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A  DEMOCRATIC  LEADER,  AS  VISITOR  AT  THE  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION 


(Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo,  with  Mrs,  McAdoo,  were  interested  onlookers  at  the  great 
spectacle  in  Chicago  on  two  successive  days.  Mrs.  McAdoo,  who  is  a  daughter  of  President 
Wilson,  had  never  before  seen  a  political  convention.  Mr.  McAdoo's  personal  popularity  at 
Chicago,  like  that  of  Mr.  Bryan,  attests  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  good-will  engendered  in  the 
united  efforts  of  the  war  period  still  exists  among  our  public  men,  regardless  of  party  ties. 
Mr.  McAdcMi's  energy  and  success  in  marketing  unprecedented  war  loans  and  in  managing  the 
railroad  system  for  war-time  efficiency  have  given  him  a  prominence  among  presidential 
candidates  that  has  not  been  stimulated  by  any  effort  on  his  own  part.  In  the  picture,  taken 
by  a  photographer  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  IS^s.  McAdoo  is  in  the  center,  and  the  third  member 
of  the  group  is  Mrs.  Kellogg  Fairbank  of  Chicago) 
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Vacation  Time 

on 

Capitol  Hill 


With  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress on  Saturday,  June  5,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  week,  there  was  an  almost  com- 
plete shifting  of  interest  in  public  affairs 
from  Washington  to  Chicago.  For  the  first 
time  in  several  years,  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives saw  ahead  of  them  several  months  of 
freedom  from  official  work.  Many  matters 
of  importance  remained  to  be  considered  by 
Congress,  but  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
certain  members  to  secure  a  brief  recess  of 
a  month  or  more,  over  the  convention  period, 
instead  of  full  adjournment,  were  emphati- 
cally voted  down.  Senator  Underw^ood, 
speaking  informally,  but  with  evident  au- 
thority in  his  capacity  as  Democratic  leader, 
informed  his  fellow  Senators  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  call  Congress  back  to  Wash- 
ington in  extra  session  unless  some  unfore- 
seen necessity  should  arise.  Thus  members 
of  both  Houses  left  Washington  for  the  Con- 
ventions or  for  their  homes  in  the  mood  of  a 
lot  of  schoolboys  who  had  passed  their  exam- 
inations and  had  the  long  vacation  just  ahead 
of  them. 


Congress  Off 
Duty    Till 
December 

December. 


Unless  some  emergency  should 
arise.  Congress  will  not  be  in 
session  until  the  first  Monday  in 
and  its  term  will  end  with  that 
of  President  Wilson  on  the  fourth  of  March. 
Thus  the  Senators  and  Representatives  could 
fairly  count  upon  six  months  of  freedom 
from  the  legislative  grind.  Most  RepVesen- 
tatives,  however,  are  candidates  for  reelec- 
tion, and,  quite  apart  from  their  commit- 
ments in  the  presidential  campaign,  they 
have  their  own  political  situations  to  meet 
in  their  respective  districts.  For  some  of 
them — especially  those  from  Southern  dis- 
tricts— their  party  nomination  is  as  good  as 
an  election,  and  they  are  not  worried  about 


what  may  happen  on  November  2.  But  in 
many  districts  the  Congressmen  will  be  kept 
very  busy  with  their  own  campaigns  and 
their  incidental  share  in  the  State  and  na- 
tional contests  for  all  of  four  months.  Thir- 
t3'-two  of  the  ninety-six  Senate  seats  are  also 
involved  in  this  year's  elections.  Sixty-four 
of  the  Senators  will  be  comparatively  free  to 
give  attention  to  private  affairs  and  obtain 
rest  or  recreation,  although  all  of  them  will 
be  drawn  to  some  extent  into  the  general 
part}'  contest. 


The  Caliber 

of  Our 
Law-Makers 


There  is  such  a  confirmed  habit 
on  the  part  of  many  newspapers 
and  many  good  citizens  to  carp 
at  Senators  and  to  belittle  Congressmen  that 
it  is  hard  to  secure  open-mindedness  for  a 
just  estimate  of  the  personal  quality  and  the 
statesmanship  of  our  national  law-making 
body.  We  know  little  about  the  rank  and 
file  of  membership  in  legislative  bodies 
abroad,  because  under  the  British,  French, 
Italian,  and  other  representative  systems,  it 
is  almost  invariably  true  that  a  small  group 
holding  ministerial  rank  comes  to  the  front 
for  personal  approval  or  criticism,  and  the 
ordinary  member  ^of  a  legislative  body  does 
nothing  except  to  give  his  vote  along  with 
those  of  the  party  group  to  which  he  belongs. 
Our  committee  system  at  Washington 
throws  into  prominence  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  members  of  Senate  and  House  than 
are  brought  forward  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  for  example.  There  seems  to  be 
an  impression  that  our  representatives  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  Capitol  building  at  Wash- 
ington are  men  of  smaller  caliber  than  their 
predecessors  twenty  or  forty  or  sixty  years 
ago.  Taking  them  on  the  average,  however, 
the  men  now  in  public  life  will  gain  rather 
than  lose  in  repute  if  subjected  to  strict  com- 
parison with  those  of  earlier  periods,  in 
points  both  of  intelligence  and  of  character. 
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HON.    FREDERICK    H.    GILLETT,    OF    MASSACHUSETTS, 

SPEAKER    OF    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  Gillett  is  completing  his  twenty-eighth  year  of 
continuous  service  in  Congress,  and  is  thoroughly  typical 
of  the  best  New  England  Republicanism.  He  made  the 
speech  at  Chicago  placing  Governor  Coolidge  in  nomina- 
tion. In  case  of  Republican  victory  this  fall,  he  will  be 
Speaker  of  the  next  Congress  and  one  of  the  foremost 
members  of  a  Government  in  which  Congress  will  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  the   Executive) 

There  have  been   times  when  a 

Courage  t    •       i    i        i  i  i 

Required  in     tew  political  leaders  nave  seemed 

Public  Life         .  ,         j  .      •         \ 

to  Stand  out  in  larger  propor- 
tions than  in  these  days.  But  it  so  happens 
that  the  principal  professions  and  lines  of 
business  occupation  have  all  of  them  become 
"affected  with  a  public  interest" ;  and  so 
many  opportunities  are  afrorded  for  useful- 
ness in  general  ways  that  political  office  has 
less  attraction  than  in  former  days  for  capa- 
ble and  ambitious  men.  Educators,  lawyers, 
bankers,  labor  leaders,  clergymen,  editors, 
engineers — men  of  these  and  many  other 
callings — find  large  opportunities  of  public 
service  (and  of  personal  distinction)  without 
seeking  to  be  elected  to  Congress  or  to  be 
called  into  other  official  places.  It  takes  a 
special  kind  of  courage  for  a  man  to  enter 
the  political  arena  and  make  a  contest  at  the 
polls  for  public  office.  Instead  of  disparag- 
ing men  of  ability  and  character  who  have 
this  kind  of  courage,  it  is  well  to  give  them 
at  least  as  much  praise  as  they  deserve.  Most 


of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress, 
including  those  of  both  parties,  possess  much 
more  than  average  ability,  and  meet  the  test 
of  endurance  under  the  strains  and  annoy- 
ances of  public  life  as  comparatively  few  men 
could.  Members  of  the  Senate  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  men  who  have  been  pro- 
noted  after  a  period  of  good  service  7n  the 
other  House ;  while  a  number  of  Senators 
have  attained  their  seats  as  a  result  of  proved 
service  in  their  States  as  Governors. 

Qovernrr^er^t      \   ^^^"}^    ^^    b^^"",^    in    mind    that 

i8  Not  Merely    the  ability  and  character  of   m- 

' Business"       j*    -j       i    c  ._  i    r^ 

dividual  Senators  and  Congress- 
men is  a  matter  quite  apart  from  the  efficient 
functioning  of  Congress  as  a  body.  Engi- 
neers do  not  build  great  bridges  through  the 
agency  of  a  debating  society.  Bishops  and 
clergymen,  w^ho  command  unqualified  re- 
spect and  esteem  when  at  work  in  their 
parishes  and  dioceses,  are  likely  to  make  a 
less  favorable  impression  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large  when  they  get  together  in 
some  great  conclave  or  convention  and  tr}' 
to  legislate  for  a  denomination.  Bankers 
would  probably  agree  that  the  members  of 
their  profession  cut  a  better  figure  when  at 
work  in  their  own  communities  than  when 
gathered  in  conventions  to  discuss  quasi-po- 
litical problems  affecting  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation.  The  plain  truth  is  that  gov- 
ernment by  discussion  is  a  tedious  affair,  and 
that  Congress  cannot  possibly  do  business 
with  the  quiet  efficiency  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  or  the  swift  decisions  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  But  this 
is  not  the  fault  of  individual  members  of 
Congress.  Nor  is  it  a  fault  of  anybody. 
There  are  those  who  think  of  Government 
solely  in  the  terms  of  business.  They 
have  been  imagining  that  someone  who  in 
the  exercise  of  war  powers  has  shown  per- 
sonal vigor,  and  ability  to  direct  an  organi- 
zation, could  transform  the  American  Go\ - 
ernment  and  make  it  run  on  schedule  time 
and  in  model  fashion,  just  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  system  used  to  operate  in  the 
palmy  days  of  railroading.  But,  while  the 
American  Government  has  a  vast  deal  of 
business  to  perform,  it  is  wholly  different  in 
its  structure  and  in  its  nature  and  objects 
from  a  commercial  corporation.  There  arc 
certain  ways  in  which  it  can  be  considerably 
improved,  but  we  shall  not  dispense  with 
Congress;  nor  shall  we  wisely  restrict  the 
functions,  or  further  minimize  the  impor- 
tance, of  the  two  great  halls  of  legislation. 


THE    PROGRESS    OF    THE    HO  RED 


Personal  Rule 

in 

Peace  Time 


In  the  preliminary  groping  of  the 
country  for  presidential  candi- 
dates there  has  been  evident  two 
distinct  trends  of  thought  and  feeling.  On 
the  one  hand  have  been  those  who  have 
sought  to  embody  the  authority  of  the  nation 
in  a  personage.  Those  who  think  and  feel  in 
this  way  do  not  like  delay  and  discussion  and 
the  tiresome  balancing  of  considerations. 
They  like  bold  leadership,  and  they  long  to 
follow  a  hero.  The  other  trend  of  feeling  is 
that  of  distrust  of  the  arbitrary  ruler,  exer- 
cising almost  unlimit- 


pean  war  ended  with  the  armistice;  and,  in 
a  legal  sense  for  which  a  very  good  argument 
can  be  made,  the  United  States  was  at  peace 
when  everybody  else  was ;  that  is  :  to  say, 
when  ratifications  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  in 
Europe  caused  the  war  status  to  disappear. 
However  that  may  be,  the  repeal  of  ternpo- 
rary  war-time  laws  was  already  long  past 
due ;  and  Congress  could  not  properly  have 
adjourned  for  its  six  months'  holiday  with- 
out sweeping  away  many  of  the  statutes  that 
had  been  enacted  to  serve  a  transient  emer- 
gency.    The  Lever 


ed  power,  and  the  ear- 
nest desire  to  return 
to  the  former  plan  of 
a  government  of 
checks  and  balances, 
with  all  the  parts 
working  at  their  best. 
Just  before  adjourn- 
ing, Congress  with 
one  fell  swoop  voted 
to  abolish  most  of  the 
exceptional  war-time 
powers  which  had 
been  conferred  upon 
the  executive  in  1917 
and  1918.  About 
sixty  different  war- 
time acts  were  thus 
grouped  for  purposes 
of  repeal  in  a  single 
resolution  that  on 
June  3  was  adopted 
in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  vote  of 
343  to  3.  On  June 
4  the  Senate  adopted 
the  resolution  unani- 
mously. At  least 
there  was  no  record 
of  any  opposing  vote. 
It      was      understood 

that  the  repeal  of  this  great  mass  of  war  leg- 
islation with  virtual  unanimity  would  not  be 
opposed  by  President  Wilson.  In  any  case 
the  majorities  were  so  great  that  a  veto 
could  have  been  overridden.  But  Congress, 
meanwhile,  adjourned  and  the  President 
kept  all  his  war-time  powers  by  failing  to 
sign  the  repeal.  Such  will  be  the  status  until 
December. 


©  Moffett 

HON.   ALBERT   B. 


(Mr.  Cummins,  as  president  pro  tern.,  is  the  foremost 
member  of  the  present  Republican  Senate  and  ranks 
first  as  a  leader  in  recent  legislation  of  a  constructive 
kind.  He  was  renominated  in  June  by  the  Republicans  of 
Iowa,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  reelected  in  November) 


Food  and  Fuel  Con- 
trol Act  was  not  in- 
cluded in  those  re- 
pealed, nor  was  the 
so  -  called  "Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act." 
There  were  perhaps 
reasons  of  practical 
weight  for  keeping 
these  laws  on  the 
statute  books  for  a 
somewhat  longer 
period.  Thus  the 
critical  conditions  as 
regards  the  supply  of 
such  necessary  com- 
modities as  coal  and 
breadstuffs  created  by 
the  terrible  economic 
displacements  of  the 
war  have  not  yet  been 
overcome.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  use  the 
powers  granted  to  the 
President  under  the 
Lever  Act  to  make  it 
fairly  certain  that 
coal  -will  be  mined 
and  distributed  next 
winter  and  that  fam- 
ine may  be  averted  by 
some  public  control  of  supplies,  markets,  and 
prices.     In  general,  w^ar  measures  are  obsolete. 


CUMMINS,    SENATOR    FROM    IOWA 


Soldiers' 
Bonus  Bill 
Postponed 


In  legal  theory  the  state  of  war 
exists    until    peace    treaties    are 
signed ;  but  in  obvious   fact  the 
United  States  was  at  peace  when  the  Euro- 


Repeal  of 

War  Powers 

Failed 


The  adjournment  of  Congress 
left  much  pending  public  busi- 
ness m  an  unfinished  state.  Just 
one  week  before  adjournment  the  lower 
House,  after  a  debate  of  considerably  less 
than  an  hour,  had  passed  a  bill  appropriat- 
ing more  than  $1,600,000,000  to  provide 
bonuses  for  men  recently  in  military  service. 
The  vote  was  taken  under  suspension  of 
rules,  with  289  yeas  and  only  92  nays.  Those 
opposing   this   action   included   a  number  of 
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the  leaders  in  both  parties.  The  Senate  was 
not  disposed  to  take  precipitate  action,  and 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  postpones  the 
question  until  next  winter.  This  vote  of  the 
House  could  not  have  expressed  mature  con- 
viction. Congressmen  were  all  facing  the 
ordeal  of  reelection.  Great  pressure  had  sud- 
denly been  put  upon  them  by  groups  of  ex- 
service  men  and  their  friends.  It  is  true 
that  the  men  who  were  selected  to  wear  the 
uniform  were  not  as  well  treated  as  those 
selected  to  build  ships,  manufacture  muni- 
tions, and  operate  railroads.  The  sympathy 
of  Congress  was  genuine,  but  the  state  of 
public  finance  did  not  justify  this  particular 
measure.      So   Congress   decided   to   adjourn. 

Few  people  realize  the  pressure 

PfCSSUKS 

by  that    is    put    upon    members    of 

roups  Congress  by  great  organized 
groups.  We  are  publishing  an  article  this 
month  from  the  pen  of  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  George  P.  Morris,  who  dis- 
cusses in  a  thoughtful  way  this  tendency  to 
bring  the  strong  influence  of  outside  or- 
ganization to  bear  upon  the  decisions  made 
at  Washington.  Citizens  who  criticize  the 
ex-service  men  for  urging  the  bonus  bill  must 
pause  to  remember  that  they  themselves  per- 
chance belong  to  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce which  press  their  views  upon  Congress 
through  powerful  committees.  Or  they  are 
members  of  great  farmers'  organizations,  or 
of  trade  unionism  as  represented  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  officials  and  the 
heads  of  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods.  Or 
they  are  connected  w^Ith  educational  bodies 
which  have  been  urging  the  enactment  of 
measures  granting  large  amounts  of  federal 
aid  to  education  in  one  form  or  another.  As 
we  have  explained  in  previous  numbers  of 
this  Review,  a  foremost  achievement  of  the 
session  now  adjourned  has  been  the  passage 
of  railroad  legislation.  The  stockholders 
and  managers  of  the  roads  found  w^ays  to 
have  their  views  represented  at  Washington, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organized  rail- 
way employees  were  successful  in  securing 
modification  of  the  original  anti-strike 
clauses.  The  temperance  organizations  in  a 
previous  session  had  concerned  themselves 
with  details  of  the  Volstead  Act,  and  the 
organized  suffrage  movement  has  shown  that 
it  understands  well  the  latest  methods  of 
using  political  pressure  upon  legislative 
bodies.  We  are  not  condemning  these  mass 
attempts  to  influence  legislative  work,  but 
arc    merely    pointing    out,    aprojKJs    of    the 


House  vote  on  the  ''bonus"  bill,  the  difficult 
position  in  which  law-makers  are  sometimes 
placed  by,  the  pressure  of  organizations, 
which  can  make  life  unpleasant  for  a  Con- 
gressman In  his  home  district  If  his  judgment 
or  his  sense  of  duty  has  not  been  in  accord 
with  their  desires. 

„p    ^1  ^,,      Until  a  few  years  ago,  as  some 
•   Methods  in     of   our   younger   voters  scarcely 

Practise  i  j 

remember,  and  as  many  women 
voters  may  not  bear  in  mind,  United  States 
Senators  were  chosen  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures. The  Seventeenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  w^hlch  tvent  into  effect  on  May 
31,  1913, .  changed  the  system  in  an  impor- 
tant way.  It  caused  Senators  to  be  chosen  in 
the  States  by  popular  vote,  just  as  the  Gov- 
ernors are  elected.  Furthermore,  within  re- 
cent years  most  of  the  States  have  provided 
for  primary  elections  in  which  members  of 
political  parties  select  their  candidates.  Not 
a  few  mature  observers  hold  the  view^  that 
under  the  former  system,  when  the  legisla- 
tures named  the  Senators,  the  country  se- 
cured the  services  of  better  qualified  Indi- 
viduals. There  are  men  of  fitness  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Senate  who  do  not  care  to  incur 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  two  popular  con- 
tests— one  for  the  party  nomination,  and  an- 
other a  few  weeks  later  for  the  election  it- 
self. We  shall,  of  course,  adhere  to  the  pop- 
ular election  of  Senators,  at  least  for  a  good 
while  to  come.  It  was  not  fitting  that  the 
legislatures  should  be  diverted  from  then- 
proper  work  of  law-making  and  State  finance 
by  contests,  which  were  often  prolonged, 
over  the  choice  of  United  States  Senators.  It 
Is,  however,  questionable  whether  the  party 
primary  system  is  desirable  and  whether  It 
results  in  securing  nominations  as  satisfac- 
torv  as  could  be  made  by  party  conventions. 

,   And  this  leads  us  to  a  discussion 

The  System  of        .       .  ..... 

"Presidential  ot  the  rcccnt  presidential  pri- 
Pnmartes"  ^-^^Yits  and  their  value  in  helping 
the  country  to  secure  the  best  party  candi- 
dates for  what  is  now  the  foremost  public 
office  In  the  world.  Previous  to  1912  the 
presidential  primary  was  virtually  unknown. 
In  that  year  an  effort  was  made  to  enact  at 
Washington  a  law  that  would  provide  for 
the  holding  of  preferential  primaries 
throughout  the  country  to  discover  the  will 
of  the  voters  in  respect  to  their  party  nomi- 
nations. Such  a  national  measure  has  always 
failed  of  passage..  Many  legislatures,  however, 
have   enacted    presidential    primary    laws   of 
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their  own,  with  no  attempt  at  agreement 
upon  dates.  Furthermore,  hardly  any  two 
of  these  State  systems  were  alike  in  all  re- 
spects. Under  what  motive  or  stimulus  did 
the  presidential  primary  movement  gain  such 
favor  that  a  large  number  of  States  adopted 
it?  It  is  the  plain  truth  of  political  history 
that  the  great  national  party  conventions 
were  not  regarded  as  truly  representative  of 
party  sentiment.  Methods  of  choosing  dele- 
gates in  the  different  States  had  been  sub- 
jected to  severe  criticism.  Thus  delegates 
from  all  the  Southern  States  sat  in  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  the  ratio 
of  the  population  of  their  States,  even  when 
it  was  well  known  that  no  electoral  votes 
could  be  secured  in  those  States  for  a  Repub- 
lican candidate.  There  were  tempting  op- 
portunities for  machine  politics  and  for  the 
manipulation  of  delegations  by  so-called 
"bosses."  The  presidential  primary  system 
sprung  into  being  in  order  to  secure  a  check 
upon  the  professional  politicians. 

.,    Furthermore,  in  1912,  there  was 

Primaries  .       ,  i  •  . 

Admittedly  a  rivalry  between  two  emment 
"  ^"'■'"'■^  Republican  candidates  which 
seemed  to  call  for  a  preliminary  referendum. 
These  two  candidates  had  both  occupied  the 
presidential  chair  and  needed  no  publicity  ef- 
fort on  anybody's  part.  Thus  in  certain 
States,  as,  for  example,  in  Ohio,  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  Illinois,  the  conditions  in  1912  made 
the  popular  primary  seem  to  be  a  desirable 
test.  There  were  many  who  believed  at 
that  time  that  the  days  of  the  great  conven- 
tions were  at  an  end.  It  was  predicted  that 
the  primary  system  would  be  standardized, 
that  nominations  would  be  secured  by  popu- 
lar referendum,  and  that  the  conventions 
would  merely  ratify  the  main  choice,  name 
candidates  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  adopt 
platforms,  and  adjourn.  Such  predictions 
have  not  been  justified,  however,  in  the  course 
of  political  events.  Immense  efforts  have 
been  made  in  many  States  this  year  to  secure 
victories  in  these  presidential  preference 
primaries,  that  would  help  to  shape  the  de- 
cisions of  the  great  party  conventions.  The 
process  did  not,  however,  turn  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  candidates  whose  friends 
ventured  to  seek  a  popular  verdict  in  advance. 


The 
Republican 
Aspirants 


The  Republican  hosts  gathered 
at  Chicago  in  the  opening  days 
of  June  with  no  candidate  en- 
joying clear  prospects  of  victory.  The  most 
prominent   of    those    early   in    the    field    was 
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SENATOR    HIRAM    W.    JOHNSON,   OF   CALIFORNIA 

(Mr.  Johnson's  personal  campaign  had  been  aggressive 
and  somewhat  spectacular.  The  Convention  was  obliged 
to  compromise  upon  a  candidate  whose  positions  were  re- 
garded as  less  extreme) 

General  Leonard  Wood.  Next  was  Gover- 
nor Lowden,  of  Illinois.  A  little  later  the 
candidacy  of  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of 
California,  came  forward  in  a  dashing  and 
brilliant  way.  The  candidacy  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Hoover  was  not  so  much  tested  in  other 
primaries,  but  it  secured  a  large  popular  vote 
in  California  in  view  of  Senator  Johnson*s 
immense  strength  in  his  own  State.  Senator 
Harding's  candidacy  was  not  greatly  pushed 
outside  of  his  own  State  of  Ohio  and  such 
neighboring  States  as  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
The  object  of  the  primary  system  was  to 
bring  the  candidates  frankly  and  directly  be- 
fore the  people  in  order  to  guard  against  such 
invisible  manipulations  by  political  leaders 
in  accord  with  private  interests  as  might  con- 
trol the  conventions  and  secure  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  ticket  not  in  the  best  sense  repre- 
sentative of  the  party's  aspirations.  But  a 
primary  system  having  these  commendable 
purposes  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  deal  wMth  in 
practical  experience.  The  more  prominent 
the  candidate  by  reason  of  the  sincere  good 
will  of  a  host  of  citizens,  the  more  difficult 
it  becomes  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  State 
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and 
Results 


laws  provide  for  the  primary  test.  Experi- 
ence, moreover,  has  shown  that  the  primary 
test  cannot  be  met  by  a  nation-wide  candi- 
date without  organization  and  heavy  expense. 

It  has  always  been  admitted  that 
a  party  may  legitimately  expend 
several  million  dollars  in  push- 
ing the  campaign  after  the  conventions  have 
made  their  nominations  and  before  election 
day.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
preliminary  primaries  are  also  election  con- 
tests, and  that  men  who  have  been  made  ac- 
tive candidates  by  reason  of  their  prominence 
and  popularity  cannot  well  go  through  with 
these  ordeals  without  organization  and  pub- 
licity work  that  runs  into  large  expendi- 
tures. Men  who  are  known  as  receptive 
candidates,  and  who  do  not  rely  upon  per- 
sonal popularity  but  upon  the  chances  of  a 
deadlocked  convention,  have  no  temptation 
to  expend  sums  of  money  in  the  preliminary 
contests.  It  is  not  fitting,  therefore,  that 
thty  should  disparage  those  candidates  who 
took  the  trouble  and  risk  of  having  their 
names  entered  in  various  State  primary  elec- 
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GENERAL   LEONARD   WOOD   AND    MRS.    WOOD,    AS 

PHOTOGRAPHED   AT   CHICAGO 

(Cciier.'il  Wf»o(l  was  a  strong  candidate  with  one-third 
of  the  Convention,  hut  faile<l  tf)  prove  himself  the  second 
choice  of  ati   additional   200  delegates) 


tions.  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  the 
mere  expenditure  of  money  secured  delegates 
who  w^ent  to  Chicago  prepared  to  vote  for 
Hiram  Johnson  on  the  first  ballot.  It  is 
equally  beside  the  truth  to  attribute  the  votes 
that  went  to  General  Wood  or  Governor 
Low^den  or  Senator  Harding  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  by  the  respective  campaign 
managers  in  northern  States  holding  primar}' 
elections. 


A 
Harmful 
Ordeal 

had     been 
presidency. 


It  is  not  probable  that  these  can- 
didates would  have  fared  worse  • 
in  the  convention  if  there 
no  State  primaries  for  the 
All  of  them  were  before  the 
country  for  no  reason  except  that  they  were 
regarded  as  good  presidential  timber  by  great 
numbers  of  their  fellow  citizens.  The  money 
raised  and  expended  in  the  preliminary  con- 
tests, far  from  being  used  to  secure  political 
manipulation,  was  used  mainly  for  opposite 
reasons.  The  primary  system  has  not  been 
at  all  adapted  to  the  political  conditions  of 
the  present  year.  It  has  been  a  useless  or- 
deal, tending  to  hurt  rather  than  to  help  the 
candidates.  Leading  Republican  candidates, 
however,  could  not  very  w^ell  ignore  the  ex- 
istence of  the  State  laws  that  provided  for 
the  primary  contest.  If  a  man  were  unfit  in 
either  a  public  or  a  private  sense  for  the 
presidency,  the  more  money  his  backers  should 
expend  to  bring  him  prominently  before  the 
people,  the  more  certainly  would  his  unfit- 
ness be  exposed.  This  is  a  very  large  coun- 
try, and  the  conduct  of  an  organized  polit- 
ical effort  is  not  a  matter  of  a  few  dollars. 
The  total  expenditure  on  behalf  of  General 
Wood  w^as  probably  not  enough  to  send  a 
single  letter  with  a  single  small  pamphlet 
by  mail  to  each  voter  in  the  ..country.  A 
number  of  candidates  had  been  named  in 
advance  for  both  great  parties,  and  all  of 
them  w^ere  upright  and  able  men.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  influencing  either  great 
convention  this  year  by  improper  methods — 
much  less  by  bribery  and  corruption. 


Candidates 

and  the 
Investigation 


It  was,  perhaps,  useful  upon  the 
whole  that  the  facts  about  pre- 
liminary expenditures  should 
have  been  brought  out  by  the  sub-committee 
at  Washington  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Kenyon.  But  many  readers  of  news- 
papers were  misdirected,  either  by  headlines 
or  by  comment,  into  forming  the  opinion  that 
there  had  been  an  Intentional  misuse  of  large 
funds   to   secure   the   Republican   nomination 
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for  General  Wood  or  Governor  Lowden, 
and  to  secure  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Mr.  McAdoo.  The  facts  as  disclosed  did 
not  lead  to  any  such  conclusions.  The  thing 
that  stands  most  evidently  condemned  as  a 
result  of  the  inquiry  at  Washington  is  the 
presidential  primary  itself,  at  least  as  now 
provided  for  under  the  different  State  laws. 
Governor  Lowden  preferred  to  spend  his 
own  money,  while  on  General  Wood's  behalf 
a  large  sum  was  advanced  by  a  disinterested 
friend  of  undoubted  honor,  sincerity,  and 
patriotism.  It  became  evident  after  the  in- 
quiry that  these  expenditures  had  somehow 
hurt  the  prestige  of  Governor  Lowden  and 
General  Wood  as  candidates.  Yet  the  thing 
at  fault  was  the  system.  These  two  candi- 
dates themselves  were  doubtless  as  free  from 
any  thought  of  spending  money  in  improper 
ways  as  were  the  other  candidates.  In  the 
light  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  there 
should  be  improvement  made  in  the  primary 
system,  or  else  it  should  be  abandoned. 

„     ,^         Furthermore,   it  should   be   kept 

How  the  11'  'ill 

Primary  System  clearly  m  muid  that  these  cum- 
*^'"'  bersome  and  expensive  primaries 
for  getting  at  the  real  preference  of  Repub- 
lican voters  were  adopted,  not  because  a 
choice  by  great  conventions  with  about  a 
thousand  delegates  was  intrinsically  to  be 
condemned,  but  simply  because  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  was  not  fairly 
representative  of  the  actual  Republican 
voters.  The  Democratic  party,  for  obvious 
reasons  having  to  do  with  the  distribution 
of  the  Democratic  vote,  can  get  along  very 
well  with  a  convention  made  up  of  delegates 
apportioned  to  the  States  in  accordance  with 
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GOVERNOR  FRANK   0.   LOWDEN,   OF  ILLINOIS 

(Governor  Lowden's  personal  popularity  grew  through- 
out the  convention,  and  he  would  probably  have  been 
nominated  as  the  compromise  candidate  but  for  mis- 
chances due  to  the  primary  system) 

the  total  population.  It  Is  also  true  that  a 
Democratic  National  Committee  made  up  of 
one  member  from  each  State  may  usually 
be  regarded  in  an  average  way  as  a  fairly 
representative  party  group.  A  Republican 
convention,  however,  is  not  In  the  same  sense 
a  truly  representative  body  if  such  States  as 
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THE  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE.  WHICH  INVESTIGATED  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  PRIMARIES.  HAS  BEEN 
AUTHORIZED  TO  KEEP  TRACK  OF  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS  UNTIL  ELECTION  DAY 

(In  the  center  is  Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa.  Chairman.  The  other  four,  from  left  to  right,  are  Senator  Reed 
TDem.],  of  Missouri;  Senator  Spencer  [Rep.],  of  Missouri;  Senator  Pomerene  [Dem.],  of  Ohio,  and  Senator  Edge 
[Rep.],  of  New  Jersey) 
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Texas,      Arkansas,      Alabama,      Mississippi,  recent    convention.      They    were    all    from 

Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and   Florida  are  ac-.  States  which  will  probably  give  large  majori- 

corded   as   many    delegates   as   the    Northern  ties  to  the  Democratic  ticket  in   November. 
States  of  like  population,  upon  whose  voting 

the    fate    of    a    Republican    candidate    must  If  the  Republicans  should  leave 

wholly  depend.  '^"*  'noJ  ^'^"'  undisturbed    the    192    delegates- 

Expected       at-large,   assigned  equally  to  the 

^^^           With    one   or   two   hundreds    of  forty-eight  States,  and  should  base  about  800 

Southern       delegates  in  the  Republican  Con-  seats  in  the  convention  upon  actual   Repub- 

Deiegations     y^i^^\Q^  from  States  in  which  the  lican  votes  as  cast  in  previous  elections,  they 

Republican  party  is  practically  non-existent,  would    secure    a    convention    body    so    fairly 

there  is  serious  danger  that,  in  a  time  when  able  to  express  Republican  sentiment  that  the 

the  delegates  from  actual  Republican   States  cumbersome  preference  primaries  might  well 

are  divided  in  opinion,  the  ticket  may  be  made  fall  into  disuse.  Any  rearrangements  to  make 

and  the  platform  shaped  by  groups  of  South-  the  national  convention   truly   representative 

ern  delegates — holding  the  balance  of  power  and  to  keep  the  National  Republican  Com- 

— who  can  do  nothing  after  the  convention  mittee  and  the  State  Republican  Committees 

is  over  for   the  success  of  the  ticket   or  the  in    reasonable    accord   with    prevailing   party 

platform.      The    great    Republican    split    of  sentiment    would    obviously    strengthen    the 

1912  was  brought  about  by  this  state  of  .af-  party  and  at  the  same  time  react  favorably 

fairs.     Control  of  the  convention  by  a  bare  upon   the  political   and  governmental   condi- 

majorit}^  turned  upon  contests  between  rival  tions  of  the  country  at  large.     In  the  closing 

Southern  delegations.     The  situation  tempts  moments  of  the  convention  at  Chicago,  after 

the  managers  of  leading  candidates  to  invade  the  ticket  had  been  agreed  upon,  a  rule  was 

the  South   long  before  convention  time   and  adopted   authorizing  the    National   Commit- 

organize    their    own    groups    of    politicians.  tee  to  deal  with  the  problem  of   representa- 

Through  a  week  or  more  preceding  the  open-  tion ;  and  we  may  expect  a  reformed  system 

ing  of   the   Republican    Convention    at   Chi-  before  1924. 
cago  on  June  8,  the  National  Committee  was 

occupied  in  dealing  with  contests  from  almost  The    Democratic    party    at    San 

every    one    of    these    Southern    States.      All  Always' Are     Francisco  will  reach  results  that 

sincere  and   intelligent   Republicans   realized  Disappointing    ^^^^  inevitably  disappoint  many 

the  impropriety  of  the  system  that  had  pro-  people ;  and  in  the  first  smart  of  resentment 

duced  these  contests.     Ever3^one  testifies  that  over  what  will  have  upset  their  plans  or  ren- 

this  year's  contests  were  patiently  heard   at  dered    futile    their    preliminary    labors,    they 

Chicago,  and  adjusted  with  scrupulous  fair-  will  say  bitter  and  disparaging  things.     This 

ness.      But  the  system   itself  was  seen   to  be  is  what  always  happens  at  the  end  of  every 

wrong  and  fraught  with  danger.  national    convention    of    either    great    party. 

But  if  it  is  probable  in  advance  that  there  will 

^^^           After     the     disastrous     split     of  be  a  stubborn  contest  at  San  Francisco,  with 

Old  Rule       1912  the  rules  were  changed  so  many  people  doomed  to  disappointment,  how 

aa  Modified               i.  •      n    ^          i                    i    i                 •  i                                   •                     v       •        ..u 

as  to  allot  only  one  delegate  in-  much'  more   certam  was   it,    m   the   openmg 

stead  of  two  delegates  to  each  Congress  Dis-  days  of  June,  that  the  Republicans  w^ere  not 

trict  in  which  less  than  7500  votes  had  been  going  to  end  their  convention  at  Chicago  in 

cast   for  the   Republican   ticket   in   the   next  a  love  feast  of  overflowing  enthusiasm.     The 

preceding  election.     This  new  rule  resulted  Democratic   primaries   have   this   year    made 

in  reducing  the  representation  of  Texas  from  no   particular   impression,    because   the   party 

40  delegates  to  23,  of  Louisiana  from  20  to  situation   has  been  overshadowed   by   the   in- 

12,  of  Arkansas  from  18  to  13,  of  Alabama  fluence  of   the   White    House.      But'   several 

from  24  to  14,  of  Georgia  from  28  to  17,  of  Republican    candidates    had    been    compelled 

South   Carolina   from    18   to    11,   of   Florida  by  circumstances  to  take  the  primary  contest 

from  12  to  8,  and  of  Virginia  from  24  to  16.  seriously,    and    their   managers   had    gone    to 

North  Carolina  lost  only  two  delegates  and  Chicago   prepared   to   force  conclusions.      So 

Tennessee   only    four.      Every    State    in    the  much  feeling  had  been  aroused  within  party 

Union    retained    its    four    delegates-at-large,  circles  that  when   the  convention  opened  on 

regardless    of    population    or    of    Republican  June   8   it  was  not  believed   by   careful   and 

votes.     More  than  a  hundred  of  these  South-  detached  observers  that  any  one  of  the  three 

ern  seats  were  contested  at  Chicago  in   the  leading  candidates  could  win. 
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^    The  Republican  convention  con- 

at   ^^      sisted  of  984  members,  and  half 
Ghicaao       ^f   ^^^^^  pi^g  ^j^^^    j^^j^g^.   493^ 

were  requisite  to  success.  General  Leonard 
Wood  began  with  287>4  on  the  first  ballot 
and  reached  his  highest  vote,  314^^,  on  the 
fourth  ballot.  Governor  Lowden,  of  Illi- 
nois, began  with  211^  on  the  first  ballot 
and  ultimately  obtained  the  same  strength  as 
General  Wood.  The  highest  number  of 
votes  received  by  Senator  Johnson  was  148, 
on  the  third  ballot.  The  great  delegations 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  were 
predominantly  against  General  Wood,  and 
also  against  Senator  Johnson.  The  Wood 
supporters  and  also  the  Johnson  supporters 
were  in  the  main  resolutely  opposed  to  Gov- 
ernor Lowden.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Lowden  might  have  been  nominated  but  for 
the  Senate  investigation  and  the  disclosures 
regarding  the  use  of  money  in  Missouri. 
Delegates  were  disposed  to  regard  Lowden 
himself  as  the  unlucky  victim  of  this  episode, 
and  he  came  through  the  convention  retain- 
ing the  personal  respect  and  good  will  of 
everj'body  concerned ;  but  it  was  widely  as- 
serted that  his  availability  as  a  candidate  had 
been  seriously  injured. 


The 


The  convention  itself  was  a 
Convention  most  reputable  and  well-con- 
ducted body  of  men  and  women. 
It  opened  on  Tuesday  morning  and  closed 
Saturday  evening.  It  had  become  evident 
Saturday  forenoon  that  a  compromise  candi- 
date must  be  found,  and  Senator  W^arren 
G.  Harding,  of  Ohio,  best  met  the  condi- 
tions. A  ninth  -ballot  to  test  out  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  convention  toward  Ohio's  can- 
didate proved  favorable,  and  on  the  tenth, 
with  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  ready  for 
agreement,  the  nomination  of  Warren  G. 
Harding  was  accomplished  with  a  large 
margin  to  spare.  The  delegates  had  become 
fatigued  and  were  eager  to  return  to  their 
homes,  to  escape  the  heat  and  the  exactions 
of  hotel-keepers.  The  balloting  had  not  be- 
gun until  the  middle  of  Friday  afternoon. 
The  convention's  time  for  three  days  seemed 
to  be  frittered  away  by  futilities ;  but,  quite 
regardless  of  the  postponement  of  the  voting, 
there  had  been  undercurrents  in  constant  mo- 
tion. It  is  reasonable  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  convention  actually  arrived  at  de- 
liberate results,  although  its  final  conclusion 
came  by  a  series  of  negative  verdicts  rather 
than  by  positive  affirmation.  When  on  Fri- 
dav  the  orators  named  their  candidates  there 


©  MoCfett 
HON.    WARREN    G.    HARDING,    SENATOR   FROM    OHIO 

(Mr.  Harding  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  at  Chi- 
cago   on    the    tenth    ballot,    having    received    692    votes)- 

w^as  protracted  applause,  successively,  for 
Wood,  Low^den,  and  Johnson ;  but  the  gal- 
lery demonstrations  were  not  infectious  or 
convincing,  although  they  w^ere  led  by 
strong  bodies  of  voting   delegates. 


Sentiment 


SomeMarKs     ^hcn    Mr.    Herbert    Hoover's 
of  name   was    presented    there    was 

no  delegate  whatever  to  start  a 
demonstration,  but  there  was  prolonged 
cheering  and  flag  waving  in  the  galleries,  and 
,it  seerqed  to  be  spontaneous.  There  w^ere 
many  men  and  women  of  great  intelligence 
attending  the  convention  who  were  advocates 
of  Hoover ;  and  Hoover  headquarters  were 
maintained  on  a  generous  scale.  But  on  the 
first  ballot  Hoover  received  only  5^  votes, 
and  the  highest  number  cast  for  him  was  9^ 
on  the  last  ballot,  when  the  earlier  align- 
ments were  breaking  up.  As  we  have  re- 
marked m  previous  numbers  of  the  Review, 
there  had  been  a  general  disposition  to  nomi- 
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iiate  Colonel  Roosevelt.  His  death  left  no 
candidate  clearly  capable  of  winning  general 
support  and  carrAing  the  convention  by 
storm.  General  Wood's  only  chance  lay  in 
coming  somewhere  near  victory  on  the  open- 
ing ballots.  He  was  gallantly  supported 
by  many  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  friends  and 
was  excellently  presented  to  the  convention 
by  Governor  Allen,  of  Kansas,  and  by  Mrs. 
Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson,  of  New  York. 

.,    _,.    ,       We  are  glad   to   present   in   this 

Harding's  i  r      i_        r»  u 

Party  number  of  the  Review  a  char- 
vouchers  ^^^^^-^  skctch  of  Senator  Hard- 
ing, the  Republican  nominee,  written  for 
us  since  the  convention  by  the  Hon.  Simeon 
D.  Fess,  himself  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
able  public  men  that  Ohio  has  sent  to  Wash- 
ington in  recent  times.  After  a  notable 
career  as  an  educator  and  writer  of  text 
books,  Mr.  Fess  is  about  to  make  his  own 
campaign  for  a  fourth  consecutive  term  in 
Congress.  In  their  support  of  a  fellow- 
Ohioan  for  the  Presidency,  such  men  as 
Mr.  Fess  were  w^ell  reinforced  at  Chicago 
by  former  Progressive  leaders  in  their  State 
like  the  Hon.  Walter  F.  Brown.  It  was 
plain  enough  at  Chicago  that  the  old  cleav- 
age between  the  two  wings  of  the  party  had 
disappeared,  insofar  as  principles  and  con- 
victions were  at  stake.  In  the  split  of  1912 
Mr.  Harding  stood  with  Mr.  Taft,  of  his 
own  State,  and  not  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
There  was  bitterness  on  both  sides,  and  dis- 
agreeable personalities.  But  sensible  poli- 
ticians are  not  nursing  old  grievances.  The 
issues  of  1912  are  in  no  sense  those  of  1920. 
The  Hon.  William  H.  Taft  stands  to-day 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  men  who  look  for- 
ward, in  a  progressive  spirit,  towards  the 
tasks  and  duties  of  to-morrow.  Mr.  Taft 
regards  Senator  Harding  as  a  very  represen- 
tative and  suitable  Republican  candidate  in 
view  of  the  issues  now  at  stake.  There  is 
common  testimony  as  to  Senator  Harding's 
fitness  in  point  of  personal  qualities.  He  is 
of  suitable  age,  of  vigorous  health,  typical  in 
spirit  and  temper  of  those  normal  and  well- 
poised  American  men  in  professional  or  busi- 
ness life  who  are  esteemed  in  their  home 
communities  and  who  succeed  in  life  by  a 
consistent  and  industrious  course  and  upon 
their  own  recognized  merits.  As  the  cam- 
paign goes  on  it  will  be  a  commonly  ac- 
cepted view  among  Republicans  that  Mr. 
Harding  is  an  excellent  candidate.  His 
rivals  are  cordially  supporting  him,  just  as  he 
in  turn  would   have  supported   them. 


/^o^..^*v...o      Much  of  the  confusion  of  mind 

Conceptions 

ofthe         produced     by     the     writers     of 

Presidency  jv       •    1  u       ^      ^U 

newspaper  editorials  about  the 
merits  of  candidates  results  from  the  fact 
that  these  writers  have  no  common  stand- 
ards. The  Presidency  is  a  peculiar  office, 
and  no  one  can  be  quite  sure  in  advance 
about  the  way  in  which  any  particular  man 
w^ould  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  position. 
One  man  thinks  of  the  President  as  a  public 
servant,  while  another  man  thinks  of  him 
as  a  ruler,  a  public  master.  There  are  those 
who  have  formed  the  habit  of  speaking  in 
the  harshest  terms  about  Congress,  and  w^ho 
w^ould  prefer  as  our  form  of  government  a 
quadrennial  dictatorship  by  the  President. 
Some  men  desire  to  have  a  President  sur- 
rounded by  a  Cabinet  made  up  of  men  of 
great  weight  and  authority,  so  that  fiscal 
policies,  for  instance,  shall  be  dominated  by 
a  great  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  like  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  or  John  Sherman,  and  for- 
eign policies  directed  by  a  great  Secretary  of 
State  like  Daniel  Webster  or  Elihu  Root. 
Other  people  think  of  the  Presidency  as  an 
office  that  ought  to  be  filled  by  some  sort  of 
universal  genius,  capable  of  directing  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policies  and  requiring  a 
Cabinet  merely  for  the  routine  conduct  of 
departmental  w^ork.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  country  needs  harmony  and  definiteness 
in  its  public  policies  more  than  anything  else, 
with  partisanship  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
happy  relations  among  President,  Cabinet, 
and  both  houses  of  Congress.  Senator  Hard- 
ing receives  the  nomination  without  commit- 
ments or  obligations  of  any  kind,  and  if  elected 
is  likely  to  make  good  appointments  and  to 
take  sane  and  normal  views  on  most  questions. 
President  Lincoln  found  strong  Cabinet  ma- 
terial among  men  who  had  been  regarded  as 
presidential  timber.  Senator  Harding  is  a 
student  of  American  political  history. 
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WITH  HIS  FAMILY 

(Left  to  right:  John,  Mrs.   Calvin  Coolidge,   Governor  Coolidge,  and  Calvin,  Jr.) 


Harding 
on  the 


Mr.   Harding  will   probably   re- 
main   most    of    the    summer    at 

Treaty  Issue      j^j^     ^^^^     j^     Marion,     OhIo,     a 

thriving  little  city  about  fifty  miles  north  of 
Columbus.  He  is  an  excellent  speaker  and 
stumper;  but  the  newspapers  will  distribute 
his  utterances  to  the  public  without  his  mak- 
ing arduous  campaign  journeys.  He  has 
expressed  himself  clearly  upon  all  pending 
questions,  and  there  is  no  excuse  whatever 
for  the  mis-statements  about  him  in  which 
certain  writers  on  metropolitan  newspapers 
have  indulged.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  he  has 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  long  discussion 
of  the  treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations. 
Mr.  Harding  has  the  gift  of  lucidity,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubt  as  to  his  mean- 
ing. He  worked  in  the  Senate  with  the 
Republican  majority,  who,  to  quote  from  one 
of  his  speeches  last  fall,  w^ere  ''agreed  to 
bring  about  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  if 
they  are  convinced  that  reservations  have 
been  adopted  which  are  sufficient  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  This  was  his  position  last  No- 
vember and  it  has  not  been  changed.  It  has 
not  been  different  from  the  position  taken 
by  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  nor  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Mr.  Hoover  as  expressed 
in  all  of  his  utterances  of  recent  weeks.  Yet 
newspapers  which  were  enthusiastic  for  Mr. 
Hoover,    as   a    treaty-and-league    man,    were 


unsparing  in  their  condemnation  of  Mr. 
Harding.  Fair  minded  people,  including 
such  men  as  Mr.  Hoover  himself,  ought  not 
to  condone  the  recklessness  with  which  news- 
papers of  high  standing  indulge  in  prejudices 
to  the  confusion  of  their  readers.  Senator 
Harding  is  wholly  predisposed  toward  re- 
sponsible and  broad-minded   foreign  policies. 

Definite       Senator  Harding  supported   the 

on  Domestic     Cummins    railroad    bill,    includ- 

ues  ions      ^^^   j^^   ^j^^    ^^^   settling   labor 

questions  without  strikes,  in  a  frank  and 
straightforward  way  that  did  him  much 
credit.  It  is  ridiculous  for  the  agitators  to 
pretend  that  men  like  Senator  Cummins, 
Governor  Allen  and  Mr.  Harding  are  not 
friends  of  labor  because  they  have  desired  to 
protect  both  labor  and  the  public  at  the  same 
time  by  providing  more  effective  remedies 
for  labor's  grievances  than  are  likely  hence- 
forth to  be  secured  by  strikes.  It  is  true  that 
strikes  tend  to  give  power  to  labor  leaders; 
but  they  also  bring  much  hardship  to 
strikers'  families.  Senator  Cummins,  who  is 
President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  and  the 
foremost  Republican  member  of  that  body, 
comes  up  this  year  for  reelection  in  Iowa, 
and  he  secured  his  renomination  in  the  local 
primaries  while  the  Chicago  convention  was 
assembling.  He  is  entitled  to  reelection  on  the 
ground  of  great  public  service  rendered,  and 
Iowa  should  support  him  regardless  of  party. 
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If  Mr.  Harding  should  be  elected  President 
it  would  mean  the  kind  of  Republican  vic- 
tor}- that  would  give  assurance  of  continued 
Republican  majorities  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  As  Chief  Executive,  Mr.  Harding 
would  work  in  cordial  cooperation  with 
Congress  under  the  leadership  of  such  men 
as  Senator  Cummins  and  Speaker  Giilett. 

_     ^    ,  _,  I'hc  selection  for  Vice-President 
6ov.  Coolidge  .  ...  ,  ,     , 

Named  for  was  made  quickly,  onlv  one  bal- 

v>ce-president  |^^^  ^^-^^  ^^^^^^^   " Senator  I\ledill 

McCormick  of  Illinois  nominated  Senator 
Irvine  L.  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin  in  a  brief 
speech  declaring  that  the  man  named*  for 
second  place  ought  to  be  of  presidential  size. 
Mr.  Lenroot  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
party,  and  might  have  secured  strong  sup- 
port for  the  presidency  but  for  Mr.  La  Toi- 
lette's control  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation. 
Furthermore,  the  convention  did  not  think 
that  Senators  ought  to  have  every  post  of 
honor ;  and  the  popular  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts won  easily  on  the  first  ballot.  Gov- 
ernor Allen  of  Kansas  and  Colonel  Anderson 
of  Virginia  were  also  mentioned,  and  either 
one  of  them  would  have  been  entirely  ac- 
ceptable to  the  convention.  Mr.  Coolidge's 
name  had  been  presented  on  behalf  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  presidential  candidate  in  a 
speech  by  Speaker  Giilett  that  w'as  one  of 
all  the  best  of  the  platform  efforts.  He  had 
also  been  eulogized  from  the  platform  by 
Mrs.  Alexander  Carlisle  Peiffer  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  a  brief  speech  that  was  as  felic- 
itous as  anything  that  the  convention  heard. 
Mr.  Lenroot  is  needed  in  the  Senate;  and 
Governor  Allen  is  young  and  has  plenty  of 
work  cut  out  for  him  in  his  own  State. 
Calvin  Coolidge  has  tlie  good  wnll  of  the 
country,  including  that  of  the  workingmen 
of  Massachusetts.  He  stood  for  the  su- 
premacy of  law  and  government  when  the 
Boston  policemen  went  on  strike,  and  he 
was  reelected  Governor  by  an  unprece- 
dented majority.  His  name  str^engthens  the 
ticket  somewhat  as  the  name  of  Roosevelt 
strengthened  the  McKinley  ticket  twenty 
years  ago. 

,    ^     L-     ^   Tlie  leaders  of  the  former  Pro- 

Leaderdhip  at 

tht  Chicago    gressive  movement  were  present 

Convention  .    r^v  •  •  ^     ^  ^l  i 

at  Chicago  m  great  strength,  and 
the  convention  did  not,  perhaps,  do  itself  full 
justice  in  the  matter  of  its  selections  of  men 
for  platform  prominence.  The  Chairman  of 
the  National  Committee,  Air.  Will  Hays, 
however,   was   a   good    representative   of   the 


younger  and  the  forw^ard-looking  elements, 
while  much  praise  is  due  to  several  women 
who  made  brief  nominating  speeches  and  who 
won  most  of  the  platform  laurels.  If  Mr. 
Lodge,  Mr.  Depew,  and  ex-Speaker  Cannon 
represented  the  history  and  traditions  of  the 
party,  it  was  Will  Hays,  Governor  Allen, 
and  some  of  the  younger  men  and  women 
present,  w^ho  w^ere  doing  the  work  upon 
which  the  party  must  rely  for  its  present  and 
future  success.  The  nomination  of  Senator 
Harding  was  helped  in  no  small  degree  by 
the  vigor,  strength  and  infectious  enthusiasm 
with  which  ex-Governor  Willis,  of  Ohio, 
presented  his  name.  As  respects  convention 
leadership  and  management,  the  criticism 
most  frequently  expressed  was  directed  to- 
ward a  number  of  Republican  Senators  w^ho 
were  regarded  as  having  come  from  Wash- 
ington to  Chicago  to  dominate  a  convention 
which  they  might  (in  the  opinion  of  these 
critics)  have  served  better  by  their  absence. 
The  so-called  keynote  speech  should,  said  the 
critics,  have  been  made  by  a  member  of  the 
party  who  had  not  been  involved  in  the  tedi- 
ous disputation  betw^een  the  Senate  and  the 
White  House. 
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(Mr.  Depew,  of  New  York,  now  in  his  eighty-seventh 
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and  felicitous  oratory,  his  voice  easily  filling  the  great 
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,    ^  Governor  Morrow,  of  Kentucky, 

An  Occasion  1,1  1  1        • 

Not  Fully      would  have  aroused  enthusiasm  ; 

improved  ^^j  some  vigorous  young  leader 
for  permanent  chairman  w^ould  have  expe- 
dited the  convention's  business  and  perceived 
the  opportunity  for  making  the  whole  occa- 
sion an  educational  and  inspiring  one,  keeping 
in  mind  the  presence  of  many  new  voters, 
especially  the  enfranchised  women.  In  view 
of  all  the  thrilling  history  that  the  country 
has  made  since  the  convention  of  1916,  there 
was  opportunity  for  splendid  oratory  and  dis- 
tinguished platform  leadership.  The  tradi- 
tion of  mysterious  management  behind  the 
scenes  is  always  resurrected  for  these  occa- 
sions; and  many  gullible  persons  supposed 
that  this  Chicago  convention  was  controlled 
by  Senator  Penrose,  who  was  seriously  ill  in 
Philadelphia.  Governor  Sproul,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  well  supported,  but  not  well 
enough  known  to  the  country  for  convention 
success  this  year.  Dr.  Butler  had  most  of  the 
great  New  York  delegation  behind  him,  and 
would  have  made  a  fine  presiding  officer  and 
official  orator  if  he  had  not  been  a  recognized 
candidate  for  the  nomination.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Senators  present  were  supporting  half  a 
dozen  different  candidates,  it  was  absurd  to 
charge  them  with  having  conspired  to  con- 
trol the  proceedings. 

"Two-thills'-  ^^^.    ^^^    g^^^^    P^^ti^s    ^^    o^- 
•  Rule  at        ganized    are    in    a    real    sense   a 

San  Francisco  •  f       ^u  ^'       t 

portion  or  the  nations  ma- 
chinery of  government.  It  is  an  injury  to 
the  nation  as  w  ell  as  to  the  party  itself  if 
one  or  the  other  of  these  organizations  works 
under  irnproper  rules.  Drastic  reform  will 
now  be  demanded  and  expected.  Far  from 
hurting  such  rudiments  of  Republicanism  as 
exist  in  the  South,  the  proposed  reform  of 
*' rotten  boroughs"  will  have  exactly  the  op- 
posite effect.  As  we  have  already  intimated, 
there  Is  much  less  practical  reason  for  chang- 
ing the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  Whether  or  not  the  two- 
thirds  rule  should  be  abrogated  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  most  Importance  for  Democrats  to 
consider.  But  for  the  rule  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote  instead  of  a  majority  vote,  Hon. 
Champ  Clark  would  have  been  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  in  1912  and  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  elected  President  instead  of 
Mr.  Wilson.  Clark  had  carried  the  Demo- 
cratic primaries  and  had  a  majority  in  the 
Baltimore  convention,  his  vote  on  the  tenth 
ballot  being  556  and  Mr.  Wilson's  only 
350.     It  was  not  until  the  forty-sixth  ballot 
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HON.  WILL  H.  HAYS,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  REPUB- 
LICAN NATIONAL  COMMITTEE,  AS  CAUGHT  IN  A 
FLASHLIGHT  SNAPSHOT  WHILE  CONFERRING  WITH 
SENATOR  HARDING  AFTER  THE  CONVENTION  WAS 
OVER.    MR.  HAYS  WILL  BE  CHIEF  CAMPAIGN  MANAGER 

that  Mr.  Wilson  had  votes  enough  to  nomi- 
nate him.  Four  years  ago  the  ticket  of 
Wilson  and  Marshall  was  renominated  by 
acclamation.  This  year  at  San  Francisco, 
if  the  nomination  were  made  by  simple  ma- 
jority vote,  as  in  Republican  conventions,  it 
Is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  William  G.  Mc- 
Adoo  would   be  chosen  on   the   first   ballot. 

How  It  May     ^^   matters   stand,    an    anti-Mc- 
Affect        Adoo    combination     formed    bv 

Candidates       nn  »       xt  -^t-      i      i       j     ' 

1  ammany  s  JNew  York  leaders 
in  conjunction  w^ith  such  delegations  as  those 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  might 
block  the  nomination  of  McAdoo.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  friends  might 
surely  block  a  ''wet"  candidate.  The  San 
Francisco  Convention  will  have  1092  mem- 
bers. A  group  of  365  delegates  holding 
firmly  to  the  purpose  of  defeating  any  par- 
ticular candidate  could  outweigh  the  prefer- 
ence of  as  many  as  727  delegates.  If  Gov- 
ernor Cox  of  Ohio,  or  Vice-President  Mar- 
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shall,  or  Mr.  McAdoo,  or  Senator  Owen  of 
Oklahoma,  or  Ambassador  John  W.  Davis, 
is  to  carry  the  day  at  San  Francisco,  he  must 
obtain  at  least  728  votes.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  two-thirds  rule  is  of  importance,  not 
merely  to  Democrats  but  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  has  given  us  Wilson  rather  than 
Champ  Clark  for  President  during  a  period 
of  eight  years  continuing  until  next  March. 
Unless  death  should  intervene,  our  next 
President  will  be  Warren  Gamaliel  Hard- 
ing, or  else  he  will  be  the  man  chosen  under 
the  two-thirds  rule  at  San  Francisco.  It 
is  a  question,  therefore,  of  wide  interest 
whether  or  not  the  minority  in  a  Demo- 
cratic convention  ought  to  be  able  to  veto 
the   choice  of  the   majority. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall 
p/VdgeT  present  a  comparison  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  plat- 
forms. The  Republicans  were  wise  to  deal 
with  the  peace  and  treatj^  question  on  its 
merits,  rather  than  upon  the  details  of  the 
long  controversy  over  ratification  as  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Senate.  The 
plank  as  adopted  had  been  prepared  in  New 


HON.    Wn^LlAM    J.    BKYAN 

(Who  rci)orte<l  the  Chicago  ("onvention  and  who  may 
lic  the  foremost  figure  in  the  convention  of  his  own  party 
at  San   Francisco) 


York  principally  by  Mr.  Root  before  his  de- 
parture for  Europe,  where  he  is  working 
with  a  group  of  distinguished  jurists  upon 
the  technical  framework  of  an  international 
court  of  judicature.  This  year's  election  is 
not  destined  to  be  a  ''solemn  referendum"  on 
the  League  of  Nations.  That  issue  cannot 
by  any  stretch  be  made  to  lie  parallel  with 
the  cleavage  between  parties.  The  Chicago 
convention  adopted  a  very  reasonable  plank 
on  labor  and  industry,  but  it  is  denounced 
by  some  of  the  leaders  of  organized  labor, 
including  Mr.  Gompers.  The  Democrats  at 
San  Francisco  may  not  find  it  any  easier  to 
satisfy  the  spokesmen  for  organized  labor. 
The  Chicago  convention  refused  to  accept 
either  of  the  proposals  about  Ireland  that 
were  urged  by  two  factions  of  the  Irish 
leaders.  If  the  Democrats  at  San  Fran- 
cisco yield  to  dictation  on  this  point,  in  order 
— as  they  will  be  promised — to  secure  three 
million  Irish-American  votes,  they  will 
merely  embarrass  their  presidential  candi- 
date ;  and  they  will  not  be  very  sure  of  win- 
ning the  votes  by  methods  so  palpably  lack- 
ing in  real  conviction. 

^^  Mr.    William    J.    Bryan,    who 

Bruans  Constantly  attended  the  Chicago 
convention  and  who  will  be  the 
foremost  personal  figure  in  the  Democratic 
convention  at  San  Francisco,  has  contributed 
to  this  issue  of  the  Review  a  frank  and 
straightforward  article  upon  policies  and 
issues  as  likely  to  present  themselves  to  the 
assembled  Democracy.  Mr.  Bryan  for  the 
past  half  year  has  strongly  favored  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Senate  reservations  and  the 
adoption  of  the  peace  treaty.  Not  only  does 
he  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  national  prohibi- 
tion is  an  established  thing,  but  he  believes 
that  both  great  parties  ought  to  uphold  it. 
Since  the  Republicans  did  not  mention  it  at 
Chicago,  he  w^ill  insist  that  the  Democrats 
endorse  it  at  San  Francisco.  His  labor 
views  seem  very  much  like  those  of  the  Re- 
publicans, as  also  do  his  opinions  on  various 
other  subjects.  He  does  not  discuss  candi- 
dates, and  does  not  see  that  any  individual 
stands  out  as  the  party's  fore-ordained  leader 
for   the    reconstruction   period    ahead   of   us. 

„   ,    ,   ,,       It  is   fortunate   for  the  country 

Party  Feeling  .  •  i  •  " 

Not  that   American    partisanship    to- 

/nterse        ^^^  j^  ^^^  ^j^^  bitter,  harsh,  and 

divisive  thing  that  one  sees  in  most  foreign 
countries  and  that  formerly  existed  here. 
The    parties    are    rival    organizations,    each 
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seeking  the  honor  and  advantage  of  running 
the  Government  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and  for  the  incidental  benefit  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons  who  wish  to  hold  office. 
Mr:  Br3'an  was  not  the  only  distinguished 
Democrat  who  visited  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion. Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAdoo  w^ere  w^elcomed 
as  honored  guests  by  the  genial  manager  of 
the  great  show  (Mr.  Upham,  of  Chicago, 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Committee),  as 
was  the  Hon.  David  R.  Francis  of  Missouri, 
not  to  mention  various  other  Democrats.  In 
similar  manner,  any  prominent  Republican 
visitors  who  may  happen  along  will  doubt- 
less be  treated  with  ample  courtesy  at  San 
Francisco.  It  would  look  as  if  the  political 
pendulum  might  swing  clear  through  and 
put  the  Republicans  in  full  power.  But  the 
Democrats  have  made  a  record  of  great 
achievement  since  1913,  and  they  will  be 
strong  enough  this  year  to  profit  a  good  deal 
by  any  serious  mistakes  made  on  the  other 
side.  Mr.  Homer  S.  Cummings,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Committee,  will  make  the 
keynote  oration  and  will  of  course  speak  with- 
out apology  for  the  two  four-year  terms  of 
President  Wilson  and  the  three  two-year 
periods  of  Democratic  control  in  Congress. 
There  will  be  no  occasion  for  recriminating 
charges  in  this  year's  campaign,  whether 
against  parties  or  candidates.  Neither  party 
will  be  under  Wall  Street  control,  nor  will 
either  one  be  Bolshevistic.  They  are  not  far 
apart  on  the  tariff ;  they  do  not  differ  appre- 
ciably on  questions  of  money,  taxation,  and 
finance  ;  there  is  little  difference  between  them 
on  questions  of  army  and  navy  policy,  or  rela- 
tiidrns  with  Europe.  The  Mexican  problem 
isrin  no  sense  one  for  partisan  treatment. 
The  voters  have  simply  to  decide  whether  or 
not:;  they  think  that  the  Republican  party 
may  now  deal  more  efficiently  with  most  of 
the  problems  before  us  than  the  party  w^hich 
has  held  executive  power  since  March,  1913, 
and^.  which  for  six  years  was  also  in  control 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Wilson  ^'^"^  Democratic  platform  at 
Provides  the  San  Francisco  will  be  constructed 
'^'"  by  a  method  radically  different 
from  that  which  the  Republicans  had 
adopted.  Every  important  section  or  clause 
of  the  Republican  platform  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  preliminary 
conference.  Never  in  the  history  of  one  of 
the  great  parties,  it  may  be  claimed,  had  so 
miich  effort  been  made  to  give  just  expression 
to  party  opinion  upon  the  great  questions  of 

July— 2 


©  Harris  &  E\»ln8 

HON.  HOMER  S.  CUMMINGS,  OF  CONNECTICUT„CHAIR- 

MAN  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

(Who  will  be  temporary  chairman  at  San  Francisco  and 
make  the  keynote  speech) 

the  day  as  in  the  preparation  of  this  year's 
Republican  platform.  Such  a  method  is 
more  available  for  the  party  out  of  power 
than  for  the  party  in  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  would  have  worked  better  for  the 
Republicans  if  the  present  Congress  were 
Democratic.  As  matters  stand,  the  Demo- 
crats can  attack  the  recent  record  of  the 
Republicans  in  Congress,  while  the  Republi- 
cans criticize  the  Democratic  Administration. 
President  Wilson  has  been  so  completely  the 
spokesman  of  his  party  as  well  as  the  master 
of  its  practical  policies  that  it  would,  have 
been  quite  out  of  the  question  this  year  to 
have  tried  to  frame  a  Democratic  platform 
on  the  Republican  plan  of  inquiry  and  con- 
ference. The  President  has  proceeded  by 
definite  acts  and  clear  utterances  to  provide 
his  party  in  advance  with  all  the  essential 
parts  of  its  campaign  program. 

,    „    ■  Senator    Glass   of   Virginia   had 

Vv  I Ison  s  r  fico 

of  Knox  written  the  platform  adopted  bv 
Resolution  ^ihc  Convention  of  his  own  State 
in  May;  and  this  had  been  approved  by  the 
President  as  interpreting  and  upholding  the 
Administration  record.  Senator  Knox  had 
secured  the  passage  through  both  Houses  of 
his    brief    resolution    intended    to    make    the 
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state  of  peace  legal  as  well  as  actual.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  on  May  27,  had  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  ringing  and  indignant  veto  message 
culminating  in  the  following  sentence: 

Such  a  peace  with  Germany — a  peace  in  which 
none  of  the  essential  interests  which  we  had  at 
heart  when  we  entered  the  war  is  safeguarded — 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  inconceivable,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  her  citizens,  and  with  the 
very   fundamental   conditions   of  civilization. 

Thus  the  President  had  provided  the  San 
Francisco  Convention  with'  the  full  record 
upon  which  to  take  its  position  as  regards  the 
ending  of  the  war  and  the  making  of  peace. 
The  adjournment  of  Congress,  not  to  as- 
semble again  until  December  6,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  matter  of  immense  relief  and 
satisfaction  to  President  Wilson.  When 
Congress  is  not  in  session,  it  is  virtually  non- 
existent as  part  of  the  working  Government. 


tive  which  has  actuated  this  Congress  is 
political  expediency  rather  than  lofty  pur- 
pose to  serve  the  public  welfare."  He  pro- 
ceeded to  specify  congressional  neglects  and 
failures,  especially  in  respect  to  remedies  for 
the  high  cost  of  living.  This  sharp  attack 
upon  the  Republican  Congress  provides  an- 
other keynote  for  the  San  Francisco  con- 
vention. From  the  President's  standpoint — 
and  quite  correctly — the  Presidential  cam- 
paign is  the  functioning  of  a  great  debating 
society,  carrying  on  intensively  through  a 
series  of  weeks.  For  purposes  of  debate,  the 
President  has  been  creating  a  strong,  logical 
position.  Ratify  the  treaty,  says  the  Presi- 
dent, and  then  peace  comes  in  a  legal  way 
to  America  as  it  has  already  come  to  the 
Allied  countries  and  to  Germany.  Ratify 
the  treaty,  and  the  war-time  legislation  will 
follow  into  the  discard  of  itself,  without 
congressional  repeal.  The  President's  posi- 
tion is  always  tenable  for  purposes  of  debate. 


Retention 

of 
War  Power 


The  Budget 

Bill 

Vetoed 


From  the  standpoint  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, this  Republican  Con- 
gress has  made  a  record  of  bungling  ineffi- 
ciency in  dealing  with  economic  problems. 
From  the  standpoint  of  its  own  Republican 
leadership,  the  Congress  has  done  very  w^ell. 


Although     Congress     had     been 

practically    unanimous    in    both 

Houses  in  voting  to  repeal 
about 'sixty  war-time  measures,  many  of 
which  had'  conferred  unusual  power  upon 
the  President,  this  desirable  proceeding  was 
made  of  no  effect  through  what  is  termed 
a  ''pocket  veto."  This  means  that  the  bill 
fails  if  the  President  does  not  act  upon  it 
while  Congress  is  still  in  session.  The  re- 
peal was  voted  only  a  day  or  two  before 
adjournment ;  and  thus  the  President  re- 
tains all  of  this  war-time  powers  until  Con- 
gress meets  again  next  December.  At  that 
time  Congress  will  either  pass  the  bill  over 
a  presidential  veto,  or  it  will  take  effect 
within  a  certain  number  of  days  if  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  act  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
retention  during  another  half  year  of  ex- 
traordinary war  powers  by  the  President  as 
against  the  judgment  of  both  parties  in  Con- 
gress was  a  disappointment  to  the  country, 
although  not  involving  the  prospect  of  any 
improper  or  unjust  use  of  authority. 

Wilson's  ^^-  ^i^so"  took  advantage  of 
criticiam  of  the  moment  of  adjournment, 
when  the  work  of  Congress  was 
naturally  under  discussion,  to  secure  a  place 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Sunday  newspapers 
of  June  6  for  a  sweeping  criticism  of  this 
Republican  branch  of  the  government.    The 

President's  assault  was  embodied   in   a   tele         

gram  to  the  heads  of  the  seventeen  Railroad      ©  Keystone  view  oo. 

l^rotherhoods.     "It  must  be  evident  to  all"      hon.  john  w.  davis,  ambassador  to  great  Britain 

said    Mr.   Wilson,    "that  the   dominating   mo-  (Who  is  much  discussed  as  a  possible  nominee  at  San 
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It  had  finally  passed  a  very  good  law  pro- 
viding for  the  introduction  of  a  budget  sys- 
tem. The  President  on  June  4  vetoed  the 
budget  measure  because  of  one  detail  in 
which  it  was  held  that  the  powers  of  the 
President  over  appointments  and  removals 
were  somewhat  abridged.  If  there  could 
have  been  a  more  useful  cooperation  between 
Congress  and  the  President  about  measures 
of  this  kind,  the  country  could  have  had  its 
budgetary  legislation.  It  would  probably 
have  been  quite  sufficient  if  the  President  had 
signed  the  bill  and  had  at  the  same  time  sent 
a  letter  to  the  committee  chairmen  request- 
ing the  slight  alteration  regarding  the  re- 
moval of  a  certain  budgetary  official  that 
Congress  would  readily  have  adopted  as  an 
amendment. 

]\Ir.  IMondell,  as  Republican 
^!conomT      floor     leader,     claimed     for     the 

Republican  Congress  a  remark- 
able record  of  retrenchment  and  economy. 
He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  eight  appro- 
priation bills  that  had  failed  to  secure  final 
passage  at  the  end  of  the  Sixty-fifth  (Demo- 
cratic) Congress  on  March  4  of  last  year, 
liad  been  passed  by  the  new  Republican  Con- 
gress in  its  opening  session  with  a  scaling 
down  that  aggregated  almost  one  billion  dol- 
lars. He  further  claimed  that  the  appro- 
priation bills  now  passed  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  have  been  reduced  by  almost  one 
and  a  half  billion  dollars,  as  compared  with 
the  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
(Democratic)  executive  departments.  In 
the  debate  over  the  high  cost  of  government, 
both  parties  will  make  the  best  use  they  can 
of  figures  that  go  quite  beyond  the  grasp  and 
understanding  of  the  average  citizen.  Mr. 
Wilson  criticizes  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
improve  the  tax  laws,  but  the  Republicans 
claim  that  Democratic  methods  of  adminis- 
tration are  responsible  for  the  terribly  high 
cost  of  government,  to  meet  whi<:h  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  secure  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
taxation  problem.  The  country  will  not  be 
able  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  great 
campaign  debating  society  to  settle  problems 
of  public,  finance  and  fiscal  policy  in  detail. 
It  will  only  be  able  to  decide  which  party 
upon  the  whole  it  would  prefer  to  trust  dur- 
ing the  next  four  years  with  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities of  an  economic  kind  that  the 
business  life  of  the  country  must  meet  as  a 
consequence  of  the  war.  We  shall  need  a 
wise  and  capable  President  and  Cabinet  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  Congress 


(Q  Underwood  &  Uiideivvood 

HON.   THOMAS   R,    MARSHALL,   OF   INDIANA,    WHO   IS 
IN    THE    EIGHTH     YEAR    OF     HIS     SERVICE    AS    VICE- 
PRESIDENT    OF    THE    UNIT€D    STATES 

(Mr.  Marshall's  popularity  is  widespread  and  not  con- 
fined to  his  own  party.  He  is  not  an  active  candidate, 
but  has  been  much  mentioned  as  a  possible  head  of  the 
Democratic   ticket  this  year) 

enjoying  good  working  relations  with  the 
Administration.  Above  all  else,  we  ought 
as  a  result  of  this  year's  congressional  and 
presidential  campaign  to  secure  a  breaking 
of  the  deadlock  that  has  been  so  disastrous  to 
the  country  for  more  than  a  3  ear  past. 

Th.n    WW*     Soon    after   this   number   of    the 

Tne  Candidates   ^  .         ,.        ., 

at  Review    is    distributed    the    re- 

San  Francisco         i.  c      ^i.        t^  ^'        r^ 

suits  or  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention will  be  known  to  everybody.  We 
are  not  taking  the  risk,  therefore,  of  making 
prophecies.  It  is  not  disputed  that  Mr. 
McAdoo's  prospects  of  nomination  have 
almost  wholly  overshadowed  those  of  any 
other  candidate,  and  that  he  will  be  strongly 
in  the  lead  on  the  first  ballot.  If  the  ma- 
jority rule  rather  than  the  two-thirds  rule 
were  to  govern  the  convention,  it  would  be 
safe  enough  to  make  a  confident  prediction. 
The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Palmer,  will 
doubtless  stand  very  high  in  the  opening 
ballots;  and  his  good  record  places  him 
among  the  foremost  public  men  of  our  day. 
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We  are  publishing  elsewhere  a  brief  article 
upon  Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio,  in  his  work 
for  improved  State  administration.  Some- 
what vaguely  in  the  background  is  the  ad- 
mirable figure  of  John  W.  Davis,  of  West 
\'irginia,  now  Ambassador  at  London ; 
while  some  of  Mr.  Hoover's  friends  who 
were  disappointed  at.  Chicago  have  been  say- 
ing that  in  case  of  a  deadlock  the  Demo- 
crats at  San  Francisco  might  adopt  the 
llaming  banner  of  their  hero.  But  when  the 
list  is  canvassed,  the  party  is  likely  to  find 
that  the  Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo  has  the 
most  points  in  his  favor. 

^    The    British    and    French    press 

A  merica  ana      ,  i  •         i  i 

the  has    commented    variously,     but 

Needs  of  Europe  ^^^^  the  whole  rather  anxiously, 

on  the  Republicans  at  Chicago.  The  absorb- 
ing question,  however,  was  that  of  obtaining 
full  and  consistent  control  of  the  American 
Government;  and  the  opposition  to  the  pres- 
ent administration  was  not  due  to  the  idea 
that  President  Wilson  is  more  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  friendship  with  Great 
Britain  and  France  than  a  Republican  Ad- 
ministration would  be.  Ambassador  Jusse- 
rand,  who  has  gone  to  France  for  a  vacation, 
can  surely  testify  that  America  will  be 
friendly  to  France,  no  matter  which  party 
wins.  Meanwhile,  the  new  British  Am- 
bassador, Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  with  his  in- 
stinct for  politics  and  his  frank  and  open 
manners,  is  not  only  doing  much  on  his  part 
to  promote  good  will,  but  is  also  learning 
much  to  reassure  him  as  to  American  senti- 


^^■At^p.-v . 


TUI-:   GOOD    SAMARITAN 

From  the  Daily  Star  (Montreal) 

[A   story   without  words,   the  characters  being   Uncle 
Sam,  John   Bull,   and  starving   Central   Kurope] 


ment.'  There  are  practical  ways  by  which, 
with  no  serious  burden  to  ourselves,  "  we 
could  have  been  of  immediate  help  to  Europe 
in  the  present  season.  We  are  publishing, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  an 
outline  of  the  method  he  has  been  advocating 
for  a  number  of  weeks  for  stimulating  the  re- 
vival of  European  industry  by  loans  here 
and  there  to  provide  raw  material  or  ma- 
chinery, or  whatever  things  are  most  needed. 
Mr.  Eliot  Wadsworth,  out  of  ample  experi- 
ence and  observation  abroad,  has,  at  our  re- 
quest, explained  the  economic  paralysis  that 
stretches  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Americans  obviously  cannot  now  deal  with 
this  situation  until  after  November ;  but  the 
need  will  be  even  more  Intease,  and  must  not 
be  ignored.  Furthermore,  that  America  will 
In  due  time  be  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  known  by  all  public  men,  and 
that  quite  irrespective  of  this  year's  election. 

T^   o  /  I.      *  Our   readers   will   be   Interested 

The  Bolshevist    .  .  ■%  r        r^-  i 

Trade        in  what  Mr.  himonds  writes  for 
ropagan  a    ^^   ^j^j^   month   on   the   German 

parliamentary  elections,  to  which  he  rightly 
attributes  great  Importance.  There  has  been 
shifting  of  party  groups,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  or  not  two  strong  coalition 
groups  will  be  evolved.  Whether  Germany 
Is  to  be  Socialistic  or  Reactionary  is  not  yet 
determined.  Mr.  SImonds  also  discusses  the 
war  between  Bolshevist  Russia  and  Poland, 
and  he  expresses  w^hat  we  are  Inclined  to  re^ 
gard  as  a  just  sympathy  for  the  claims  of 
Poland  to  better  frontiers  than  the  Parts 
Conference  had  undertaken  to  establish.  He 
proceeds  to  criticize  the  London  negotiations 
beween  Mr,  Lloyd  George  and  the  Bolshe- 
vist agents  for  resumption  of  trade  relations. 
Mr.  SImonds  Interprets  the  reasons  why 
England  wishes  peace  and  commerce  with 
the  Bolshevists,  and  why  France  opposes 
such  a  course.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  its  meeting  in  annual  session  at 
Montreal  In  the  middle  of  June,  took  the 
strongest  possible  ground  against  any  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  Bolshevist  dictatorship  In 
Russia.  Our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge  Colby,  sent  an  illuminating  statement 
of  the  Russian  situation  to  the  Federation, 
leaders  in  response  to  a  request  for  informa- 
tion. The  Federation,  in  many  of  its  posi- 
tions, is  sound  and  wise,  although  It  fails  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  most  of  those  who 
would  do  away  with  railroad  and  coal  strikes 
would   at   the   same   time   fully   provide    for 
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recognizing  all  just  claims  on  the  part  of 
workers.  In  respect  to  the  Russian  situation, 
and  mainly  also  in  respect  to  immigration 
policies,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
expresses  opinions  worthy  of  full  regard. 


M/   V.  /  ^-       Will    Canada    and    the    British 

We*t  Indies 

and  West    Indies    form    a    political 

Canada  •        :>        A  ^    •       ^u    ^    j  • 

union :  A  movement  in  that  di- 
rectfon  is  hinted  at  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  (page  69)  by  Sir  Patrick  T.'  Mc- 
Grath,  of  Newfoundland.  At  any  rate  the 
conference  that  met  on  June  1  at  Ottawa, 
in  which  the  Canadian  government  and  those 
of  the  British  possessions  in  and  near  the 
Caribbean  took  part,  discussed  closer  trade 
relations  with  each  other,  and  the  cementing 
of  such  bonds  can  hardly  fail  to  result  in 
improved  political  relationships.  This  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  natural  development 
within  the  federation  of  self-governing  peo- 
ples which  constitutes  the  British  Empire  of 
to-day.  Representatives  of  British  West 
Indian  trade  interests  were  warmly  wel- 
comed in  Canada  last  month.  The  picture 
at  the  top  of  this  page  shows  a  group  of 
these  visitors  at  Toronto. 


The 


When  the  June  number  of  the 
Mexican       Review    Went    to    press,    Presi- 

dent  Carranza,  oi  Mexico,  was 
in  flight  from  the  capital  city;  before  the 
magazine  had  reached  many  of  its  readers 
the  aged  exile  had  been  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  partisans  of  Gen.  Rodolfo  Herrera. 
Villa  was  driven  back  and  the  Obregon  party 
obtained  practically  complete  control  over 
all  of  Mexico.  On  the  first  day  of  June 
Governor  de  la  Huerta,  of  Sonora,  took  the 


oath  of  office  as  provisional  President,  and 
within  a  few  daj-s  it  was  announced  that 
elections  for  Congress  would  be  held  on 
August  1  and  for  constitutional  President  on 
September  5.  General  Obregon,  who  re- 
mains the  military  dictator  to  all  intents,  has 
stated  that  the  army  will  be  materially  re- 
duced. He  seems  disposed  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States, 
and  has  said  that  he  would  have  the  interna- 
tional line  as  free  from  armament  as  the 
American-Canadian  boundary. 

Attitude       '^^^    American    public,    on    its 
of  the         part,   is  ready  to   take   Obreg-on 

United  States     ^i-  i  -jji  • 

at  his  word,  provided  he  gives 
evidence  of  a  sincere  desire  to  rid  his  coun- 
try of  the  curse  of  militarism  and  begins  to 
develop  its  resources  in  a  sane  and  orderly 
waj^  The  Spanish  novelist,  Blasco  Ibanez, 
testifies  that  militarism  has  been  even  a 
greater  evil  in  Mexico  than  it  ever  was  in 
Germany.  The  United  States  would  rejoice 
to  see  her  neighbor  to  the  south  resum.e  the 
arts  of  peace  and  profit  by  the  rewards  there- 
of. An  intelligent,  forward-looking  admin- 
istration of  Mexican  affairs  from  now  on 
will  have  no  stronger  moral  support  from 
any  quarter  than  from  the  American  people 
and  the  Government  at  Washington,  with- 
out distinction  of  party.  The  Senate  sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Relations,  headed  b> 
Senator  Fall,  has  made  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  our  relations  with  Mexico.  On 
May  31  it  submitted  a  report  recommending 
that  the  article  in  the  Mexican  constitution 
providing  that  subsoil  products,  .  meaning 
particularly  oil,  shall  remain  the  property  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  shall  not  apply  to 
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(The  elusive  bandit  chieftain  in  Mexico,  who  is  vari- 
ously reported  as  in  forced  flight  into  the  mountains  and 
as  probable  leader  of  a  new  police  force  to  maintain 
order  throughout  the  country) 

Americans.  Procedure  under  this  article 
drew  a  protest  from  President  Wilson  In 
1918.  Confiscation  of  private  property  Is 
threatened  by  this  obnoxious  provision  of 
the  constitution,  and  a  modification  of  It 
would  contribute  to  a  better  understanding 
between  the  two  nations.  The  Republicans 
at  Chicago,  while  demanding  the  protection 
of  American  rights  and  lives  In  Mexico,  ex- 
pressed the  nation's  good-will  and  friendly 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  Mexican  people. 

The  National   ^^^  ^^^^  Important  piece  of  con- 
Mercantiie      structlve   legislation    enacted    by 

Marine  Act       >^  .        .         , 

Congress  in  its  last  session  was 
the  National  Merchant  Marine  measure, 
passed  just  before  adjournment  after  all- 
night  sessions  and  a  vast  deal  of  conference 
work  In  reconciling  the  views  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
disposition  of  the  ships  now  owned  by  the 
nation  and  for  the  development  of  a  great 
American  Mercantile  Marine.  It  effects  the 
settlement  of  two  aggressively  opposing  views 
as  to  the  proper  course  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  enormous  tonnage  of  ships 
now  owned  by  the  nation.  One  plan,  strong- 
ly urged  by  Mr.  Hurley,  would  have  sold  the 
ships  to  private  operators  at  once,  the  Gov- 
ernment going  out  of  the  shipping  business 
without  delay.  Such  advisers  felt  that  we 
were  on  the  verge  of  a  falling  market  so  far 
as  ships  and  pretty  much  everything  else  was 
concerned,  and  that  a  forced  sale  at  figures 
aiiytliing  near  current  quotations  for  ocean 
tonnnge  was  better  business  for  the  (lovern- 
ment  than  to  take  the  chances  of  having  to 


dispose  of  these  vessels  later  on  when  prices 
might  be  far  below  their  present  level.  The 
vessels  available  for  sale  aggregate  nearly 
10,000,000  tons,  and  the  question  was  a  big 
one  In  dollars  and  cents.  The  opposing  view 
was  that  any  forced  sale  of  the  fleet  would 
be  disastrous  as  to  prices  realized  for  everj- 
one  but  purchasers  and  speculators. 

^^  .^  The  measure  passed  by  Congress 
to  Avoid  in  June,  while  accepting  fully 
the  theory  that  the  ships  should 
be  operated  by  private  owners  as  soon  as  is 
consistent  with  a  disposition  of  them  on  fa- 
vorable terms  of  sale,  guards  carefully  against 
any  forced  sale  at  all,  or  any  hurry  in  the 
dispersal  of  the  Government  fleet.  Or  I-t 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  Ship- 
ping Board  is  carefully  Instructed  to  guard 
against  forced-sale  prices  or  any  kind  of  sacri- 
fice.* For  the  act  gives  enormous  power  and 
responsibility  to  the  Shipping  Board,  simply 
Instructing  It  to  go  ahead  within  certain 
defined  limits  and  eventually  to  get  rid  of 
the  fleet  by  any  means  it  would  adopt  if  it 
were  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  private 
stockholders.  The  Shipping  Board  is  In- 
creased to  seven  members,  each  to  receive 
compensation  of  $12,000  a  year,  and  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the  operating 
branch  of  the  Board,  has  its  life  indefinitely 
prolonged — until  the  last  ship  has  been  sold 
to  private  owners. 

Details  '^^^  shIps  are  to  be  sold  only  to" 
of  the  corporations  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  stock  is  held  by  American 
citizens,  when  engaged  in  overseas  trade,  and 
In  the  case  of  vessels  disposed  of  for  coastwise 
trafl^c  the  purchasing  corporation  must  be 
owned  to  the  extent  of  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  Its  stock  by  American  citizens.  Purchasers 
can  pay  for  vessels  in  fifteen  annual  instal- 
ments, with  rates  of  interest  on  the  deferred 
pavments  fixed  by  the  Board.  A  "revolving 
fund"  of  $25,000,000,  recruited  from  the 
funds  received  from  sales  or  the  operation 
of  vessels,  is  set  up  for  five  years  to  enable 
the  Board  to  establish  shipping  routes  where 
It  may  deem  necessary  In  case  private  capital 
refuses  to  embark  in  such  lines,  and  to  make 
loans  to  private  owners  attempting  to  carry 
out  the  Shipping  Board's  instructions  as  to 
the  establishing  of  new  routes.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  measure 
will  to  a  peculiar, degree  depend  on  the  seven 
men  who  make  up  the  Board.  The  nation 
virtually  turns  over  to  them  these  enormous 
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assets  and  tells  them  not  to  sacrifice  any 
values  and  to  make  a  success  of  the  sale  and 
operation  of  ships  any  way  they  can  as  long 
as   purchasers   and    operators   are   American. 

The  rather  dismal  reports  in 
in  the  May  from  the  Department  ot 
Crop  Outlook  Agriculture,  due  to  bad  crop 
weather  and  shortage  of  labor,  were  some- 
what qualified  for  the  better  in  the  later  esti- 
mates of  June  8.  The  month  of  May  brought 
an  improvement  of  19,000,000  bushels  in 
the  winter  wheat  crop  and  spring  wheat 
promised  68,000,000  bushels  more  than  last 
year.  Even  so,  the  June  indications  were 
for  a  total  harvest  this  year  of  onlv  781,000,- 
000  bushels,  as  against  941,000,000  bushels 
actually  harvested  last  year.  With  the  revised 
estimates,  however,  we  can  now  look  forward 
to  a  crop  only  five  per  cent,  smaller  than  the 
five-year  average  from  1914  to  1918,  which 
included  three  record-breaking  harvests. 

At  the  conference  in  Washing- 
*  o/"'"  ton  last  May  of  the  bankers  of 
Credit  ^i^g  country  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  there  were  emphatic  warn- 
ings as  to  the  growing  strain  on  credit  due 
to  advancing  prices  and  wages,  curtailed  pro- 
duction and  expanding  loans.  Governor 
Harding,  of  the  Board,  estimated  the  expan- 
sion of  banking  credit  properlv  attributable 
to  the  war  at  $11,000,000,000,  while  money 
in  circulation  had  increased  $1,900,000,000. 
Liberty  bonds  had  fallen  so  far  in  current 
quotations  that  certain  issues  were  selling  on 
a  basis  of  no  less  than  6.30  per  cent,  return. 
It  was  made  clear  that  either  credit  must  be 
reduced  more  rapidly  than  production  is 
diminished,  or  production  must  be  increased 
at  a  rate  greater  than  the  expansion  of  credit. 
Following  these  warnings  came  on  May  29 
a  drastic  vertical  raise  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank's  discount  rate.  The  New  York  in- 
stitution established  its  discount  rate  at  7  per 
cent.,  the  fourth  consecutive  increase  since 
last  November  in  the  campaign  to  put  the 
brakes  on  inflation.  On  all  commercial 
papers,  except  bankers'  acceptances,  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  must 
now  pay  7  per  cent.,  as  against  5^  per  cent, 
last  November,  when  the  rate  increases  be- 
gan. The  rate  on  advances  secured  by  Lib- 
erty bonds  has  been  raised  from  5  to  6  per 
cent,  and  those  on  United  States  treasury 
certificates  from  5  to  5^  per  cent.     In  some 


other  sections  of  the  country,  the  Dallas  and 
Kansas  City  regions,  a  different  method  is 
being  used  to  slow  up  the  expansion  of  credit. 
Here  there  are  varying  discount  rates  increas- 
ing as  any  individual  borrowing  bank  in- 
creases its  discounts,  thus  penalizing  those 
who  borrow  bevond  a  certain  limit. 


What  Are 


Some  interesting  testimony  was 
theTaii'roads  introduced  in  the  rate  hearings 
^^''^''-  last  month  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  to  the  actual  phys- 
ical value  of  the  railroads.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  a  basic  premise  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Plumb  plan  that  the  roads 
are  probably  really  worth  some  $8,000,000,- 
000  less  than  the  figures  of  their  "property 
accounts"  show.  As  the  Esch-Cummins  bill 
provides  for  rates  to  produce  SlA  or  6  per 
cent,  on  the  actual  fair  value  of  the  rail- 
roads, this  question  of  a  genuine  appraisal  of 
the  properties  becomes  all-important  at  pres- 
ent and  really  the  deciding  question  between 
the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  rates 
prescribed  in  the  legislation  now  to  be  tried. 
The  Government  has  been  engaged  for  seven 
vears  in  working  out  the  true  physical  value 
of  the  roads  and  has  spent  $30,000,000 
already  in  the  task,  but  until  the  present 
rate  hearing  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the 
results  of  this  investigation  sufficiently  broad 
and  representative  to  be  of  service. 

In  the  testimonv  presented  to  the 
Some  ^-    *     .     .  , 

Real  Commerce      Commission      last 

month,  however,  an  officer  of  the 
carriers'  valuation  committee  made  public 
the  Government's  determination  of  the  value 
of  fifty  railroad  systems,  aggregating  51,853 
miles,  showing  that  their  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion even  at  1914  prices  would  be  $3,203,- 
782,543,  while  their  property  investment  ac- 
counts showed  $3,158,275,156  carried  on  the 
books  of  the  companies.  On  the  basis  of 
present  prices  of  construction  instead  of 
those  obtaining  six  years  ago  the  current 
valuation  of  their  properties  would  obviously 
be  many  billions  greater.  The  spokesman  for 
the  carriers  said  that  railway  experts  believe 
the  completed  valuation  report  will  show  the 
properties  to  be  worth  at  least  $2,000,000,000 
in  excess  of  their  capitalization  and  $6,000,- 
000,000  more  than  the  present  market  value 
of  their  stocks  and  bonds.  The  aggregate 
railway  investment  claimed  by  the  carriers 
in  these  hearings  is  $20,616,000,000. 


FIVE  LEADERS  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR  RECEIVE  HONORS  FROM  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

("In  recognition  of  their  great  services  in  organizing  America's  effort,"  the  honorary  degree  o£  Doctor  of 
Laws  is  conferred  upon  these  prominent  men  of  America.  They  are,  from  left  to  right:  General  John  J.  Pershing, 
commander-in-chief,  A.  E.  F. ;  Rear- Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  commander  of  American  naval  forces  in  European 
waters;  Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent,  chief  of  the  Chaplains'  Service,  A.  E.  F.;  Henry  P.  Davison,  chairman,  War 
Council,    American   Red    Cross,   and    Herbert   Hoover,   Food  Administrator) 
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{From    May   ly   to   June   i6,   ig2o) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

May  18. — ^The  Senate  receives  a  report  stating 
that  oil  reserves  are  not  expected  to  last  twenty 
years,  40  per  cent,  of  the  fields  being  exhausted. 

May  19. — The  House,  voting  209  to  106,  re- 
fuses approval  of  State  federalization  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  in  sending  the  Army  bill  back 
to  conference  requests  no  change  of  pre-war 
status    of   the    Guard. 

May  20. — The  Senate  adopts  the  Borah  reso- 
lution for  investigation  of  pre-convention  cam- 
paign expenditures  by  presidential  candidates. 

May  21. — The  House  adopts  the  Knox  peace 
resolution,  228  to  139,  19  Democrats  voting  with 
the    Republican    majority. 

May  24. — In  the  Senate,  testimony  before  an 
investigating  committee  reveals  the  expenditure 
of  $414,984  for  Governor  Lowden  for  t'he  Re- 
publican   presidential    nomination. 

May  25. — Senate  committee  testimony  shows  a 
$62,185  fund  for  Mr.  Hoover's  campaign  for  the 
Republican    nomination. 

The   Senate   passes   the   annual    Pension   bill   of 

$279,000,000. 

May  26. — The  Senate  learns  that  General 
Wood's  campaign  fund  was  nearly  $1,000,000. 
.  .  .  The  Senate  reconsiders  the  Nolan-Johnson 
$3  a  day  minimum  bill  for  Government  em- 
ployees, on  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  (Dem.,  Colo.), 
and    rescinds   its   passage. 

May  27. — In  the  Senate,  an  investigating  com- 
mittee learns  that  Senator  Harding's  campaign 
fund  was  $113,109;  Governor  Coolidge's  $68,375; 
and    Dr.   Butler's   $40,550. 

The  House  passes  a  bill  authorizing  the  Treas- 
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ury    to    make    final    settlement    of    $1,000,000,000 
back  taxes. 

May  28. — In  the  House,  the  Knox  peace  reso- 
lution fails,  in  a  vote  of  219  to  152,  to  obtain 
a  two-thirds  majorit"^  for  passage  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  .  .  .  The  conference  report  on  the 
Army  Reorganization  bill  is  approved,  236  to  106. 

May  29. — In  the  Senate,  the  Armenian  mandate 
comes  up  for  debate.  .  .  .  The  investigation  of 
campaign  expenditures  shows  a  fund  for  Genera! 
Wood  of  $1,180,043;  Senator  Johnson's  was  more 
than  $200,000.  ...  A  pension  bill  for  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans  is  passed,  granting  $12 
to   $30    a   month    for    incapacitation. 

In  the  House,  the  soldier  bonus  bill  is  passed, 
289  to  92,  with  less  than  an  hour's  debate  under 
suspension    of    rules. 

May  31. — In  the  Senate,  the  sub-committee 
under  Mr.  Fall  (Rep.,  N.  M.)  reports  on  its 
Mexican  investigations,  stating  an  American  loss 
of  over  $500,000,000  during  the  revolution,  pro- 
posing financial  aid  for  Mexico  and  a  constitu- 
tional revision  with  the  alternative  of  interven- 
tion, and  suggesting  the  establishment  of  a  Claims 
Commission  for  murders  of  Americans  in  Mexico. 

The  House,  voting  233  to  58,  passes  a  bill  per- 
mitting agriculturists  to  combine  for  the  sale  of 
farm  produce  despite  anti-trust  laws,  but  limit- 
ing dividends  to  8  per  cent,  a  year. 

June  1. — The  Senate  "respectfully  declines"  to 
give  permission  to  the  President  to  establish  an 
American  mandate  over  Armenia,  voting  52  to 
23   against  the  mandate. 

June  2. — Conferees  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
bill    report   favorably    to   both    Houses. 

June    3. — The    House    votes    343    to    3    to    repeal 
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all  war  laws  except  the  Lever  Act  and  the  enemy 
trading  act. 

Both  Houses  pass  the  Postal  bill,  increasing 
aggregate  pay  of  workers  $34,375,000  a  year. 

June  5. — In  the  Senate,  the  Pomerene  resolu- 
tion to  continue  campaign  expenditure  investiga- 
tions  is   passed. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Mondell,  of  Wyoming  (Re- 
publican floor  leader),  reviewing  the  work  of 
the  session,  declares  that  Congress  has  saved 
$2,374,460,917;  it  passed  the  Merchant  Marine, 
Mineral  Land  Leasing,  Water  Power  and  Pro- 
hibition bills;  the  amended  Budget  and  the  Sol- 
dier Bonus  bills  fail  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Presi- 
dent fails  to  sign  the  measure  repealing  his 
extraordinary    war    powers. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Con- 
gress comes  to  an  end. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

May  18. — Georgia  Democrats,  at  the  State 
Convention,  repudiate  Mr.  Wilson's  League. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  confers  with 
bankers,  who  agree  to  curtail  "long  standing, 
non-essential  loans"  and  discourage  unnecessary 
borrowing  in  order  to  reduce   inflation. 

May  20. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion orders  railroads  to  reroute  freight  to  shorten 
the  haul,  make  daily  car  deliveries  to  other  lines, 
and  send  solid  trains  of  empties  to  the  West,  to 
relieve    freight  congestion. 

May  24. — President  Wilson,  in  a  message  to 
Congress,  requests  permission  to  establish  an 
American  mandate  over  Armenia,  citing  the  Sen- 
ate   resolution   of   sympathy. 

May  25. — Governor  Smith,  of  New  York,  signs 
a  bill  providing  $1,000,000  as  that  State's  share 
of  initial  construction  costs  for  an  interstate 
vehicular  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River. 

May  26. — A  federal  grand  jury  indicts  the 
American  Woolen  Companies  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  for  excessive  profits. 


May  27. — President  Wilson  vetoes  the  Knox 
peace    resolution    adopted    by   Senate    and    House. 

May  28. — President  Wilson  approves  the  Vir- 
ginia Democratic  platform  and  praises  the  planks 
on  the  League  of  Nations,  finance,  and  recon- 
struction. 

May  29. — President  Wilson  nominates  Mrs. 
Annette  Adams,  of  San  Francisco,  as  assistant 
to    the    Attorney-General. 

May  31. — President  Wilson  and  Homer  S.  Cum- 
mings,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  confer  on  the  latter's  "keynote"  speech 
at  the   San  Francisco  Convention  on  June  28. 

June  1. — The  Supreme  Court  decides  the  Ohio 
prohibition  referendum  case,  holding  that  ratifi- 
cation by  a  State  legislature  of  a  federal  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  final  and  not  subject  to 
referendum  by  the  people.  .  .  .  The  salaries  of 
the  President  and  of  federal  judges  are  exempted 
from  the  income  tax  by  a  decision  of  the  court. 

June  4. — President  Wilson  vetoes  the  budget 
bill,  claiming  it  interferes  in  removal  of  ap- 
pointees with  the  executive  authority.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Wilson  appoints  William  O.  Thompson,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  Neal  J.  Ferry,  of  McAdoo,  Pa,, 
and  William  L.  O'Connell,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  as 
the   Anthracite    Coal    Commission. 

Frank  L.  Polk,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
signs, effective  June  15,  due  to  ill  health,  and 
will   be   succeeded   by  Norman  Davis. 

June  5. — Mr.  Wilson  charges  Congress  with 
failure,  especially  in  economic  measures,  due  to 
domination  of  political  expediency. 

June  7. — The  Supreme  Court  decides  that  the 
Eighteenth  (Prohibition)  Amendment  and  the 
Volstead  enforcement  act  are  constitutional. 

Galveston,  Texas,  is  placed  under  martial  law 
as  a  result  of  serious  congestion  from  a  long- 
shoremen's  strike. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  an- 
nounces   the    immediate    appropriation    of    $125,- 


A  COMMENCEMENT-DAY  GROUP  AT  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY.  JUNE  15 
(Standing,    from    left   to    right — Dean    Andrew    F.    West,    Rev.    Dr.    John    Sprole   Lyons,    Paul    Shorey,    Edward 
Lounsbery    Bradley,    Thomas    Griffith    Haight,    Albert   William    Atwood,    Calvin    Noyes    Kendall.      Sitting,    from    left 
to    right — Mather   Almon    Abbott,    Col.    William    Barclay    Parsons,    Sir    Auckland    C.    Geddes,    British    Ambassador; 
President  John  Greer  Hibben,  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  John  Work  Garrett) 
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@  Harris  &  Ewlng 

-  .  SENATOR    HARDING    IS   A   GOLF  ENTHUSIAST 

(He    is    photographed    here    with    ex-Senator    Bourne,    of 
Oregon,   on    the   links   of   a   Washington    club) 

000,000    for    the    purchase    of    railway    equipment 
and    rolling    stock. 

In  the  Iowa  primary,  Senator  Cummins  (Rep.) 
is   renominated  by  25,000  plurality. 

June  8. — Attorney-General  Palmer,  acting  in 
the  New  York  harbor  strike,  rules  that  the  Adam- 
son  eight-hour-day  law  applies  to  all  equipment 
used   by   railroads    regardless    of    ownership. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  opens  at 
Chicago;  Senator  Lodge  makes  the  keynote  speech 
as    temporary    chairman. 

The  Louisiana  Senate  defeats  ratification  of 
the    federal    suffrage    amendment,    22    to    19. 

June  9. — The  New  York  Supreme  Court  en- 
joins truckmen's  unions  and  steamship  companies 
from   boycotting  open   shop   companies. 

Tennessee  Democrats,  in  convention,  condemn 
Senator  Shields  for  opposing  President  Wilson's 
League  of  Nations,  and  instruct  hini  to  reverse 
his    position. 

Secretary  Houston  announces  an  issue  of  $400,- 
000,000  Treasury  certificates  at  5-)4  and  6  per 
cent.;  reduction  of  national  debt  one  billion  dol- 
lars to  $25,000,000,000;  and  reduction  of  floating 
debt  from  $4,000,000,000  on  August  31,  1919,  to 
$2,850,000,000. 

June  10. — The  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion adopts  a  platform  presented  by  its  resolutions 
committee,  read  by  Senator  Watson  (Indiana)  as 
chairman. 

June  11. — The  indictment  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company  for  profiteering  is  quashed  in 
the    Federal     District    ('ourt    on    the    ground    that 


^^oolen    cloth    is    not    wearing    apparel    under    the 
amendment   to   the   Lever   Act. 

June  12. — Senator  Warren  G.  Harding,  of 
Marion,  Ohio,  is  nominated  on  the  tenth  ballot 
as  the  Republican  choice  for  President  in  the 
National  Convention  at  Chicago;  Governor  Cal- 
vin Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts,  is  unanimously 
nominated    for   Vice-President. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

May  13. — Japanese  parliamentary  election  re- 
turns show  a  victory  for  the  Government  Party, 
the  Seiyu-kai,  which  wins  265  seats;. the  Opposi- 
tion, Kensei-kai,  hold  119,  the  Kokumin-to  29, 
and    the    Independents    39. 

May  17. — In  Ireland,  more  than  2000  British 
troops    are    landed    to    protect    the    police. 

Pablo  Gonzales  withdraws  from  the  Mexican 
jjresidential    contest    in    the    interest    of    harmony. 

Admiral  Sah  Chen-Ping  succeeds  Piemier  Chin 
Yun-Peng    of    China. 

May  21. — Premier  Nitti  forms  a  new  cabinet 
in  Italy,  with  Vittorio  Scialoia  as  Foreign  Minis- 
ter ;  20,000  Italian  officers  refuse  to  obey  de- 
mobilization  orders. 

Premier  Millerand,  of  France,  receives  a  vote 
of  confidence,  526  to  90,  for  his  stand  against  the 
railroad  strikers.  The  General  Federation  of 
Labor   calls   off    the    strikes. 

Madrid   is  placed   under  martial   law. 

May  22. — Venustiano  Carranza,  fugitive  presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  is  shot  while  asleep  near  Tlax- 
])alan    by    troops    in    his    escort. 

May  23. — Heavy  troop  patrols  are  established 
in  Ireland  at  Dublin  and  other  points;  crime  and 
incendiarism    continue. 

General  Rafael  Montalvo  is  nominated  for  the 
Cuban   presidency   by   the    Conservatives. 

In  Spain,  many  thousands  of  women  take  part 
in  demonstrations  demanding  a  reduction  of  the 
high   cost   of   living. 

May  24. — In  Mexico,  General  Obregon  orders 
the  arrest  of  Bonillas,  Barragan,  and  others  in 
connection  with  the  death  of  President  Carranza. 

May  25. — The  report  of  the  coi;nmission  ap- 
pointed by  Britain  to  investigate  the  Amritsar 
affair  of  April,  1919,  in  which  a  number  of  Indian 
natives  were  killed,  is  filed  by  Lord  Hunter;  the 
British  majority  and  Indian  minority  agree  that 
the  shooting  was  necessary,  but  condemn  General 
Dyer's   handling   of    the    affair. 

A  railroad  strike  of  men  in  Ireland  opposed  to 
the  shipment  by  England  of  troops  and  munitions 
succeeds  in   tying  up   traffic   near   Dublin. 

May  26. — In  Mexico,  Gen.  Rodolfo  Herrera 
surrenders  to  General  Cardenas,  and  is  taken  to 
the   capital    to   tell    how   Carranza   was   killed. 

The    French    Senate    votes    to    tax   bachelors. 

The  German  Ministry  of  Transport  announces 
the  delivery  of  5000  locomoti-v^es  to  the  Entente 
under    the    treaty. 

'^I'he  Prince  of  Wales  arrives  at  Melbourne 
from    New    Zealand. 

The  Japanese  government  sends  50,000,000  \qu 
tf)  Yokohama   to   stop   a   nm   on  the  banks. 

May  28. — Premier  Millerand  receives  his  larg- 
est vote  of  confidence,  535  to  68,  from  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  endorsing  his  policy  on  Ger- 
man  treaty   enforcement   and   the   Spa   conference. 


RECORD    OF    CURRENT   EVENTS 
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May  29. — The  first  elected  Parliament  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic,  by  vote  of  284  to  61, 
chooses  Thomas  Carrique  Masaryk  President. 

May  30. — The  British  Cabinet  consults  Lord 
French,  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  and  General  Sir 
Nevill  Macready  regarding  Home  Rule  and  the 
new   crisis   in   Ireland. 

June  1. — The  Mexican  Provisional  President, 
Adolfo  de   la   Huerta,   is   inducted   into   office. 

June  2. — Dr.  Manuel  Gondra  (formerly  Minis- 
ter to  the  United  States)  is  elected  President  of 
Paraguay. 

June  3. — The  British  House  of  Commons  de- 
bates   the    Irish    Home   Rule   bill. 

June  6. — German  elections  give  Majority  So- 
cialists 110  seats  in  the  Reichstag;  Independent 
Socialists,  80 ;  Centrists,  67 ;  Nationalists,  65 ; 
People's  Party,  61;  and  Democrats,  45:  in  a 
total    vote   of  25,100,576. 

The  Mexican  Provisional  President  announces 
that  elections  for  Congress  will  be  held  August 
1,   and  for  President  September  5. 

June  9. — Premier  Nitti  and  his  Italian  Cabinet 
resign,  failing  support  on  annulment  of  bread 
price  restrictions;  Signor  Orlando  resigns  as 
president  of  the  Chamber. 

June  10. — Premier  Semeden,  of  Hungary,  re- 
signs  with   his   cabinet. 

June  11. — The  Austrian  Cabinet,  under  Dr. 
Karl  Renner,  resigns. 

June  14. — A  new  Australian  Governor-General, 
Baron  Henry  William  Forster,  is  appointed  to 
succeed   Sir  Ronald  C.  Munro-Ferguson. 

June  15. — General  Wrangel's  South-Russian 
army  captures  4000  Bolsheviki  and  40  guns  in 
a    well-equipped    offensive    from    the    Crimea. 

INTERNATIONAL  REUTIONS 

May  18. — France  withdraws  her  troops  from 
cities  in  the  Ruhr  Valley,  Germany  having  ful- 
filled   the   Allied    terms. 

Bolshevik  troops  cross  the  Persian  frontier  at 
Astara   and   force   withdrawal    of   British   troops. 

Raymond  Poincare  resigns  from  the  Repara- 
tions Commission ;  the  Hythe  Conference  is  re- 
ported to  have  agreed  that  Germany  shall  pay 
an    indemnity   of   $60,000,000,000    in    thirty  years. 

May  21. — A  new  Siberian  buffer  state,  Verkhnie 
Udinsk,  is  formed  from  territories  east  of  Lake 
Baikal   under   M.   Krasnosholkoff. 

The  Persian  Foreign  Minister  protests  to  the 
League    of    Nations    against    Bolshevik    invasion. 

May  22. — President  Wilson  accept§  the  Allied 
Invitation  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  Armenia. 

Martial  law  is  declared  in  the  Teschen  plebis- 
cite area  by  the  Interallied  Commission  because 
of  riots  between  Poles  and  Czechoslovaks. 

May  23. — Bolsheviki  in  Persia  capture  the 
Denikine   fleet  of   cruisers    and    transports. 

Poles  hold  a  ninety-mile  front  against  attacks 
by  reinforced  Bolsheviki,  who  seek  to  open  com- 
munication   with    East    Prussia. 

May  25. — The  salmon  fisheries  treaty  between 
the  United   States   and    Canada   is   signed. 

The  Dutch  Government  announces  suspension 
of  treaty  negotiations  with  Belgium,  due  to  dif- 
ferences over  sovereignty  of  the  Wiellngen  Pas- 
sage, Belgium  desiring  it  for  the  protection  of 
Zeebrugge. 


@  Underwood  &  Underwood 

A    REPUBLICAN    CONVENTION    SNAPSHOT 

(Mr.  Frederic  Upham,  treasurer  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee; Mr.  Will  H.  Hays,  Chairman,  and  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt)  .  „ 

May  26. — Germany  begins  restoration  of 
Louvain  at  a  cost  of  5,000,000  francs  gold ;  France 
and  Belgium  each  receive  from  Germany  nearly 
8,000,000,000  marks  in  cash  and  securities,  and 
large  quantities  of  art  works  and  documents. 

The  new  British  Ambassador  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  is  received  by  President  Wilson  with 
Ambassador  Alencar  of  Brazil.  .  .  .  Viscount 
Sutemi  Chinda,  Japanese  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  is  succeeded  by  Baron  Gonsuke  Hayashl. 

May  27. — Gregory  Krassin,  head  of  the  Bol- 
shevist Commercial  Commission,  arrives  at  Lon- 
don and  joins  representatives  of  Russian  co- 
operatives for  a  trade  conference  with  the  Allies. 

May  29. — Greek  troops  begin  the  occupation 
of  Bulgarian   Thrace,    without   incident. 

May  31. — Canadians  and  West  Indians  enter 
into  conference  at  Ottawa  for  closer  trade  and 
political    relations. 

June  1. — At  Paris,  American  Ambassador  Wal- 
lace signs  the  Inter-Allied  Aerial  Navigation 
Convention  with  reservations  protecting  Ameri- 
can sovereignty  and  customs  duties ;  this  treat}' 
must  receive   ratification   by  the   Senate. 

Pope  Benedict,  in  an  encyclical  on  "Christian 
Reconciliation,"  rescinds  the  veto  of  Pius  IX  on 
official  visits  of  Catholic  sovereigns  to  the  King 
at  Rome. 

June  3. — On  the  Polish  front,  the  Bolsheviki 
succeed  in  flanking  and  driving  back  General 
Pilsudskl's    troops. 

New  credits  for  Central  European  countries 
are  arranged  as  follows,  mainly  as  raw  ma- 
terials and  food:  Denmark,  12,000,000  kroner; 
Norway,  17,000,000  kroner;  Sweden,  10,000,000 
kroner;  Britain  £10,000,000;  Holland,  12,500,000 
florins;    Switzerland,    15,000,000    francs. 
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June  4. — Hungary  signs  a  treaty  of  peace,  In- 
cluding the  League  of  Nations,  at  Versailles; 
Ambassador  Wallace  signs  for  the  United  States. 

June  6. — Turkey  is  granted  a  fifteen-day  ex- 
tension of  time  to  present  views  about  the  treaty. 

June  9. — Poles  annihilate  Bolshevist  Third  and 
Twelfth    Divisions    and    occupy    Czarnica. 

June  10. — Intrigue  puts  15,000  Albanians  on  the 
war  path  against  Italian  troops  of  occupation, 
who    withdraw    in    many    places. 

June  13. — The  International  Suffrage  Alliance 
Congress  at  Geneva  closes. 

June  14. — Kiev,  in  the  Ukraine,  is  evacuated 
by  the  Poles  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  cavalry  at- 
tack; the  Bolsheviki  concentrate  thirty  divisions 
of   reinforcements    at   this   front. 

The  Mexican  Provisional  Government  recov- 
ers 3,733,604  pesos^old  and  1,000,935  pesos  sil- 
ver from  the  late  President's  train;  this  with 
other  funds  turns  a  deficit  into  a  surplus. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

May  17. — In  Omaha,  Neb.,  all  stores  reduce 
prices  on  wearing  apparel  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 

The  Interchurch  World  Movement  decides  to 
reduce  expenditures  from  $1,000,000  a  month  to 
$150,000,  and  to  raise  a  fund  of  $10,000,000  bv 
July   15. 

May  21.— April  exports  show  a  $135,000,000 
decrease,  and  imports  fall  off  $30,000,000;  gold 
imports  reach  $50,000,000,  exports  $44,000,000,  sil- 
ver  exports   $17,000,000,    imports   $11,000,000. 

May  23. — The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  places 
Montana  first  in  public  school  efficiency  in  a  re- 
port by  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres. 

May  24. — Reports  show  increased  freight  move- 
ment and  a  reduction  of  cars  on  sidings  from 
269,000  to  170,000. 

May  25. — The  truckmen's  strike  in  New  York 
City,  involving  a  boycott  of  non-union  docks  and 
open-shop  factories,  brings  3000  merchants  into  a 
$500,000  organization  to  fight  by  organizing  their 
own    trucking    system. 

May  27. — M.  Paul  Painleve,  of  France,  arrives 
at  New  York  on  his  way  to  China  with  a  scien- 
tific   and    technical    mission. 

May  28. — (iov.  Henry  J.  Allen,  of  Kansas,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  debate  the  Kansas  Industrial  Re- 
lations  law   in    New   York   at   Carnegie   Hall. 

New  England  shoe,  woolen,  and  cotton  mills 
cut  down  production,  close,  or  go  on  part  time, 
putting   20,000   men   out  of   work. 

May  29. — The  Shipping  Board  charters  thirteen 
former  German  passenger  ships  to  the  United 
States  Mail  Steamship  Company,  100  per  cent. 
American   owned. 

New  York  receives  5000  immigrants;  8275  were 
landed    the    previous   week. 

May  30. — Two  large  Canadian  paper  mill 
companies  merge  $60,000,000  of  property  at  Ot- 
tawa,  to   produce   650,000   tons   of  paperj 

May  31. — Hundreds  of  thousands  of  World 
War  veterans  join  in  Memorial  Day  parades  for 
the  first  time,  with  veterans  of  the  Ci\  il  and 
Spanish    American    wars. 


June  3. — The  U.  S.  S.  Tennessee,  the  largest 
superdreadnought,  is  commissioned  at  the  Brook- 
lyn  Navy  Yard. 

June  5. — New  York  City,  according  to  census 
figures  announced,  gained  804,268  in  ten  years, 
with    present   population    5,621,151. 

June  6. — The  General  Education  Board  dis- 
tributes for  Mr.  Rockefeller  $20,261,900  to  medi- 
cal   schools    and   other   educational    ins-titutions. 

June  8. — Bar  silver  prices  drop  in  New  York 
and  London  to  a  new  low  level  of  48^  d.  and 
84  cents,  with  a  lO^^-cent  fall  during  the  day. 

June  9. — Los  Angeles,  with  a  population  of 
575,480,  outranks  San  Francisco,  and  becomes  the 
largest   city   west   of    St.    Louis. 

June  12. — Census  reports  show  58  cities  out  of 
1100  double  their  size  in  1910;  of  these  33  are 
in  the  North,  17  in  the  South,  and  8  in  the  West; 
Akron,  Ohio,  gains  over  200  per  cent.,  attaining 
208,435;  Chicago  retains  its  place  as  second 
largest  city   with   2,701,212. 

OBITUARY 

May  19. — Rev.  Charles  Stewart  Davison,  mis- 
sionary  to  Japan,  43. 

May  20. — Brig.-Gen.  John  M.  K.  Davis,  re- 
tired, 76.  .  .  .  Edgar  Dean  Crumpacker,  ex- 
Representative    from    Tenth   Indiana    District,  67. 

May  21.— Brig.-Gen.  Frank  Taylor,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,   78. 

May  26. — Frederic  Beach  Jennings,  counsel  for 
the   Associated  Press,    66. 

May  27. — James  T.  DuBois,  ex-Minister  to 
Colombia  and  Consul-General  to  Switzerland,  6?. 

May  28.— Chaplain  Donald  McLaren,  U.  S.  nJ 
retired,  86.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  Pond  Parker, 
of  Hartford,   Conn.,   hymn   writer,   85. 

May  29. — A.  Francis  du  Pont,  of  Montreal, 
33.  .  .  .  Edmund  Gybbon  Spilsbury,  famous  min- 
ing   and    metallurgical    engineer,    75. 

May  30. — Col.  Alexander  S.  Bacon,  lawyer, 
writer,  and  lecturer,  66.  .  .  .  Dr.  George  Mor- 
rison, Australian  physician,  journalist,  and  politi- 
cal  adviser  to  the  President  of  China,   58. 

June  3. — Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Augustus  Stoddard, 
author  and  theologian,  87.  .  .  .  Clifton  Craw- 
ford, comedian,  45.  .  .  .  Francis  Marion  Burdick, 
Columbia    law    professor,    75. 

June  4. — William  P.  Spurgeon,  of  the  Wash- 
ington  Post,   54. 

June  5. — Rear-Admiral  Albert  Gustavus  Win- 
terhalter,  U.  S.  N.,  64.  .  .  .  Charles  Ethan  Bil- 
lings, inventor,  merchant,  83.  .  .  .  Frank  Moss, 
of  New   York,   famous    lawyer   and   reformer,   60. 

June  9. — Francis  Hendricks,  ex-State  Senator 
and  Republican   leader  of  central  New  York,   86. 

June  11. — Sir  Ezekiel  McLeod,  former  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,   79. 

June  13. — Mme.  Cjabrielle  Charlotte  Rejane, 
famous    French    actress   and   comedienne,    63. 

June  14. — Rev.  Dr.  William  Williamson  Page, 
last  surviving  member  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee's 
staff,    80. 

June  15. — David  F"erguson,  famoqs  journalist 
and   veteran    reporter,    54. 
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THE   safety! 
From  the  Evening  World  ©   (New  York ) 


ACROSS— From  the  Nezvs   (Chicago,  III 


THE   REPUBLICAN    NOMINEE 

Bv  McCutcheon,  in  the  Tribune  ©  (Chicago,  111.) 


"it's  a  boy  !" 

From  the  Dispatch    (Columbus,   Ohio) 


HAVING    WON    THE    BEAUTIFUL    MAIDEN,    HARDINC 

DEPARTS    FROM    THE    CASTLE 

From  the  Plain  Dealer   (Cleveland,  Ohio) 
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THE    HIGH     COST    OF     CAMPAIGNING 
From  the  PUiiii   l^calcr  (CIcvelaiKl,  Olrn ) 


I'liRHAI'S    THKV    WTI.L    DO    A    BKTTER    JOB    AT 

SAX    1"RANC1SC0 

From  the  A'cTi'.v    ((Jrand   ]^ai>iiis,   ATieh.) 


MAKING    PASTURE    FOR    THE    DARK    HORSE 
From  the  E-rcniui)   li'orld  ©   (New  York) 


SHE    TOOK    SOME  TIME   TO    DECIDE,    FOR    SHE   LIKED 
THEM    all! —From    the    Xacs    (Chicago.    111.) 


WILL    IT    JlOLDr 
From  the  Star   (St.   Louis,   Mo.) 


NEVER    TOUCHED    IIIM 
From  the  Star  (St,  Louis,  Mo.) 
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AFTER  ALL,  THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  BIG  SHOW,  AND  SAN 
FRANCISCO  WILL  NOT  RIVAL  CHICAGO 

From  the  Chronicle  (San  Francisco.  Cal.) 


help!    help!     HEARST    IS    GOING    TO   BOLT   THE 
REPUBLICAN    PARTY— From  the  Ttibnne  (New  York) 


HIS  EYE  ON   THEM 

From  Nezvspaper  Enterprise  Assn.   (Cleveland,  Ohio) 


HOW    UNCLE   SAM    LOVES   A   POLITICAL  CIRCUS 
From  the  Daily  Ledger  (Tacoma,  Wash.) 


THE    POT    CALLS    THE    KETTLE    BLACK  1 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 


THE    DEMOCRATIC    DONKEY    IS    ALL    CHEERED    UP 

From  the  World  (New  York) 
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NOT  MUCH  CHANCE  FOR  HARMONY— From  the  Orcgonian  (Portland,  OreJ 

WITH  the  Republican  convention  over,  Bryan    upon    policies    to    be    adopted — these 

the     attention     of     the     country     was  furnished  the  principal  phases  of  recent  dis- 

turned  to  the  Democratic  gathering  at   San  cussion  within  and  without  the  Democratic 

Francisco.   The  dominance  of  President  Wil-  party.      It  seemed   likely    the   convention    at 

son,  the  emergence  of  Mr.  McAdoo  as  the  San  Francisco  might  be  as  interesting  in  its 

leading  candidate,  and  the  influence  of  Mr,  results  as  that  at  Chicago. 
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NOT   FISHIN     MUCH.     JUST   KILLING  TIME 

From   the   Dally   hcdyer   (Tacoma,   Wash.) 


LOOKS    LIKE    A    KIGHT    STURDY    LITTLE    PLANT 
From   tlic   Sun    (Baltimore,   l\Id.) 
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BUT    CAN    HE    MAKE    HIM    DRINK? 
From  the  Bee  (Omaha,  Nebraska) 


UP  AGAINST  it! 

From  the  Knickerbocker  Press  (Albany,  N.  Y.) 


STILL  WAITING  FOR  A  LOOK 

From  the  Platfi  Dealer  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 


THE   COMING   TOTAL   ECLIPSE 
From  the  Telegram   (Portland,  Oregon) 


AND  THEN  HE  PULLED  THE  TRIGGER — From  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 
.     July— 3 
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BEER,    BOOZE,    OR    BUST: 

[Governor  Edwards,  of  New  Jersey,  known  as  candidate 

of  the  "wets"] 

From  the  Jersey  Journal  (Jersey  City,  N.  J.) 


YEP, — Bryan's  going  to  san  francisco 

From  the  Record   (Boston.   Mass.) 


THE    DEMOCRATIC   ENTRY    AND    HIS    JOCKEY 
From  the  Star   (St.   Louis,  Mo.) 


THE  BOY    STOOD   ON    THE  BURNING   DECK, 
WHENCE  ALL  BUT   HIM    HAD  FLED. 

From  the  News  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.) 


GEE  WHIZl    DOES  WILLIAM  GET  ALL  THE  BEDCLOTHES  ?— From  the  Oregonian  (Portland,  Ore.) 


THE  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE 

BY  HON.  SIMEON  D.  FESS 

(Member  of  Congress,   Seventh  Ohio  District) 

[The  ariicle  presented  herewith  was  written  by  Mr.  Fess,  at  our  request,  after  his  return  to  Ohio 
at  the  end  of  the  Convention,  where  he  was  active  and  prominent  as  one  of  Senator  Harding's 
supporters. — The  Editor] 

SENATOR  WARREN  G.  HARDING,  His  school  experience  was  that  of  the  aver- 

the      Republican      standard-bearer      for  age    country    boy,    where    the    winters    only 

President,   represents  the  best  traditions  and  were    spent    in    school,    while    the    summers 

aspirations   in   American    life.      His   present  were  passed  at  work  on  the  farm.     His  sym- 

position  is  due  to  no  one  outstanding  event  pathy  for  the  toiler  on  farm  and  in  factory 

of  his   career,   but  rather   to   an   almost  un-  is  experimental  rather  than  professional.     He 

broken  series  of  progressive  events  leading  to  knows    from    experience    farm    life,    having 

a   final   goal.      The  eldest   son   of   a   typical  done  all   the   work   of   the   pioneer,    clearing 

American  family  of  sturdy  colonial  qualities,  the    forest,    splitting    the    rails,    ''laying    the 

he  experienced  the  hardships  of  the  pioneer  worm"   for   the   fences  which   he   helped   to 

and   was   thus   disciplined    in    the    school    of  build ;   attending   the   stock,   and   cultivating 

necessity.     Unspoiled  by  the  ease  of  luxury,  and  harvesting  the  crops.     This  growing  lad 

he  learned  to  value  the  worth  of  self-help-  varied   his   labors   by  working   at   odd    jobs, 

fulness.      His   youth   was    spent   in   a    rural  such  as  a  hand  laborer  in  helping  to  build 

community,  the  open  door  for  healthy  emula-  the  Toledo   &  Ohio  Central   Railroad   that 

tion  in  the  varied  interests,  where  neighbor-  ran   through  his  neighborhood ;   doing   day's 

hood  rivalries  offer  the  discipline  for  leader-  work  where  employment  could  be  had,  until 

ship.      His   is   the   typical   American   career,  he  took  up  the  work  of  the  printing  office. 

o  7      J    Pi  One   of   the   first   steps   for   the    talent   of 

^^^  America's  promising  youth  was  then,  as  now, 

A  barefoot  boy,  playing  the  part  assigned  school    teaching;    and    this    young    Harding 

to  the  eldest  in  a  family  of  recognized  stand-  took    up.      It    has    been    said    that    it    takes 

ing  in   a   community,   he   early   learned    the  greater  talent  to  succeed  in  the  unorganized 

lessons  of  industry  and  application.     A  youth  country    school    than    it    does    to    govern    a 

in  the  public  schools  he  aspired  to  a  higher  State.     In  this  field,  although  his  service  was 

education,   which   at  that   time   pointed   him  brief,  he  displayed  successful  leadership, 

out  as  somewhat  separate  and  apart  from  the  ^     a7                   n         • 

neighborhood.     As  a  student  in  a  small  un-  ^^  Newspaper  Proprietor 

classified  college  he  was  offered  and  accepted  The    American    passion    to    become    inde- 

the  leadership  of   his  set   in   various  college  pendent  and  self-reliant,  or,  in  the  language 

activities,   such   as  the  position  of  editor  of  of  the  day,  ''one's  own  boss,"  soon  led  him 

the  college  paper,  where  he  started  his  train-  to  enter  newspaper  business,  first  as  an  em- 

ing  for  the  ownership  and  editorship  of  one  ployee,    then    as   a    responsible    owner.      His 

of  the  best  newspapers  in  a  small  city  in  the  early   experience   in    the    newspaper   business 

country.     Recently,  in  conversation  with  Dr.  reminds  us  of  the  famous  mountain  climber, 

Amos  R.  Wells,  editor  of  the  Christian  En-  who,  finding  that  his  too  late  start  prevented 

deayor  World,  he  remarked,  "If  I  have  any  reaching   the  top   before   dark,   prevailed   on 

facility  for  the  work  I  am  now  doing,  I  owe  his  companions  to  return  for  an  earlier  start 

it  most  to  my  training  as  editor  of  the  college  in  the  morning  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  hav- 

paper   while    a    student   in    college."      So    it  ing    to    associate    failure    with     the     initial 

might  be  said  of  Senator  Harding's  success  effort, 

m  this  field.  As    the    newspaper    accounts    of    Senator 

His   passion    for   achievement   led    him    to  Harding's    career    have    fully    explained,    his 

many  community  interests,  in  most  of  which  newspaper,     the     Marion     Daily     Star,    has 

he  excelled,   such   as   the  proverbial   literary  attained   remarkable  success   and   more   than 

society  and  village  band.  local     influence.       Relating     the     rise     and 
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growth  of  this  publication  under  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's direction,  an  authorized  account  of  his 
life  says: 

The  Star  was  a  struggling  daily  paper,  diminu- 
tive in  size,  in  a  struggling  county-seat  town 
of  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Young  Harding 
yearned  to  possess  it.  Though  it  had  had  such  a 
precarious  existence  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
whether  it  were  an  asset  or  a  liability,  his  father, 
having  faith  in  the  boy  and  wishing  to  gratify 
this  supreme  desire  of  his  young  ambition,  lent 
his  credit  in  assisting  him  in  taking  it  over — the 
consideration  being  only  the  assumption  of  its 
indebtedness.  The  county  was  then  Democratic, 
and  this  paper  not  even  the  official  organ  of  the 
minority   party. 

With  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  one  who  has  his  foot  upon  the  first  rung 
of  the  ladder  of  his  ambition,  the  young  man  bent 
his  energies  to  the  task  of  making  ^the  Star  a 
beacon  light  which  should  shine  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  to  lift  it  out  of  the  depths  of  all  but 
bankruptcy  and  give  it  a  financial  standing  above 
reproach. 

The  Star  to-day  is  a  prosperous,  money-making 
plant.  It  could  not  be  purchased  at  any  price. 
It  has  the  widest  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in 
a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants  in  the  Middle  West. 
It  is  quoted  more  often  than  any  other  paper  out- 
side th.i  great  cities.  It  has  not  only  grown  with 
the  development  of  the  city,  but  has  kept  in  ad- 
vance. It  has  been  always  a  "booster"  and  never 
a  "knocker";  but  in  all  of  Mr.  Harding's  politi- 
cal career  not  a  line  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
Star  boosting  his  own  candidacy.  Always  con- 
servative, always  fearless,  it  has  fought  for  high 
ideals  and  won  its  way  to  a  place  of  prestige 
and  power;  and  the  guiding  spirit  is,  and  was. 
Senator  Harding. 

Destined  for  Public  Life 

Harding's  talents,  his  tastes,  his  family 
and  community  associations,  together  with 
his  location  and  the  time  of  his  growth,  all 
combined  to  fit  him  for  public  life.  He 
entered  upon  his  public  career  as  member  of 
the  upper  chamber  of  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
to  which  he  was  reelected.    This  quite  natu- 
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rally  led  to  the  presidency  of  that  body  as  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State.  During 
these  years  his  influence  was  extended  to  a 
wider  constituency  through  his  editorial 
work.  His  opinions  were  widely  copied. 
Politically  he  was  rapidly  coming  into  recog- 
nition in  a  State  where  the  leadership  was 
in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  McKinley, 
Hanna,  and  Foraker. 

In  1910,  owing  to  the  outcropping  of  a 
nation-wide  disaffection  among  Republicans, 
he  met  his  first  defeat,  when  he  failed  of  elec- 
tion for  Governor.  This  disappointment  was 
not  the  loss  of  an  office,  but  the  failure  of 
the  election  of  a  growingly  popular  leader. 

In  spite  of  his  public  decision  to  leave 
politics,  two  years  later  found  him  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  for  another  Ohioan  for 
President  in  a  bitter  campaign  in  which  the 
unfortunate  division  of  the  party  that  year 
opened  the  way  for  Democratic  success  at 
the  polls.  Still  two  years  later,  in  1914,  he 
became  a  contestant  for  the  Senate  and  was 
nominated,  defeating  his  former  chief,  Sen- 
ator Foraker,  in  the  first  prirriary  held  for 
United  States  Senator  in  Ohio.  To  this 
position  he  was  elected  by  over  100,000  ma- 
jority. 

A  Loyal  Party  Man 

Senator  Harding  stands  out  as  a  strong 
party  man.  He  is  a  partisan  Republican. 
He  was  born  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
and  was  cradled  in  the  atmosphere  which 
readily  consecrated  the  birth  and  purpose  of 
the  Republican  party,  which  became  a  pas- 
sion to  this  youth,  and  to  which  through  all 
the  years  he  has  given  an  unbroken  fealty. 
His  was  the  nature  to  be  stirred  by  the  stories 
of  Lincoln  and  the  war,  and  by  such  men 
as  Blaine,  for  whom  he  was  shouting  before 
he  was  sixteen,  and  McKinley,  Foraker,  and 
Roosevelt. 

His  loyalty  to  Taft  for  reelection  in  1912 
in  the  unfortunate  division  was  misinter- 
preted by  some  critics  as  disloyalty  to  Roose- 
velt, and  by  the  same  critics  as  reactionism 
in  policies.  He  declined,  as  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  admirers  of  Roosevelt  did,  to 
join  a  third-party  movement,  not  as  disloyal 
to  Roosevelt  but  as  loyal  to  Taft  and  to  his 
party.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent supporters  of  Roosevelt's  progressive 
programs  while  President,  and  ventured 
criticism  only  in  defense  of  Taft  four  years 
later. 

In  the  Senate  he  has  demonstrated  his 
adherence  to  progressive  legislation  by  hav- 
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@  Harris  &  Ewing 


HON.  WARREN  GAMALIEL  HARDING 


ing  supported  every  progressive  measure  be- 
fore that  body  since  his  entrance,  where  he 
has  had  abundant  opportunity.  On  ques- 
tions of  reform  he  has  stood  well  to  the  front. 
Not  only  did  he  support  woman  suffrage, 
but  to  my  personal  knowledge  assisted  in 
ratification  in  some  States,  and  especially 
urged  it  upon  Delaware. 

Remedial  legislation  on  behalf  of  labor 
has  found  an  advocate  in  Harding.  He 
supported  among  other  measures  the  child 
labor  law,  the  minimum  wage  law,  the  civil 
service  retirement  law,   the  rehabilitation  of 


the  industrial  cripple  law,  the  woman's 
bureau  in  the  Labor  Department,  and  en- 
joys the  warmest  friendship  of  the  progres- 
sive element  among  his  Republican  col- 
leagues, who  are  among  the  first  to  assure 
him  of  their  undivided  support  in  the  coming 
contest. 

His  Hamiltontan  Attitude  Toward 
Government 

Senator  Harding's  leading  political  trait 
is  his  regard  for  our  system  of  representative 
government  as  developed  under  the  Consti- 
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tution,  and  its  maintenance  through  due  re- 
spect for  law.  He  looks  with  as  much  con- 
cern upon  the  tendencies  toward  anti-govern- 
ment as  did  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  if  elected 
will  be  equally  determined  to  secure  due 
respect  for  the  law  as  the  chief  guarantee 
of  the  protection  of  human  rights  under  the 
law.  Not  the  law  itself,  so  much  as  the 
respect  for  its  authority.  If  objectionable, 
enforcement  is  the  best  guarantee  of  desir- 
able modification  or  repeal. 

Harding  makes  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween constitutional  sanction  and  statutory 
enactment.  He  is  not  responsive  to  the  the- 
ory that  constitutions  should  be  as  easily 
changed  as  laws  can  be  enacted.  The  for- 
mer, he  declares,  should  be  stable,  while  the 
latter  may  change  from  day  to  day. 

He  also  believes  that  too  much  is  expected 
from  legal  enactments.  The  country  suffers 
from  too  many  rather  than  too  few  laws.  He 
has  small  patience  with  the  promise  of  super- 
seding the  laws  of  nature  by  the  laws  of  a 
legislature,  whether  in  the  world  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption  or  especially  of  busi- 
ness prosperity.  The  recent  tendency  to 
look  to  legislation  as  a  cure-all  invites  the 
demand  for  remedies  by  law ;  and  when 
these  are  not  forthcoming,  attacks  upon  the 
Government  for  failure  of  duty  are  inevi- 
table. Hence  the  typical  anti-government 
propaganda  emanating  from  many  sources  of 
unrest,  which  embody  themselves  in  various 
associations,  political  and  social. 

Harding's  political  theories  are  Hamilton- 
ian,  both  from  study  in  political  science  and 
experience  in  the  operations  of  government. 
He  religiously  believes  in  the  ''checks  and 
balances"  of  the  Constitution.  He  looks 
upon  that  instrument  as  did  the  fathers,  as 
the  "palladium  of  our  liberties."  The  coor- 
dination of  the  three  departments  is  funda- 
mental with  him.  He  is  totally  incapaci- 
tated to  assume  as  a  proper  function  of  the 
executive  any  interference  with  the  consti- 
tutional functions  of  either  the  legislative  or 
the  judicial. 

Not   ultra-Conservative 

Government  with  him  is  not  only  a  the- 
ory but  a  practicality.  His  studies  empha- 
size the  separation  and  independence  of  the 
coordinate  departments  of  our  Government 
as  the  feature  that  most  sharply  differenti- 
ates this  from  all  other  governments;  and 
his  public  service  enables  him  to  view  each 
from  the  angle  of  the  other  two.  This  ex- 
plains  his  abiding  faith   in   the  courts,   and 


his  demand  for  their  independence  from 
other  departments,  in  order  that  freedom  of 
decision  may  be  assured  untrammeled  by  out- 
side influence.  However,  this  independent 
position  does  not  and  should  not  forestall 
legitimate  criticism. 

This  attitude  toward  our  fundamental  in- 
stitutions, and  especially  our  organic  law, 
has  led  to  the  charge  of  some  publicists  that 
Mr.  Harding  is  too  conservative.  It  will 
be  readily  conceded  by  those  who  know  him 
that  his  is  not  the  extreme  type.  He  is 
neither  so  conservative  that  he  cannot  start, 
nor  is  he  so  progressive  that  he  cannot  stop. 
His  record  in  the  Senate  is  the  last  word  in 
evidence  of  his  attitude  toward  progressive 
measures,  every  one  of  which  he  has  warmly 
supported. 

A  Public  Man  of  the  McKinley   Type 

He  belongs  to  the  McKinley  type  of 
statesman  in  his  attitude  toward  men  and 
measures.  Notwithstanding  his  admiration 
for  and  close  relation  to  McKinley,  he  was 
not  in  the  onset  a  partisan  of  Senator  Hanna, 
since  he  was  one  of  Senator  Foraker's  lieu- 
tenants when  that  militant  Republican  leader 
had  such  commanding  grip  upon  the  young 
men  of  the  party.  Harding  does  not  belong 
to  the  "hammer-and-tongs"  class  of  public 
men.  He  reaches  his  conclusions  in  delib- 
eration rather  than  by  intuition.  Quick  de- 
cision is  sometimes  sacrificed  in  the  interest 
of  correct  judgment.  Such  process  avoids 
frequent  blunders  but  does  not  prevent  criti- 
cism. The  impulsive  leader  is  usually  ad- 
mired for  the  mistakes  he  makes  upon  the 
ground  that  he  meant  well.  The  rational 
leader  is  apt  to  be  criticised,  if  not  con- 
demned, because  of  his  caution,  and  is  tardily 
forgiven  for  his  mistakes.  Blaine  and  Roose- 
velt belonged  to  the  impulsive  type  of  lead- 
ership, while  Lincoln  and  McKinley  be- 
longed to  the  more  cautious  and  conservative. 

A  Leader  Who  Welcomes  Counsel 

The  Republican  nominee  is  sensitive  to 
the  good  opinion  of  the  public.  While  self- 
approbativeness  is  a  marked  element  in  his 
composition,  his  caution  is  not  from  fear  of 
loss  of  favor,  but  rather  from  his  abiding 
desire  to  be  always  found  on  the  right  side 
of  public  questions,  and  approved  by  the  be- 
lievers in  justice  and  the  "square  deal." 
Critics  see  in  this  attribute  a  lack  of  .aggres- 
siveness. But  it  is  quite  similar  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Lincoln  and  McKinley. 

Like    those    two    leaders,    Harding    wel- 
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comes  counsel.  Like  them,  however,  he 
makes  his  own  decisions  after  consultation. 
Before  and  during  the  convention  that 
named  him  as  the  Republican  standard- 
bearer  he  was  advised  and  urged  to  do  cer- 
tain things  to  which  he  earnestly  listened, 
but  which  he  declined  to  do.  One  of  his 
distinguishing  characteristics  is  his  welcome 
of  counsel  of  men  who  can  assist  him.  He 
is  not  afraid  of  embarrassment  by  the  advice 
of  men  of  ability.  Should  it  be  his  honor 
to  form  a  Cabinet,  he  will  surround  himself 
with  the  ablest  men  available  for  the  work 
to  be  assigned,  as  did  Lincoln,  McKinley, 
and  Roosevelt. 

A  Strong  Believer  in  Party  Organization 

Harding  has  no  patience  with  the  man 
who  rails  at  political  parties  as  inherently 
evil.  He  believes  in  party  government  as 
essential  in  a  democracy.  He  also  believes 
in  both  the  necessity  and  the  efficacy  of  po- 
litical organization  as  the  only  way  by  which 
public  opinion  can  find  expression  in  sound 
legislations,  especially  so  in  a  country  where 
the  people  are  sovereign.  Because  he  is  a 
strong  party  man  he  concedes  the  value  of 
an  opposition  party.  He  believes  in  holding 
the  party  in  power  strictly  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  national  affairs,  and  for  that 
reason  commends  the  importance  of  a  strong 
minority,  whereby  the  people  can  correct  at 
the  polls  at  periodic  times  through  such 
minority  the  errors  due  to  the  policy  of  the 
majority. 

Like  McKinley,  he  will  not  seek  an  elec- 
tion as  a  non-partisan ;  but  unlike  Wilson,  if 
elected  he  will  be  President  of  all  the  people 
rather  than  the  chief  of  a  political  party. 
He  has  no  apology  to  offer  for  the  existence 
of  responsible  party  organization,  and  has 
little  patience  with  those  who  are  continu- 
ally complaining  about  too  much  politics. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  an  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  that  only  when  no  interest  is  shown 
in  politics  will  the  public  service  suffer,  and 
the  public  weal  be  disregarded  and  allowed 
to  go  by  default. 

Record  in  the  Senate  on  Foreign  Policy 

Although  Harding's  political  activities  had 
been  identified  with  the  State  rather  than 
the  nation,  save  as  he  had  figured  as  a 
leader  in  the  councils  of  the  party  and  in 
National  and  State  conventions,  he  entered 
the  Senate  well  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
serious  problems  involved  in  the  war.  He 
was   not   pleased  with   the   conduct   of   our 


foreign  affairs,  especially  in  the  humiliating 
''watchful  waiting"  policy  in  Mexico,  and  in 
the  note-writing  habit  of  President  Wilson, 
who,  for  two  and  a  half  years,  counseled 
against  becoming  "nervous"  when  prepared- 
ness was  demanded,  during  which  time  our 
national  honor  was  contemptuously  assaulted, 
and  at  last  our  national  life  was  threatened, 
as  evidenced  by  the  famous  Zimmermann 
note  of  January  19,  1917. 

Early  Advocate  of  Preparedness 

Harding  was  one  of  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  a  program  of  preparedness  for  the 
protection  of  American  honor  and  the 
safety  of  our  national  life.  When  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  near-fatal  phrase-making  ability, 
notified  the  world  that  America  had  en- 
tered the  war  to  make  the  world  ''safe  for 
democracy,"  rather  than  in  defense  of  her 
honor  and  her  life,  Senator  Harding  was 
among  the  first  to  indicate  that  America 
should  not  deem  herself  called  upon  to  re- 
organize the  old  world  or  to  set  up  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  government  in  Europe.  That 
job  was  for  the  people  of  Europe  in  their 
self-determination.  Recent  events  in  Eu- 
rope disclosing  the  attitude  of  certain  coun- 
tries toward  us  for  supposed  interference 
wnth  their  plans  are  sufficient  comment  upon 
his  position. 

He  had  been  among  the  first  to  see  the 
certainty  of  war,  and  was  alive  to  the  needs 
of  the  hour.  To  bring  the  country  to  a 
sense  of  danger  from  a  foe  three  thousand 
miles  away  was  the  first  task,  and  no  small 
one.  He  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
press  the  claims  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  head 
a  division  in  Europe,  and  introduced  and 
secured  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the 
military  bill  to  that  effect. 

This  was  not  alone  because  of  his  desire 
to  please  the  great  American  who  wanted 
to  go;  but  the  Senator  knew  that  no  other 
single  event  would  so  arouse  all  America  to 
the  real  situation,  and  the  need  of  prepara- 
tion to  meet  it.  I  have  heard  him  express 
his  regret  that  the  Administration  not  only 
declined  to  allow  Roosevelt  to  participate 
personally  in  this  crisis  of  the  nation,  but  also 
saw  fit  to  discriminate  against  the  Colonel's 
friend,  the  distinguished  General  Leonard 
Wood,  who  apparently  gave  offense  to  the 
President  because  he  w^as  the  first  man  to 
call  attention  of  the  country  to  our  state  of 
unpreparedness  at  the  time  when  war 
seemed  inevitable,  and  the  President  coun- 
seled calmness,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
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change  his  position  ''even  if  there  are  those 
among  us  who  become  nervous." 

Some  members  of  Congress,  and  Harding 
was  included  in  the  list,  were  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  problems  to  result  from 
war.  When  the  armistice  came  it  found  us 
less  prepared  for  peace  than  we  had  been 
for  war.  The  probable  complications  to 
arise  at  the  peace  table  in  Europe  were  ap- 
parent. Harding's  warning  had  already 
been  sounded  on  the  Senate  floor.  The 
President  was  to  be  pitted  against  Europe's 
greatest  and  most  astute  statesmen,  intent 
upon  securing  the  best  possible  advantage  to 
atone  for  the  awful  suffering.  America's 
representative  was  to  be  submerged  in  this 
atmosphere  surcharged  with  the  great  crisis, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  appalling  events 
backed  by  the  most  powerful  advocates 
living. 

Favors  a  World  Court 

The  well-known  predilection  of  President 
Wilson  toward  the  League  of  Nations  idea, 
his  open  avowal  of  it  as  the  one  and  only 
demand  he  should  make  of  Europe,  imme- 
diately compelled  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the 
proposal.  When  the  League  Constitution 
was  made  public  February  14,  1919,  Hard- 
ing, on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was 
among  the  first  to  see  the  dangers  to  our 
sovereignty  and  independence,  if  accepted  as 
proposed.  He  at  once  demanded  such 
changes  as  to  safeguard  the  nation.  He 
condemned  the  League  as  reported ;  he  de- 
manded the  continued  normal  development 
of  international  law  as  the  basis  of  control 
of  international  relations  which  permitted 
arbitration  of  justiciable  questions,  by  con- 
tinuing a  policy  formulated  by  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Monroe,  and  further  devel- 
oped by  Lincoln  and  every  Republican  and 
Democratic  President  since  the  Civil  War, 
to  and  including  Taft. 

Harding  looked  with  favor  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  world  court  to  adjust 
justiciable  questions  by  judicial  process, 
which  could  lead  to  disarmament  in  due 
time.  Non-justiciaWe  questions  could  be 
met  by  conciliation  by  the  nations,  through 
association  when  the  questions  arise. 

The  imminent  complications  to  arise  from 
the  League  as  proposed  by  the  President 
alarmed  many  leaders  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  public  life.  Harding  felt  the  danger 
keenly.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  request 
that  the  Treaty  and  the  League  be  consid- 
ered separately,   to  avoid   continuing  a  state 


of  war  until  a  widely  disputed  question 
could  be  agreed  upon.  And  he  was  greatly 
distressed  over  the  President's  threat,  upon 
his  second  sailing  to  France,  that  he  would 
bring  the  Treaty  back  with  the  League  so 
intertwined  that  the  rejection  of  the  League 
would  compel  the  rejection  of  the  Treaty. 
The  Chicago  platform  fits  his  ideas  on 
the  League  issue  as  well  as  if  he  had  written 
the  plank,  and  he  will  be  the  legitimate 
standard  bearer  to  lead  the  country  in  the 
contest  in  which  American  sovereignty  and 
independence  will  be  safeguarded,  whatever 
be  the  final  form  the  Treaty  and  League 
shall  take. 

Why  He  Was  Nominated 

His  nomination  was  the  climax  of  a  con- 
junction of  forces  both  political  and  per- 
sonal. His  strong  position  for  law  and 
order;  his  defense  of  national  honor;  his 
struggle  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  safeguard  national  sov- 
ereignty and  independence;  his  sound  phi- 
losophy of  economics  and  finance ;  his  sturdy 
insistence  upon  the  integrity  of  American 
initiative  in  business  enterprise  for  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  the  employment  of 
labor  at  a  scale  of  wage  to  maintain  the 
American  standard  of  living;  his  determina- 
tion to  maintain  equal  opportunity  under  the 
law  upon  the  basis  of  the  square  deal,  with 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  all ;  his  con- 
sistent advocacy  of  the  extension  of  Ameri- 
can trade  through  the  establishment  of  a 
merchant  marine  under  the  American  flag  to 
carry  our  foreign  commerce ;  his  varied  ex- 
perience which  has  given  him  the  sympa- 
thetic touch  with  all  classes  of  our  popula- 
tion ;  his  fearless  demand  that  the  public 
interest  must  first  be  subserved,  together 
with  his  sturdy  yet  mild-mannered  person- 
ality which  universally  commands  favor — 
all  combined  make  him  the  logical  nominee 
of  his  party  at  this  hour  of  commanding 
need. 

Elements  of  Popularity 

The  progress  of  the  Chicago  convention 
from  start  to  finish  epitomized  this  leader's 
political  growth.  Starting  with  no  advan- 
tage of  organization,  and  even  with  a  slight 
defection  in  certain  quarters  in  his  home 
State  (not  to  be  regarded  seriously  save  as 
a  handicap  in  a  convention),  his  assets  were 
hosts  of  friends  and  no  enemies  among  the 
delegates,  who  hoped  the  time  would  come 
when  they  could  get  back  of  him. 
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The  first  day's  balloting  gave  little  promise 
to  the  great  crowd  for  the  Ohio  candidate, 
although  he  maintained  his  position  as  fifth 
in  the  number  of  votes  cast.  While  he  failed 
the  first  day  to  increase  his  vote,  the  day 
ended  with  the  thought  of  much  of  the  con- 
vention centered  upon  him.  The  first  ballot 
on  the  second  day,  which  was  the  fifth  day 

of      the      convention, 

showed  slight  changes 
in  the  votes  of  the 
four  leading  him.  But 
Harding's  vote 
showed  an  increase  of 
nearly  twenty. 

The  next  ballot  put 
him  in  fourth  place. 
The  next,  the  seventh 
ballot,  he  took  third 
place.  When  the  con- 
vention adjourned  for 
consultation  after  the 
eighth  ballot  he  was 
still  third,  but  was  al- 
ready scheduled  as  the 
winner,  which  place 
he  took  Immediately 
upon  reconvening. 

The  enthusiasm, 
both  of  the  delegates 
and  of  the  great  au- 
dience, was  perfectly 
normal.  Harding  was 
and  had  been  the  log- 
ical candidate  of  the 
w  h  lO  1  e  convention. 
Quite  naturally, 
friends  of  other  can- 
didates, whose  Interest  had  been  stirred  into 
white  heat,  were  disappointed — but  less  so 
than  if  any  other  man  had  been  chosen. 
Harding  thus  becomes  the  candidate  of  all 
the  party,  not  only  by  the  law  of  conventions, 
but  by  the  good  will  and  rational  enthusiasm 
of  all  the  voters  who  heretofore  have  called 
themselves  Republicans,  or  Progressives  of 
Republican  origin  and  afSnity. 

Mr.  Harding  will  become,  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  campaign,  a  popular  candidate. 
The  entire  people,  when  they  come  to  know 
his  ability,  his  worth,  his  desire  to  serve  the 
public   interest,    and    his   strong   personality. 


which  constantly  brings  to  mind  the  mild- 
mannered  and  beloved  McKInley,  will  find 
him  more  acceptable  than  the  usual  candi- 
date named   by  a  heated   party  convention. 

Mrs.  Harding's  Part 

No  attempt  to  sketch  this  man's  career  can 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  powerful  and 

wholesome      Influence 
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of  Mrs.  Harding,  a 
stately  American 
woman  of  the  very 
best  womanly  quali- 
ties. All  during  his 
mature  life  has  he 
felt  the  worth  of  her 
Influence.  She  has 
been  his  constant  com- 
panion and  adviser  in 
all  his  ambitions,  In 
triumph  and  defeat. 
In  the  days  preceding 
and  during  the  con- 
vention she  was  by  his 
side  to  counsel  and 
advise  him.  She  has 
unlimited  confidence 
In  him  and  Is  now, 
as  she  ever  has  been, 
his  safest  counselor 
and  his  most  confi- 
dent supporter. 

At  Chicago  Mrs. 
Harding  might  be 
said  to  have  been  his 
manager.  No  step 
was  taken  without 
consulting  her,  and 
her  advice  was  rarely.  If  ever.  Ignored.  I 
talked  with  her  in  the  headquarters  late  on 
the  night  preceding  the  Senator's  nomina- 
tion. Her  absolute  confidence  In  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  was  a  tonic  to  all  the 
''boosters"  of  her  famous  husband. 

Warren  G.  Harding's  present  position  is 
the  logical  outcome  of  genuine  worth  In  our 
country  of  the  open  door  to  success.  He  is 
to-day  a  splendid  example  of  American 
achievement,  and  stands  out  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  American  youth,  a  fresh  demon- 
stration of  Emerson's  dictum  that  America 
Is  but  another  word  for  opportunity. 


DEMOCRATIC  POLICIES  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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I  AM  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  generous 
invitation  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
to  speak  of  the  work  likely  to  be  done  by  the 
Democratic  convention  when  it  meets  in  San 
Francisco.  The  delegates  who  assemble 
there  will  be  guided  by  the  same  motive  that 
controlled  the  delegates  to  the  Republican 
convention  just  adjourned.  That  is,  the 
paramount  purpose  will  be  to  present  a  win- 
ning platform  and  candidate. 

I  do  not  care  to  discuss  candidates  at  this 
time.  There  is  no  logical  candidate  this 
year — no  man  so  closely  identified  with  the 
party's  program  as  to  be  in  himself  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  record  and  purpose  of  the 
organization.  The  platform  adopted  will 
increase  or  decrease  relative  availability  of 
aspirants.  For  instance,  a  ''dry"  plank  will 
of  itself  eliminate  ''wet"  candidates ;  and  a 
"wet"  plank,  if  suCh  a  thing  were  possible, 
would  eliminate  "dry"  candidates. 

Of  principles  and  policies  it  is  easier  to 
speak.  The  party  has  a  wonderful  record  of 
accomplishment ;  and  this  record  will  of 
course  be  endorsed.  During  the  first  four 
years  of  President  Wilson's  administration, 
the  Democratic  party,  in  complete  possession 
of  the  government,  put  upon  the  statute 
books  more  great  remedial  measures  than 
were  ever  written  into  law  in  any  previous 
four,  years.  These  measures  have  so  com- 
pletely vindicated  themselves  in  practice  that 
the  Republican  party  would  not  dare  to 
challenge  any  of  them. 

The    Party's    War   Record 

During  the  second  administration  Demo- 
cratic officials  conducted  the  nation's  part  in 
the  most  gigantic  war  of  history.  While 
mistakes  have  been  made,  and  while  waste 
can  undoubtedly  be  found,  the  faults  will 
appear  insignificant  when  compared  with  un- 
paralleled accomplishments.  No  other  na- 
tion ever  so  quickly  and  so  effectively  mobi- 
lized its  resources.  No  other  army  was  ever 
drafted  in  so  short  a  time ;  and  neither  any 
other    government    nor    this   government    at 
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any  other  time  so  carefully  safeguarded  the 
morals  of  the  men  in  uniform. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Republican  party 
supported  the  President  as  loyally  as  did  his 
own  party  up  to  the  very  day  of  the  armis- 
tice, the  Democratic  party  should  not  be  de- 
nied credit  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
Republicans  did  not  fail  to  claim  credit  for 
success  in  the  Spanish  war,  although  the 
Democrats  supported  a  Republican  President 
then  as  loyally  as  the  Republican  party  sup- 
ported a  Democratic  President  in  the  recent 
war. 

Republican  Attacks 

It  was  not  until  the  war  was  over  that  the 
Republican  party  was  able  to  make  any 
progress  in  its  attacks  upon  the  Administra- 
tion, It  is  true  that  the  vote  cast  in  the 
Congressional   election   of    1918   indicated    a 
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growth  in  the  Republican  vote,  but  this  was 
not  unnatural.  The  war,  being  unpre- 
cedented in  magnitude,  called  for  action 
upon  many  different  subjects,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  measures  necessarily  alienated 
many  people. 

The  appeal  which  the  President  made  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign  is  by  many  blamed 
for  a  part  of  the  Republican  increase.  Many 
Democratic  candidates  feel  that  their  defeat 
was  due  in  part  to  the  President's  letter — it 
being  impossible,  after  its  publication,  to  se- 
cure Republican  support  to  offset  the  falling- 
off  due  to  dissatisfaction  of  Democrats  with 
measures  which  the  Administration  consid- 
ered necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  President's  letter  gave  Republi- 
can leaders  a  pretext,  if  not  an  excuse,  for 
unloosing  a  partisan  spirit  which  has  met  the 
President  at  every  point  since  that  election. 

The  negotiation  of  the  treaty  raised  many 
new  questions  of  which  the  Republicans 
were  quick  to  take  advantage.  They  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  his  going  to  Paris ;  they 
complained  that  he  did  not  invite  prominent 
Republicans  to  aid  in  the  framing  of  the 
treaty;  they  warned  him  of  opposition  to 
proposed  terms ;  they  heckled  him  at  every 
opportunity. 

'^ifhude  on  the  heague  of  Nations 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  now 
whether  the  President  was  as  tactful  as  he 
might  have  been,  or  whether  he  could  have 
turned  away  senatorial  wrath  by  a  soft  an- 
swer. The  situation  has  to  be  dealt  with  as 
it  is,  and  that  situation  presents  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  with  which  the  con- 
vention will  have  to  deal.  No  course  is  en- 
tirely easy.  To  declare  for  the  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  as  it  was  written,  in- 
volves a  rebuke  to  twenty-seven  out  of  the 
forty-seven  Democratic  Senators- — twenty- 
three  of  whom  voted  for  ratification  with 
what  are  known  as  the  Lodge  reservations, 
and  four  of  whom  were  opposed  to  ratifica- 
tion under  any  conditions.  To  declare  in 
favor  of  ratification  with  any  reservations 
different  from  the  Lodge  reservations  would 
require  agreement  upon  reservations  pro- 
posed and  a  campaign  in  which  the  voters 
would  be  lost  in  the  effort  to  compare 
phraseology. 

To  declare  in  favor  of  ratification  with 
the  reservations  agreed  upon  by  thirty-four 
Republicans  and  twenty-three  Democrats — 
fifty-seven  out  of  the  seventy-seven  Senators 
favoring  ratification  but  differing  on  reser- 


vations— would  seem  to  be  the  easiest  way 
out  of  the  dilemma.  It  would  put  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  position  of  defend- 
ing the  League  of  Nations  as  an  institution, 
and  it  would  enable  our  party  to  avail  itself 
of  the  support  of  the  League  idea  by  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Republican  Senators. 
Acceptance  of  the  vote  of  a  majority  involves 
no  mortification  in  a  government  dedicated 
to  the  rule  of  the  people.  Acquiescence  in 
the  position  of  a  majority  is  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  our  republic — it  permits  progress 
without  any  surrender  of  opinion.  In  this 
case  it  could  be  aided  by  advocacy  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  permitting  a  majority 
to  ratify  a  treaty,  thus  making  it  as  easy 
to  end  a  war  as  to  enter  it. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  a  continuing 
institution ;  any  changes  that  need  to  be  made 
can  be  made — that  is  what  the  League  is  for. 
It  will  be  constantly  called  upon  to  consider 
proposed  changes.  An  immediate  acceptance 
of  the  decision  of  a  majority  enables  us  to 
enter  the  League  now  and  do  our  duty  to  the 
world,  a  duty  so  imperative  that  we  know 
that  the  other  nations  would  infinitely  prefer 
to  have  us  accept  with  any  reservations  we 
deem  necessary,  rather  than  to  postpone  our 
entry  into  this  august  tribunal. 

Democratic  Devotion   to  Peace 

If  the  Republicans  are  willing  to  drag  this 
great  world  question  into  a  political  cam- 
paign, in  the  hope  of  making  political  capital 
out  of  it,  the  Democrats  can  appeal  with 
confidence  to  that  patriotic  spirit  which  will 
applaud  our  party  if  it  refuses  to  share  re- 
sponsibility for  any  postponement  of  the  re- 
lief which  the  League  of  Nations  can  bring. 
We  have  great  domestic  problems  that  de- 
mand attention;  those  who  are  interested  in 
these  problems  will  be  grateful  to  our  party 
if  it  opens  the  way  for  the  prompt  considera- 
tion of  home  questions  while  it  at  the  same 
time  offers  counsel  and  advice  that  may 
mean  more  to  the  peace  of  the  world  to-day 
than  a  million  men  would  mean  a  year 
from  now. 

Such  a  policy  would  seem  as  expedient  as 
it  is  righteous,  for  we  know  now  that  neither 
party  will  be  able  to  secure  at  the  coming 
election  a  two-thirds  control  of  the  United 
States  Senate;  and  since  a  two-thirds  vote  is 
now  necessary  to  ratification,  the  Senate  will 
be  as  helpless  after  March  next  as  it  is  now, 
neither  party  being  able  to  furnish  the  votes 
necessary  for  ratification  upon  its  own  terms. 

The  Democratic  party  has  an  opportunity 
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to  prove  Its  devotion  to  the  world  at  large 
without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  our  own 
country.  It  can  declare  a  policy  as  beneficial 
to  the  United  States  as  to  other  nations.  It 
can  move  for  the  disarmament  of  the  world, 
and  the  motion  will  be  seconded  by  the  wage- 
earners  of  every  civilized  nation  and  by  the 
producers  generally,  who  cry  out  against  in- 
creased burdens  of  taxation. 

Nothing  but  disarmament  can  save  the 
world  from  greater  military  burdens  than 
were  borne  before  the  war.  Look  at  our 
own  country.  We  are  now  proposing  an  ex- 
penditure of  something  like  a  billion  a  year 
for  arm}^  and  navy,  a  great  deal  m.ore  than 
was  considered  necessary  before  the  world 
was  made  safe  for  democracy.  The  Republi- 
can leaders  have  not  only  shown  indifference 
to  world  peace,  but  they  have  attempted  to 
add  to  our  military  burdens  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  system  of  universal  compulsory 
military  training  estimated  to  cost  the  people 
seven  hundred  millions  a  year. 

Nobody  is  in  position  to  say  in  advance 
what  action  the  Democratic  party  will  take 
on  the  League  issue,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
our  appeal  to  the  American  people  will  not 
be  in  vain  if  we  prove  our  devotion  to  uni- 
versal peace.  The  old  theory  of  peace  by 
terrorism  has  been  exploded ;  we  have  yet  to 
try  peace  based  upon  cooperation  and 
brotherhood,  made  effective  through  ma- 
chinery that  substitutes  reason  for  force  in 
the  settlement  of  international  differences. 

Dealing  with   the  Profiteer 

I  am  not  risking  much  when  I  express  the 
belief  that  the  Democratic  party  will  deal 
effectively  with  the  profiteer.  Senators 
Lodge,  Johnson,  and  Borah,  in  their  speeches 
at  Chicago,  tried  to  shift  from  Congress  to 
the  President  blame  for  continued  profiteer- 
ing, and  the  convention  adopted  the  same 
policy.  If,  as  will  hardly  be  disputed,  a 
large  majority  of  the  profiteers  are  active 
members  of  the  Republican  party.  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  Republican 
convention  treated  the  subject  so  lightly. 
The  Democratic  convention  will  not  be  so 
greatly  embarrassed,  and  may  be  expected  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Inaction  of  the  Re- 
publican convention  by  proposing  specific 
legislation  that  will,  first,  eliminate  unneces- 
sary middle  men,  and,  second,  restrict  the 
necessary  middle  men  to  a  compensation 
commensurate  with  the  service  actually 
rendered. 

Such  action  is  necessary  not  only   to  pre- 


vent injustice  to  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers, but  it  is  also  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  an  undue  expansion  of 
the  middle-men  class.  Men  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  toil  upon  the  farm  or  in  the  factory 
if  those  who  engage  in  trade  are  permitted 
to  exact  an  extortionate  toll.  Profiteering  is 
contagious,  but  it  differs  from  other  con- 
tagious diseases  in  that  people  are  anxious 
to  catch  it. 

We  do  not  think  it  any  Infringement  upon 
the  rights  of  bankers  to  put  a  legal  limit 
upon  the  amount  of  interest  that  they  can 
collect ;  is  there  any  reason  why  the  same 
principle  of  limitation  may  not  be  applied  to 
other  classes  of  business?  It  is  the  effect  of 
usury,  not  the  name,  that  justifies  the  law; 
and  the  middle  man's  profit  may  be  as  usuri- 
ous as  an  extortionate  rate  of  Interest. 

Labor  Questions 

I  venture  to  predict  that  the  delegates  as- 
sembled at  San  Francisco  will  give  sympa- 
thetic attention  to  both  wage-earners  and 
farmers — the  two  classes  that  together  con- 
stitute more  than  half  of  the  population.  The 
Republican  party  is  very  quick  to  denounce 
class  government  when  government  by  the 
laboring  class  or  by  the  farmer  Is  suggested, 
although  class  government  by  a  large  class 
would  not  seem  to  be  more  obnoxious  than 
class  government  by  a  small  class.  The  Re- 
publican party  does  not  disguise  Its  willing- 
ness to  have  the  so-called  '^business  class"  in 
control  of  the  government.  The  Democratic 
party  Is  In  position  to  object  to  class  govern- 
ment by  any  class,  and  to  insist  upon  real 
democracy — that  is,  ''a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  in 
which  each  citizen  shall  be  entitled  to  equal 
voice  and. to  equal  rights  no  matter  to  what 
class  he  may  belong. 

I  hope  that  our  platform  will  not  only 
clearly  define  the  things  which  It  favors  In 
the  interest  of  labor,  but  that  It  will  propose 
a  plan,  similar  to  the  plan  embodied  In  our 
thirty  treaties  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes. 
We  have  at  present  no  sufficient  machinery 
for  the  prevention  of  strikes.  The  treaty 
plan  provides  for  investigation  Instead  of 
arbitration.  Arbitration  implies  forced  ac- 
ceptance of  the  award,  whereas  investigation 
leaves  the  parties  to  act  independently  after 
the  facts  are  laid  before  the  public.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  is,  I  think,  antagonistic 
to  the  American  spirit  whether  applied  to 
employer  or  employee;  but  compulsory  In- 
vestigation is  not  only  In  the  interest  of  both 
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employer  and  employee  but  protects  the 
public — that  large  third  party  whose  interests 
have  not  been  sufficiently  safeguarded. 

I  think  our  convention  will  favor  a  bonus 
to  the  service  men  to  be  paid  from  a  fund 
raised  from  a  tax  on  war  profits  and  stock 
dividends. 

The  Prohibitio7i  Amendment 

We  cannot  know  at  this  time  whether 
there  will  be  agreement  or  disagreement 
upon  the  prohibition  question.  The  amend- 
ment is  a  part  of  the  Constitution ;  the  Vol- 
stead Act  is  upon  the  statute  books;  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  amendment 
and  the  law  against  every  attack  made  upon 
them.  No  one  would  now  think  of  inserting 
a  "wet"  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform; 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  any  considerable 
opposition  can  now  be  made  to  the  insertion 
of  a  "dry"  plank.  John  Barleycorn  is  dead. 
Why  not  bury  him?  The  obsequies  nat- 
urally follow  the  demise,  and  as  in  this  case- 
the  demise  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  a  death 
sentence  legally  imposed  and  lawfully  exe- 
cuted, it  would  seem  to  be  proper  that  the 
Democratic  party  should  formally  assist  in 
disposing  of  the  corpse. 

Our  party  has  had  an  honorable  part  in 
the  abolition  of  the  saloon ;  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  made  "dry"  by  a  law  passed 
by  a  Democratic  Senate  and  House  and 
signed  by  a  Democratic  President.  The  na- 
tional amendment  was  submitted  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Senate  and  House  and  ratified  by  every 
Democratic  State. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  as  some  now  do. 


that  the  question  being  settled  no  mention 
need  be  made  of  it  in  the  platform.  Since 
when  has  it  ceased  to  be  proper  for  a  party 
to  point  with  pride  to  great  accomplish- 
ments? Why  should  our  party  be  denied 
credit  for  its  share  in  the  greatest  moral 
triumph  of  the  generation,  if  not  in  the 
nation's  history?  The  Democratic  party 
deemed  it  wise  to  announce  in  three  Demo- 
cratic platforms  that  slavery  was  dead  and 
that  the  subject  was  not  to  be  reopened. 
Three  citizens  of  New  York  State  ran  on 
these  platforms — the  platforms  of  1868, 
1872,  and  1876. 

If  it  was  wise  to  announce  repeatedly  that 
the  slavery  question  would  not  be  reopened, 
when  no  State  was  asking  that  it  be  re- 
opened, shall  we  hesitate  now  to  make  a 
similar  declaration  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
the  liquor  traffic  when  the  Democrats  of  a 
great  State  like  New  York  formally  an- 
nounce unalterable  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  promise  its  repeal? 

The  failure  of  the  Republican  Convention 
to  endorse  prohibition  makes  indorsement  by 
the  Democratic  party  more  imperative. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  cover  all  the 
questions  that  will  be  considered  by  the  con- 
vention, but  the  ones  referred  to  will  be 
among  the  most  important.  When  we  have 
written  a  platform  which  meets  the  needs 
of  the  hour,  we  shall  be  in  better  position  to 
select  a  candidate  who  fits  the  platform.  As 
principles  and  policies  are  more  important 
than  the  officials  who  carry  them  out,  I  need 
of¥er  no  apology  for  discussing  these  rather 
than  men. 


(c)  Taylor,  San  Fiaacisco 
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GOVERNOR  COX  AND  THE  OHIO 

BUDGET 


EVERYBODY  seems  to  be  for  a  federal 
budget  system.  Presidential  aspirants 
in  recent  statements  invariably  have  included 
it  in  their  list  of  recommendations.  Agita- 
tion for  it  by  no  means  is  new  but  never  has 
there  been  such  a  unanimity  of  expression 
for  it  as  in  recent  months. 

If  the  scheme  is  adopted  by  the  federal 
government,  as  sooner  or  later  no  doubt  it 
will,  it  probably  will  be  patterned  after  the 
system  as  it  is  operated  in  some  of  the 
States.  Half  a  dozen  or  more  States  have 
the  budget  system,  as  have  also  some  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country. 

Among  the  first  States  to  adopt  it  was 
Ohio.  In  his  first  campaign  for  Governor, 
back  in  1912,  James  M.  Cox  pledged  him- 
self to  inaugurate  the  system  in  Ohio,  if 
elected.  He  was  then  a  member  of  Congress, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  had  become  disgusted  with 
the  unsystematic  handling  of  public 
funds. 

Accordingly,  one  of  his  first  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Ohio  general  Assembly  in  1913 
was  that  of  a  budget  system,  placing  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  State  as  nearly  as 
possible  upon  a  business  basis.  The  scheme 
as  recommended  by  him  was  adopted  and 
has  been  in  operation  ever  since.  At  no 
time  has  there  been  any  thought  of  abolish- 
ing it.  It  demonstrated  its  worth  as  a 
money-saver  from  the  beginning  and,  al- 
though the  State  has  had  two  Republican 
General  Assemblies  since,  never  has  an  at- 
tempt been  made  to  repeal  the  budget  sys- 
tem as  first  inaugurated  by  a  Democratic 
Governor  and  Legislature. 

Abuses  of  Former  Methods 

The  previous  Ohio  fiscal  system  had  grown 
grossly  archaic.  Appropriations  were  made 
by  the  Legislature  to  the  departments  in 
lump  sums  or  in  the  form  of  granting  all 
receipts  and  balances,  some  of  the  depart- 
ments being  maintained  by  fees  from  inter- 
ests they  regulate.  Of  the  departments  hav- 
ing receipts  of  their  own,  many  had  deposits 
of  their  own  in  banks,  had  their  own  check- 
ing   accounts,    so    that    their    funds    n^ver 
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passed     through     the     State     Treasury     or 
through  the  hands  of  the  State  Auditor. 

Other  departments  got  much  or  little  from 
the  Legislature,  depending  upon  whether 
they  had  a  gifted  representative  to  appear  for 
them  before  the  legislative  finance  commit- 
tees. Institutions  vied  with  each  other  in 
providing  the  best  entertainment  to  the 
finance  committees  as  they  made  their  week- 
end junket  trips  over  the  State  during  legis- 
lative sessions. 

The  System  as  Now  Organized 

All  this  was  changed  in  one  sweeping 
stroke  in  the  first  administration  of  Governor 
Cox.  All  receipts  of  all  departments  now 
go  into  the  State  Treasury  and  none  leaves 
the  treasury  until  it  is  appropriated  in  spe- 
cific sums  for  specific  purposes  within  specific 
departments.  The  State  Auditor  has  a  check 
on  every  expenditure. 

The  Ohio  budget  department  is  composed 
of  one  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, an  assistant  and  a  clerk!  All  depart- 
ment requests  for  funds  desired  of  the  next 
succeeding  legislature  are  filed  with  the 
Budget  Commissioner.  He  investigates  all 
items,  ascertains  the  reasons  for  any  increases 
that  are  asked,  and  fixes  the  sums  he  deems 
proper. 

Also  he  estimates  what  the  State  revenues 
during  the  next  biennium  will  be  and  prunes 
the  budget  to  come  within  the  total  of  ex- 
pected revenues. 

The  budget  as  prepared  by  the  commis- 
sioner is  submitted  to  the  Governor,  who 
frequently  makes  changes  of  his  own  after 
advising  with  department  heads. 

The  Governor  then  presents  the  budget  to 
the  Legislature,  which  refers  it  to  the  finance 
committees  of  the  two  houses.  The  com- 
mittees, and  in  turn  the  Legislature,  have 
full  authority  to  make  any  alterations,  in- 
creases or  decreases,  desired,  but  the  spell- 
binding by  department  representatives  and 
wire-pulling  by  lobbyists  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  because  the  Budget  Commissioner 
sits  at  all  sessions  of  the  Finance  Committees 
and  at  all  times  is  prepared  to  defend  the  al- 
lowance he  thinks  a  department  should  have. 
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State  Reforms  and  Betterments 

The  Ohio  Budget  system  has  effected  sav- 
ings not  in  the  sense  that  expenditures  of  the 
State  government  now  are  less  than  in  1913 
— for  they  have  increased  from  $1,000,000 
to  $3,000,000  annually  since  then — but  only 
in  the  sense  that  expenditures  each  year  have 
been  less  than  they  would  have  been  without 
the  budget  plan  of  pruning  and  scaling  down 
demands  of  existing  State  departments  with 
a  view  both  to  general  economy  and  avoid- 
ance of  deficits. 

The  reforms  and  extensions  which  Gov- 
ernor Cox  has  put  through,  after  pledging 
himself  in  campaigns  to  do  so  if  elected,  cost 
millions.  But  these  additional  expenditures 
always  have  been  met  by  the  normal  increase 
of  receipts  from  existing  revenue  sources. 

School  System  Reorganized 

The  Ohio  school  system,  for  illustration, 
has  undergone  a  complete  reorganization 
under  Cox's  leadership.  County  supervision 
has  been  established,  with  the  State  paying 
half  of  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents. 
Approximately  1000  centralized  rural  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  have  replaced  eight 
times  as  many  one-room  district  schools,  and 
consolidation  is  continuing  at  a  rapid  pace 
throughout  the  State,  resulting  in  a  greater 
aggregate  cost  but  a  lower  cost  per  pupil  be- 
cause attendance  has  been  greatly  increased. 
The  1914  school  code  also  required  for  the 
first  time  normal  training  for  elementary 
teachers  and  college  training  for  high-school 
teachers.  It  introduced  agriculture,  domestic 
science,  and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  into 
rural  schools. 

Teachers*  Salaries  Raised 

Salaries  of  school  teachers  gradually  have 
been  increased  from  a  minimum  of  $40  a 
month  to  a  statutory  minimum  of  $800  per 
school  year.  The  nation-wide  shortage  of 
school  teachers  will  be  met  in  Ohio  in  a  year 
or  two,  according  to  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  who  has  an- 
nounced that  the  normal  school  attendance 
next  fall  will  increase  from  50  to  100  per 
cent.  Ohio  has  a  new  system  whereby  the 
State  will  giYt  financial  aid  to  weak  school 
districts  sufficient  to  guarantee  meeting  of 
minimum  standards  even  in  districts  with  the 
lowest  property  duplicates.  The  school  re- 
organization under  his  three  administrations 
is  perhaps  the  one  accomplishment  of  which 
Governor  Cox  is  proudest. 


GOVERNOR   JAMES    M.   COX 

Road  Improvement 

Notable  also  are  the  highway  system  and 
compulsory  workmen's  compensation.  Gov- 
ernor Cox  in  his  first  term  inaugurated  a 
main  market  and  inter-coimty  road  system, 
connecting  all  principal  cities  and  all  coun- 
ties. The  State  paid  the  entire  expense  of 
main  market  road  improvement  and  half  of 
the  inter-county  road  construction.  This 
system  now  is  nearing  completion  and  the 
Ohio  Good  Roads  Federation,  a  highway 
''booster"  organization,  has  announced  that 
it  will  make  an  effort  to  get  State  aid  for 
purely  intra-county  roads.  While  no  State 
work  was  being  done  in  1913  the  entire  Ohio 
program.  State  and  county,  with  federal  aid, 
now  has  grown  to  $30,000,000  a  year.  Road 
improvement  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
school  improvement,  Governor  Cox  always 
has  contended.  Each  is  both  cause  and  effect 
of  the  other. 

Workmen  s  Compensation 

Under  Cox's  compulsory  workmen's  com- 
pensation Ohio  system,  every  employer  of 
five  or  more  persons  must  pay  premiums  into 
the  State  insurance  fund  or  file  bond  guar- 
anteeing payment  direct  to  an  injured  work- 
men of  any  award  the  industrial  commission 
may  fix.     The  system  now  insures  more  peo' 
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pie,  collects  more  premiums,  settles  more 
claims,  pays  more  awards,  and  has  more 
money  in  its  reserve  than  any  similar  insti- 
tution in  this  or  any  other  country.  Since 
its  inception  $46,000,000  has  been  paid  into 
the  fund,  $24,000,000  has  been  paid  out  in 
awards  to  w^orkmen  or  their  dependents,  and 
of  the  remainder  approximately  $19,000,000 
is  obligated  and  being  paid  out  in  weekly  in- 
stalments to  beneficiaries.  More  than  900,- 
000  claims  have  been  allowed.  The  number 
of  insured  workmen  approximates  1,500,000. 
While  formerly  courts  were  cluttered  with 
personal  injury  suits,  such  now  are  a  thing 
of  the  past  in  Ohio. 

Other  Cox  reforms  are:  Civil  service  in 
State  and  sub-divisions;  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  State  legislation ;  non-partisan 
judiciary;  "blue  sky"  or  securities  depart- 
ment; widows'  pensions;  consolidation  of 
State  departments ;  home  rule  for  cities ; 
nominating  primary  elections ;  prison  reform. 

How  State  Expenditures  Are   Controlled 

The  first  budgetary  appropriation  bill  re- 
pealed an  existing  appropriation  law.  It  re- 
duced appropriations  aggregating  $9,709,288 
to  $8,762,664,  a  saving  of  $946,623. 

The  Ohio  budget  and  consequently  its  ap- 
propriation law  classifies  expenditures  in  two 
divisions:  (1)  Operating  expenses  and  (2) 
Capital  outlay  (or  permanent  improve- 
ments). 

Operating  expenses  are  subdivided  into 
personal  service  and  maintenance.  Personal 
service  in  turn  is  divided  into  salaries  and 
wages,  and  maintenance  into  supplies,  mate- 
rials, equipment,  contract  or  open  order 
service,  and  fixed  charges  and  contribu- 
tions. 

Elasticity  of  funds  within  departments  is 
afforded  by  periodical  meetings  of  a  board  of 
control,  composed  of  the  Governor  (who  may 
be  and  usually  is  represented  by  the  Budget 
Commissioner),  the  State  Auditor,  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
tv/o  legislative  finance  committees.  If  any 
new  need  develops  within  departments,  funds 
for  the  purpose  may  be  provided  by  a  four- 
fifths  vote  of  the  board  of  control.  Effort 
first  is  made  to  transfer  the  needed  funds 
from  one  classification  to  another  within  the 
department.  If  no  fund  within  the  depart- 
ment has  a  surplus,  and  the  need  is  great 
enough,  relief  may  be  granted  by  the  emer- 
gency board,  having  the  same  membership  as 
the  board   of  control,   which   has  at   its  dis- 


posal an   emergency   fund   for  contingencies 
arising  between  legislative  sessions. 

On  the  subject  of  a  federal  budget.  Gov- 
ernor Cox  recently  said: 

I  am  persuaded  that  a  modern  budget  system, 
such  as  we  adopted  in  Ohio  in  1913,  with  refine- 
ments and  improvements  that  time  has  shown  to 
be  necessary,  would  go  far  toward  bringing  re- 
lief from  our  national  debt.  Since  the  budget 
was  adopted  in  Ohio  the  subject  has  pressed  itself 
on  the  attention  of  lay  thought  where  formerly 
it  had  only  the  consideration  of  experts.  For 
years  the  agitation  has  proceeded  in  behalf  of  a 
federal  budget,  and  the  consummation  of  a  mod- 
ern plan  has  been  delayed,  as  most  people  be- 
lieve, not  because  of  any  misgivings  as  to  its 
efficiency  and  economy,  but  solely  from  the  fact 
that  the  congressional  committees  vested  with  the 
powers  to  appropriate  money  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  surrender  them. 

Our  Ohio  experience  with  the  budget  system 
has  limitations  in  its  operations  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State,  but  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  it 
has  helped  simplify  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
State,  has  resulted  in  a  great  saving,  and  clearly 
indicates  what  might  be  accomplished  if  the  re- 
sults of  painstaking  investigation  were  the  basis 
of    obligated    action. 

The  system  in  Ohio  has  saved  the  State  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year.  During  the  war,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  expense  of  govern- 
ment, we  were  enabled  to  keep  our  fiscal  affairs 
on  a  stable  base  without  increasing  taxes  and 
without  invoking  any  new  sources  of  revenue. 

A  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment 

Perfection  never  has  been  claimed  for  the 
Ohio  system.  Governor  Cox  himself  real- 
izes certain  weaknesses  in  it  and  is  making  a 
fight  now  for  strengthening  features,  which, 
however,  necessitate  a  change  in  the  consti- 
tution. One  defect  is  that,  regardless  of 
probable  income,  the  Legislature  may  in- 
crease items  in  the  budget  (rather  the  appro- 
priation bill  based  on  the  budget)  and  it  may 
make  other  appropriations  in  separate  bills 
as  it  sees  fit  without  regard  to  prospective 
revenues. 

In  his  1919  message  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, a  Republican  body,  the  Governor 
urged  submission  to  the  people  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  providing  that  the 
Legislature  shall  have  the  right  to  diminish 
any  item  in  the  executive  budget  by  majority 
vote  or  to  strike  out  any  item ;  that,  however, 
it  shall  not  be  privileged  to  increase  any  item 
or  to  add  a  new  one  unless  it  makes  legis- 
lative provision  for  sufficient  revenue  to  meet 
the  added  cost. 

Such  an  amendment  was  not  submitted. 
Unless  it  is  done  by  an  early  legislature, 
adherents  of  Cox  m  Ohio  say  it  may  be 
undertaken  by  initiative  petition. 
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I.    The  German  Election 

BY  far  the  most  important  event  In  the 
past  month  has  been  the  German  gen- 
eral election,  the  second  since  the  downfall 
of  the  imperial  regime.  As  I  write  this 
article  only  the  early  returns  from  the  polls 
are  in  and  the  complicated  counting  system 
promises  considerable  delay  in  making  up 
the  official  statement.  Yet  the  significant 
fact  is  set  forth  in  the  partial  returns  with 
all  sufficient  clarity  that  the  more  or  less 
moderate  group,  which  dominated  in  the 
National  Assembly,  has  opened  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left.  The  extremists,  revolution- 
ary on  one  side  and  reactionary  on  the  other, 
have  won. 

Before  analyzing  the  early  returns  it  is 
essential  to  establish  clearly  the  meaning  of 
the  tremendous  overturn.  For  whether  the 
coalition  government  just  squeezes  through 
or  goes  down  in  complete  ruin  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  the  change  in  popular 
sentiment  witnessed  by  the  votes  has  been 
enormous.  Unexpected  it  was  not,  yet  de- 
spite the  probabilities  the  world  in  general 
hoped  that  Germany  would  still  cling  to  the 
regime  chosen  more  than  a  year  ago,  as  the 
best  promise  of  rehabilitation. 

What  has  happened  has  been  the  repudi- 
ation by  the  masses  of  laboring  men,  by  the 
working  classes,  by  the  radicals  generally,  of 
the  Majority  Socialists,  who  constituted  the 
largest  single  group  in  the  German  National 
Assembly,  and  a  corresponding  repudiation 
by  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  Democratic  party, 
which  represented  the  idea  of  progressive  but 
not  radical  democracy.  The  mass  of  the 
Socialists  have  gone  over  to  the  extreme  left. 
The  Independent  Socialist  faction,  a  vast 
number  of  the  moderates,  have  gone  over  to 
one  of  the  reactionary  parties  which  repre- 
sent the  old  order,  the  Prussian,  the  Junker 
spirit. 

Disappointing  as  the  result  will  be  held  in 
many  quarters,  it  is  not  less  clear  that  it  was 
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Inevitable.  Events  like  the  Kappist  rising 
may  have  accentuated  the  pace  of  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  Majority  Socialists,  but  it  is 
not  less  evident  that  this  Majority  Socialist 
party  was  always  doomed,  because  it  lacked 
both  the  courage  and  the  conviction  necessary 
to  champion  the  radical  views  of  the  mass 
of  Its  membership.  During  the  war  the  men 
who  now  lead  the  Majority  Socialists  ac- 
cepted the  will  of  the  Junkers  and  Milita- 
rists without  question.  They  voted  the  mili- 
tary credits ;  they  supported  the  most  extreme 
military  measures.  They  accepted  the  an- 
nexationist program  of  the  Ludendorff 
group. 

When  the  war  was  lost  and  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  the  Majority  Socialists  came 
to  power,  but  they  promptly  turned  to  the 
right,  to  the  reactionaries,  for  their  support. 
Noske's  army,  which  put  down  the  real  revo- 
lution in  Germany,  that  of  January  and 
F'ebruary,  1919,  was  officered  by  representa- 
tives of  the  old  system.  Indeed,  the  sole 
foundation  on  which  the  Majority  Social- 
ists, the  Ebert  Government,  undertook  to 
build  was  that  supplied  by  the  old  army.  It 
passively  tolerated  the  murder  of  Rosa  Lux- 
emburg, Karl  Liebknecht,  Kurt  Eisner,  and 
scores  of  only  less  conspicuous  leaders  who 
during  the  war  had  dared  to  challenge  the 
army  group  and  after  the  defeat  had  sought 
to  achieve  a  real  revolution  by  sweeping  the 
old  order  out  of  the  positions  which  it  still 
retained  under  Ebert. 

Henceforth  there  was  the  feud  of  blood 
between  the  two  Socialist  factions.  To  the 
men  who  followed  Liebknecht,  to  the  men 
who  after  all  honestly  represented  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  in  Germany,  that  is,  in  its  more 
radical  form,  Ebert,  Bauer,  the  whole  of  the 
new  regime  were  traitors  to  the  Socialist 
cause  who  had  consented  to  and  connived  in 
the  murder  of  their  fellow  Socialists,  who 
had  suffered  the  militarists  to  assassinate  and 
had  then  protected  the  assassins.  The  Kapp- 
ist rising  was  the  final  evidence  for  the  mass 
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of    German    Socallsts   of    the   weakness   and 
worse   of    the    Ebert   government. 

All  the  circumstances  of  this  episode  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  Ebert  government 
was  powerless  to  resist  the  reactionaries.  It 
fled  incontinently  from  Berlin  at  the  first 
shot.  It  unchained  a  general  strike  as  an 
afterthought  and  this  general  strike  finally 
wrecked  Kapp's  rising,  but  when  Ebert  came 
back  to  Berlin  he  took  no  steps  to  punish  the 
guilty  militarists ;  instead  he  turned  once 
more  to  the  army  to  find  the  weapons  neces- 
sary to  punish  those  Germans  in  the  Ruhr 
who  had  contributed  by  their  strike  to  de- 
feating the  Kapp  rebellion  and  were  still 
fighting  against  the  reactionary  influences 
in  the  Ebert  government. 

After  this  there  was  no  further  hope  that 
the  mass  of  the  radicals  would  sta)^  with 
Ebert.  War  had  actually  broken  out  be- 
tween the  out-and-out  radicals  and  the  time- 
servers  and  more  or  less  moderate  elements. 
The  result  of  this  war  is  disclosed  in  the  first 
returns  of  the  elections.  Thus,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Januar}^,  1918,  the  Majority  Social- 
ists won  163  seats  against  22  for  the  Inde- 
pendent Socialists,  while  the  former  polled 
11,112,000  votes,  against  2,186,000  for  the 
latter.  The  proportion  was  thus  5  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  Majority  Socialists.  But  early 
figures  for  the  later  election  disclose  the 
Independent  Socialists  with  a  poll  of  3,648,- 
000  against  3,523,000  for  the  Majority 
Socialists. 

On  the  basis  of  rather  more  than  half  the 
vote,  the  coalition  of  the  Majority  Socialists, 
Center  and  Democrats,  received,  respectively, 
22.5  per  cent.,  1 1  per  cent.,  and  10  per  cent.  ; 
that  is,  43-5  per  cent,  in  all,  against  39.3  per 
cent.,  18.8  per  cent.,  and  19.5  per  cent.;  that 
is,  77.8  per  cent,  in  all,  in  1919-  In  other 
words,  the  coalition  vote  fell  from  more 
than  three-quarters  to  materially  less  than 
one-half  of  the  total,  thus  losing  Its  major- 
ity. The  loss  was  divided  fairly  equally  be- 
tween the  radicals  and  the  reactionaries,  the 
Independent  Socialists  and  Communists 
gaining  18  per  cent.,  the  several  reactionary 
parties  16  per  cent. 

Later  returns  may  modify  the  results 
somewhat,  may  even  leave  the  coalition  with 
a  scant  majority,  but  this  seems  fairly  un- 
likely. On  the  face  of  the  preliminary  re- 
turns it  would  seem  possible  for  the  two 
Socialist  groups  and  the  Communists  to  or- 
ganize a  government,  were  there  any  chance 
of  compromise.  But  this  seems  to  German 
commentators  to  be  out  of  the  question.     On 


the  other  hand,  the  present  Premier,  Muel- 
ler, has  announced  in  advance  that  the  Ma- 
jority Socialists  will  not  combine  with  the 
People's  Party.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  the 
Catholic  Center  and  Democrats,  joining  with 
the  People's  Party  and  the  Nationalists,  may 
form  a  government.  But  such  a  government 
would  have  but  a  slight  margin  at  most- 
The  fact  Is  that,  unless  the  final  returns 
materially  change  the  situation,  the  next  Ger- 
man Parliament  will  be  almost  equally  di- 
vided between  a  left  made  up  of  the 
Socialists  and  Communists,  that  Is,  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Socialist  party,  for  the 
Communists  contribute  only  an  Insignificant 
fraction,  and  a  right  composed  of  the  various 
other  parties  which  In  the  past  and  under 
different  names  have  dominated  the  Reichstag 
and  done  the  will  of  the  elements  who  ruled 
before  the  war. 

11.    What  it  Means 

As  I  have  said,  the  general  view  of  the 
non-German  world  was  that  a.  victory  for 
the  coalition  was  most  to  be  desired,  both  for 
reasons  of  world  peace  and  for  the  best  In- 
terests of  Germany.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  actual  result  may  in  the  long  run  prove 
more  advantageous  than  has  been  expected. 
It  Is  true  that  there  may  be  a  return  of  the 
old  leaders  on  the  reactionary  side.  We 
may  have  a  reactionary  government  and  fresh 
trouble  with  the  military  and  Junker  crowds. 
But  It  is  not  less  possible  that  such  a  govern- 
ment may  prove  short-lived. 

The  truth  Is  patent  that  the  Majority 
Socialists  were  on  the  whole  more  or  less  the 
tools  of  the  old  regime.  The  men  who  held 
office  were  trained  In  subservience  to  the  ele- 
ments which  they  were  pledged  to  extirpate, 
and  they  promptly  found  themselves  obliged 
to  rely  upon  these  elements  for  their  own 
positions.  Thus  while  the  leaders  of  the 
Majority  Socialists  more  and  more  played 
Into  the  hands  of  the  reactionaries,  the  masses 
making  up  the  party,  with  increasing  una- 
nimity, abandoned  their  leaders  and  set  their 
faces  toward  the  Independent  Socialists,  who 
were  actually  advocating  Socialistic  princi- 
ples. 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  Independent  So- 
cialists will  now  absorb  the  Majority  faction, 
and  in  absorbing  it  will  eliminate  many  of 
the  leaders  who  have  been,  if  not  faithless, 
at  the  very  least  powerless  to  fulfil  their 
pledges  or  to  satisfy  the  mass  of  German 
democracy.      Thus   an   honest   opposition,    a 
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genuine  democratic  party  in  Germany,  may 
presently  develop.  That  the  Independent 
Socialists  will  endeavor  to  put  Bolshevistic 
principles  into  practice  seems  to  me  unlikely. 
Despite  all  the  manifestations  of  Bolshevism 
in  various  regions,  notably  in  the  Ruhr,  there 
is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  mass  of  the 
German  proletariat  desires  to  imitate  the 
Russian  example. 

On  the  face  of  the  returns,  so  far  collected, 
it  is  clear  that  the  several  parties  which  in 
general  represent  reaction  have  made  ma- 
terial progress  and  may  control  the  new 
Assembly.  Yet  the  gain  of  the  reactionaries 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  Thus  on  the 
partial  returns  which  I  have  quoted,  the  two 
Socialist  parties  are  disclosed  as  together 
counting  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote,  as 
against  47  per  cent,  at  the  last  election,  while 
the  appearance  of  a  Communist  party,  which 
cast  2  per  cent,  of  the  total,  covers  the  dif- 
ference between  the  radical  total  of  1919  and 
1920.  What  has  really  happened  has  been 
that  the  radicals  have  changed  from  one  fac- 
tion to  another,  while  remaining  Socialists. 
By  contrast  the  conservative  and  reactionary 
elements  have  also  shifted  labels,  but  there 
has  been  no  material  gain  for  the  aggregate 
of  these  various  parties. 

In  fact  the  radicals  have  simply  declared 
for  a  leadership  which  seems  to  them  more 
representative  of  true  radicalism,  while  the 
moderates  and  reactionaries,  on  their  part, 
have  turned  toward  a  more  pronounced  ex- 
pression of  their  own  views.  Substantially 
half  of  the  total  vote  was  cast  by  the  Social- 
ists and  Communists,  and  the  fraction  of  the 
latter  is  insignificant.  Moreover,  of  the  older 
parties  not  a  few  members  still  continued  to 
favor  the  coalition,  which  represented  some- 
thing far  away  from  extreme  reaction. 

The  efficacy  of  the  general  strike  as  a 
weapon  against  reaction  was  clearly  disclosed 
by  the  Kappist  fiasco.  That  any  new  bid  of 
the  Junkers  and  Militarists  would  be  more 
successful  may  at  least  be  doubted.  Con- 
ceivably, when  the  autumn  election  comes 
and  a  new  President  is  chosen,  the  moment 
may  be  deemed  propitious.  Or  Hindenburg 
may  be  elected,  and  after  he  comes  to  power 
be  made  the  instrument  of  a  real  reaction. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  clear  gain  in  the  rise  of  the  Independent 
Socialists,  since,  as  I  have  said,  this  promises 
a  real  democratic  party,  a  party  sincerely  op- 
posed to  the  old  regime  and  led  by  men  not 
afraid  to  fight  it.  In  most  respects  the  Ebert 
government  was  a  sham.     Such  sincerity  as 


it  actually  showed  was  quickly  cowed  into 
submission  by  the  military  party.  It  had  to 
choose  between  the  right  and  the  left,  and  it 
showed  itself  more  afraid  of  revolution  than 
of  reaction.  Once  it  had  permitted  the  old 
order  to  control  the  military  details  in  its 
afifairs  it  was  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  as  a  result  of  the  recent  election  there 
is  any  sound  reason  for  expecting  that  con- 
ditions in  Germany  will  promptly  improve. 
On  the  contrary,  the  real  fight  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  between  the  Prussian  and 
the  Socialist,  between  democracy  and  autoc- 
racy has  only  entered  a  new  stage.  In  this 
new  stage  the  opponents  are  more  clearly 
outlined,  the  actual  conflict  is  more  open. 
But  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  a  decision, 
and  on  the  eventual  decision  everything  de- 
pends. I  shall  hope  to  deal  with  the  German 
election  more  specifically  next  month,  when 
the  final  returns  have  become  available.  But 
at  the  moment,  on  the  preliminary  reports, 
the  single  unmistakable  fact  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  coalition  has  broken  down,  that 
the  failure  of  the  Ebert  government  to 
satisfy  the  real  Socialists  has  substantially 
wrecked  the  Majority  Party,  while  the  re- 
stricted extent  to  which  it  has  actually  sought 
to  apply  democratic  principles  has  driven  the 
more  conservative  elements  away  from  the 
Democratic  and  Center  parties  and  into  the 
reactionary  parties.  And  in  sum  the  result 
has  been  the  creation  of  a  practical  deadlock 
between  Socialism  and  reaction. 

III.   The  Russo-Polish  War 

Next  to  the  German  election,  the  most 
interesting  event  of  the  month  has  been  the 
Russo-Polish  War,  which  has  led  to  very 
considerable  engagements,  both  in  the 
Ukraine  about  Kiev  and  in  the  north  about 
the  Beresina  River  in  the  region  forever 
memorable  as  the  tomb  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  Napoleon.  That  this  conflict  is  a  real 
war  is  disclosed  in  the  statistics  of  soldiers 
engaged.  Thus  the  Poles  have  certainly  half 
a  million  men  at  work,  while  the  Ukrainians 
must  number  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
and  the  Russians  above  a  million. 

The  causes  of  the  conflict  are  clear.  Po- 
land is  seeking  at  one  time  to  fortify  her 
southern  position  by  contributing  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  friendly  and  independent  Ukrainian 
state,  and  her  northern  frontiers,  that  is, 
northern  and  eastern,  by  carrying  her  border 
at  least  to  the  Pripet  Marshes.    Actually,  the 
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Poles  have  claimed  their  historic  and  strategic 
frontiers,  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper,  the 
frontiers  toward  Russia,  which  were  violated 
by  the  first  PartTtion  in  1772.  In  this  claim 
is  included  the  ancient  title  to  Lithuania. 

By  contrast  the  Paris  Conference  fixed  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Poland  at  the  Bug,  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  westward,  and 
denied  Polish  claims  to  Lithuania  and  to 
portions  of  White  Russia.  That  the  Poles 
would  accept  this  Paris  decision  was  always 
unbelievable.  Not  only  did  this  decision 
leave  several  millions  of  Poles  outside  the 
frontiers  of  the  reborn  Poland,  but  in  addi- 
tion it  gave  the  country  no  natural  defence 
against  Russian  attack,  either  by  the  Bol- 
shevists to-day  or  by  the  Russian  Nationalists 
to-morrow. 

Instead  Poland  promptly  occupied  Vilna, 
which  is  an  almost  purely  Polish  city,  and 
made  good  the  line  of  the  Dwina,  at  the 
same  time  occupying  Minsk  and  Pinsk  and 
pushing  further  eastward.  All  this  w^as  done 
many  months  ago,  when  the  Western  nations 
were  still  so  afraid  of  Bolshevism  that  they 
were  by  no  means  averse  to  seeing  Polish 
troops  interpose  a  barrier  to  Bolshevist 
advance. 

But  the  times  have  changed.  The  failure 
of  Kolchak,  Denikine,  Yudenitch,  the  protest 
of  certain  elements  in  each  of  the  Western 
nations,  the  growing  sense  of  inability  to 
deal  with  the  Bolshevists  with  arms — these 
circumstances  have  combined  to  produce  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  making  peace  with 
Russia.  And  this  peace,  advocated  by  com- 
mercial elements  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
so-called  "Liberals"  on  the  other,  finds  itself 
more  or  less  blocked  by  the  Polish  campaign. 
Thus  in  England,  and  even  in  certain  quar- 
ters in  the  United  States  and  in  Italy,  the 
Polish  policy  has  provoked  protest  and 
criticism. 

Yet,  it  must  be  said  for  the  Poles  that 
they  are  asking  for  themselves  only  what 
was  once  their  own.  British  criticism  of  a 
policT  of  seeking  safe  frontiers  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  British  policy  in  Mesopotamia, 
Palestine,  Persia,  where  British  military 
forces  are  engageci  and  British  diplomats  arc 
successfully  claiming  British  spheres  of  in- 
fluence as  guarantees,  alike  of  the  security 
of  India  and  Egypt.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
Polish  claim  to  a  safe  eastern  frontier  sinned 
against  the  principle  of  self-determination. 
But  President  Wilson  recognized  the  Italian 
annexation  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
German-speaking    Tyrolese,     and     an     even 


larger  number  of  Slovenians,  as  a  detail  in 
Italian  possession  of  the  crests  of  the  Alps, 
and  thus,  of  the  gateways  to  the  Italian 
plain. 

As  to  the  Polish  claim  to  hold  the  west 
bank  of  the  Dwina  and  of  the  Dnieper  as 
a  guarantee  against  Bolshevist  aggression,  it 
is  not  one  whit  more  unreasonable  or  inef- 
fable than  the  French  occupation  of  the 
Rhine  barrier  for  fifteen  years,  which  has 
been  conceded  as  a  right  by  all  the  Allied 
nations.  I  do  not  believe  the  Poles  really 
hope  to  hold  the  frontiers  of  1772,  although 
they  may  seek  to  occupy  the  Dwina-Dnieper 
barrier  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but 
by  contrast  I  am  satisfied  that  only  defeat 
and  collapse  will  bring  them  to  the  point  of 
yielding  in  the  matter  of  Vilna,  Pinsk,  and 
Minsk. 

At  all  events  they  have  now  made  a  bar- 
gain with  the  Ukrainians,  who  were  fighting 
them  a  year  ago.  By  this  bargain  Poland 
supports  the  Ukrainian  fight  for  liberty,  and 
receives  in  exchange  Ukrainian  consent  to 
Polish  possession  of  certain  lands  claimed  by 
the  Ukrainians,  including  Eastern  Galicia 
and  a  strip  of  the  old  Russian  province  of 
Volhynia,  including  the  fortresses  of  Ronno, 
Dubno,  and  Lutsk,  famous  all  through  the 
recent  war.  For  Poland  a  free  Ukrainia  is 
a  great  gain.  Moreover,  Rumania  is  equally 
interested  in  the  elimination  of  a  Russian 
menace  on  the  side  of  Bessarabia,  and  more 
than  benevolently  concerned  in  the  Polish- 
Ukrainian  alliance. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  fu- 
ture will  see  the  formation  of  a  triple  alli- 
ance between  Poland,  Rumania,  and  the 
Ukraine,  based  on  a  common  desire  to  avoid 
a  new  Russian  advance  westward  and  the 
loss  of  border  provinces  which  were  Russian 
before  1917.  Sudh  an  alliance  would  repre- 
sent a  combined  population  of  75,000,000 
and  might  easily  become  one  of  the  great 
factors  in  the  New  Europe  which  will  pres- 
ently arrive. 

Meantime  the  fighting  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  Poles  has  led  to  nothing  approach- 
ing a  decision.  In  April  the  Poles  and 
Ukrainians  pushed  the  Russians  out  of  Kiev, 
the  prospective  capital  of  the  Ukraine,  but 
the  fighting  continues  not  far  from  the  city 
limits.  Away  to  the  north  there  has  been 
and  continues  desperate  struggling  along  the 
Beresina,  with  frequent  claims  of  victory 
alike  from  Warsaw  and  Moscow.  Yet  it 
appears  that  a  great  Russian  offensive,  de- 
signed  to   turn   the  whole  Polish   front,   has 
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been  at  least  temporarily  held  up  in  this  re- 
gion, and  as  I  write  these  lines  the  Poles 
seem  to  be  making  further  gains. 

After  all,  the  Polish  war  is  only  one 
more  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  big 
nations,  having  accomplished  their  war  aims, 
cannot,  save  by  force  of  arms,  hope  to  pre- 
vent the  smaller  nationalities  from  vindi- 
cating claims  which  are  at  least  as  justifi- 
able. As  I  said  before,  Poland  is  merely 
seeking  to  acquire  what  was  once  hers.  She 
must  expect  permanent  danger  from  the 
Russian  side,  whether  the  Bolshevists  con- 
tinue in  power  or  give  way  to  a  nationalist 
reaction.  Security  has  been  denied  by  the 
Paris  Conference,  which  blandly  turned  over 
millions  of  Poles  to  Russian  rule.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  new  war,  fought  with  vast 
numbers  and  fought  for  issues  which  were 
familiar  all  through  the  last  century. 

IV.    London  Negotiations 

As  if  to  give  final  evidence  of  the  inco- 
herence of  latter-day  Allied  policy,  while 
Poland  is  fighting  the  Bolshevist  along  the 
Beresina,  a  Bolshevik  agent  is  negotiating 
with  Lloyd  George  in  London.  Moreover, 
while  Rome  follows  this  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle with  approval,  there  continue  to  come 
from  Paris  protests  and  unmistakable  accu- 
sations. 

Lloyd  George's  course  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  past  performances.  As  far  back 
as  the  early  days  of  the  Paris  Conference 
he  framed  the  Prinkipo  proposal,  looked  with 
interest  upon  the  Bullitt  mission,  and  only 
abandoned  more  or  less  indirect  conversa- 
tions with  the  Russian  Reds  when  English 
public  sentiment  for  the  time  being  seemed 
hostile. 

To-day  this  hostility  has  died  down  and 
new  circumstances  combine  to  strengthen  his 
hand  in  any  peace  proposal.  First  of  all, 
Bolshevist  agents  and  forces  are  busy  in  all 
that  ''no-man's  land"  which  extends  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  frontiers  of  India. 
Failing  peace  with  Russia,  Britain  may  have 
to  fight  not  merely  to  protect  Persian  in- 
terests but  to  defend  Bagdad,  to  hold  Meso- 
potamia, and  all  her  Near-Eastern  conquests 
of  the  world  war. 

In  the  second  place,  peace  with  Russia 
holds  out  the  promise  of  the  richest  field 
for  commercial  exploitation  in  the  world, 
and  Britain  is  at  the  moment  rapidly  reach- 
ing a  condition  when  she  will  be  able  to 
operate  with   enormous   profit   both   on   the 


shores  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Black  Sea. 
In  all  the  Baltic  district  British  agents  have 
been  busy  for  more  than  a  year  and  on  the 
Black  Sea  the  activity  has  been  not  less  in- 
tense. 

Prolongation  of  the  existing  situation  so 
far  as  Russia  is  concerned  promises  some- 
thing approaching  a  real  war,  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  menace  to  all  of  the  British  posi- 
tions in  the  Near  East.  Actual  peace  mieans 
the  abolition  of  this  danger  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  forestall  Germany  in  the  great  and 
profitable    field    of    Russian    reorganization. 

Italy,  also  eager  for  a  Russian  settlement, 
is  moved  by  slightly  different  reasons.  The 
high  cost  of  living  reaches  its  apex  in  Italy. 
Nowhere  has  the  result  of  the  war  been  more 
disastrous  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  that 
is,  nowhere  among  Allied  nations.  In  Italy 
it  is  believed  by  the  masses  that  peace  with 
Russia  will  mean  the  immediate  release  of 
vast  quantities  of  Russian  foodstuffs.  Wheat 
and  oil  are  particularly  scarce  in  Italy,  and 
the  Italian  masses  believe  Russia  can  furnish 
them.  The  hope  is  largely  illusory,  but  it 
exists.  In  addition,  the  great  Socialist  party 
of  Italy  has  much  sympathy  with  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution. 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  sentiment 
remains  fixed  against  peace  with  the  Bolshe- 
vist. France  has  remained  fairly  constant 
in  her  Russian  policy  from  the  beginning. 
Moreover,  if  peace  promises  profit  to  Britain 
and  holds  out  a  dream  of  cheaper  food  for 
Italy,  any  peace  which  does  not  recognize 
French  loans  to  Russia  and  provide  for  their 
payment  spells  a  catastrophic  loss  for  the 
French.  To-day  Russia  owes  France  al- 
most $6,000,000,000,  and  this  sum  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  the  external  obliga- 
tions of  the  French  Republic. 

The  Bolshevists  have  repudiated  this  debt 
as  a  debt  of  the  Czarist  regime-  The  French 
naturally  and  bitterly  resent  any  separate 
peace  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  British 
— particularly  negotiations  which  do  not  in- 
clude a  recognition  of  Russian  debts  to 
France.  Th^e  whole  London  conference 
with  the  Bolshevist  agent  has  awakened  once 
more  precisely  the  same  French  emotion 
which  we  saw  stirred  a  few  months  ago 
over  the  Ruhr  episode.  Despite  the  tempo- 
rary adjustment  at  that  time,  French  sus- 
picion has  lingered  and  recent  events  have 
called   forth   a  new  explosion. 

At  bottom  lies  the  same  old  difficulty. 
There  is  no  common  policy  among  the  Euro- 
pean Allies  either  as  to  Russia  or  as  to  Ger- 
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many.  The  British  have  backed  the  va- 
rious anti-Bolshevist  movements  to  an  extent 
which,  measured  in  money,  is  stupendous, 
"^"et  between  times  Lloyd  George  has  con- 
ducted backstairs  negotiations  with  the  Reds, 
at  one  moment  lending  money  and  even  sol- 
diers to  their  enemies  and  at  the  next  trying 
to  arrive  at  some  basis  of  business  with  their 
leaders. 

The  French  believe,  perhaps  wrongly, 
that  the  Bolshevists  are  about  at  the  end  of 
their  rope.  They  are  satisfied  that  the  pres- 
ent British  policy  may  just  avail  to  save 
Lenine  and  Trotskj',  and  the  French  whole- 
heartedly and  fairly  unanimously  desire  the 
extinction  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia.  In  Brit- 
ain, and  far  more  in  Italy,  there  is  a  measure 
of  sympathy  with  the  Red  in  certain  radical 
quarters.  In  France  the  situation  is  far 
more  closely  like  that  existing  in  the 
United    States. 

V.    Financial  Conferences 

The  Spa  conference,  which  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  article,  has  been  several  times 
postponed  and  will  not  now  be  held  before 
Jul}'.  Exactly  what  effect  the  recent  election 
in  Germany  will  have  upon  the  gathering 
remains  problematical.  Yet  on  the  whole 
there  is  more  than  a  suggestion  that  Ger- 
many will  be  even  less  compliant  than  had 
been  hoped. 

Meantime  new  differences  have  sprung 
up  among  the  Allies  over  the  subject  of 
reparation.  Belgium  and  Italy  have  both 
expressed  displeasure  at  the  fashion  in  which 
British  and  French  premiers  ignored  the 
claims  of  other  Allied  nations  at  the  Hythe 
Conference  and  have  demanded  a  new  hear- 
ing. Also  France  has  again  protested  against 
the  proposal  to  fix  a  sum  for  the  total  of 
German  payment. 

In  Britain  there  is  much  disapproval  of 
the  Hythe  suggestion  that  the  bonds  issued 
by  Germany  and  paid  to  France  should  be 
accepted  as  payment  of  French  indebtedness 
in  Great  Britain.  This  protest  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  plain  disclosure  that  the 
United  States  has  no  intention  to  accept 
German  bonds  as  payment  of  l^ritish, 
French,  Italian,  and  Belgian  debt.  By  this 
cheerful  process  the  United  States  would  ac- 
quire more  than  half  of  all  the  outstanding 
German  bonds  and  thus  be  the  principal 
great  power  concerned  in  German  payment. 
This  would  involve  the  United  States  in 
European    affairs   with    a    vengeance.      But, 


on  the  other  side,  Italy  has  demanded  that 
the  British  accept  German  bonds  for  Italian 
debts,  if  she  consents  to  take  French. 

And  so  the  whole  financial  question  is 
raised  again.  Ex-President  Poincare  has  re- 
signed from  the  Reparations  Commission  in 
protest  against  the  Hythe  decision,  Premier 
Millerand  has  told  his  fellow  countrymen 
that  France  is  bankrupt  if  Germany  does  not 
pay.  But  the  question  of  payment  remains 
wholly  unsolved,  and  Canada  has  added  to 
the  general  confusion  by  filing  claims  for  a 
little  less  than  $2,000,000,000. 

This  sum  is  half  as  large  as  Keynes  al- 
lowed France ;  it  is  materially  larger  than 
Belgium  has  been  allotted  in  many  schemes ; 
and  it  forecasts  an  even  larger  claim  from 
Australia,  with  impressive  bills  from  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa.  If  Canada  and 
South  Africa  are  to  have  $2,000,000,000 
apiece,  then  the  total  British  bill  can  hardly 
be  less  than  $10,000,000,000,  and  this  is 
equal  to  the  sum  allowed  all  the  Allies  by 
Keynes.  It  is  also  more  than  two-thirds  the 
sum  agreed  upon  by  the  Hythe  Conference, 
which  fixed  upon  $30,00Cr,000,000  in  annual 
payments  of  $1,000,000,000,  the  principal  to 
draw  no  interest. 

Meantime  the  Germans  are  not  paying — 
even  in  coal — and  the  French  who  recently 
evacuated  Frankfort  are  now  raising  the 
question  of  the  necessity  of  occupying  the 
Ruhr  and  thus  obtaining  the  all-essential  coal 
supply  promised  under  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles but  not  yet  provided- 

For  Americans  the  dispute  has  a  vital 
bearing,  for  if  we  are  to  get  back  the  $10,- 
000,000,000  owed  us  by  our  recent  asso- 
ciates, we  can  only  receive  it  if  Germany 
pays.  Moreover,  if  we  refuse  to  accept  Ger- 
man bonds,  neither  Italy  nor  France  can  pay 
us.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  Belgium 
and  certainly  true  of  all  the  lesser  states  to 
whom  we  have  made  smaller  loans.  Keynes, 
it  will  be  recalled,  urged  that  we  should  con- 
sent to  cancel  these  debts — a  proposal  which 
found  little  favor  in  Washington  or  In  the 
country  generally. 

That  Germany  can  pay  more  than  $15,- 
000,000,000  has  always  seemed  impossible  to 
American  financial  experts.  This  was  the 
American  verdict  at  Paris.  The  Hythe 
Conference  has  doubled  the  amount,  but  the 
Canadian  bill  serves  to  demonstrate  how  In- 
adequate even  the  Hythe  figure  Is,  In  the 
face  of  the  expectations  of  British  Colonies, 
Av^hlle  French  and  Continental  protests  em- 
phasize the  fact. 
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VI.     Peace  with  Hungary 

During  the  past  month  peace  has  been 
signed  with  Hungary.  In  some  ways  this 
treaty  is  the  most  severe  of  all  the  documents 
so  far  drafted.  Before  the  war  Hungary — 
equal  and  in  reality  dominant  partner  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy — had  an  area  in  excess  of 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  a  population 
greater  than  most  of  Spain.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  treaty  she  loses  two- 
thirds  of  her  area  and  population  alike.  To- 
day she  is  a  country  about  twice  as  large  as 
Switzerland,  with  a  population  inferior  to 
that  of  Belgium.  She  has  in  fact  become 
one  of  the  small  states  of  Europe. 

In  addition,  she  finds  herself  without  ac- 
cess to  the  sea,  with  no  natural  frontiers — a 
mere  mutilated  fragment  composed  of  the 
lands  in  the  Danube  Valley.  More  than 
1,500,000  Magyars  are  now  under  alien  rule. 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Jugo-Slavia 
have  divided  the  Magyar  border  lands  be- 
tween them,  and  even  Austria  has  acquired  a 
slice  about  Odenburg. 

On  the  whole,  the  boundaries  have  been 
drawn  with  fair  regard  for  the  ethnographic 
circumstances,  but  with  a  total  unconcern  for 
the  economic  factors.  In  truth  the  new 
Hungary,  like  the  new  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, cannot  exist  permanently  in  its 
present  state.  Either  all  three  must  pres- 
ently unite  in  some  sort  of  economic  if  not 
political  association  or  they  will  literally  per- 
ish, for  the  products  of  all  three  are  mutu- 
ally and  necessarily  complementary.  This 
Hungarian  Treaty  is  the  final  step  in  what 
has  not  inaccurately  been  described  as  the 
Balkanization  of  Middle  Europe. 


In  Italy,  Nitti  has  not  succeeded  in  re- 
taining power.  Beyond  question  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  the  ablest  and  most 
moderate  of  contemporary  Italian  statesmen. 
His  moderation  has  contributed  much  to 
smoothing  the  relations  between  Italy  and 
Greece  and  has  at  least  prevented  an  open 
clash  with  the  Southern  Slavs.  Still  the 
Fiume  dispute  remains  unsettled,  and  D'An- 
nunzio  recently  added  fresh  provocation. 

The  truth  is  that  in  all  of  Southeast  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  along  the  old  Russian  bor- 
der, chaos  still  continues.  Poland  is  fighting 
a  real  war.  Hungary  accepts  an  inescapable 
peace  with  no  disguise  of  her  determina- 
tion to  seek  a  new  adjustment  by  force 
of  arms.  Italians  and  Southern  Slavs  re- 
main at  daggers  drawn,  while  even  in  Al- 
bania the  unrest  is  becoming  significant. 

Nor  is  the  situation  in  Asia  Minor  more 
promising.  There  the  Turk  is  successfully 
holding  out  in  Armenia  and  in  all  the  hinter- 
land and  menacing  the  Greeks  in  Smyrna 
and  the  French  in  Cilicia,  where  the  fighting 
has  been  very  sharp.  Moreover,  in  Thrace, 
Turks  and  Bulgarians  are  resisting  Greeks. 

In  short,  all  over  Europe  the  barriers  to 
all  actual  settlement  continue  to  multiply. 
Germany  remains  still  outside  the  world  sys- 
tem. The  Allies  continue  alternately  to 
fight  and  to  woo  the  Bolshevist.  The  small 
powers  follow  the  example  of  the  great  in 
seeking  their  nationalistic  ends,  while  the 
great  powers  threaten  but  do  not  do  it. 
Finally,  the  great  powers  continue  to  dis- 
agree among  themselves  and  to  express  their 
views  with  increasing  bitterness.  This  is  the 
situation  almost  a  year  after  the  Versailles 
Treaty  closed  ''the  war  that  was  to  end  war." 
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BY  HENRY  P.  DAVISON 

[Mr.  Davison,  through  his  position  as  working  head  of  the  international  union  of  Red  Cross 
societies,  together  with  his  other  sources  of  information,  is  probably  better  qualified  than  any  other 
American  citizen  to  express  an  opinion  upon  Europe's  economic  condition  in  its  financial '  aspects. 
The  plan  stated  by  him  herewith  was  formulated  and  announced  several  weeks  before  Congress 
adjourned.  Unless  the  President  should  choose  to  send  commissioners  informally  to  prepare  an 
advance  report,  no  official  action  will  be  taken  until  after  election,  but  leaders  of  American  thought 
should  not  meanwhile  ignore  so  vital  a  subject,  and  should  be  prepared  for  some  action  early  in 
the   winter. 

Mr.  Eliot  Wadsw6rth,  whose  article  on  Europe's  reconstruction  problems  follows  Mr.  Davison's, 
is  a  business  man  and  engineer  of  wide  experience,  who  has  devoted  the  past  four  years  to  Red 
Cross  work  in  a  high  official  capacity,  and  whose  recent  observations  in  Europe  qualify  him  to 
speak    with    exceptional    knowledge    and    authority. — The   Editor.] 


THERE  has  been  so  much  written  and 
spoken  about  the  dire  need  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  so  little  done,  that  It  Is,  perhaps, 
pertinent  and  helpful  to  put  forward  a 
definite  plan  for  Immediate  action. 

Constructive  action  In  this  matter  may  be 
regarded  as  altruistic  by  those  who  are  so 
minded ;  It  may  be  regarded  as  ordinary  de- 
cency by  those  who  so  desire,  or  It  may  be 
regarded  withal  as  good  common-sense  busi- 
ness, In  the  Interests  of  commerce  and  trade 
and  of  the  American  people. 

Here  Is  what  I  would  recommend: 

First.  That  Congress  pass  a  bill  as  soon 
as  possible  appropriating  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,000  for  the  use  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

Second.  That  Congress  call  upon  the 
President  to  appoint  a  non-polItlcal  commis- 
sion of  three  Americans,  distinguished  for 
their  character  and  executive  ability  and 
commanding  the  respect  of  the  American 
people.  Such  a  commission  should  Include 
men  of  the  type  of  General  Pershing,  Mr. 
Hoover,  or  ex-Secretary  Lane.  I  would  In- 
\'cst  that  commission  with  complete  power. 

1  bird.  The  commission  should  be  In- 
structed to  proceed  at  once,  accompanied  by 
proper  personnel,  to  survey  conditions  In 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  then  to  act 
for  the  restoration  of  those  countries,  under 
such  conditions  and  upon  such  terms  as  the 
commission  itself  may  decide  to  be  practi- 
cable and  effective.  Among  the  conditions 
should  be  provided  that  there  should  be  no 
local  interference  with  the  free  and  un- 
trammelcd  exercise  by  the  commission  of  Its 
own  prerogative  of  allocating  materials. 
Governmental  politics  should  be  eliminated; 
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unreasonable  and  prejudicial  barriers  be- 
tween the  various  countries  should  be  re- 
moved; and  such  substantial  guarantees  as 
may  be  available  should  be  exacted,  in  order 
that  the  conditions  Imposed  should  be  ful- 
filled. 

Fourth.  The  financial  terms  should  be 
made  liberal.  I  would  suggest  no  Interest 
for  the  first  three  years;  for  the  next  three 
years,  six  per  cent.,  with  the  provision  that 
such  interest  might  be  funded  if  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  country  were  not  approach- 
ing normal,  or  if  its  exchange  conditions 
were  so  adverse  as  to  make  payment  unduly 
burdensome,  the  maturity  of  the  obligation 
might  be  advanced  fifteen  years  from  its 
date,  and  I  should  have  no  doubt  as  to  its 
fmal  payment. 

Fifth.  As  soon  as  the  plan  was  adopted, 
our  Government  could  invite  other  govern- 
ments In  a  position  to  assist  to  participate  in 
the  undertaking. 

Sixth.  To  set  forth  completely  my 
opinion,  I  should  add  that  in  the  final  in- 
structions the  American  people,  through 
their  Government,  should  say  to  the  com- 
mission : 

"We  want  you  to  go  and  do  this  job  In 
such  a  manner  as,  after  study,  you  think  It 
should  be  done.  This  Is  no  ordinary  under- 
taking. The  American  people  trust  you  to 
see  that  It  is  done  right." 

The  commission  should  also  be  Instructed 
to  ''use  so  much  of  this  money  as  is  needed." 
Personally,  I  am  confident  that  with  the 
ass^Istance  and  cooperation  which  would  come 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  sum  of 
$500,000,000  from  the  United  States  would 
be  more  than  enough  to  start  these  countries 
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on  their  way  to  self-support  and  the  restora- 
tion of  normal  conditions. 

The  whole  plan,  of  course,  involves  many 
practical  considerations,  the  most  serious  of 
which  is  that  of  obtaining  the  money, 
whether  by  issuing  additional  Liberty  Bonds, 
an  increase  in  the  floating  debt,  or  by  taxa- 
tion. But  I  think  we  could  properly  say  to 
the  Treasury  Department:  "We  know  how 
serious  your  financial  problems  are ;  we  know 
the  difficulties  which  are  immediately  con- 
fronting you ;  we  know  the  importance  of 
deflation,  and  we  know  that  the  Government 
must  economize  and  that  individuals  must 
economize,  but  we  also  know  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  advanced  ten  billion 
dollars  to  its  allies  to  attain  victory  and 
peace.  Certainly  it  is  worth  making  the 
additional  advance  in  order  to  realize  the 
peace  for  which  we  have  already  struggled — 
for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  until 
normal  conditions  are  restored  in  Europe 
there  can  be  no  peace." 


Above  all  things,  I  would  say  that  what- 
ever action  is  taken  should  be  taken  without 
delay.  The  crisis  is  so  acute  that  the 
situation  does  not  admit  of  delay,  except  with 
the  possibility  of  consequences  one  hardly 
dares  contemplate. 

The  situation  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
individual  charity.  Only  by  the  action  of 
governments,  our  own  and  the  others  whose 
resources  enable  them  to  cooperate,  can  aid 
be  given  in  sufficient  volume.  And  I  am 
confident  that  if  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica were  to  announce  that  it  proposed  to 
move  to  rescue  those  suffering  peoples,  there 
would  go  about  the  world  a  cry  of  joy.  I 
am  also  confident  that  our  action  would  be 
followed  by  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, Spain  and  Japan,  and  that  France 
and  Belgium  and  Italy,  notwithstanding 
all  of  their  losses,  would  help  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  in  a  cooperative  effort 
of  this  kind. 
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SINCE  the  era  which  saw  the  beginning 
of  railway  service  and  telegraphic  com- 
munication, the  peoples  of  Europe — no  mat- 
ter what  their  nationality — had  been  stead- 
ily drawn  into  closer  economic  relationship. 
Bent  upon  commercial  development,  the  gov- 
ernments developed  their  railroads  to  fit  in 
with  those  of  other  nations.  Through  train 
service  between  Paris  and  Petrograd  was 
as  reliable  and  comfortable  as  though  trav- 
ersing only  one  nation ;  freight  and  ex- 
press   delivery   were    highly    developed. 

Underlying  this  perfect  piece  of  machinery 
for  the  physical  exchange  of  commodities 
were  currencies  upon  a  gold  basis  and  with 
fixed  relative  values.  To  facilitate  trans- 
actions further,  there  were  great  banks  and 
private  banking  firms  which  for  generations 
had  done  business  together.  The  war  shat- 
tered the  currencies,  and  in  so  doing  it  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  relative  standing  of 
banks  and  private  firms.  A  bank  in  Vienna 
to-day  might  have  enormous  assets  meas 
ured   in  Austrian  kronen,  but  this  does  not 


give  it  standing  in  Paris  or  London,  or  even 
in   Berlin. 

The  countries  which  did  not  lose  territory 
by  the  war  have  nevertheless  suffered  physi- 
cal damage  in  loss  of  manhood  and  in  credit 
by  reason  of  their  inflated  currencies.  As 
against  the  gold-basis  countries  of  America, 
and  nations  such  as  Spain  and  Switzerland, 
which  did  not  inflate  their  currencies,  they 
are  greatly  handicapped  in  doing  business. 

Far  worse  is  the  situation  of  the  little 
countries  in  eastern  Europe  which  were 
launched  forth  into  the  world  with  new  gov- 
ernments, new  constitutions,  and  new  cur- 
rencies. They  must  each  struggle  for  their 
own  existence.  Each  one  owns  a  small  piece 
of  the  network  of  railways  and  telegraph 
lines  which  so  closely  connect  the  whole  of 
Europe ;  but  that  piece  is  in  bad  condition 
and  inadequately  equipped.  All  agreements 
for  the  exchange  of  mails,  the  running  of 
through  passenger  trains,  the  basis  for  cus- 
toms duties,  must  be  made  again  before  these 
complicated  pieces  of  machinery  can  be  once 
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more  linked  up.  But  the  intense  fight  for 
even  an  existence,  which  each  nation  is  now 
making,  does  not  make  it  easy  to  negotiate 
intricate  traffic  and  other  commercial  agree- 
ments. ,  , 

Upon  the  people  who  live  in  cities  this  new 
situation  hears  most  heavily.  In  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  dependence  which  each  farnily 
had  placed  upon  the  machinery  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  comfort  and  livelihood  of  that  fam- 
ily has  heen  affected  by  the  breaking  down 
of  this  machinery.  The  farmer  suffers  com- 
paratively little  from  difficulties  in  getting 
fertilizer  or  seed  or  other  of  his  limited 
needs.  The  city  worker,  relying  for  his  in- 
come on  a  payroll,  relying  for  his.,  food, 
clothing,  and  coal  upon  a  smoothly  operat- 
ing commercial  machine,  is  often  forced  to 
change  entirely  his  mode  of  life. 

We  in  this  country  have  had  a  very  clear 
object-lesson,  during  the  great  storms  of  last 
winter  and  the  railway  strikes  of  this  spring, 
as  to  the  almost  immediate  effect  upon  each 
individual  of  interference  with  the  normal 
course  of  transport   and  business. 

To  understand  the  complete  change  in 
Europe's  structure  it  is  necessary  to  study 
the  new  map  as  laid  down  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference and  to  understand  the  almost  im- 
passable economic  barriers  created  by  the  new 
geographical  boundaries.  Look  at  the  little 
sections  into  which  Eastern  Europe  has  been 
cut,  beginning  at  the  south  with  Jugoslavia 
and  Rumania,  extending  through  Hungary, 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia  and  Esthonia  on  the  north. 
Each  state  has  its  own  government,  its  own 
currency,  its  own  railroad  system;  each  is 
paddling  its  own  canoe. 

Gerniah  Austria's  Plight 

In  Austria  we  find  all  that  is  left  of 
the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  with 
some  6,000,000  people,  one-half  of  whom 
live  in  urban  communities  and  2,000,000  in 
\'ienna.  The  whole  country  can  produce 
In  a  good  year  about  one-quarter  of  what 
il  needs  to  eat.  It  must  purchase  the  bal- 
ance outside  the  country  or  starve.  There 
is  practically  no  industry  in  operation  to- 
day which  produces  materials  for  export. 
The  future  of  such  a  country  holds  forth 
no  hope. 

V^ienna  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  economic  breakdown  of  a  city 
that  can  be  found  in  Europe.  Its  2,000,000 
people  are  living  largely  in  idleness  and  on 
Cjovernment  allowance. 


From  the  looks  of  the  people  on  the 
street,  and  from  the  w^ay  they  move,  the 
low  vitality  of  the  population  is  evident. 

The  situation  falls  more  heavily  upon  the 
people  of  fixed  salary  or  fixed  income  than 
upon  the  worker,  whose  pay  has  been  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds.  Personal  ef- 
fects, Clothing,  furniture,  jewelry,  etc.,  are 
being  sold  from  week  to  week  by  this  class. 
Vienna  offers  the  greatest  second-hand  store 
in  the  world.  When  these  things  are  gone 
what  then  ?     Nobody  can  give  the  answer. 

Austrian  paper  money,  formerly  valued  at 
5^  kronen  to  the  dollar,  now  has  a  value  of 
225  to  250*  kronen  to  the  dollar.  A  pair  of 
shoes,  and  not  very  good  ones  at  that,  may 
bear  a  price  tag  of  from  1000  to  1500  kro- 
nen. The  storekeepers  who  are  still  doing 
business  frankly  say  that  when  they  have  sold 
their  existing  stock  they  are  through.  To 
import  more  is  impossible.  Raw  materials 
are  not  available  to  make  more  in  Austria. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  farmers  outside  Vienna  are  not  willing 
to  sell  their  product  at  the  Government 
price. 

The  great  need  has  led  to  an  enormous 
smuggling  of  food  by  the  farmers  into  the 
city,  where  it  is  sold  at  very  high  prices  to 
those  who  can  pay.  These  prices  have 
brought  one  more  step  in  the  economic  break- 
down of  city  life,  namely,  that  farmers  are 
beginning  to  refuse  paper  money  in  payment. 
The  city  people  must  barter  goods  for  the 
farmer's  food.  Clothing,  shoes,  grapho- 
phones,  furniture,  are  paid  out  for  daily 
food. 

Into  this  stricken  city  American  help  has 
gone  in  two  ways:  The  children  have  re- 
ceived from  the  American  Children's  Feed- 
ing Association  a  good  meal  of  650  calories 
on  each  week-day.  In  Vienna  140,000  chil- 
dren go  each  day  to  the  allotted  point  of 
distribution  with  their  motley  assortment  of 
pans  and  cans.  They  show  plainly  in  their 
thin  white  faces  and  undeveloped  bodies  the 
undernourishment  of  months  and  years.  To 
some  it  is  the  only  meal  of  the  day ;  to  others 
it  is  breakfast  and  lunch  combined.  Little 
dish-washing  is  needed  after  that  daily  meal. 

Throughout  these  Eastern  countries  nearly 
4,000,000  children  have  been  fed  during  the 
last  winter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
gift  from  America  has  saved  hundreds  of 
thousands  from  death  or  some  serious  and 
permanent  injury. 

The  other  help  has  been  through  the 
American    Red    Cross.      The    hospitals,    in 
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which  there  are  more  sick  than  ever  before 
recorded,  are  hard  pressed  for  linen,  drugs, 
and  invalid  foods.  The  American  Red 
Cross  has  sent  to  Vienna  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  these  things,  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

Throughout  all  these  Eastern  countries  a 
practical  message  of  relief  has  thus  gone  to 
the  sick  and  the  destitute  from  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

For  the  situation  in  Vienna  nature  will 
find  a  slow  solution.  The  death  rate  has 
gone  up  substantially;  the  birth  rate  has 
gone  down.  This  is  too  slow  a  method.  Al- 
ready many  thousands  of  people  have  left  the 
city,  but  for  the  poor,  and  even  for  the  mid- 
dle class,  travel  on  the  railroads  is  impos- 
sible because  of  the  expense;  and  there  is  no 
country  adjoining  Austria  which  would  wel- 
come more  mouths  to  feed. 

Vienna  can  go  through  this  summer  on 
the  American  flour  and  on  its  other  sup- 
plies. In  the  autumn  will  come  the  crop, 
which  will  carry  them  through  another 
month  or  two — if  it  can  be  acquired  from 
the  producers.  Beyond  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  light. 

In  Czechoslovakia 

To  the  north  of  Austria  lies  Czecho- 
slovakia. On  account  of  its  production  of 
foodstuffs  and  coal  it  is  far  better  off  than 
Austria.  It  has,  however,  a  large  industrial 
population,  which  is  only  in  small  part  at 
work  again.  Czechoslovakian  kronen  have 
nearly  twice  the  value  of  Austrian  kronen, 
but  even  at  that  figure  the  purchase  of  raw 
material  in  America  is  almost  prohibitive. 

Material  must  come  across  Germany,  or 
over  the  limping  railroads  of  Austria  from 
Trieste.  There  is  some  sign  of  revival,  but 
still  the  wage  worker  who  lives  in  the  city 
is  a  long  way  from  being  economically  safe 
or  comfortable.  The  problem  of  transpor- 
tation is  a  large  one  for  this  inland  country. 
All  its  external  business  is  at  the  mercy  of 
not  too  friendly  neighbors. 

Problems  in  Poland 

Poland  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  new 
countries  carved  out  of  Europe  by  the  Peace 
Conference.  It  has  three  distinct  popula- 
tions. Some  have  lived  under  German  juris- 
diction, some  under  Austrian,  and  a  large 
proportion  under  Russian  for  the  last  150 
years.  They  have  known  only  the  laws, 
customs,  and  methods  of  these  three  very 
different  countries.     Although  Poles  by  na- 


tionality and  loyalty,  they  come  to  the  cen- 
tral government  at  Warsaw  with  most  di- 
vergent ideas  and  standards. 

A  Diet  or  parliament  was  elected  more 
than  a  year  ago  to  create  a  Constitution ;  but 
it  has  not  yet  done  so,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  agreeing  on  any  policy.  How  to 
divide,  when  to  divide,  and  into  how  small 
pieces,  has  been  the  cause  of  endless  debate 
with  no  definite  answer. 

The  Polish  mark  began  with  a  value  of 
ten  to  the  dollar.  It  has  dropped  continu- 
ously until  160  marks  could  be  purchased 
for  a  dollar  last  March.  The  amount  of 
printed  currency  is  very  large. 

A  million  men  are  in  the  field ;  nearly  all 
are  along  a  line  of  some  400  miles,  facing 
the  Bolsheviki.  Some  of  the  troops  face  the 
Lithuanians  on  the  north,  where  a  little 
skirmishing  occasionally  occurs. 

The  Poles  frankly  fear  peace  more  than 
war.  They  fear  the  demobilization  of  their 
army,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  problem 
of  unemployment.  They  dread  the  influx  of 
destitute  and  lice-infected  refugees  who  will 
pour  out  of  Soviet  Russia  toward  the  west. 
In  the  year  1919,  it  was  estimated,  2,200,000 
of  these  refugees  came  into  Poland. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  people  are 
coming  back  to  their  farms  in  the  great  area 
east  of  Warsaw.  They  find  their  land,  but 
nothing  else — no  houses,  no  horses,  no  agri- 
cultural equipment,  no  seed.  For  five  years 
the  land  has  been  untilled.  Some  give  up 
in  despair  and  wander  on,  often  to  become 
a  Government  charge  in  the  cities.  A  great 
number  go  to  work,  living  in  the  most 
primitive  way,  breaking  as  much  of  the 
soil  by  hand  as  is  possible. 

Warsaw  is  packed  with  those  who  have 
come  from  the  devastated  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  every  part  of  the  city  are  lines 
stretching  for  blocks,  in  which  men,  women, 
and  children  stand  for  hours.  They  wait 
for  bread,  for  shoes,  for  clothing,  which  is 
being  doled  out  by  a  government  already 
hard  pressed  financially. 

The  manufacturing  centers,  Lodz,  Bielos- 
tok,  Vilna,  and  others,  show  practically  no 
signs  of  revival.  The  factories  are  not  run- 
ning, the  people  are  idle.  While  the  situa- 
tion is  like  that  of  Vienna,  it  should  never 
be  as  bad  because  Poland  can  produce  a 
substantial  part  of  what  it  needs  to  eat. 

Poland  will  not  produce  this  year  enough 
to  eat.  Lack  of  horses,  cattle,  fertilizer, 
farming  equipment,  and  seeds  all  tend  to 
make  the  farm  output  far  less  than  it  was 
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before  the  war.  Poland  must  buy  food  out- 
side the  country.  With  what  credit  and 
^^  here,   no  one   can  say. 

The  railroad  system  is  totally  inadequate 
to  the  need.  Rolling  stock  is  deficient  and 
in  bad  order;  fuel  is  scarce;  repair  parts  for 
locomotives  and  cars  are  almost  unobtain- 
able. 

The  output  of  oil  in  Galician  fields  is 
steadily  dwindling,  due  to  the  stoppage  of 
new  drilling.  Unofficial  figures  showed  a 
decrease  in  output  from  2,000,000  tons  in 
1909  to  700,000  tons  in  1919.  Without 
new  wells  the  output  two  years  from  now 
will  drop  to  400,000  tons.  Such  a  shortage 
is  a  serious  factor  in  the  economic  break- 
down which  is  going  on  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Lithuania  and  Latvia 

One  step  further  north  we  find  the  new 
nation  of  Lithuania,  a  rich  agricultural  ter- 
riton",  not  much  industrialized  and  not  yet 
much  organized.  The  government  has  is- 
sued no  new  currency  and  has  a  small  army 
which  patrols  its  borders.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  go  about  their  usual 
activities  on  the  farms.  The  future  of  this 
new^  nation  is  quite  vague,  and  its  policy 
and   affiliations  are   not  yet  determined. 

In  Latvia  we  have  another  small  nation 
of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  people, 
with  the  capital  at  Riga.  It  should  before 
long  be  self-supporting,  but  this  year  it  needs 
additional  food  because  of  the  interruptions 
to  planting  during  the  autumn  of  1919.  The 
former  record  of  production  would  seem  to 
show  that  with  the  full  force  of  the  country 
at  work  on  the  farms  ample  food  could  be 
produced. 

Industrially,  the  situation  is  very  differ- 
ent. The  large  cities  of  Latvia  are  at  a 
standstill.  Libau  and  Windau  formerly 
served  as  ports  for  a  large  amount  of 
shipping  for  all  this  northern  part  of  Rus- 
sia. They  are  practically  at  a  standstill. 
The  heavy  freight  traffic  to  Moscow  and 
Pctrograd   no   longer  exists. 

Riga  was  one  of  the  great  industrial  cen- 
ters of  this  part  of  Europe,  a  splendidly 
equipped  city  with  fine  buildings,  streets,  and 
public  services.  For  two  years  none  of  its 
factories  have  operated,  with  the  result  that 
the  population  is  now  reduced  to  less  than 
one-lialf.  Almost  complete  stagnation  exists. 
There  is  only  coal  enough  to  run  the  gas 
works  for  three  hours  a  day.  The  great 
gas  wharves  are  deserted  and  the  railroad 
lines,    which    formerly    acted    as    a    summer 


terminal  for  through  lines  to  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  are  now  limited  in  their  opera- 
tion to  the  boundaries  of  the  country. 

The  factories  of  Riga  are  in  many  cases 
partly  or  wholly  dismantled.  Before  the  re- 
treat of  the  Russians  much  of  the  machinery 
was  taken  out.  Here  is  one  of  the  great 
producing  centers  of  northern  Europe  which 
has  become   a   liability   instead   of    an    asset. 

Esthonia 

In  Esthonia  we  find  another  little  nation 
of  about  a  million  and  a  half  persons.  It 
is  a  little  more  than  a  year  old,  largely 
agricultural.  The  capital,  Reval,  is  greatly 
overcrowded  by  refugees  from  Russia.  Food 
is  already  scarce  and  will  be  scarcer  before 
the  crops  come  in.  During  January  and 
February  a  terrible  typhus  epidemic  de- 
veloped in  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
along  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  All  sanitary 
control  was  lost,  and  a  serious  situation  was 
narrowly  averted  by  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Government  officials  and  foreign  ob- 
servers are  unanimous  in  saying  that  this 
work  saved  Esthonia,  and  probably  much 
other  territory  in  that  vicinity,  from  a 
tragedy. 

Reval  was  formerly  active  industrially. 
Its  greatest  industry,  a  large  shipyard,  has 
been  idle  for  many  months.  One  or  two  of 
its  mills  are  running  part  time  and  with 
many    difficulties    giving   some    employment. 

Reconstruction  Problems 

This,  in  brief,  is  a  description  of  some  of 
the  new  countries  which  formerly  made  up 
the  great  nations  of  Austria-Hungary,  Rus- 
sia, and  Germany.  To  the  east  of  this  tier 
of  states  lies  Russia,  in  almost  complete  eco- 
nomic disorder  and  a  constant  menace.  To 
the  west  lies  Germany,  struggling  to  regain 
its  former  industrial  life,  with  its  equipment 
unimpaired  but  with  a  tremendous  handicap 
due  to  shortage  of  raw  material  and  coal. 
Germany  can  spare  little  or  nothing  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  economic  life  of  these  new 
states.  The  purchase  of  materials,  repair 
parts,  and  equipment  from  the  western  na- 
tions is  almost  impossible  because  of  the  lack 
of  credit  or  money. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  necessity  for 
raw  material  and  credit  from  America,  in 
order  that  these  new  countries  of  Europe 
may  make  a  start  toward  normal  conditions. 
Scnne  credit  and  a  limited  amount  of  raw 
material  has  been  made  available  to  certain 
countries    by    private    capital.      That    their 
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needs  are  far  greater  than  private  capital  can 
provide,  in  a  world  where  capital  is  now  so 
scarce,   can  hardly  be  doubted. 

There  is  another  and  equally  essential  re- 
quirement which  must  be  brought  into  the 
situation — namely,  cooperation.  Without  a 
return  to  the  former  intimate  commercial 
and  transportation  arrangements  recovery 
must  be  slow.  Even  with  credit  and  raw 
materials  the  little  nations  of  eastern  Europe 
would  find  it  hard  to  return  to  past  activity. 

If  a  large  fund— say  $500,000,000— were 
made  available  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
strong  men,  an  influence  would  be  created 
which  might  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
force  a  reuniting  of  the  present  broken 
threads  of  Europe's  transportation  and  com- 
mercial equipment. 

It  would  obviously  be  to  the  benefit  of  all 
these  nations  to  reunite  in  their  business  life. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  suggest  that  they 
should  become  associated  politically.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  for  them  to  achieve 
gradually  as  close  a  business  relation  as  that 
which  formerly  existed  between  such  coun- 
tries as  Italy,  France,  'Germany,  and  Bel- 
gium. Unless  some  great  influence  comes 
into  the  situation  and  encourages  the  taking 
of  the  first  necessary  steps,  it  may  require 
years  for  these  new  and  untried  govern- 
ments to   accomplish  adequate   results. 

It  is  in  bringing  about  cooperation  that  an 
American  commission  might  make  its  great- 
est contribution.  Loans  would  be  paid 
back ;  there  should  be  no  financial  loss. 
The  giving  of  energy  and  organizing  ability, 
guided  by  a  sincere  interest  in  all  the  peo- 
ples, would  be  something  which  need  never 
be  paid  back.  And  yet  it  would  create  a 
relationship  between  this  country  and  the 
peoples  of  eastern  Europe  the  true  value  of 
which  could  never  be  measured. 

By  breaking  down  artificial  commercial 
barriers  between  these  new  nations,  trans- 
actions around  the  world  could  once  more 
be  carried  on  without  the  present  impossible 
delays.  Czechoslovakia  might  want  Ameri- 
can cotton ;  Rumania  might  want  the  prod- 
uct of  this  cotton  in  finished  goods ;  England 
would  like  oil  from  Rumania ;  America 
must  buy  from  England  some  of  her  high- 
grade  manufactured  articles.  This  in  theory 
would  bring  the  money  back  to  America, 
not  directly  from  the  first  purchaser  of  the 
cotton,  but  by  reason  of  the  free  interchange 
among  these  nations  of  the  products  which 


they  have  for  sale.  Probably  no  such  exact 
set  of  transactions  could  take  place,  but  the 
basis  upon  which  the  trade  of  the  whole 
world  was  built  was  this  ready  flow  of  ar- 
ticles needed  by  one  country  and  for  sale  by 
another.  To  remove  once  more  the  barriers 
which  now  obstruct  this  flow  is  a  first  es- 
sential to  a  return  to  normal  commercial 
life.  Before  the  war  we  looked  upon  this 
commercial  life  as  a  fixed  and  permanent 
thing,  little  realizing  how  badly  it  could 
be  shattered  by  a  few  years  of  reckless 
waste  and  new  conditions  growing  out  of  a 
war. 

As  a  people,  we  in  the  United  States  have 
carried  on  some  truly  great  pieces  of  de- 
velopment. There  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  the  world  such  as  the  conquest  of  the 
American  continent  and  the  development  of 
its  resources  in  less  than  a  century.  By  our 
efforts  in  the  Philippines,  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
in  Cuba  we  have  added  to  the  wealth,  com- 
fort, and  prosperity  of  many  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  to  whom  we  were  strangers.  In 
building  the  Panama  Canal,  without  thought 
of  profit,  this  country  added  a  link  to  the 
world's  commercial  chain,  the  value  of 
which  has  only  just  begun  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Now  in  eastern  Europe  there  are  sixty  to 
seventy  million  people  to  whom  a  helping 
hand,  partly  in  money  but  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  organization,  might  mean  salvation 
from  complete  breakdown  and  a  slipping  back 
to  almost  a  primitive  agricultural  life. 
Americans  are  not  accustomed  to  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  activity.  They  have  been 
too  busy  at  home,  solving  the  problems  of  a 
new  continent.  They  are  now  becoming 
increasingly  interested  in  foreign  trade  and 
foreign  relations.  If  we  should  take  up  this 
work,  other  nations  must  surely  join  in  the 
effort.  In  such  joint  operation,  and  in  the 
affiliations  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
created  with  the  people  for  whom  and  with 
whom  we  worked,  we  could  train  our  own 
people  and  establish  foreign  business  rela- 
tionships with  a  rapidity  only  equalled  by 
the  marvelous  expansion  beginning  w^ith  the 
thirteen  colonies  of  1789  and  ending  in  1920 
with  the  greatest  and  richest  nation  in  the 
world.  Still  more  important  to  our  own 
posterity  we  will  have  risen  to  meet  what 
is  perhaps  the  world's  greatest  crisis  and 
done  it  from  high  motives  and  without 
thought  of  gain. 
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applied 
to  Maine  the  Hom- 
eric-sounding phrase 
"the  hundred  -  har- 
bored"  character- 
i  z  e  d,  picturesquely 
and  aptly,  this  the 
twenty  -  third  State 
of  the  Union.  The 
coast  of  Maine,  al- 
though less  than  200  miles  long,  measured 
in  a  straight  line,  presents  through  its  sinu- 
osities a  sea  frontage  of  nearly  3000  miles. 
This  fringe-like  edge,  moreover,  is  tasseled 
with  bold  promontories  and  rocky  islands, 
thus  affording  many  a  fiord-like  harbor,  to 
which  the  islands  give  added  protection.  In- 
deed, betw^een  Portland  and  Eastport  it  con- 
tains a  far  greater  number  of  deep  and  well- 
sheltered  harbors  than  any  other  stretch  of 
coast  of  equal  length  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

A  Region  of  Forests,  Lakes,  and  Rivers 

An  even  greater  natural  asset  of  Maine 
than  its  harbors  are  its  vast  forests  of  spruce, 
hemlock,  balsam-fir,  maple,  oak,  and  other 
useful  trees,  huge  sections  of  which  are  still 
practically  untouched.  Its  primeval  forests 
of  pine,  which  gave  to  Maine  the  name  of 
the  Pine  Tree  State  have  unfortunately  al- 
most wholly  disappeared,  although  partially 
replaced  by  a  second  growth.  To-day  the 
most  abundantly  growing  and  characteristic 
tree  of  the  State  is  the  spruce  rather  than 
the  pine. 

In  1846,  Thoreau  described  the  scene  from 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Katahdin,  the  highest 
point  of  land  in  the  State.  "No  clearing, 
no  house,"  he  says.  "Countless  lakes — 
Moosehcad  in  the  southwest,  forty  miles 
long  by  ten  wide,  like  a  gleaming  silver  plat- 
ter at  the  end  of  the  tabic;  Chesuncook, 
eighteen  long  by  three  wide,  without  an 
island;  Millinocket,  on  the  south,  with  its 
liundred  islands;  and  a  hundred  others  with- 
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out  a  name ;  and  mountains,  also,  whose 
names,  for  the  most  part,  are  knowm  only  to 
the  Indians.  The  forest  looked  like  a  firm 
grass  sward,  and  the  effect  of  these  lakes 
in  its  midst  has  been  well  compared  to  that 
of  a  mirror  broken  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments, and  wildly  scattered  over  the  grass, 
reflecting  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun."  The 
hermit  of  Walden  Pond,  should  he  return 
to  the  same  spot  to-day,  would  find  the  scene 
little  changed. 

Rivaling  in  importance  its  fore<^ts  and 
harbors  are  the  rivers  of  Maine.  Aside  from 
the  excellent  inland  waterways  that  some  of 
these  afford,  particularly  the  Penobscot  and 
the  Kennebec,  their  falls  an^d  rapids,  if  prop- 
erly harnessed,  would,  so  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, do  the  work  of  2,000,000  horses.  No 
less  important  are  the  lakes,  1600  in  number, 
which  not  only  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the 
rivers  and  almost  innumerable  streams, 
which  cover  the  State  as  with  a  piece  of 
wide-flung  lace,  but  contribute  not  a  little 
toward  making  Maine  what  it  is  and  long 
has  been,  a  place  sought  more  and  more  by 
nature-lovers  and  sportsmen.  The  area  of 
the  State,  I  might  add,  is  only  a  little  less 
than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  New  England. 

Aside  from  its  extensive  quarries  of 
granite,  slate,  limestone,  and  feldspar,  Maine 
is  not,  however,  especially  rich  in  mineral 
resources.  But  one  other  exception  should 
be  noted — its  springs  of  mineral  waters,  the 
repute  of  which  is  world-wide. 

The  Search   for  Norumbega 

Visions  of  the  mythical  Norumbega,  "with 
its  columns  of  crystal  and  silver,"  lured  not 
a  few  of  the  early  discoverers  to  this  general 
region,  which,  later,  was  designated  in  the 
charter  of  Charles  I  as  the  "Province  or 
Countie  of  Mayne,"  because  regarded  as 
part  of  "the  Mayne  land  of  New  England." 
Before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
one  and  another  of  these  explorers  had  sailed 
up  the  Penobscot  River  in  search  of  this  splen- 
did city  where,  if  Hakluyt  in  his  "Principall 
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Navigations"  is  to  be  believed,  the  inhabitants 
wore  heavy  ornaments  of  gold,  richest  furs 
were  plentiful,  and  rubies  six  inches  long 
were  a  common  sight.  Norumbega  was 
never  found  on  the  Penobscot  or  anywhere 
else,  for  it  was  a  city  of  the  imagination ;  but 
to  the  search  for  it  was  due,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  the  fact  that  in  Maine  were  the  his- 
torical beginnings  of  New  England. 

Maine  Colonized  Before  the  Pilgrims 
Landed 

Thirteen  years  before  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  a  company  of  120 
colonists  went  ashore  at  a  place  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  and  proceeded  to 
build  for  themselves  some  fifty  cabins,  with 
storehouses,  chapel  and  a  fort.  The  under- 
taking was  shortlived,  to  be  sure,  but  from 
that  time  on  until  the  establishment  of  the 
first  permanent  settlement  within  its  boun- 
daries, at  Pemaquid,  in  1625,  Maine  was 
not  wholly  without  settlers — the  French 
Jesuits  on  Mt.  Desert,  numerous  fishermen 
associated  with  them  on  the  same  island,  and 
other  fishermen  on  the  Island  of  Monhegan. 
''Welcome  Englishmen,"  Samoset's  greeting 
in  the  English  tongue  which  so  startled  the 
newly-arrived  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  fact  that  this  "Lord  of 


Pemaquid"  had  had  at  home  intercourse  with 
Englishmen.  At  Monhegan,  in  1622,  Gov- 
ernor Winslow,  so  he  tells  us,  found  food 
for  the  suffering  Pilgrims.  Thus  Maine 
was  peopled,  if  not  settled,  before  Massa- 
chusetts or  any  other  part  of  New  England, 
a  fact  for  which  the  search  for  splendid  but 
elusive  Norumbega  was  in  some  measure 
responsible. 

Maine^s  Independent  Spirit 

That  Maine  should,  sooner,  or  later,  be 
set  off  from  Massachusetts,  to  which  with- 
out as  much  as  a  "by  your  leave"  it  had  been 
annexed  in  1691,  was  inevitable.  It  was  not 
an  offshoot  or  a  colony  of  Massachusetts,  as 
the  story  of  its  historical  beginnings  shows. 
Then,  too,  the  Maine  people  early  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  marked  spirit  of  self-reliance  and 
a  willingness  and  capacity  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Nowhere  were  these  traits  more 
conspicuously  shown  than  in  the  so-called 
first  naval  battle  of  the  Revolution,  which 
was  fought  in  Machias  Bay,  an  indentation 
of  the  extreme  eastern  coast  of  the  State. 

When  the  British  gunboat,  the  Margaret- 
ta,  convoying  certain  small  sloops  in  search 
of  lumber  to  be  used  by  the  British  troops  in 
Boston,  sailed  into  this  bay,  the  men  of  the 
vicinity,    taking    counsel    only    with    them- 
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northern  State  into  the 
Union  to  preserve  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  Here,  then, 
was  an  unexpected  oppor- 
tunit}^  of  which,  as  we  may 
feel  assured,  Maine  was  not 
slow  to  take  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage ;  for  Maine  people 
have  always  been  amply  en- 
dowed with  shrewdness.  Ex- 
actly one  hundred  years  ago 
its  separation  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  finally  effected 
and  Maine,  erected  into  a 
State,  was  received  into  the 
Union.  Inevitable  as  it  was, 
forty  years  of  serious  al- 
though intermittent  effort 
selves,  seized  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand,  were  required  to  bring  this  result  about;  and 
including  scythes  and  pitchforks,  and  made  a  then,  when  it  was  accomplished,  it  was  merely 
spirited  attack  upon  the  enemy.  All  the  a  part  of  the  Missouri  Compromise!  Such 
officers  and  members  of  the  crew  of  the  gun-      are  often  the  ways  of  Fate ! 

boat  were  killed  or  captured  and  the  vessel  .      r    j     .  •  7    >o 

•      If  1       ^T^i  .         •  •  4.         u     «.u  ^n   Indus  trial    Lommuntty 

itselr  was  sunk.      1  his  unique  victory  by  the  -^ 

men  of  Machias,  acting  on  their  own  initia-  Maine   is   not  primarily   the   home   of   the 

tive,   is  commemorated  to-day  in  the  names      leisure  class,  as  the  casual  visitor  there  dur- 

borne  by  two  of  our  naval  vessels,  the  gun-      ing  the  summer  might  hastily  conclude.     On 

boat  Machias  and  the  torpedo-boat  O'Brien      the  contrary,  back  of  the  pleasure-seekers  of 

— Jeremiah  O'Brien  having  been  the  name      the   vacation   season,    and    partly   hidden   by 

of  the  leader  in  the  attack.  them,    is   an    industrious,   hardworking,    and 

There  were  also  other  reasons,  geograph-  thrifty  people,  the  true  population  of  the 
ical,  political,  social,  and  economic,  why  the  State.  In  evidence,  I  would  cite  the  extent 
separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts  was  to  which  a  few  of  the  more  important  indus- 
merely  a  question  of  time.  Maine  was,  for  tries  here  are  carried  on,  as  indicated  by 
instance,  anti-Federalist,  or  Democratic,  and  either  the  value  or  the  size  of  their  products, 
as  such  felt,  naturally,  little  sympathy  with  according  to  the  form  in  which  the  statistics 
Federalist     Massachusetts.       Perhaps,     also,      are  given. 

Maine     saw     in     its     severance     from     its  In   1909,  the  last  year  for  which  the  re- 

guardian  State  an  easy  escape  from  the  turns  of  the  Federal  census  are  available, 
burdensome  debt  incurred  by  Massachusetts  the  value,  in  round  figures,  of  the  potato 
during  the  two  wars  with 
Great  Britain.  Maine  peo- 
ple have  always  been  thrifty- 
minded. 

Hardly  was  the  Revolu- 
tion at  an  end,  when  Maine 
began  to  take  steps  toward 
detaching  itself  from  Massa- 
chusetts. There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  it  would 
have  been  much  longer  than 
it  was  in  achieving  this  pur- 
pose had  not  the  controversy 
arisen  over  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union. 
That  struggle,  it  will  be  re- 
called, brought  about  the 
necessity  of  taking  one  more    ^^^  ^^J}^  wooden  ships  built  in  Maine  yards  during  the  late 

y  iciM..^   uiic  iTKjre  WAR.  thus  REVIVING  A  NINETEENTH-CENTURY   INDUSTRY 
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crop  was  $10,000,000;  of  forest  and  lumber 
products,  $5,500,000;  of  shipbuilding  $3,- 
000,000;  of  granite  quarried  $2,000,000; 
and  of  sardines  canned,  $4,500,000.  The 
value  of  manufactured  goods  of  every  sort 
during  the  year  was  $175,000,000.  This 
huge  amount  includes  the  value  of  more  than 
half  a  million  tons  of  paper  and  wood  pulp 
turned  out.  Measured  by  the  value  of  its 
product,  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  wood 
pulp  is  the  second  largest  industry  In  the 
State,  the  first  being  that  related  to  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  and  timber.  All  of 
these  values  would,  of  course,  be  enormously 
enhanced  to-day  by  the  great  Increases  in 
price,  even  if  the  amounts  of  the  products  re- 
mained the  same.  What,  for  instance,  would 
more  than  half  a  million  tons  of  paper  and 
wood  pulp  be  worth  at  the  present  time.  In 
view  of  the  current  prices  for  finished  paper? 
The  imagination  is  almost  staggered  by  the 
possible  answer! 

In  the  raising  of  potatoes,  Maine  stands 
fifth  among  the  States  of  the  Union.  Its 
normal  potato  crop  is  now  about  30,000,000 
bushels.  Up-to-date  methods  of  planting, 
cultivation,  and  harvesting  are  employed. 
With  the  prices  of  potatoes  at  their  present 
levels  there  would  seem  to  be  little  difference 
between  a  Maine  potato  farm  and  an  African 
diamond  mine! 

A  Maine  product  of  peculiar  Interest,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  product  of  a  State  that  for 
more  than  half  a  century  has  led  the  way  in 
prohibition,  is  Its  mineral  waters,  of  which 
more  than  a  million  gallons  are  sold  every 
year.  The  amount  of  money  represented  by 
this  traffic  I  will  leave  to  the  Imagination  of 
anyone  who  has  purchased  a  bottle  of  the 
most  famous  of  those  waters!  Let  me  not 
seem  to  Imply  that  Maine's  efforts  to  snatch 
from  the  lips  of  the  world  the  cup  that 
cheers  and  inebriates  were  with  a  view  to 
substituting  for  it  so  huge  a  bumper  of  Its 
own  purest  water — at  a  price !  I  am  merely 
directing  attention  to  an  interesting  coin- 
cidence ! 

This  story  of  Maine's  industries  is  far 
from  complete.  Indeed,  it  is  merely  a  few 
striking  fragments  of  the  whole  story.  But 
partial  as  it  is,  It  should  serve  to  convince 
one  that  In  Maine  somebody  works.  If  the 
complete  story  were  told,  the  story  which 
includes  the  production  of  ice  and  hay,  the 
canning  Industry,  the  fisheries,  and  all  the 
rest,  one  could  hardly  escape  the  conclusion 
that  inasmuch  as  the  entire  population  of 
the  State  Is  hardly  more  than   that  of  the 
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HON.    CARL   E.    MILLIKEN 
(Governor   of    Maine    since    1917) 

City  of  Boston  at  the  present  time,  every^ 
body  here  must  work,  not  even  excepting 
"father"! 

A   Progressive  State 

Ability  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  is, 
as  I  have  said,  a  marked  trait  of  the  Maine 
people.  Along  with  It  and  equally  pro- 
nounced Is  progressiveness.  Dirigo,  ''I  lead," 
the  motto  of  the  State,  Is  singularly  appro- 
priate. Outcroppings  of  this  trait  are  to  be 
seen  on  every  hand. 

Seventy  years  before  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
adopted,  Maine  was  experimenting  with  Its 
first  liquor  law.  Indeed,  in  liquor  legisla- 
tion Maine  has  been  so  much  of  a  pioneer 
that  now  the  "Maine  law"  is  synonymous 
with  a  prohibitory  law. 

Although  not  a  forerunner  to  the  same 
extent  in  other  legislation,  Maine  has  kept 
its  laws  well  up  to  date.  It  Is  one  of  the 
five  States  that  has  abolished  capital  punish- 
ment. It  has  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration 
to  deal  with  labor  disputes,  a  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  a  Commission  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  anti-trust  and  public 
utilities  acts,  a  child-labor  law,  a  pure- 
food  act,  and  the  Initiative  and  referendum. 

In  the  matter  of  women's  suffrage,  Maine 
has  Indeed  been  somewhat  laggard,  although 
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it  has  ratified  the  proposed  Nineteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  butv 
in  much  of  its  legislation  affecting  women 
it  is  second  to  no  State  in  the  Union.  Here, 
for  instance,  a  wife  may  hold  real  and  per- 
sonal property  apart  from  her  husband  and 
may  convey  either  or  both  by  will.  Another 
legal  privilege  that  a  wife  here  enjoys  is  that 
of  paying  her  own  debts;  for,  in  Maine,  hus- 
bands cannot  be  sued  for  debts  contracted  by 
their  wives  under  their  own  names.  Thus  in 
this  State  husbands  enjoy  a  degree  of  eman- 
cipation as  well  as  their  wives! 

Modern  Farming  Methods 

A  visit  to  some  of  the  larger  and  more 
up-to-date  farms,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
especially  in  Aroostook  County,  would  be  an 
object-lesson  in  the  progressiveness  of  the 
Maine  people.  Here  one  would  find  the 
latest  devices  in  agricultural  machinery — 
potato-planters,  hay-loaders,  reapers  and 
binders,  potato-diggers,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  tractors.  The  farmers  themselves  that 
he  met  on  the  road  would  be  riding  in  auto- 
mobiles, not  always  ''flivvers"  either,  but 
often  Pierce-Arrows  and  Franklins.  He 
would  find  also  the  latest  devices  in  methods 
as  well  as  in  machiner}^  "I  suppose  you  can 
grow  potatoes  of  any  size  w^anted,"  I  said  in 
jest  to  a  potato  raiser,  who  had  remarked 
casually  that  the  demand  at  that  time  seemed 
to  be  for  medium-sized  potatoes.  ''Yes,"  he 
replied  seriously,  "I  can.  I  do  it  by  spacing 
the  seed-potatoes.  If  I  want  large  potatoes, 
I  put  the  plantings  quite  far  apart ;  if  small 
ones,  near  together."  Unfortunately,  Maine 
farmers  are  also  adopting  modern  methods  of 
another  and  less  desirable  sort.  They  are 
too  prone,  for  instance,  to  mortgage  future 
crops  to  secure  money  not  only  for  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  machinery,  but  for  automo- 
biles and  talking-machines.  Let  there  come 
poor  harvests,  and  disaster  is  almost  certain 
to  follow. 

Yankee  Traits 

In  literacy,  Maine  stands  not  far  from  the 
first  among  the  States  of  the  Union.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  out  of  every  one 
hundred  persons  here  ten  years  of  age  or  over, 
only  a  trifle  more  than  four  are  unable  to 
read  and  write.  Among  the  native-born  of 
native  parentage  the  number  of  illiterates  is 
much  smaller,  in  fact,  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  out  of  every  hundred. 

Bound  up  in  the  same  bundle  with  self- 
reliance  and  progressiveness  are  various  other 


well-defined  traits  of  the  Maine  people — In- 
genuity, shrewdness,  ambition  to  get  on,  a 
dry  sense  of  humor,  honesty,  thoroughness, 
and  respect  for  law.  I  single  out  only  one 
for  special  mention  and  that  is  thoroughness. 

General  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea 
was  accosted,  so  the  story  runs,  by  a  Southern 
farmer  who  complained  bitterly  of  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Yankee  soldiers.  "They  have 
taken  my  horses,"  he  said,  "burned  my 
fences,  in  fact,  stripped  me  of  everything  that 
I  possess  except  my  hope  of  immortality ;  but, 
thank  God,  no  one  can  take  that." 

"I  am  not  so  sure,"  General  Sherman  re- 
plied,   "the Maine   has    not    come    along 

yet!"  Even  in  the  work  of  pillage,  Maine 
people  are  thorough ! 

To  be  sure  these  are  general  Yankee  traits 
and  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  people 
of  the  Pine  Tree  State.  But  that  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  Maine  people 
are  Yankees.  The  Maine  people  are,  indeed, 
Yankees,  the  Yankees  of  Yankees.  But  they 
are  also  something  else.  What  that  some- 
thing else  is  cannot  easily  be  stated.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  consciousness  of  efficiency,  which 
gives  a  certain  poise  and  assurance.  Per- 
haps it  is  merely  an  underlying  horse-sense, 
which  would  have  much  the  same  effect.  But 
whatever  its  nature,  it  is  real  and  easily 
sensed.  It  is  popularly  spoken  of  as  "the 
Maine"  in  its  possessors.  The  facetious  re- 
mark relative  to  the  graduates  of  a  certain 
great  university  that  you   can  always  tell  a 

man,  but  "you  can't  tell  him  much,"  is 

at  least  a  half-truth  in  the  case  of  the  people 
of  Maine.  You  can  always  tell  a  Maine  man 
or  woman,  however  much  or  little  you  are 
able  to  tell  them.     There  is  a  Maine  type. 

Maine^s  Human   Output 

All  the  Maine  people  are  not  in  Maine. 
Indeed,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  Maine  as 
no  other  State,  has  sent  out  its  sons  and 
daughters,  singly,  in  groups,  and  In 
colonies,  to  settle  elsewhere.  Transplanted 
Maine,  If  all  its  scattered  parts  could  be 
brought  together,  would  constitute  a  popula- 
tion not  so  very  incomparable  In  size  with 
that  of  the  home  State.  Maine  people  have 
followed  the  flag  everywhere,  sometimes 
carr}a"ng  the  flag  with  them  as  In  the  case  of 
recent  arctic  explorations.  The  name  Is 
legion  of  the  social  organizations  of  Maine- 
born  people  In  places  near  and  far  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  State.  Minneapolis 
is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  a  Maine 
city.      Nor  have   the    Maine-born   restricted 
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the  range  of  their  hegiras  to  this  country  or  Thomas    B.    Reed,    Roswell    D.    Hitchcock, 

this  continent.     The  most  famous  guide  for  Samuel     Harris     and     his     nephew     George 

many  years  in   Palestine  was  a  Maine-born  Harris,   Egbert  C.   Smythe  and  his  brother 

man.     I  recall  the  American  dentist  in  Con-  Newman    Smythe,    Henry   W.    Longfellow, 

stantinople  who,  in  the  course  of  a  conversa-  George  Hillard,  John  S.  C.  Abbott,   N.  P. 


tion,  dropped  the  remark  that 
he  had  come  from  Skowhegan, 
Maine.  On  Maine  people,  as  on 
England,  ''the  sun  never  sets." 
Indeed,  the  people  of  Maine 
have  wandered  so  freely  beyond 
their  native  boundaries,  that 
one  seeing  only  their  numbers 
abroad  might  well  wonder  if 
anyone  could  be  left  ''back 
home." 

If  I  were  asked  what  is  the 
greatest  product  of  Maine,  I 
would  answer  without  hesita- 
tion, "Its  eminent  sons  and 
daughters."  These  are,  of 
course,  a  product  whose  im- 
portance cannot  be  stated  in 
dollars  and  cents  but  only  in 
terms  of  spiritual  value.  Let 
anyone  follow  back  to  their  na- 
tive lairs  the  statesmen,  writers. 


WILLIAM    KING 

(First  Governor  of  Maine, 
after  its  admission  as  a  State 
on  March  IS,  1820) 


Willis,  Elijah  Kellogg,  Harriet 
Prescott  Spof^ord,  Annie  Louise 
Gary,  Lillian  Norton,  known 
on  the  stage  as  Lillian  Nordica ; 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin,  Frederic  P.  Vinton, 
Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens,  Sol 
Smith  Russell,  Marcella  Crafts, 
Maxine  Elliott  and  her  sister, 
Gertrude  Elliott;  Arlo  Bates, 
Holman  Day,  Eben  D.  Jordan, 
Jacob  Sleeper,  Hiram  Maxim, 
Dorothea  L.  Dix,  Charles  F. 
Thwing,  "Artemus  Ward," 
Oliver  O.  Howard — these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  Maine  men 
and  women,  jotted  down  almost 
at  random,  who  have  achieved 
far  more  than  ordinary  distinc- 
tion in  some  line  of  human 
thought  and  endeavor.  To  the 
same    goodly    company    belong 


inventors,  merchants,  philanthropists,  educa-  Melville   W.    Fuller,    for   twenty-two   years 

tors,     military     leaders,     theologians,     jour-  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States;  Edward 

nalists,   artists,  jurists,   actors,   and  "captains  P.  Mitchell,  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun; 

of  industry,"  past  and  present,  whose  names  John     Knowles    Paine,     musical     composer; 

occurred  to  him  the  most  readily,  and  he  will  James  R.  Day,  university  chancellor;  Frank 

be  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  them  take  A.    Munsey,    publisher;    Donald    B.    Mac- 

him  to  Maine.  Millan,    arctic    explorer;    Samuel    V.    Cole, 

Hannibal      Hamlin,      John      D.      Long,  college  president  and  poet;  H.  W.   Savage 
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and  Edward  F.  Albee,  theatrical  managers, 
and  many  another.  The  rivers  of  genius 
have  watered  Maine  no  less  abundantly  than 
its  lace-work  of  natural  ri\'ers  and  streams. 
These  and  the  host  of  others  who  belong 
in  the  same  category,  represent  an  output  of 
brains  and  brawn,  of  moral  courage  and 
physical  daring,  high  moral  ideals,  patriotic 
endeavor,  and  noble  aspiration,  which,  could 
it  be  rendered  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
would  far  exceed  in  value  Maine's  output  in 
granite  and  lumber,  of  ice  and  potatoes,  great 
as  that  is.  Maine  is  first  of  all  a  producer 
of  men   and  women. 

The  Mecca  of  Vacation-Seekers 

Much  might  be  said  of  Maine  as  a  rest 
resort  and  the  paradise  of  the  hunter  and 
fisherman.  Here,  in  ever  increasing  num- 
bers, the  "tired  business  man,"  that  object 
of  special  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  the- 
atrical manager,  comes  with  his  family;  and 
in  hotel,  cottage,  or  camp,  on  the  seacoast  or 
by  river  or  lake,  or  in  the  "silent  places"  of 
the  great  woods,  finds  healthful  change  and 
relief.  While  the  wicked  ma^'^  not  cease  alto- 
gether from  troubling,  the  weary  man  can 
be.  relatively  at  least,  at  rest.    For  the  sports- 


men, Maine  is  superabounding  in  allure- 
ments. There  are  wild  geese,  woodcock 
quail,  plover,  partridge,  and  almost  every 
kind  of  duck  found  in  North  America  in  the 
heavens  above — at  greater  or  less  elevations ; 
moose,  deer,  bear,  and  rabbits,  on  the  earth 
beneath ;  and  trout,  bass,  togue  and  salmon 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  Not  far  from 
2800  licenses  for  hunting  have  been  issued 
to  non-residents  in  a  single  year,  while  the 
multitude  coming  into  the  State  annually  to 
try  "fisherman's  luck,"  no  man  can  number. 
It  is  estimated  that  fully  a  half-million  of 
people  visit  Maine  every  year  for  purposes 
of  recreation  or  sport — a  total  that  is  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  State's  entire  population. 

But  Maine  welcomes  all  comers,  its  re- 
turning sons  and  daughters  and  the  stranger 
alike,  and  gives  them  access  to  all  of  its  best. 
Its  latch-string  is  always  out ;  and  at  this 
time  when  it  is  celebrating  the  completion  of 
one  hundred  years  of  Statehood,  those  who 
have  ever  enjoyed  its  hospitality  will  join 
with  its  absentee  sons  and  daughters,  its  chil- 
dren at  home,  and  all  its  friends  everywhere, 
in  wishing  it  health  and  prosperity  for  cen- 
turies to  come. 

Hail,  "hundred-harbored  Maine"! 
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CANADA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES 

Will  They  Form  a  Political  Union? 
BY    SIR   PATRICK   THOMAS  McGRATH 

(Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Newfoundland) 


ON  June  1  a  conference  opened  at  Ot- 
tawa between  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Government  and  those  of  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  in  and  near  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  These  comprehend  the  West  India 
Islands  of  Bermuda  Bahamas,  Jamaica, 
Barbados,  Leeward  Archipelago  (Antigua, 
St.  Kitts,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  etc.). 
Windward  Archipelago  (Grenada,  St.  Lu- 
cia, St.  Vincent,  etc.),  Trinidad,  and  To- 
bago, with  British  Honduras  and  British 
Guiana  on  the  mainland.  The  total  area  of 
these  possessions  is  about  120,000  square 
miles  and  their  population  is  about  2,500,000. 
The  objects  of  this  conference  are  to  pro- 
mote (a)  better  communication,  transport, 
and  cable  facilities,  and  (b)  trade  relations. 
The  expectation  is  to  enlarge  the  trade  be- 
tween Canada  and  these  countries  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  preferential  tariff 
agreement  reached  at  a  similar  conference  in 
1912  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  closer 
political   understanding,   if   possible. 

British  Islands  and  Uncle  Sam 

Special  interest  in  the  British  West  Indies 
has  been  aroused  recently  as  a  result  of  the 
advocacy  during  the  past  few  months  by 
Lord  Rothermere  of  England,  ex-Secretary 
McAdoo  and  Senator  Kenyon  of  the  United 
States,  and  various  writers  and  speakers  of 
both  nations  of  the  proposition  that  Great 
Britain  sell  these  islands  to  the  United  States 
as  part  of  a  plan  for  reducing  her  financial 
obligations  to  that  country.  These  proposals 
evoked  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  at 
Barbados  recently,  on  his  way  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  visit  Australia,  the  reply 
that  "His  Majesty's  subjects  are  not  for 
sale"  and  from  somewhat  cynical  commen- 
tators the  observation,  in  view  of  President 
Wilson's  advocacy  of  "self-determination" 
for  subject  peoples,  that  the  proposal  is  one 
that  America  could  not  well  approve. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
from  a  trade  point  of  view,  the  drift  of  these 


islands  towards  the  United  States  is  steadily 
increasing  and  that  if  existing  conditions  con- 
tinue for  a  few  years  longer  their  commerce 
will  be  almost  entirely  wnth  the  American 
Republic.  The  social  and  commercial  inter- 
course of  all  the  Caribbean  countries  is  such 
that  they  are  likely  to  pass  almost  entirely 
ere  long  into  the  possession  or  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  or  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  America  now  dominates  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  recently  purchased  the  Danish 
possessions  there  known  as  the  Virgin  Islands, 
is  said  to  be  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  will  probably  ere  long 
exercise  complete  control  over  Haiti  and  San 
Domingo,  inasmuch  as  the  American  Gov- 
ernment now  collects  the  customs  revenues 
and  maintains  armed  forces  on  the  island 
which  comprises  these  two  republics.  Britain, 
on  her  part,  is  said  to  hope  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  small  French  and  Dutch  Islands 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  sentiment  of 
the  islanders  themselves,  according  to  most 
visitors,  is  for  association  with  one  or  other 
of  the  nations  speaking  the  English  tongue 
and  forming  the  chief  market  for  the  com- 
modities of  these  tropical  areas. 

Our   Trade  Interest 

The  principal  products  of  the  British  West 
Indies  are  sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  oranges, 
rum,  and  cotton ;  and  the  exports  of  these  to 
Britain  annually  total  about  $35,000,000. 
The  imports  are  mainly  wearing  apparel, 
soap,  manures,  machinery,  and  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel,  of  which  the  motherland 
supplies  about  $15,000,000  worth.  Canada 
enjoj^s  but  a  small  share  of  their  trade 
although  offering  a  rich  and  growing  market 
therefor,  and  it  is  to  improve  this  condition 
that  the  conference  was  called. 

America  is  steadily  increasing  her  trade 
interest  in  these  islands  because  of  her  prox- 
imity to  them  and  the  variety  of  the  resources 
which  she  can  furnish  to  the  several  com- 
munities, they  in  turn  exporting  most  of  their 
natural  products   to  the  American   markets. 
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At  the  present  time  a  20  per  cent,  perference 
in  tariff  exists  as  between  Canada  and  the 
British  West  Indies,  but  despite  this  a  lead- 
ing student  of  the  problem  declares  "that  for 
every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  the  United 
States  purchases  from  British  Guiana,  the 
latter  country  buys  $7.27  w^orth  from  the 
United  States,  while  with  regard  to  Canada 
the  position  is  that  for  even^  dollar's  worth 
Canada  purchases  from  British  Guiana  the 
latter  only  buys  forty-one  cents'  worth  in 
return."  This  is  more  or  less  the  position 
of  the  other  colonies  as  w^ell,  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Rowan  Hamilton,  of  the  Leew^ard 
Islands,  was  recently  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  annexation  either  to  Canada  or  the 
United  States  must  ultimately  ensue. 

Political  Relations  of  the  Colonies 

The  position  of  these  West  India  colonies 
to-day,  in  their  political  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
American  Colonies  before  they  combined  and 
secured  their  independence,  or  that  of  the 
Canadian,  Australian,  and  South  African 
colonies  before  they  united  into  the  federa- 
cies  which  they  embody  to-day.  Canada 
formed  such  a  union  half  a  century  ago  and 
abundantly  proved  its  advantages;  Australia 
followed  twenty  years  back,  and  South 
Africa's  union  was  effected  within  the  past 
decade.  Each  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies 
is  distinct  apart  from  the  others,  with  Its 
administrative  and  legislative  machinery 
adapted  to  its  special  circumstances,  and  it 
deals  directly  with  the  ''Colonial  Office"  in 
London,  the  popular  designation  of  "the  De- 
partment of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,"  which  exercises  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  overseas  possessions  of  the  British 
Empire. 

These  West. India  territories  are  the  only 
group  out  of  all  the  British  dependencies  not 
integrated,  and  to-day,  when  new  unions  are 
being  born  in  the  Old  World  and  when 
Canada,  Australia,  etc.,  are  being  recognized 
as  full-fledged  states,  conditions  are  bang- 
ing home  to  the  West  India  Islands  the  dis- 
advantages of  their  several  Isolations  and  a 
political  step  forward  by  them  is  to  be 
expected. 

Proposed  Commercial  Union  with   Canada 

Such  a  step  can  be  In  three  directions: 
the  formation  of  a  confederacy  among  them- 
selves, their  absorption  by  Canada,  or  their 
annexation  by  the  United  States.  The 
formci-    Is    not    considered    feasible    bv    the 


closest  observers,  because  it  Is  believed  the 
Islands  could  not  "stand  on  their  own  feet," 
politically  and  commercially,  owing  to  the 
vast  preponderance  of  the  colored  population, 
backward  in  these  respects  as  such  communi- 
ties are  ever>^where.  Advocacy  of  closer  asso- 
ciation with  Canada  takes  two  forms.  One 
Is  that  In  regard  to  trade  matters  there 
should  be  a  commercial  union  between 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  such  as  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico, 
with  a  50  per  cent,  preference  for  British 
imports  entering  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  a  general  tariff  as  against  all  other  coun- 
tries. The  argument  In  support  of  this  pro- 
posal Is  that,  as  a  result  of  the  commercial 
union  between  the  United  States  and  Porto 
Rico,  with  no  tariff  either  on  imports  or 
exports  of  goods  passing  between  them,  and 
the  full  American  tariff  Imposed  on  every- 
thing Imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  else- 
where, the  exports  of  Porto  Rico  have  grown 
In  twenty  years  from  $8,000,000  to  $74,- 
000,000,  and  the  Imports  from  $9,000,000 
to  $63,000,000. 

Difficulties  of  Political  Union 

The  second  phase  of  a  Canadian  alliance  is 
a  constitutional  union  or  the  acquisition  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  though  it  is  recog- 
nized that  grave  difficulties  exist  In  the  way 
of  making  this  complete  In  every  detail. 
Among  the  chief  obstacles  urged  against 
Canada's  acquiring  these  Islands  as  a  terri- 
torial appanage  are  that  this  w^ould  (a)  Im- 
port Into  Canadian  politics  a  color  question 
in  addition  to  the  race  and  religious  issue 
which  the  French  of  Quebec  now  constitute; 
(b)  bring  into  existence  a  naval-defense 
problem  for  Canada  of  a  new  and  acute 
form;  and  (c)  Involve  the  creation  of  ad- 
ministrative machinery  and  ruling  classes  for 
regions  thousands  of  miles  from  the  seat  of 
government. 

As  to  the  political  phase  of  the  subject  it 
Is  noted  that  If  full  autonomy  were  granted 
to  the  West  Indies,  the  great  majority  of 
whose  people  are  of  the  colored  races,  It 
might  mean  that  the  political  destinies  of 
Canada  would  be  determined  at  some  future 
date  by  the  outcome  of  an  election  In  these 
possessions,  and  a  saving  clause  Is  therefore 
suggested  by  which  the  people  of  these  Islands 
would  not  enjoy  a  full  "Dominion"  fran- 
chise, but  might  be  represented  in  the  Cana- 
dian Senate  by  men  of  white  or  colored  blood 
living  In  the  Islands  and  brought  to  Ottawa 
to  serve  as  their  mouthpiece. 
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The  naval  phase  of  the  subject  is  that 
Canada  would  have  to  assume  the  naval 
obligations  which  Britain  now  shoulders  as 
far  as  the  West  Indies  and  the  adjacent  At- 
lantic are  concerned.  Something  like  $25,- 
000,000  a  year  would  be  required  to  take 
over  Britain's  naval  duties  in  the  Western 
Atlantic.  Much  of  this  money  would  be 
ever  and  above  whatever  may  be  proposed, 
under  existing  conditions,  as  adequate  for 
the  Atlantic  defense  of  Canada. 

The  administrative  aspect  of  the  matter  is 
that  Britain  has  created,  as  a  result  of  cen- 
turies of  experience  in  the  governing  of  over- 
sea territories,  special  classes  of  officials  who 
have  achieved  results  in  that  regard  such  as 
no  other  nation  has  yet  attained,  and  it  is 
men  of  this  type  who  direct  affairs  in  these 
West  India  Islands  at  the  present  time;  and 
the  traditions  and  records  of  the  service  are 
such  that  there  is  greater  assurance  for  the 
well-being  of  the  subject  peoples  under  this 
form  of  administration  than  under  any  ex- 
perimental machinery  which  Canada  might 
devise.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  Canada 
is  a  vast  country,  only  partly  populated  even 
now,  seeking  population  from  Europe  for  the 
filling  of  its  own  vacant  spaces  and  having 
in  its  own  problems  ample  work  for  all  desir- 
ous of  improving  the  status  of  government 
within  that  Dominion.  The  acceptance, 
therefore,  of  virtual  sovereignty  over  the 
West  India  Islands,  thousands  of  miles  away, 
populated  mainly  by  people  of  color  and  vul- 
nerable to  any  assailant  enjoying  even  tem- 
porary control  of  the  seas,  is  a  proposition 
at  which  even  the  most  imperialistic  states- 
man might  look  askance. 

Arguments  .for  American  Acquisition 

The  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  British  West  India  Islands 
has  the  advantages  of  (a)  proximity,  (b) 
growing  trade,  intercourse,  (c)  familiarity 
with  the  "color"  problem  because  of  its 
Southern  States,  (d)  an  adequate  navy  to 
undertake  the  defense  of  the  islands  and  (e) 
a  national  ascendancy  in  the  region  where 
these  territories  are  situated.  To  realize  the 
advantages  proximity  affords,  one  has  only 
to  look  at  the  map,  for  the  various^  southern 
ports  of  the  United  States  afford  the  nearest 
and  cheapest  way  of  reaching  the  islands  and 
would  enable  the  problems  of  their  adminis- 
tration and  progress  to  be  solved  with  the 
least  difficulty. 

Regarding  the  trade  problem  the  imports 
of   agricultural    products    and   manufactured 


goods  into  the  British  West  India  Islands 
last  year  were  valued  at  about  seventy  million 
dollars,  of  which  Canada  furnished  only  10 
per  cent.,  while  of  Canada's  imports  of 
tropical  products,  totaling  about  $110,000,- 
000,  only  one-fourth  came  direct  from  the 
West  Indies,  the  remainder  coming  through 
the  United  States,  and  paying  toll  to  Ameri- 
can traders,  as  well  as  helping  to  maintain 
the  exchange  barrier  at  its  highest  level,  to 
the  general  detriment  of  Canada.  Of  the 
exports  from  the  British  West  Indies,  reach- 
ing some  sixty-five  million  dollars  per  year, 
Canada  takes  at  present  only  about  twenty- 
two  million  dollars'  w^orth,  much  of  the  re- 
mainder going  to  the  United  States,  while 
the  latter  nation  has  actually  a  larger  trade 
with  the  West  India  Islands  (under  all 
flags)  than  with  the  whole  of  South  America 
or  with  China,  though  the  latter  has  400,- 
000,000  people. 

A  side  light  on  the  commercial  situation 
is  thrown  by  the  fact  that  these  various  West 
India  Islands  are  unwilling,  individually,  to 
take  any  action  tending  towards  a  closer 
accord  with  Canada,  fearing  retaliation  by 
the  United  States.  For  instance,  Jamaica, 
while  accepting,  with  the  other  islands,  the 
20  per  cent,  preference  for  her  exports  to 
Canada,  w^hich  the  latter's  tariff  provides, 
declines  to  give  a  corresponding  preference 
to  Canada's  imports  into  Jamaica  lest  Amer- 
ica retort  by  a  discriminating  tariff  on 
Jamaican  bananas,  sugar,  and  other  products, 
arguing  that  70  per  cent,  of  Jamaica's  trade 
is  conducted  with  the  United  States  and  that 
the  volume  and  value  thereof  are  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  seriously 
supposed  that  Britain  and  Canada  will  allow 
the  West  Indies  to  pass  under  another  flag 
without  exhausting  every  effort  to  retain 
them.  The  strategic  value  of  some  of  these 
islands,  such  as  Bermuda  and  Jamaica,  is 
very  great ;  and  may  become  still  greater  in 
future  3'ears.  The  islands  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  greatest  naval  ex- 
ploits of  the  Empire  and  they  furnish  a  sub- 
stantial market  for  British  products.  Canada, 
too,  has  in  them  an  assured  market  for  cer- 
tain of  her  products  and  could  to-morrow 
absorb  the  entire  sugar  production  of  the 
group — about  300,000  tons.  It  is  urged 
that  the  New  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  a  fleet  of  state-owned  and 
state-operated  steamships,  which  will  soon 
total  seventy  bottoms,  should  be  utilized  to 
develop  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
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New  Forms  of  Organized  Propaganda  at  Washington 
BY  GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS 

A  CONSERVATIVE  Republican  Con-  sist;  and  that  consequently  the  record  of 
gressman  who  has  sat  almost  continu-  diminishing  legislative  initiative  and  inde- 
ously  in  the  lawmaking  body  since  1874  and  pendence  of  thought  and  action  makes  stead- 
a  progressive  Republican  Congressman  serv-  ily  for  waning  prestige  of  Congress  as  over 
ing  his  first  term  were  two  of  a  group  re-  against  the  executive, 
centlv  assembled  in  a  Washington  club  to  , 
dine 'and  talk  about  affairs  national  and  in-  Headquarters  of  All  the  Interests 
ternational,  terrestrial  and  celestial,  utili-  No  extra-constitutional,  informally  tol- 
tarian  and  idealistic.  The  veteran  and  the  erated  and  yet  formally  questioned  phase  of 
neophyte  disagreed  on  almost  all  subjects  but  practical  political  reconstruction  is  going  on 
one,  namely,  the  moral  cowardice  of  the  rank  now  comparable  in  significance  with  the 
and  file  of  Congressmen.  ''On  a  viva  voce  planting  at  the  nation's  political  center  of  the 
vote,  they  register  one  opinion ;  on  an  aye  administrative  headquarters  of  the  "inter- 
and  nay  vote  they  will  instantly  reverse  their  ests,"  whether  capitalistic  or  proletarian, 
positions,"  they  agreed  in  saying.  agricultural  or  industrial,  educational  or 
A  plain  civilian  noting  their  sole  topic  of  philanthropic,  commercial  or  scientific, 
agreement,  asked  whether  what  was  de-  Millions  of  dollars  already  have  been  in- 
scribed by  them  as  "cowardice"  was  surpris-  vested  in  elegant  quarters,  and  more  are  to 
ing  in  view  of  the  altering  conditions  of  law-  follow.  The  scale  of  expenditure  for  plant 
making,  the  much  increased  pressure  which  and  "staff"  is  generous;  indeed  it  excites  the 
the  lawmaker  has  to  resist,  and  the  highly  wonder  of  foreigners — as  for  instance  the 
developed  punitive  mechanism  which  com-  American  Federation  of  Labor's  headquar- 
peting  groups  of  "interests"  have  developed.  ters  and  the  reactions  of  delegates  to  the 
These  they  use  in  punishing  Congressmen  recent  International  Labor  Conference  of 
and  Senators  if  they  run  counter  to  their  the  League  of  Nations,  who  inspected  it  and 
demands.  He  also  had  the  temerity  to  ask  were  profoundly  impressed, 
whether  society  had  been  deliberately  train-  ji/r  i  '-f  •  ''r 
ing  men  for  lawmaking  or  executive  posi-  Muttifarious  Causes 
tions  who  had  the  ethical  insight  and  moral  By  assessment  of  thousands  of  organiza- 
will  sufficient  to. resist  the  newer  forms  of  tion  members  it  is  possible  to  plan  for  ornate, 
group  pressure.  For  in  passing  let  it  be  said  imposing,  capacious  buildings,  and  then  use 
that  Presidents,  as  well  as  Senators,  are  com-  them  for  administrative  propaganda  and 
plaisant.  conference  purposes.     They  have  ample  sup- 

;■            •       /^       X    r    /7  plies  of  literature,   and  card-indexed  records 

Increasing  Uroup  influence  r  ^i                                i      •                              ^ 

or  the  careers,  morals,  mvestments  and  even 

This    incident    garnered    from    a    modest  the    private   hobbies    and    secret    passions   of 

post-prandial    "matching    of    minds"    would  public  men  of  to-day  and  to-morrow.     Their 

not  be  quite  complete  without  this  additional  permanent    administrators    are    expert    men 

statement,    namely,    that    the    veteran    law-  drawn  from  the  field  who  have  proved  their 

maker  admitted  "on  the  side"  for  the  benefit  capacity  working  in  State  or  local  campaigns. 

of  the  civilian's  inquisitive  mind,  that  he,  the  Sometimes    it   is   equal   suffrage    for  women 

civilian,  was  quite  right;  that  laws  were  now  they    want,    sometimes    prohibition    of    the 

largely   shaped    by    forces   with    their    group  liquor   traffic,    sometimes    new    rates   of    pay 

head(iuartcrs  ever  multiplying  in  the  capital ;  as  public  employees,  sometimes  larger  appro- 

that  the  legislator  of  to-day  does  tend  to  be-  priations   for   the    Department  of   Labor  or 

come  more  and  more  the  object  of  a  group  the   Department   of    Agriculture,    and    occa- 

competition  fiercer  than  he  is  trained  to  re-  sionally    they    desire    ampler    appropriations, 
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and  a  higher  status  for  educational  institu- 
tions under  federal  control  or  receiving  fed- 
eral aid.  Last,  but  not  least,  signs  appear  of 
coming  national  headquarters  of  sects  of  re- 
ligion and  of  race  propagandists. 

How  the  New  System  Works 

The  point  is  that  with  such  headquarters 
steadily  maintained  and  so  managed,  the 
older  sporadic,  hit-or-miss  forms  of  lobbying, 
of  bringing  influence  to  bear  on  lawmakers, 
have  passed  into  comparative  ''innocuous 
desuetude."  These  "group"  officials  appear 
on  Capitol  Hill  not  to  persuade  but  to  com- 
mand, not  to  bribe  but  to  name  the  number 
of  thousands  or  millions  of  votes  they  com- 
mand. If  the  legislator  asks  for  evidence 
that  what  they  ask  for  is  really  the  willed 
purpose  of  the  organizations  they  say  that 
they  represent,  then  they  produce  the  col- 
lated results  of  replies  to  questionnaires  sent 
out  to  the  rank  and  file.  "Here,"  says  one, 
"is  the  collective  demand  of  my  crowd  with 
an  estimated  voting  strength  of  two  million 
electors,  mainly  men  who  work  on  farms." 
"Here,"  says  another,  "is  my  group's  mini- 
mum desire ;  we  control  millions  of  newly  en- 
franchised women  voters."  "This  is  what 
more  than  one  thousand  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, voting  specifically  on  the  issue  before 
you,  want,"  say  the  officials  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  America.  "The  National 
Education  Association,  which  has  10,000 
members  plus,  at  its  last  convention  declared 
in  favor  of  this  policy  relative  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education,"  say  the  spokesmen  of 
the  publicly-supported  educational  system  of 
the  country. 

Thus  the  new  system  registers  its  opinions, 
and  it  goes  on'  working  while  Senators  and 
Congressmen  come  and  go.  Some  depart  be- 
cause they  die ;  others  because  they  collide 
with  the  "system."  For  the  complex  articu- 
lation of  the  new  order  of  things,  with  its 
headquarters  in  Washington  and  the  close 
watch  it  keeps  upon  lawmakers'  votes  and 
speeches,  builds  up  a  power  of  "direct  action" 
against  any  independent,  recalcitrant  law- 
maker, a  power  that  reaches  to  the  nation's 
physical  bounds. 

In  the  old  days  if  a  lawmaker  defied  an 
"interest,"  whether  good  or  bad  in  kind,  he 
might  retain  his  seat  by  an  appeal  to  a  local 
constituency  that  agreed  with  him.  He  now 
is  beginning  to  incur  the  penalty  of  a  home 
attack  by  treasuries  as  deep  as  the  nation  is 
wide ;  and  he  or  she  is  compelled  to  fight 
organizations  that  are  tempted  to  think  more 


and  more  in  terms  of  sex,  class  or  "cause" 
propaganda  and  victory. 

Dependence   on  Special   Commissions 

To  a  Washingtonian  without  the  official 
circle  who  is  studying  the  trends  of  gov- 
ernmental activity  as  objectively  as  possible 
there  is  another  change  that  the  twentieth 
century  has  wrought,  much  accentuated  by 
the  necessities  of  the  war.  It  also  is  work- 
ing steadily  against  the  prestige  of  Congress. 
That  trend  is  the  increasing  disposition  to 
transfer  at  least  the  preliminary  stages  of 
investigation  of  acute  national  problems,  not 
as  of  old  to  special  congressional  committees, 
but  either  to  permanent  commissions  with 
the  status  of  bureaus  in  the  executive  de- 
partments or  to  commissions  appointed  for 
specific  tasks,  the  verdicts  of  which  are  given 
wide  publicity  when  submitted  to  the  execu- 
tive and  upon  which  he  has  the  right,  fre- 
quently exercised,  to  comment  ere  the  find- 
ings come  to  Congress  for  use  in  shaping 
new  law. 

The  contrast  between  the  celerity  of  action 
of  these  special  commissions,  their  resort  to 
expert  testimony  and  the  dispassionate  and 
judicial  character  of  their  reports,  as  over 
against  the  delays  of  the  usual  congressional 
committee  investigation,  the  too  frequent 
partisan  character  of  its  report  or  reports, 
and  the  more  or  less  concealed  contempt  of 
many  lawmakers  for  evidence  of  specialists 
in  taxation,  transportation  or  education,  does 
two  things.  It  helps  confirm  the  rapidly 
growing  habit  of  reliance  on  permanent  and 
special  commissions,  and  it  works  against 
public  confidence  in  the  fairmindedness  and 
"modernity"  of  lawmakers.  They,  of 
course,  still  open  or  shut  the  Treasury  purse 
and  they  give  final  statutory  form  to  so  much 
of  the  commissions'  recommendations  as  they 
accept.  But  the  public  is  not  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  real  power  is  passing.  Admin- 
istrative law  meantime  also  waxes  in  volume 
and  prestige,  here  as  in  Europe. 

How  Legislation  Figures  in  the  Day^s  News 

The  situation  now  discernible  cannot  be 
even  dealt  with  in  the  most  superficial  and 
casual  manner,  which  is  all  that  is  here  at- 
tempted, without  some  reference  to  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  space  given  by  the  press  of 
the  country  in  normal  times  to  news  and 
opinion  emanating  from  the  Capitol  on  the 
Hill  and  from  the  White  House  and  the 
Executive  Departments.  During  the  pro- 
longed,   intense,    embittered    and    often    dra- 
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matic  debate  on  the  Treaty  and  League  Cov- 
enant there  has  been  a  return  to  something 
approximating  adequate  journalistic  report- 
ing of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Once  more  electors  have  had  ma- 
terial furnished  them  enabling  them  to  decide 
for  themselves  as  to  the  ideals  and  calibre  of 
their  lawmakers,  a  process  essential  in  any 
democracy  resting  fundamentally  on  edu- 
cated, reasoned  public  opinion  for  its  opera- 
tions. But  under  ordinary  conditions  our 
voters  do  not  get  these  data  as  completely  as 
their  fathers  did,  or  as  English  voters  do 
now. 

Nor  is  the  Washington  correspondence  of 
this  era,  distributed  by  the  news  agencies  or 
by  special  correspondents,  as  critically  inter- 
pretative of  men  and  measures  as  it  used  to 
be  or  as  it  should  be.  Neutrality  is  essential 
to  the  service  furnished  by  the  one  vehicle  of 
information.  Independence  of  thought  is 
not  encouraged  by  the  other,  the  cor- 
respondent now  taking  the  **tip"  from  the 
main  office  in  Chicago  or  New  York  and 
not  the  editor  getting  his  cue  from  compara- 
tive study  of  .disinterested,  fair  correspon- 
dents' comments  at  the  Capitol. 

The  Demand  for  Group  Representation 

At  the  same  time  from  the  "news"  stand- 
point the  White  House  and  the  Executive 
Departments,  under  the  regimes  of  Roose- 
velt and  Wilson,  have  steadily  won  their 
way  to  a  large  amount  of  space,  relatively 
considered,  in  the  by  no  means  increased 
number  of  columns  available  for  Washing- 
ton news,  w^hich  have  become  fewer  under 
recent  conditions  of  newspaper  production. 
Here  is  another  cause  for  the  decline  of 
interest  in  the  lawmaking  body.  Ignorance 
breeds  indifference.  The  phenomena  hinted 
at  above,  it  should  be  said,  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  United  States  and  in  all  the  phases 
mentioned  have  been  visible  for  some  time 
past  in  Europe.  We  probably  have  carried 
to  a  limit  not  equalled  there  the  adminis- 
trative, technical  perfection  of  "group"  or- 
ganization arrayed  to  influence  legislation  ; 
and  this  thanks  to  our  extraordinary  capacity 
for  voluntary  organization  of  widely  dis- 
tributed units  carried  out  on  a  national  scale 
— an  art  which  had  its  supreme  manifesta- 
tion during  the  war. 


No  one  can  contemplate  the  significance 
of  the  broad  movement  of  affairs  now  visible 
in  Washington  without  wondering  how  far 
such  facts  make  for  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
historic  tw^o-party  theory  of  government 
which  we  took  over  from  our  British  politi- 
cal teachers,  and  what  effect  the  changes 
will  have  in  creating  a  demand  for  distinct 
group  representation  in  the  law-making  body 
as  a  substitute  for  the  present  traditional 
s^'stem  based  on  arbitrary,  geographical  areas, 
meaningless  in  themselves,  but  still  having, 
of  course,  much  sentiment  attaching  to  them. 
To  change  the  system  will  call  for  a  contest 
with  this  sentiment  of  local  pride, 

A  younger  school  of  French,  British,  and 
American  writers  on  political  science,  long 
before  Lenine  was  heard  of  or  the  Soviet 
form  of  government  began  functioning  in 
Russia,  assigned  the  breakdown  of  legisla- 
tive prestige  throughout  the  world  chiefly 
to  the  unreality  of  a  system  which  in  theory 
imposes  upon  the  lawmaker  the  duty  of  rep- 
resenting all  his  constituents  with  equal 
loyalty,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  speeches 
and  his  votes  usually  show  him  to  be  un- 
equal to  his  difficult  task. 

Nor  does  the  demand  for  such  a  change 
come  from  radicals  alone.  Even  conser- 
vative capitalism  is  squinting  its  eyes  toward 
a  system  which  would  enable  it  to  pit  its 
ablest  men  openly  against  the  increasingly 
able  and  trained  champions  of  anti-capitalism 
who  are  being  swept  into  lawmaking  bodies 
by  the  present  trend  of  events  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Progressives  who  argue  for  more  repre- 
sentation of  specialists  in  the  executive  de- 
partment of  government  can  scarcely  escape 
the  logic  of  the  demand  for  a  lawmaking 
body  similarly  constituted,  one  in  which  edu- 
cation as  education,  scientific  research  as  such, 
banking,  transportation,  agriculture,  sanita- 
tion and  public  health,  manufacturing,  and 
labor  would  be  recognized  and  be  represented 
by  spokesmen  speaking  with  authority  on 
proposed  legislation  affecting  their  respective 
group  interests.  As  President  Cleveland  re- 
marked, it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory 
which  is  facing  the  old  and  the  new  democra- 
cies ;  and  America's  past  record  is  one  of 
political  realism,  not  of  French  or  Teuton 
doctrinarianism. 


A  MODERN  PASSENGER-CARRYING  AIRPLANE 

(This  is  an  aerial  limousine,  with  accommodations  for  eight  passengers.  Larger  machines  are  far  more  expen- 
sive to  operate,  and  deteriorate  rapidly.  The  cabin  of  this  airplane  is  luxuriously  furnished — see  illustration  on 
second  page  following.  This  Curtiss  "Eagle"  is  driven  by  three  150-horsepower  engines.  In  two  months  it  flew 
4400  miles  and  carried   943   passengers  with  a  perfect  record) 


SHALL  WE  FLY  TO-MORROW  ? 

A   Frank  Discussion  of  the  Status  of    Aerial  Travel  and  Cargo-Carrying,  and 
of  What  May  Be  Expected  of  the  Near  Future 

BY  AUSTIN  C.  LESCARBOURA 

(Managing   Editor,   Scientific  American) 


WHERE  are  those  airplane  and  airship 
transportation  systems  that  were  to  be 
born  out  of  the  great  aerial  efforts  of  the 
war?  Surely  that  question  deserves  to  be 
asked,  in  view  of  the  many  prophecies  made 
during  the  war  regarding  the  conversion  of 
much  of  the  military  flying  equipment  into 
peace-time  carriers.  And  since  those  airplane 
and  airship  transportation  systems  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  the  obvious  ques- 
tion that  follows  is:  What  has  happened 
to  the  commercial  airplane  and  dirigible  and 
why? 

The  story  of  the  war  is  too  well  known 
to  require  much  elaboration  here,  in  which 
we  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  aerial  end 
of  the  big  scrap.  Suffice  it  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  fact  that  the  airplane,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  the  dirigible,  benefited  to  a 
tremendous  degree  by  the  war.  And  why 
not?  Germany  and  the  Allies  were  pitted 
against  each  other  for  the  mastery  of  the  air ; 
and  to  be  master  on  high  was  to  dominate 
down  below,  for  that  is  the  way  modern 
battles  go.  Naturally,  each  side  mustered 
its  best  aviation  experts;  every  facility  was 
placed  at  their  disposal ;  expense  was  the  last 


consideration.  Whereas  aviation  experts  had 
formerly  to  struggle  along  with  crude  equip- 
ment, if  any,  and  with  little  money,  they 
now  found  themselves  provided  with  every- 
thing necessary  to  realize  their  every  plan. 
And  so  there  came  the  wonderfully  efficient 
machines  of  to-day,  ranging  from  the  tiny 
single-seater  with  a  speed  of  150  miles  per 
hour  and  a  climb  of  over  1000  feet  per 
minute  to  the  SO-mile-per-hour  passenger- 
carrying  plane  which  flies  with  a  three-ton 
load. 

Dirigible  vs.  Airplane 

In  war  the  dirigible  had  a  peculiar  ex- 
perience. The  Germans,  who  for  years  had 
been  piling  up  a  fleet  of  Zeppelins  for  the 
coming  war,  tried  their  aerial  giants  on  the 
battlefields  during  the  early  days.  The  re- 
sult was  that  these  lumbering  targets  were 
shot  down  one  by  one.-  Then  the  Germans 
turned  their  Zeppelins  over  to  their  Navy, 
and  immediately  they  gave  their  Admirals  a 
tremendous  advantage  over  the  British  and 
Allied  fleets.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  an  airship, 
flying  several  thousand  feet  aloft,  has  a  visual 
range  of  eighty  miles!   The  British,  scanning 
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the  seas  from  their  fighting  tops,  were  limited 
to  twenty !  Airplanes  were  soon  used  to  off- 
set this  handicap;  but  with  a  cruising  range 
of  200  or  300  miles  as  against  two  or  three 
thousand  miles,  the  airplane  is  not  a  match 
for  the  dirigible  in  this  class  of  w^ork. 

Borrowing  a  leaf  from  their  German  op- 
ponents, the  Allies  soon  developed  small 
dirigibles,  known  as  "Blimps,"  which  served 
to  good  stead  as  naval  scouts,  particularly 
in  the  anti-U-boat  campaign. 

Peace-time  flying  is  an  entirely  different 
proposition  from  military  flying.  In  the  first 
place,  expense — first  cost  and  operating  ex- 
penses— is  a  very  serious  consideration. 
Speed,  while  important,  is  not  the  very  quin- 
tessence of  the  contract,  as  it  is  in  military 
flying.  Weight-carrying,  which  in  military 
machines  did  not  count  for  so  very  much  ex- 
cept in  the  very  large  bombers,  is  a  prime 
consideration  with  the  peace-time  flier.  So 
with  speed  relegated  to  second  place  and 
weight-carrying  and* low  costs  the  main  essen- 
tials, the  airplane  must  needs  give  way  to  the 
airship,  on  theoretical  grounds,  at  least. 

The  dirigible  is  really  a  ship  that  sails  In 
air.  It  floats  in  that  medium,  whereas  an 
airplane  does  not.  If  the  dirigible's  motors 
fail,  the  dirigible  merely  floats  along  just  as 
a  steamer  drifts  w^ith  the  tide  and  current.  If 
an  airplane's  motors  fail,  it  drops — and  drops 
fast ;  its  aerial  buoyancy  exists  only  while  its 
propellers  are  churning  the  air  and  pulling 
or  pushing  it  through  the  air  at  express- 
train  speeds.  Hence  the  reason  why  the 
dirigible,  since  its  engines  do  not  have  to 
do  more  than  to  move  it  along  as  against  the 
airplane  engines  which  must  first  lift  the  load 
and  sustain  it  in  air  and  then  supply  addi- 
tional power  for  forward  propulsion,  is  a 
carrier  of  great  loads. 

A  British  airship  designer  recently  amused 
himself  by  making  plans  for  an  aerial  grey- 
hound. He  brought  into  his  calculations  all 
the  experience  of  the  great  British  dirigible, 
such  as  the  R-34,  which  crossed  the  Atlantic 
both  ways  last  summer,  as  well  as  good  sound 
engineering  sense  which  takes  little  if  any- 
thing for  grarrted.  Here  is  what  he  de- 
veloped— on  paper — as  the  aerial  greyhound 
of  the  near  future. 

A  cigar-shaped  hull  800  feet  in  length, 
with  the  passenger  cabins,  saloon  and  deck 
along  part  of  the  top  of  the  bag,  envelope 
or  hull,  the  pilot's  house  below  at  the  for- 
ward end,  and  an  observation  car  below  at 
the^  rear  end.  He  figured  on  3,500,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  for  the  many  gas  bags  going 


to  make  the  buoyancy  members  of  the  big 
envelope  or  hull,  or  sufficient  gas  to  carry 
fifteen  tons  of  passengers  and  mail  for  an 
air  distance  of  4800  miles,  at  a  speed  of 
sixty  miles  per  hour.  He  mentions  that  a 
rigid  dirigible  to  carry  fifty  tons  of  passen- 
gers and  freight  for  a  non-stop  voyage  of 
10,000  miles,  at  a  speed  of  eighty  miles  per 
hour,  is  well  within  the  realm  of  immediate 
realization.  Fare?  Well,  that  is  a  matter 
largely  of  capital  invested  and  the  business 
conditions  in  general.  Our  British  friend 
puts  the  fare  at  $250  per  passenger  for  the 
trip  between  London  and  New  York,  which 
figures  out  about  8  cents  per  mile.  Mail 
could  be  transported  for  six  cents  per  ounce. 
The  time  required  would  be  two  and  a  half 
days. 

Now  our  engineer  friend  goes  even  further. 
As  a  dirigible  enthusiast  he  quite  rightly 
makes  a  comparison  there  and  then  with  the 
airplane,  which,  of  course,  is  at  a  keen  dis- 
advantage when  the  question  is  one  of  long 
distance,  low  costs,  and  moderate  speed.  The 
airplane  of  huge  type  could  be  used  for  the 
trans-Atlantic  crossing,  he  assures  us,  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  stops  in  Ireland 
and  Newfoundland  for  replenishment  of 
fuel  and  thorough  inspection  and  tuning. 
The  passenger  rate  for  the  same  journey  by 
airplane  would  figure  out  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $575  per  passenger,  or  16  cents  per 
mile,  while  mail  would  cost  15  cents  per 
ounce. 

So  far  so  good.  But  the  dirigible,  under 
the  stern  light  of  practical  application,  shows 
up  in  somewhat  different  colors.  In  the 
first  place  it  represents  a  huge  outlay  as  com- 
pared with  a  flock  of  airplanes  aggregating 
the  same  carrying  capacity.  Its  housing  calls 
for  a  heavy  expenditure  and  a  large  landing 
field.  A  considerable  force  of  mechanics  and 
a  landing  crew  are  constantly  required. 

As  for  the  matter  of  safety,  there  isn't 
much  to  choose  between  airship  and  airplane. 
Despite  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  the 
non-inflammable  gas  available  for  balloons — 
helium — the  lighter-than-air  craft  still  make 
use  of  highly  inflammable  hydrogen.  All 
airships  in  everyday  use  are  filled  with  hy- 
drogen. When  air  Is  mixed  with  hydrogen, 
a  highly-explosive  and  Inflammable  atrhos- 
phere  is  created.  The  slightest  spark  will 
cause  a  violent  explosion ;  In  fact,  several  of 
the  early  Zeppelins  were  destroyed  by  small 
sparks,  due  to  the  engines,  static  electricity 
of  the  air,  and  perhaps  the  wireless  equip- 
ment of  those  days. 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  LIMOUSINE  AIRPLANE 

(Comfortable,  roomy  seats  for  six  passengers,   with  complete  protectioa 
from  wind,   rain  and  cold) 


Of  course,  aside  from  an 
explosion  or  an  encounter 
with  a  gale,  the  dirigible  is 
fairly  safe.  Precautions  are 
taken  in  every  way  possible 
to  prevent  a  conflagration 
of  the  hydrogen ;  but  never- 
theless one  can  hardly  travel 
with  a  free  mind  when  one 
knows  that  but  twenty-five 
or  fifty  feet  above  is  a  vast 
store  of  potential  explosive 
which  requires  only  a  small 
leak  to  admit  air  and  some 
sort  of  spark  or  flame.  The 
new  gas,  helium,  developed 
during  the  war,  is  non-in- 
flammable and  about  90 
per  cent,  as  buoyant  as  hy- 
drogen, which  means  that 
it  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  practical  purposes.  Un- 
til now,  however,  helium 
has  been  produced  in  very 

small  quantities  only;  and  three  and  a  half      tion  with  railroads,  where  its  superior  speed 
million  cubic  feet  of  gas  is  an  order  that  can      can   effect   a  marked   saving  in   time, 
hardly  be  handled  in  the  laboratory!  It  appears   that   for  commercial   purposes. 

The  airplane,  on  the  other  hand,  drops  large,  rigid  airship  stations  should  be  estab- 
when  its  motors  fail.  But  it  is  compact,  lished  at  distances  of  2000  to  3000  miles 
presents  less  surface  to  the  wind,  has  more  apart,  while  the  airplane  could  be  used  as  a 
power  and  speed  to  combat  strong  winds,  re-  "feeder"  or  branch  line  for  bringing  passen- 
quires  small  housing  accommodations,  does  gers  and  merchandise  to  these  stations  from 
away  with  a  large  corps  of  mechanics  and  neighboring  cities.  For  example,  an  inter- 
ground  crew,  costs  relatively  little,  and,  continental  airship  service  could  run  from 
withal,  can  be  rendered  relatively  safe  at  this  Lisbon  to  New  York,  passengers  being  taken 
very  writing.  The  airplane  does  not  neces-  from  Paris,  Rome,  and  other  Continental 
sarily  have  to  use  one  engine,  so  that  all  cities  to  the  Portuguese  capital  by  fast  air- 
power  is  centered  in  one  unit  that  may  fail  planes.  In  this  way  the  airplane  would  com- 
at  any  time.  The  1000  horse-power  of  a  pete  with  the  train  and  the  airship  with  the 
large  machine  can  be  split  up  into  two  units  steamer,  either  aerial  carrier  having  the  ad- 
of  500  horse-power  each  or  four  units  of  vantage  of  reducing  the  average  time  oi' 
250  horse-power  each.  Thus  if  part  of  the  transit  by  at  least  50  per  cent, 
power  fails,   the  airplane  still   has  sufficient  From  what  has  preceded,  so  far,  the  reader 

power    to    at    least    sustain    itself.       So    the      will  certainly  pardon   the  author  for  taking 
danger    of   crashing    from    engine    failure    is      up   the   airplane   and   championing  its   cause 
more  or  less  eliminated  in  the  large  machines      for  the  remainder  of  this  story, 
of  the  present.  The  airplane,  which  has  been  largely  over- 

For  immediate  commercial  aviation,  the  estimated  among  the  aviation  laity,  is  by  no 
airplane  is  ready  and  here,  while  the  dirigible  means  a  practical  commercial  craft  either, 
is  some  years  away.  Ultimately,  both  It  requires  tremendous  power  to  drive  ft 
classes  of  machines  will  be  used,  since  they  through  the  air ;  it  is  a  frail  structure  at 
both  have  very  definite  fields  of  application.  best,  requiring  frequent  repairs  and  soon 
The  dirigible,  with  its  relatively  slow  speed  shaking  itself  to  pieces ;  its  range  is  limited  to 
and  greater  carrying  capacity,  is  best  suited  several  hundred  miles,  except  if  fuel  is  piled 
to  long  flights  where  it  is  not  in  direct  compe-  on  board  to  the  exclusion  of  passengers  and 
tition  with  railroads.  The  airplane,  on  the  other  cargo ;  and  the  weight-carrying  capac- 
other  hand,  is  adapted  to  the  journeys  of  a  ity  is  seriously  curtailed,  even  in  the  case  of 
few  hundred  miles  at  most,  in  direct  competi-      the  largest  planes  extant. 
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Frankly,  the  airplane  does  well  as  a 
pleasure  vehicle.  More  and  more  sportsmen 
are  turning  to  aviation  for  enjoyment.  There 
are  single-seaters  for  those  who  prefer  to 
travel  alone  and  fast;  there  are  limousines 
with  three-  or  four-passenger  accommoda- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  entire  family.  Some 
men  even  now  are  commuting  between  home 
and  business  by  means  of  the  airplane.  Cer- 
tain Texas  ranchers  have  used  airplanes  to 
survey  their  domains.  Motion  picture 
celebrities,  in  search  of  new^  ways  of  spend- 
ing their  huge  incomes,  have  turned  to  air- 
planes. 

Then  again,  the  airplane  Is  an  excellent 
carrier  of  fast  mail,  and  as  such  It  is  being 
widely  employed  In  all  leading  countries. 
The  ease  with  which  the  two-seater  recon- 
naissance machines  of  the  late  war  could  be 
converted  into  limited  w^eight  carriers — three 
hundred  to  six  hundred  pounds — caused 
France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States  to  change  them  over  into 
mail  planes  wherever  possible.  To-day  we 
have  aerial  postal  lines  beginning  to  assume 
the  proportions  and  complexity  of  a  huge 
spider's  web  over  Europe.  And  here  in  the 
United  States  we  are  running  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington  mail  route 
with  gratifying  results.  We  have  essayed  the 
New^  York  to  Chicago  route  but  not  with 
success,  due,  seemingly,  to  our  being  a  little 
ahead  of  the  times.  No  doubt  this  route,  and 
others  of  equal  length,  can  be  negotiated  with 
the  new  multiple-englned  machines  now  be- 
ing developed  for  the  longer  routes. 

Aside  from  the  transportation  of  fast  mail, 
the  airplane  lends  itself  well  to  carrying  light 
merchandise.  For  instance,  it  might  well  be 
employed  for  transporting  timely  motion  pic- 
ture films.  Thus"  if  a  film  were  made  In 
New  York  on  the  afternoon  of  a  given  day, 
it  might  be  taken  by  airplane  to  Chicago  the 
same  day,  developed  during  the  night  and 
shown  on  the  screen  the  following  afternoon. 
Making  a  speed  of  better  than  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  forty  miles  per  hour  for  the  long-distance 
train,  the  airplane  gets  to  Its  destination  in 
certainly  less  than  half  the  time  or  even  one- 
third  the  time  re(]uired  by  railroad,  for 
distances  of  several  hundred  miles. 

In  the  matter  of  passenger-carrying,  as  al- 
ready outlined,  the  airplane  cannot  carry  a 
sufficient  number  to  warrant  its  high  operat- 
ing costs,  except  when  speed  is  the  prime 
requisite.  There  are  places  In  this  world, 
however,   where   airplanes  as   passenger   car- 


riers could  compete  with  surface  carriers 
even  on  the  price  basis ;  places  where  the 
present  railroad  or  highway  communication 
takes  a  winding  course  between  termini  as 
the  result  of  intervening  mountains,,  bodies 
of  water,  or  swamps.  In  such  cases  the  dis- 
tance by  land  may  be  one  hundred  miles,  yet 
as  the  crow  flies — and  that  is  the  way  the 
airplane  flies — the  distance  Is  only  thirty. 
Here,  of  course,  the  airplane  can  make  the 
journey  In  perhaps  fifteen  minutes,  while 
the  train  requires  three  hours.  The  airplane 
can  then  compete  with  the  railroad  in  low 
fares.  But  these  are  very  exceptional  in- 
stances, to  be  sure. 

The  Winged  Bus  and  Aerial  Highways 

As  an  Instance  of  passenger-carrying  air- 
planes, the  Farman  Goliath  is  most  signifi- 
cant. It  has  a  wing  spread  of  ninety  feet, 
a  length  of  forty-five  feet,  and  Is  equipped 
with  two  engines  which  total  550  horse- 
power. The  speed  of  this  machine,  origi- 
nally intended  as  a  long-range  bombing  plane 
for  the  French  Army,  is  over  105  miles  an 
hour.  It  carries  a  useful  load  of  4400 
pounds,  of  which  1144  pounds  is  fuel. 

Now  the  Farman  Goliath  In  Its  commer- 
cial form,  equipped  with  a  comfortable  pas- 
senger cab  Instead  of  a  sinister  cargo  of  high 
explosives,  is  Intended  for  passenger-carrying 
service  between  Paris  and  London.  Until 
recently  the  British  authorities  have  been 
most  reticent  In  granting  licenses  to  foreign 
air  services  going  into  England,  and  the 
flights  have  had  to  be  made  with  French 
military  men  in  place  of  civilians.  Still,  the 
Farman  machine  has  demonstrated  what  it 
is  capable  of  doing. 

During  the  early  part  of  last  year  the 
huge  biplane  left  the  French  field  of  Tous- 
sus-le-noble,  near  Paris,  w^ith  fourteen  pas- 
sengers and  headed  for  London.  It  arrived 
at  the  Kenley  airdrome  near  London  in  two 
hours  and  37  minutes.  The  following  day 
the  return  trip  was  made  in  three  hours  and 
23  minutes,  owing  to  adverse  winds.  A  few 
days  later  the  Goliath  left  for  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium, this  time  carrying  sixteen  civilian 
passengers.  It  arrived  at  an  airdrome  near 
the  Belgian  capital  two  hours  and  15  min- 
utes later.  The  next  day  It  returned  to 
France  with  its  passengers  In  two  hours  and 
42  minutes. 

Great  Britain  has  gone  ahead  in  commer- 
cial aviation.  The  huge  Handley-Page  bi- 
planes of  wartime  fame  have  been  converted 
into    passenger-carrying    machines    and    are 
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serving  with  excellent  results.  The  Airco 
organization,  also  in  Great  Britain,  is  oper- 
ating several  routes  with  smaller  machines, 
and  so  far  has  met  with  excellent  results. 
Since  last  September  commercial  airplanes 
in  England  have  carried  4201  passengers  and 
50,000  pounds  of  freight,  a  total  of  84,428 
miles  without  injury  to  a  person  or  a  single 
loss  of  goods,  according  to  Handley-Page, 
one  of  the  leading  aircraft  constructors  of 
the  world.  The  passenger  traffic  between 
London  and  Paris,  according  to  this  author- 
ity, is  $60  per  head,  while  a  charge  of  50 
cents  per  pound  is  made  for  freight. 

The  Germans  are  operating  several  pas- 
senger-carrying airplanes  successfully,  one  of 
their  latest  machines  being  a  five-engined 
giant  biplane  which  carries  twenty-two  pas- 
sengers with  ease.  The  Italians  have  been 
working  on  50-passenger  machines,  and  even 
a  100-passenger  machine  is  variously  reported 
completed,  under  construction,  or  just  de- 
signed. 

Here  in  the  States  we  have  the  excellent 
Lawson  biplane,  which  recently  flew  from 
New  York  to  Washington  and  made  other 
notable  flights  about  the  country  to  demon- 
strate its  practicability.  We  have  the  Mar- 
tin bomber,  which  readily  lends  itself  to 
conversion  into  a  passenger  plane.  Then 
there  is  the  Curtiss  Eagle,  which  is  a  very 
excellent  machine  although  of  moderate 
capacity.  Carrying  eight  passengers  and 
equipped  with  three  engines  of  150  horse- 
power each,  the  Curtiss  Eagle  represents  an 
attempt  to  split  up  a  passenger-carrying 
service  into  many  multiple-engined  units  so 
as  to  reduce  the  first  cost,  maintenance,  and 
operating  expenses  to  a  minimum. 

One  man,  who  has  made  the  tour  of  cen- 
tral Europe  in  airplanes,  covering  a  distance 
of  more  than  one  thousand  miles,  states  as 
his  opinion  that  the  most  efficient  passenger- 
carrying  airplane  to-day  is  one  that  is  limited 
to  six  passengers.  Smaller  than  that,  it  can- 
not compensate  for  the  services  of  the  pilot; 
larger  than  that,  its  rate  of  deterioration  and 
the  operating  expenses  are  too  great.  He 
believes  that  the  air  service  must  be  split 
into    a    number   of   medium-sized    machines. 

In  the  matter  of  expense  the  airplane  may 
soon  be  developed  to  a  point  within  reacli 
of  the  average  automobile  owner.  The 
larger  an  airplane  becomes,  the  more  compli- 
cated and  delicate  its  structure,  and  the 
shorter  its  life,  to  a  certain  degree.  But  the 
smaller  it  is  made  the  more  sturdy  it  becomes, 
especially  if  high  speeds  are  not  the   prime 


AN   AIRPLANE  OF  THE      FLYABOUT      TYPE 


(A  three-passenger  machine  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  business  and  pleasure  world,  which  has 
come  to  realize  the  practical  value  of  aviation) 

motive  of  the  designer.  So  in  the  case  of 
some  small  airplanes  which  have  been  re- 
cently introduced,  the  structure  is  strong  and 
possesses  exceptional  longevity.  Equipped 
with  a  40-horse-power  engine,  one  machine 
makes  better  than  thirt}"  miles  on  a  gallon 
of  fuel,  or  considerably  better  than  any  auto- 
mobile ;  hence  the  operating  cost  is  obviously 
not  excessive  for  the  smaller  machines. 
With  a  wing  span  of  eighteen  feet  or  less, 
the  majority  of  small  planes  can  be  stored 
in  the  usual  steel  or  wooden  garages ;  and 
in  the  larger  spans  there  is  the  ingenious 
hinging  of  the  wings,  which  permits  the 
latter  to  be  folded  back  along  the  body  so 
as  to  reduce  the  width  of  the  machine  to 
less  than  10  feet. 

But  Where  Shall  We  Land? 

There  would  be  far  more  airplanes  in 
everyday  use  if  suitable  aviation  fields  or 
airdromes  were  available.  Airplanes  require 
large  fields  from  which  to  start  and  in  which 
to  land.  These  fields  must  be  provided  be- 
fore extensive  commercial  flying  can  be  real- 
ized. In  fact,  it  is  in  this  respect  that  Europe 
is  far  ahead  of  us;  and  to  possess  sufficient 
landing  fields  means  to  develop  one's  avia- 
tion to  the  utmost. 

Take  the  case  of  the  aerial  commuter> 
who  comes  down  from  his  country  home 
some  150  miles  away.  He  covers  that  dis- 
tance in  less  than  two  hours;  but  when  he 
reaches  a  large  city,  such  as  New  York,  there 
is  no  place  to  land  except  out  on  Long  Island, 
about  twenty-five  miles  away.  Now  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  will  take  him  well  over  an 
hour  to  come  in  to  the  city  from  the  landing 
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field,  not  to  speak  of  the»  inconvenience  of 
taking  trains  and  subways  and  so  on.  •  In 
short,  he  has  lost  an  hour  of  precious  time 
and  has  failed  to  escape  the  inconvenience 
of  land  travel  even  after  his  150-mile  flight. 

This  matter  of  landing  space  must  be  set- 
tled within  the  next  few  years,  for  our 
aviation  depends  on  it.  In  the  instance  of 
large  cities,  such  as  New  York,  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  land  can  be  set  aside  within  the  city 
limits,  unless  parks  are  made  over  for  the 
purpose.  Even  so,  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient room  in  all  our  parks-  combined  to 
accommodate  the  thousands  of  airplanes 
which  must  soon  come  to  New  York  every 
day.  Airplanes  require  a  tremendous  amount 
of  space  to  roll  about  or  "taxi"  prior  to 
taking  off,  and  an  equal  or  greater  amount 
of  space  in  which  to  land  safely.  Indeed, 
the  largest  fields  can  generally  accommodate 
about  a  dozen  active  machines  at  a  time, 
while  the  dozens  of  others  wait  their  turn. 

What  about  the  house  tops?  Didn't  the 
French  aviator,  Vedrines,  land  on  a  small 
roof  of  a  Paris  department  store  a  year  or 
so  ago?  Didn't  that  prove  the  practicality 
of  landing  on  roofs? 

Yes  and  no.  Vedrines  used  one  of  the 
slowest  landing  machines  in  the  world — a 
pre-war  Caudron,  which  alights  at  some- 
thing like  thirty-five  miles  per  hour  and 
which  makes  a  relatively  slow  speed  in  the 
air.  It  is  little  more  than  an  elementary 
training  machine  to-day,  and  not  suited  by 
any  means  to  the  requirements  of  commer- 
cial aviation.  And  Vedrines,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, w^as  a  skilled  pilot.  His  death 
some  time  later  was  due  to  structural  defects 
of  his  machine  and  not  to  want  of  skill. 
What  Vedrines.  did  the  ordinary  man  would 
not  attempt,  certainly  not  the  civilian  air- 
man flying  for  convenience  and  pleasure 
rather  than  for  prizes  or  notoriety. 

Vedrines'  little  stunt  proves  nothing  as  to 
landing  on  roofs,  because  it  was  a  daredevil 
trick,  just  as  looping-the-loop  at  the  circus. 
But  this  idea  of  landing  on  roofs — special 
roofs,  to  be  sure — has  great  possibilities. 
Buildings  or  groups  of  buildings  might  be 
covered  over  with  wooden  or  cement  plat- 
forms about  a  block  square,  with  proper 
provisions,  such  as  weighted  ropes  or  cables, 
for  bringing  the  rolling  airplanes  to  a  safe 
stop  after  alighting.  It  might  be  feasible  to 
take  in  several  blocks  of  buildings  and  cover 
them  over  with  a  huge  platform  provided 
with  heavy  glass  lights  directly  over  the 
streets  so  as  to  light  those  narrow  man-made 


canyons  of  the  American  city.  In  this  man- 
ner, so  it  seems,  adequate  landing  facilities 
could  be  provided  in  the  very  heart  of  our 
big  cities.  Little  machines  with  fair  horse- 
power would  have  no  trouble  in  starting 
from  roof  platforms  of  this  kind,  even  when 
of  modest  dimensions.  To-day  the  British 
and  American  navies  start  small  planes  from 
platforms  laid  on  top  of  the  gun  turrets — 
platforms  less  than  50  feet  in  length.  In 
the  case  of  the  large  passenger-carrying  ma- 
chines, which  sometimes  require  a  run  of 
500  feet  before  taking  off,  the  larger  plat- 
forms would  be  necessary. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  there  is  a 
simple  solution  of  the  city  landing  problem 
in  the  shape  of  the  flying  boat  or  seaplane, 
which  is  that  type  of  airplane  provided  with 
a  hull-shaped  body  or  suitable  pontoons,  so 
that  it  may  start  and  alight  on  water.  Glenn 
H.  Curtiss,  the  well-known  pioneer  Ameri- 
can airman  and  constructor,  developed  the 
aquatic  type  of  airplane  back  in  1911  and 
ever  since  then  has  been  a  staunch  advocate 
of  this  class  of  aircraft.  Only  recently  he 
has  expressed  his  faith  in  the  flying  boat  or 
seaplane  for  commercial  purposes,  because  of 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  handled  in  the 
water.  The  airdrome  problem  is  immedi- 
ately solved ;  for  any  city  possessing  a  large 
lake,  river,  harbor,  or  ocean  front  is  ready 
for  the  water  type  of  flying  machine.  No 
special  provisions  have  to  be  made ;  no  huge 
tracts  of  land  must  be  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  the  seaplane ;  and  the  seaplane  can  prac- 
tically land  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Hence  the  flying  boat,  which  is  a  more 
sturdy  craft  than  the  seaplane  with  its  deli- 
cate pontoons,  may  be  the  most  popular  type 
of  civilian  machine  in  the  near  future  because 
of  the  landing  problem.  Already  plans  have 
been  advanced  many  times  to  provide  hydro- 
airplane  stations  in  New  York  and  other 
cities. 

Aside  from  the  landing  feature,  the  flying 
boat  appeals  to  the  sportsman  because  of  its 
combination  sailing  and  flying  proclivities. 
It  is  roomy  as  compared  with  the  average 
airplane;  it  flies  steadier,  because  of  its 
greater  weight ;  and  it  starts  and  alights  more 
easily  than  the  land  type.  Also,  the  layman 
generally  prefers  to  splash  water  in  alighting 
than  to  dig  earth  or  wreck  a  building. 

Guide  Posts  ajid  Traffic  PoUcemeji 
of  the  Air 

Aerial  travel  will  bring  many  new  worries 
for    our    legislative    bodies.      So    far,    Great 
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THE  FLYING  BOAT  OR  SEAPLANE— WHICH  STARTS  FROM  AND  ALIGHTS  ON  WATER 

(Because  of  the  landing  problem,  the  seaplane  may  be  the  most  popular  type  of  civilian  machine  in  the  near 
future.  It  appeals  especially  to  the  sportsman,  with  its  sailing  and  flying  features  and  is  steadier  and  more 
roomy  than  the  land  machine) 


Britain  appears  to  be  the  only  nation  that 
has  gone  ahead  with  suitable  laws  and  regu- 
lations and  means  of  enforcing  said  laws  and 
regulations.  Landing  fields  have  been  set 
aside  for  incoming  and  outgoing  machines. 
Foreign  machines  arriving  in  England  must 
land  at  certain  specified  fields,  where  their 
cargo  is  examined  and  passed  upon  before 
further  flight  is  attempted.  All  British  ma- 
chines are  marked  with  a  combination  of 
letters,  which  indicate  the  **port"  from  which 
they  sail  and  their  identification.  We  in 
New  York  have  an  aerial  police  force  in 
embryo  form — a  volunteer  organization, 
composed  of  ex-Army  and  Navy  fliers, 
equipped  with  several  machines;  and  by  the 
time  aerial  travelers  blacken  the  skies  of  that 
metropolis  it  is  certain  that  winged  police- 
men will  be  on  hand  to  regulate  traflftc  and 
demand  respect  of  our  laws. 

Smuggling  will  prove  somewhat  of  a  prob- 
lem, but  with  an  ample  force  of  winged  reve- 
nue oflficers  the  winged  smugglers  will  not 
have  such  an  easy  time  of  it.  It  may  be 
that  airplanes  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  and 
later  from  other  countries,  will  get  by  our 
frontiers  undetected ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  airplane  that  it  doesn't  go  far  without 
landing,  and  that  is  the  time  that  the  smug- 
glers will  be  caught.  Foreign  airplanes  will 
be  ordered  to  land  at  specified  airdromes  in 
order  to  be  examined,  after  which  they  will 
receive  suitable  identification  badges  which 
will  place  them  on  the  same  footing  as 
American  airplanes  flying  license  badges.  At 
any  rate,  this  problem  of  customs  protection 
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is  no  more  complicated  or  impossible  than 
that  of  guarding  our  long  coast  line  with 
a  relatively  small  number  of  revenue  cut- 
ters. 

Aerial  navigation  is  comparatively  simple, 
just  so  long  as  the  airman  can  see  the  ground 
below.  Aerial  maps  are  being  prepared  of 
the  most  important  routes  both  here  and 
abroad.  These  maps,  prepared  from  photo- 
graphs, give  every  distinguishing  feature  of 
an  aerial  route.  Waterways,  hills,  forests, 
ridges,  railroads,  cities — all  these  are  plainly 
indicated  on  the  aerial  map,  which  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  ribbon  winding  from  one 
roll  to  another  past  a  window,  so  that  a 
section  at  a  time  is  presented  to  the  pilot. 
As  one  section  is  traversed  the  airman  turns 
the  knob  of  the  aerial  map,  bringing  the  next 
section  into  position.  With  such  a  map 
almost  anyone  can  guide  an  airship  over  a 
given  course — provided  the  ground  is  always 
in  plain  sight. 

Night  flying  will  always  call  for  navigat- 
ing ability  of  no  mean  degree.  The  compass 
will  have  to  be  used,  and  a  series  of  powerful 
lights  and  identification  signs  will  have  to 
be  installed  along  leading  routes.  Powerful 
searchlights  will  make  it  possible  to  mark  a 
course  by  tall  columns  of  light,  say  at  inter- 
vals of  10  or  20  miles;  and  airdromes  will 
be  equipped  with  elaborate  lighting  systems 
indicating  not  only  the  position  and  name  of 
the  landing  field,  but  the  direction  and  veloc- 
ity of  the  wind  at  the  surface. 

Fog!  That  is  the  aviator's  greatest  enemy. 
It  isolates  him  entirely.     In  a  fog  the  airman 
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cannot  tell  if  he  is  flying  right  side  up  or 
upside  down,  except  by  referring  to  his  in- 
struments. There  is  the  ever-present  danger 
of  a  crash,  either  with  another  airship  or 
with  the  ground.  Still,  thanks  to  the  rapid 
development  of  radio  telegraphy  and  teleph- 
ony during  the  past  three  j^ears,  it  is  now 
possible  to  navigate  airplanes  and  dirigibles 
in  the  thickest  fog  with  a  minimum  of  dan- 
ger. The  fact  is  that  many  planes  are  now 
provided  with  "loops"  or  special  aerials  con- 
sisting of  many  turns  of  wire  connected  to  a 
receiving  set,  permitting  the  direction  of 
any  transmitter  to  be  determined.  Thus  the 
airman  can  locate  any  station  wnthin  his 
reach,  and  in  this  manner  determine  his  own 
position. 

Now  then,  a  little  imagination:  If  a  num- 
ber of  wireless  signaling  stations  are  estab- 
lished along  aerial  routes,  each  sending  out 
distinctive  signals  at  regular  intervals  the 
same  as  the  periodic  flashes  of  light  from 
lighthouses  along  our  coast  and  waterways, 
the  aerial  navigator  will  be  able  to  find  his 
way  without  trouble.  Whether  it  is  fog  or 
intense  blackness,  he  might  well  depend  on 
his  ears  to  give  him  his  bearings,  thanks. to 
directional  wireless. 

And  then  there  is  the  wireless  telephone, 
which   has  been   developed    for   airplane   use 


during  the  recent  past.  A  set  contained  in  a 
cabinet  a  little  over  a  foot  square  will  enable 
the  airman  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with 
the  ground  and  with  other  airmen.  During 
fog  and  on  starless  nights  it  may  be  that  a 
special  wireless  telephone  transmitter  pro- 
vided with  a  phonographic  repeater  will 
work  continuously  at  certain  ground  stations, 
sending  out  warnings  or  giving  instructions 
to  airmen.  Passing  over  a  city,  the  airman 
will  be  enabled  to  call  down  and  get  his 
bearings,  ask  for  fuel,  make  arrangements 
for  landing,  and  so  on.  He  will  be  given  a 
clear  answer ;  better  still,  it  is  within  present 
possibilities  to  connect  the  airman  to  the 
usual  telephone  lines  through  his  wireless 
telephone,  so  that  long-distance  conversations 
may  be  carried  on. 

We  have  reached  the  threshold  of  com- 
mercial aviation.  The  means  are  ready, 
even  if  somewhat  crude  compared  with  what 
may  be  the  case  in  a  decade  from  now.  The 
aeronautical  engineer  has  contributed  his  fair 
share  and  now  waits  only  for  the  new  de- 
mands of  commercial  aviation  springing  out 
of  actual  service.  The  next  move  is  that  of 
the  capitalist  and  business  organizer,  with 
the  foresight,  initiative,  intrepidity,  and  abil- 
ity to  blaze  the  way  through  the  limitless 
skies. 
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THE  LARGEST  AND  NEWEST  CAPRONI  PASSENGER-CARRYING  AIRPLANE 

rihc    Italian    engineer  has   constructed   and    successfully  operated  a  triplane  equipped  with  five  engines  and  two 

u  ""^'  u  '^''*''''^   '""^   accommodations   for   thirty    persons.      The   Caproni   triplane  represents  a  type   of   machine  which 

the  author   of   the   accompanying   article   believes   less   efficient  than  those  built  to  carry  only  six  or  eight  persons) 
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GOVERNOR  COX  OF  OHIO 


THE  public  career  of  James  M.  Cox,  the 
Democratic  Governor  of  the  Republican 
State  of  Ohio,  is  outlined  by  Charles  Merz 
in  the  New  Republic  (New  York)  for 
June  2. 

The  argument  most  frequently  advanced 
by  those  who  have  urged  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Cox  on  the  Presidential  ticket  at 
San  Francisco  is  the  geographical  one.  Gov- 
ernor Cox  has  carried  the  State  of  Ohio 
three  times,  and  it  will  be  conceded  that  there 
are  few  living  Democrats  who  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  win  in  so  strong  a  Republican 
State  as  Ohio.  On  the  last  occasion,  in  1918, 
both  Houses  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Congressional  districts  went 
Republican,  as  did  the  entire  State  ticket 
from  Lieutenant-Governor  down.  Cox  was 
the  only  Democrat  elected  to  State  office, 
and  he  ran  75,000  votes  ahead  of  the  Con- 
gressional ticket. 

Cox  was  a  newspaper  proprietor  in  Dayton 
and  Springfield  when  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  third  Ohio  District  in  1908. 
He  served  two  terms  and  on  his  return  to 
Ohio  was  elected  Governor,  making  his  cam- 
paign on  a  .reform  program.  He  worked  for 
school  reorganization,  a  new  taxation  sys- 
tem, a  workmen's  compensation  law,  and  a 
State  budget.  He  succeeded  in  getting  these 
various  measures  enacted  into  la-w,  but  when 
he  campaigned  for  reelection  he  was  defeated. 
Two  years  later,  however,  in  the  Presidential 
year,  1916,  he  was  again  elected  Governor, 
and  was  reelected  in  1918. 

So  far  as  national  and  international  ques- 
tions are  concerned.  Governor  Cox,  accord- 
ing to  the  showing  made  by  Mr.  Merz,  has 
no  distinctive  policy  singling  him  out  from 
the  other  candidates.  In  the  matter  of  tax- 
ation he  believes  that  inheritance  taxes  should 
be  left  to  the  States,  that  the  excess  profits 
tax  should  be  done  away  with,  and  that  half 
of  what  would  thus  be  lost  can  be  made  up 
by  applying  of  a  tax  of  from   1   to  IV2   per 


cent,  on  the  volume -of  business  done  by  any 
concern.  Governor  Cox's  budget  plan  and 
his  views  as  to  a  needed  constitutional  amend- 
ment are  set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  Review. 
In  the  matter  of  civil  liberty  Governor 
Cox  has  taken  a  definite  stand.  As  Mr. 
Merz  states  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
his  article: 

Governor  Cox  has  given  a  first-hand  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  among  those 
diplomatic  statesmen  who  always  believe  in  free 
speech  in  general  but  never  in  particular.  He 
has  shown  a  genuine  faith  in  democratic  toler- 
ance. When  the  steel  strike  came,  when  peaceful 
meetings  were  prohibited  in  the  steel  towns  of 
Pennsylvania,  when  mounted  troopers  rode  down 
groups  of  men  and  women  in  the  streets,  when 
a  general  and  his  troops  were  called  in  to  the 
city  of  Gary  to  break  the  morale  of  a  strike  that 
was  fought  for  the  basic  right  of  recognition,  in 
those  days  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  as- 
sembly ruled  undisturbed  in  every  steel  town  of 
Ohio.  It  is  a  fact  that  union  organizers,  in  the 
towns  along  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  line,  actu- 
ally marched  across  the  border  to  hold  their 
meetings  on  the  soil  of  a  State  whose  governor 
still  had  faith  in  American  tradition.  Local 
public  officials  in  Ohio  were  instructed  to  main- 
tain order  against  rioting,  but  to  interfere  in  no 
way  with  union  meetings  and  union  organization. 
And  the  result?  Violence  in  Pennsylvania,  men 
and  women  hurt,  fighting  in  the  streets;  in  Ohio, 
not  so  much  disorder  as  attends  a  trolley  strike 
in  New  York  City.  In  all  six  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration Cox  has  never  called  out  the  State 
militia  to  police  a  strike.  He  has  never  had  the 
need  to. 

I  end  on  this  note  because,  of  the  positive  quali- 
ties in  Governor  Cox,  this  seems  to  me  the  domi- 
nant one.  It  represents  him — fairly,  I  think — 
as  a  man  with  considerable  courage  and  a  good 
deal  of  self-possession.  It  shows,  too,  what  is 
a  key  to  Cox's  mind  in  more  ways  than  one:  his 
education  in  Jeffersonian  principles  of  govern- 
ment. More  faith  in  those  principles  he  has  re- 
tained than  most  leaders  of  his  party.  A  sur- 
viving flare  of  Jeffersonian  politics  distinguishes 
him.  In  terms  of  politics  his  best  performances 
are  written — his  State  constitution,  his  defense  of 
free  speech,  his  quarrel  with  legal  injustices. 
Economic  problems,  the  perplexities  of  men  and 
women  adjusting  themselves  to  an  industrial 
civilization,  find  him  less  ready.  He  is  a  young 
man,  swinging  an  old  flail ;  but  swinging  it  well. 
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THE  LEADER  OF  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE'S 

PARTY 


THE  gains  of  the  People's  Party,  for- 
iiKrly  known  as  the  National  Liberty 
Party,  in  the  recent  German  elections  have 
revived  interest  in  the  personality  of  Hugo 
Stinnes,  who,  as  the  owner  of  sixty-four 
newspapers,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  figures  in  the  political  and  in- 
dustrial   life   of   modern    Germany. 

In  former  years  Stinnes  has  been  described 
as  the  Charles  Schwab  of  Germany,  and  his 
power  has  also  been  likened  to  that  of  Lord 
Northclifie  in  England.  Neither  characteri- 
zation seems  adequate  in  itself.  The  career 
of  Stinnes  has  had  in  it  many  incidents  that 
remind  one  of  strikingly  similar  develop- 
ments in  the  lives  of  Schwab  and  North- 
cliffe.  Whatever  else  may  be  true  of  him, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  Stinnes  is  to- 
day the  greatest  industrial  power  in  Ger- 
many. He  is  the  owner  of  coal  mines,  steel 
mills,  river-  and  ocean-going  fleets,  electrical 
plants,  gas  plants,  coal  by-products,  hotels, 
newsprint  factories,  and  newspapers. 

In  a  sketch  of  Stinnes,  based  on  German 
sources,  the  New  York  Times  of  June  13th 
tells  how  he  inherited  some  mines  which 
were  only  moderately  prosperous,  and  soon 
found  it  to  his  advantage  to  associate  him- 
self with  August  Thyssen,  the  German  steel 
and  mining  magnate  of  that  day.  At  the 
same  time  Stinnes  began  to  buy  up  poorly 
paying  mines  and  reorganize  them.  He  was 
successful  in  this  process,  but  it  was  not  until 
after  he  had  broken  off  business  relations 
with  Thyssen  that  he  attained  real  indus- 
trial power. 

The  great  advantage  Stinnes  had  and  still  has 
over  all  the  other  leaders  in  industry  in  Ger- 
many is  his  ability  to  see  things  as  a  whole.  The 
possession  of  coal  alone  was  not  sufficient  for 
him.  He  was  anxious  to  build  steel  mills.  That 
meant  the  buying  up  of  iron  ore  mines.  His  first 
operations  in  the  coordination  of  industries  be- 
gan, as  far  as  could  be  learned,  in  1904,  when 
he  bought  up  the  coal  and  iron  interests  in  the 
i)eutsch-Luxembourg  regions.  He  was  at  that 
time  a  man  of  34.  The  mines  were  then  worth 
20,000,000  marks.  Seven  years  later  their  value 
had  risen  to  100,000,000  marks.  The  following 
year  they  were  quoted  at  130,000,000  marks. 

"One  industry,"  the  Neues  Wiener  Journal  goes 
on  to  say,  "made  way  for  another.  The  iron 
mines  were  bought  up  first.  It  was  then  discov- 
ered that  there  was  insufficient  coke  to  run  them. 
This  led  Stinnes  to  buy  up  a  coal  mine  in  the 
outlying  district.  It  then  developed  that  he  had 
too  much  coal.     He  decided  that  a  steel  mill  was 


the  outlet  for  this  superfluous  tonnage,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  gain  control  of  steel  plants.  His 
operations  grew  wider  and  wider  until  it  seemed 
as  though  in  time  he  would  gain  control  of  the 
entire  coal   and  iron  output  of  the  country. 

"The  one  thing  Stinnes  continually  held  before 
his  colleagues  was  the  idea  that  the  ore  indus- 
try was  the  greatest  possession  of  Germany.  He 
held  that  there  was  no  half-way  measures  about 
it;  it  either  had  to  be  developed  to  its  greatest 
extent  or  else  let  alone  entirely." 

In  1911  it  was  stated  that  Stinnes  alone  con- 
trolled over  a  million  tons  of  steel.  His  coal 
tonnage  ran  up  into  5,000,000  for  hard  coal, 
1,000,000  for  coke  and  600,000,000  for  briquettes. 

Stinnes  has  been  compared  to  American 
leaders  of  industry  in  that  his  method  is  not 
one  of  amassing  a  fortune  In  money,  but 
rather  in  constantly  using  his  credit  to  start 
new  operations.  ''Expansion,  rather  than  in- 
tensive sole  control  of  one  organization,  is  his 
aim.  His  coal  operations  reach  out  over  the 
entire  country,  from  the  French  boundary  to 
the  Russian  and  all  the  way  down  to  the 
Mediterranean." 

As  soon  as  Stinnes  had  assumed  control  of 
vast  mining  operations,  he  started  to  build 
himself  a  fleet  of  ships  to  carry  the  coal  and 
ore  from  his  mines  to  the  cities  and  ports 
where  he  could  get  the  best  prices.  Before 
long  he  had  won  a  foothold  in  several  of  the 
big  steamship  companies  of  Germany,  includ- 
ing the  Hamburg-American  Line.  He  then 
set  out  to  control  the  electrical  power  of  im- 
portant mining  districts.  He  used  electricity 
in  the  operation  of  his  coal  mines  and  also 
sold  power  to  the  cities  and  country  districts. 
In  territory  where  he  was  operating  he  grad- 
ually gained  control  of  the  street  cars,  or- 
ganizing a  company  with  a  capital  of  about 
40,000,000  marks.  In  course  of  time  he  had 
absorbed  a  total  mileage  of  about  250.  He 
then  proceeded  to  gain  control  of  the  street 
railways  of  Mannheim,  one  of  the  great 
industrial  centers. 

During  the  war  Stinnes  became  very  ac- 
tive In  the  exploitation  of  Belgium.  In  an 
article  devoted  to  him  in  Vorwdrts,  the  lead- 
ing organ  of  the  Majority  Socialists,  there  is 
the  following  account  of  his  part  in  the  Bel- 
gian transactions: 

Stlnnes's  share  in  the  work  of  liquidation  in 
occupied  Belgium  forms  a  particularly  interesting 
chapter  in  the  development  of  his  huge  capital. 
Originally  designed  as  a  means  of  retaliation 
against  economic  warfare,  this  measure  soon  de- 
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veloped  into  something  exclusively  calculated  to 
throw  billions  into  the  lap  of  German  big  busi- 
ness. Three  Essen  companies  were  formed  for 
the  exploitation  of  this  opportunity,  the  Indus- 
trial Company,  1916;  the  Traffic  Company,  1916; 
and  the  Real  Estate  Company,  1916.  All  three 
were  creations  of  the  Rhenish  Westphalian  big 
capitalists;  their  principal  stockholders  being  the 
Friedrich  Krupp  Company,  the  Phoenix  Company, 
the  Good  Hope  Smelting  Company,  and,  first  of 
all,  the  German-Luxemburg  Mining  Company, 
the  firm  of  Hugo  Stinnes.  He  was  the  intel- 
lectual   leader  of  the   undertaking. 

These  three  companies  understood  how  to  per- 
suade the  government  to  give  them  a  practical, 
though  not  a  formal,  monopoly  in  buying  up  the 
Belgian  businesses  about  to  be  liquidated.  That 
is,  they  received  a  sort  of  a  first  bid  privilege. 
The  Essen  trust,  guided  by  Mr.  Stinnes,  knew 
how  to  shield  itself  against  outsiders  in  a  skillful 
way.  Besides  the  gas,  water,  and  electric  plants, 
dockyards,  etc.,  Mr.  Stinnes  had  in  view,  as  his 
main  object,  the  coal  fields  of  the  Campine,  a 
goal  worth  billions.  Of  course,  all  these  acqui- 
isitions  were  most  closely  bound  up  with  the  plans 
for  the  annexation  of  Belgium.  Once  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  got  its  grip  on  property  in 
Belgium  worth  billions,  like  the  coal  fields  of 
the  Campine,  they  could  throw  this  fact  into  the 
scales  in  order  to  justify  the  annexation  of  Bel- 
gium on   economic  grounds. 

For  the  gas,  water,  and  electric  plants  taken 
over  by  it,  the  Stinnes  concern  paid  the  extremely 
low    price    of    28,000,000    marks.      The    previous 


director  of  compulsory  liquidation  had  estimated 
their  value  at  48,000,000  marks.  An  opinion 
given  by  Hempel,  the  director  of  the  Electric 
Supply  Company  in  Berlin,  put  the  value  at 
32,000,000.  Although  this  estimate  exceeded  the 
price  actually  paid  by  4,000,000,  Stinnes  and  his 
companions  must  have  been  very  well  satisfied 
with  it,  for  after  the  delivery  of  the  property 
Mr.  Hempel  was  made  Brussels  director  of  the 
company,  at  a  salary  of  100,000  marks.  The  low 
price  paid  was  justified  on  the  ground  of  the 
alleged  great  risk.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  no  risk  whatever,  for  according  to  the  agree- 
ment the  purchase  price  was  to  be  paid  through 
the  depositing  of  a  sole  bill  of  exchange  with 
the  Maritime  Bank  In  Berlin,  due  six  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Therefore,  it  was 
arranged  for  in  advance  that  the  compensation 
for  the  taking  over  of  the  property  was  not  to 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  original  Belgian 
owners  before  the  decision  of  arms  had  teen 
made. 

A  writer  in  the  Staats-Zeitung,  of  New 
York,  expresses  the  opinion  that  Stinnes  is 
just  the  kind  of  leader  that  Germany  needs 
at  this  time.  It  is  suggested  that  he  is  a 
man  who  has  the  rare  faculty  of  being  able 
to  see  his  country  in  the  proper  industrial 
perspective.  Furthermore,  he  controls  great 
wealth,  and  that  is  regarded  as  the  prime 
requisite  for  the  reconstruction  of  Germany. 


THE  MEANING  OF  GERMAN  POLITICS 


IN  a  letter  from  Berlin,  written  in  April 
and  published  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  (London),  Mr.  Robert 
Crozier  Long  analyzes  revolutionary  Ger- 
many into  its  elements.  He  finds  three  em- 
phatic types — the  Junker,  the  ''Schieber," 
and  the  Red: 

This  does  not  mean  that  any  of  the  three  types, 
or  even  all  three  together,  dominate  numerically. 
It  means  merely  that  from  the  gray  mass  of 
the  politically  inert  and  feeble  these  aggressive 
political  and  social  types  stand  out  best.  Anyone 
who  wants  a  key  to  the  Right  counter-revolution 
of  Kapp,  and  to  the  more  significant  Left  revo- 
lution that  succeeded  it,  can,  short  of  any  deeper 
philosophy  of  revolutionary  history,  find  the  key 
in  the  actions  and  interactions  of  the  emphatic 
three.  The  revolution,  which  began  in  political 
ferment,  is,  in  fact,  developing  along  much  less 
idealistic  pocket  lines;  and  that  is  a  reversion 
to  political  type,  for  before  the  war  four  of  the 
five  parties  (omitting  the  Center,  though  it  too 
had  its  economic  policies)  represented,  from  Right 
to  Left,  the  Agrarian,  the  heavy  industry,  the 
middle-class,  and  the  industrial-Labor  money  in- 
terests, and  represented  nothing  politically  worth 
mentioning. 


in  Germany  struggling  to-day  are  influenced 
by  ''pocket  motives" : 

Monarchy  versus  Republic,  war  versus  peace- 
ful submission  to  the  Versailles  humiliation,  the 
two  issues  which  absorb  foreign  observers,  play 
no  role.  When  Herr  Kapp,  who  at  heart  was 
Monarchist  and  Militarist  enough,  estabJIshed 
himself  for  five  days  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  he 
did  not  dream  of  doing  the  traditionally  correct 
thing  for  a  Monarchist-MilitarisI — proclaiming  a 
new  Kaiserdom  with  a  program  of  national  lib- 
eration. He  had  too  close  a  knowledge  of  the 
public  mood  for  that.  He  promised  unheroically 
to  cleanse  his  country  in  business  matters  and  to 
abolish  the  Znvangsivirthschaft,  that  is,  the  gov- 
ernment control  of  trade  from  which  all  except 
the  "Schiebers"  suffer;  and  so  the  emblem  on  his 
helmets  and  armoured  cars  was  not  the  eagle  or 
the  sceptre,  but  the  innocent  Svastika  cross  which, 
as  adapted  by  himself,  adumbrated  a  pogrom  for 
the  "Schiebers,"  which  meant  for  the  Jews.  The 
extremists  at  the  other  end,  the  Red  Revolution- 
aries of  Westphalia,  also  have  only  an  economic 
program ;  and  the  correct  converse  of  Kapp's  uni- 
versal  honesty  is  their  universal   plunder. 

This   is    Mr.    Long's   explanation    of    the 
"Schieber": 


Mr.    Long  is   convinced    that   the    factions  in   the  narrow,   original   sense,  the   "Schiebers'* 
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are  mere  dishonest  traders  who  sell  goods  above 
rationed  quantities  at  above  legal  prices.  In 
wider  sense,  they  are  an  enormous  class  who, 
sometimes  innocently,  have  been  enriched  auto- 
matically by  the  unexampled  displacement  of  all 
values  which  has  resulted  from  the  currency  col- 
lapse.    Socially,  the  "Schieber"  is  a  marked  type 


in  every  German  city;  ana  politically,  though  he 
is  usually  passive  and  has  naturally  no  ungrate- 
ful prejudice  against  the  queer  Democracy  which 
presents  him  with  diamond  shirt-studs  and  deep 
sealskin  collars,  he  exerts  an  unintended  Influ- 
ence no  way  smaller  than  the  influence  of  the 
other  two. 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  RUSSIA 


IN  the  Survey  (New  York)  for  June  5th, 
Mr.  William  Allen  White  reviews  in  an 
informal  way  the  recently  published  volume 
of  documents  and  papers,  covering  Russian- 
American  relations  for  the  three  years  be- 
ginning with  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar's 
government  in  March,   1917.^ 

Mr.  White,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  appointed  by  President  Wilson  as  a 
delegate  to  Prinkipo,  finds  that  these  papers 
are  above  all  *'a  relation  of  the  social  psy- 
chology of  a  people  differing  from  our  own 
which  we  should  endeavor  to  understand ;  a 
record  of  social  institutions  and  classes  going 
through  a  tremendous  experience  which  we 
should  grasp ;  an  exhibit  of  the  part  borne 
toward  them,  the  high  ideals,  the  half  starts, 
the  contradictions  which  have  marked  our 
course  during  three  troubled  years,  a  chal- 
lenge for  such  a  coherent  policy  in  the 
months  to  come  as  shall  hold  for  us  what  we 
have  had,  and  what  we  may  still  have,  if  our 
course  be  true,  the  abiding  faith  of  a  nascent 
republic  toward  the  common  people  of 
America,  whose  drama  of  revolution  and  ex- 
periment in  self-government  antedated  theirs 
by  almost  a  century  and  a  half." 

Alone  of  all  the  Allied  statesmen,  says 
Mr.  White,  President  Wilson  saw  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  for  what  it  was — ''the  re- 
action from  autocracy,  the  mad,  stark,  brutal 
expression  of  implacable  distrust  from  the 
oppressed  towards  the  oppressor."  His  let- 
ters and  documents,  and  indeed  the  attitude 
of  the  American  Ambassador  to  Russia  and 
of  Colonel  Robins,  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  during  the  period  of  the  fall  of  Keren- 
sky  and  the  rise  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky  seem 
to  Mr.  White  to  be  "highly  intelligent, 
splendidly  dispassionate  and  sympathetic  to 
a  commendable  degree.  America  always  will 
point  to  that  episode  in  our  diplomatic  his- 
tory with  great  pride.  We  were  treating  a 
child  as  a  child,  holding  a  sort  of  diplomatic 

inoJ"^''!?"''^'"^'^^"     Relations.  March,     1917-March, 

1920.      Documents    and    Papers.  Compiled    and    Edited 
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juvenile  court  in  Russia,  not  a  criminal  hear- 
ing, however  terrible  the  deeds  before  us 
must  have  seemed." 

Mr.  White  rapidly  sketches  the  rise  of 
the  Bolshevik  power,  the  rout  of  Kolchak, 
the  collapse  of  Denikin,  and  the  withdrawal 
from  Russia  of  Allied  influence.  Russia  was 
completely  isolated  and,  as  Mr.  White  points 
out,  when  the  Bolshevist  was  left  alone  to 
do  his  will  and  way  in  Russia  he  resorted 
frequently  to  cruelty  and  oppression.  Ter- 
rors and  pogroms  were  not  uncommon. 

What  was  and  is  and  what  is  to  be 
America's  part  in  the  Russian  overturn? 

Bolshevism  was  attacked  from  the  outside,  was 
threatened  with  invasion,  and  that  very  attack 
gave  bolshevism  the  only  binder  it  had  to  main- 
tain national  unity  in  Russia.  It  is  a  poor  people 
that  will  not  unite  under  any  flag  to  prevent  for- 
eign aggression,  and  the  blindness  of  the  Allies  in 
furnishing  bolshevism  with  its  one  cohesive  force 
will  be  the  marvel  of  the  historian  who  reads 
these  documents  In  some  dispassionate  future  day. 
Yet  the  documents  should  not  be  read  without 
considering  the  passions  of  the  hour  which  in- 
spired them.  These  documents  should  not  argue 
against  the  Allies,  but  against  war  which  makes 
men  so  blind  and  so  stupendously  foolish.  It 
was  the  war  spirit  of  the  world  and  not  the 
viciousness  or  the  blindness  of  the  Allies  which 
dictated  these  notes  that  form  the  policy  of  the 
Allies  in  Russia.  That  policy  was  the  real 
tragedy  of  the  war. 

In  that  policy  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  plain 
people  of  America  have  borne  little  part.  We 
have  nothing  to  lay  beside  the  record  of  British 
Labor,  for  example,  in  practically  forcing  the 
government  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  ad- 
venture in  Archangel ;  nothing  to  match  the  re- 
cent action  of  British  Labor  in  sharply  challeng- 
ing the  British  support  to  the  Polish  offensive 
with  all  that  it  means  in  the  persistence  of  plague 
and  disorder  in  central  Europe  and  of  question- 
able efl^ect  upon  the  efforts  within  Russia  to 
achieve    a    new    equilibrium. 

Ours  has  been  the  sin  of  omission  and  the 
deadlier  sin  of  ignorance.  If  open  diplomacy  is 
to  mean  anything,  it  means  that  just  such  docu- 
ments as  these  which  the  League  of  Free  Nations 
Association  has  gathered  shall  be  spread  broad- 
cast. If  It  means  anything,  it  means  that  diplo- 
macy should  also  be  responsive  to  public  opinion. 
If  it  means  anything,  it  means  that  public  opinion 
should  be  aroused  as  well  as  informed. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  TO  PRESERVE  THE 

REDWOODS 


THE  ''big  trees'^  peculiar  to  the  Sierra 
of  California,  belonging  to  the  species 
Sequoia  gigantea,  are  more  celebrated 
throughout  the  world  than  the  redwoods,  an- 
other magnificent  and  gigantic  species  of  the 
same  genus,  also  domiciled  in  California.  A 
few  years  ago  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety came  to  the  rescue  of  the  finest  group  of 
the  "big  trees,"  when  these  monsters  were 
threatened  with  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
the  lumbermen.  Now,  it  appears,  the  red- 
woods are  in  danger,  and  the  result  is  a  re- 
cently launched  campaign  for  their  preserva- 
tion, details  of  which  are  published  by  Mr. 
Madison  Grant  in  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine    (Washington,  D.  C). 

Whereas  the  "big  trees"  are  an  inland  and 
mountain  species,  the  redwoods  {Sequoia 
sempervirens)  grow  along  the  northwestern 
coast  of  California.     Mr.   Grant  says: 

The  original  range  of  the  redwoods  extended 
from  Monterey  north  along  the  California  coast 
to  a  point  a  few  miles  over  the  Oregon  line, 
embracing  an  area  with  a  length  of  about  450 
miles  and  a  width  not  exceeding  forty  miles.  The 
narrowness  of  this  range  seems  to  be  determined 
by  the  fog  which  sweeps  in  from  the  Pacific,  and 
the  writer  has  seen  the  edge  of  the  fog-bank 
clinging  closely  to  the  inland  limit  of  the  red- 
wood belt. 

In  the  southern  and  larger  half  of  their  range, 
the  redwoods  are  somewhat  broken  up  in  more 
or  less  isolated  groves,  and  the  axe  of  the  lum- 
berman has  now  separated  these  groves  still  more 
widely.  In  the  north  there  is  an  almost  con- 
tinuous series  of  solid  stands  of  redwoods,  con- 
stituting the  most  magnificent  forests  in  the  world, 
not  even  excepting  the  great  Douglas  firs  and 
pines   that   adjoin   them   in   Oregon. 

South  of  San  Francisco  the  redwoods  are  now 
found  chiefly  in  the  Big  Basin,  which  has  been 
wisely  made  into  a  State  park,  and  in  the  famous 
Santa  Cruz  grove.  Intermediate  spots  along  the 
Coast  Range,  notably  at  La  Honda,  are  interest- 
ing chiefly  as  showing  the  pathetic  solicitude  with 
which  the  owners  of  surviving  trees  care  for  the 
battered  remnants  amid  the  charred  stumps  of 
former  giants. 

Here  at  least  the  owners  have  learned  that 
the  'value  of  a  li'ving  tree  at  a  public  resort  or 
along  a  highnvay  far  exceeds  the  value  of  its 
lumber.  All  these  southern  groves  are  mere  re- 
minders of  the  forests  that  are  gone,  but  the  sur- 
viving trees  will  be  carefully  protected. 

North  of  San  Francisco  the  Muir  Woods,  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Tamalpais,  are  easily  ac- 
cessible and  show  something  of  the  forest  gran- 
deur formerly  found  in  the  region  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  The  preservation  of  this  grove  is  en- 
tirely due  to  the  wise  munificence  of  Mr.  William 
Kent,  who  presented  it  to  the   nation. 


To  the  north,  Sonoma  County  has  purchased  for 
public  use  the  Armstrong  Grove  and  Mendocino 
County  probably  will  be  impelled  to  buy  the 
Montgomery  Grove.  These  last  trees  are  situ- 
ated near  the  highway  to  the  north  of  Ukiah  and 
will  be  the  first  grove  visited  by  the  northbound 
tourist.  If  they  are  purchased  by  the  town  or 
county,    Ukiah    will    become    the    entrance    to    the 


AMONG  THE   GIANTS 

Redwood  Park  series,  and,  like  Merced,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  will  derive  a 
large  revenue  from  motor  tourists. 

After  leaving  Mendocino  County  one  enters  the 
great  groves  of  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  coun- 
ties. Here  are  solid  stands  of  redwoods,  and  the 
observer  finds  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
one   grove   and   the   next. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  steps  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  these  trees.  They  are 
natural  wonders  on  account  of  their  size. 
Though  in  diameter  of  trunk — sixteen  feet 
or  more  in  the  larger  specimens — they  are 
surpassed  by  the  "big  trees"  of  the  Sierra, 
they  grow  to  a  much  greater  height.  Known 
specimens  attain  340  feet,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably some  even  higher.  The  age  of  the  red- 
wood is  about  half  that  of  the  "big  trees," 
but  most  other  forest  species  are  infants  m 
comparison  with  them.  Some  specimens  are 
supposed  to  be  more  than  1300  years  old. 
Lastly,   the  Sequoias  are  interesting  as   sur- 
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vivors  of  a  genus  of  plants  which  grew  wide- 
ly ever  the  earth  millions  of  years  ago,  as  at- 
tested by  an  abundance  of  fossil  remains. 

The  redwood  of  the  coast,  Sequoia  sempervirens 
— the  immortal  Sequoia — far  from  being  a  bat- 
tered remnant,  like  its  cousin  of  the  Sierra,  whose 
shattered  ranks  remind  one  of  massive  Romdn 
ruins,  is  a  beautiful,  cheerful,  and  indomitable 
tree.  Burned  and  hacked  and  butchered,  it 
sprouts  up   again  with   a   vitality  truly   amazing. 

It  is  this  marvelous  capacity  for  new  growth 
from  trunk  or  from  root  saplings  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  interesting  character  of  the  red- 
wood in  contrast  with  the  big  tree,  which  has  no 
such  means  of  regeneration  and  must  depend  on 
its   cones  for   reproduction. 

All  the  redwood  forests  have  been  more  or  less 
injured  by  fire,  sometimes  of  ancient  origin,  but 
more  often  deliberately  started  by  the  lumber- 
men to  clear  away  the  slash,  and  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful sight  to  see  a  charred  trunk  throw  out  a 
spray  of  new  growth  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above 
the  ground,  or  a  new  tree  standing  on  top  of  an 
ancient  bole  and  sending  its  roots,  like  tentacles, 
down  into  the  ground  around  the  mother  stump. 
Other  trees  stand  athwart  the  fallen  bodies  of 
their  parents  and  continually  readjust  their  root 
systems  to  the  decaying  trunks  beneath   it. 

These  great  trees,  with  their  hundreds  of  feet 
of  clear  timber,  have,  among  other  valuable 
qualities,  the  unfortunate  characteristic  of  easy 
cleavage  or  splitting,  and  so  they  are  in  special 
demand  for  railroad  ties,  for  shakes  or  shingles, 
and  for  grape  stakes.  These  superb  trees  are 
sacrificed  to  supply  the  stakes  to  support  vines 
because  of  the  practically  indestructible  character 
of  the  wood,  which  will  stand  in  the  ground  al- 
most  indefinitely  without   rotting. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  need 
to  put  an  end  to  the  destruction  of  the  oldest  and 
tallest  trees  on  earth.  The  cutting  of  a  Sequoia 
for  grape  stakes  or  railroad  ties  (and  an  eighteen- 
foot  tree  along  the  new  State  highway  was  cut 
a  few  months  ago  for  that  purpose)  is  like  break- 
ing up  one's  grandfather's  clock  for  kindling  to 
save  the  trouble  of  splitting  logs  at  the  woodpile. 


The  problem  of  preserving  the  redwoods 
has  already  been  taken  in  hand  in  several 
quarters — notably  by  the  authorities  of 
Humboldt  County,  who  are  preparing  to  is- 
sue bonds  in  order  to  raise  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  buying  up  the  groves  within  that 
area — and  a  general  movement  has  just  been 
launched  in  the  shape  of  a  "Save-the-Red- 
woods  League,"  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  league  is  under  the  executive  control  of 
Dr.  John  C.  Merriam,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  California,  and  its  purposes 
are: 

(1)  To  purchase  redwood  groves  by  private 
subscriptions   and   by  county   bond   issues. 

(2)  To  secure  a  State  bond  issue  to  buy  the 
finest  redwood  groves  along  State  highways. 

(3)  To  establish,  through  Federal  aid,  a  Na- 
tional  Redwoods   Park. 

(4)  To  obtain,  through  State  and  county  aid, 
the  protection  of  timber  along  the  scenic  high- 
ways now  in  course  of  construction  throughout 
California. 

(5)  To  encourage  the  State  to  purchase  cut- 
over  redwood  areas  for  reforestation  by  natural 
means  or  by  replanting  where  repeated  fires  have 
made    sprout    reproduction    impossible. 

Committees  have  been  formed  also  to  study  the 
subjects  of  redwood  distribution,  variation,  and 
the  most  efficient  commercial  use  of  redwood 
products,  in  the  belief  that  nearly  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  this  lumber  is  now  used  can  be 
adequately  served  by  second-gronvth  trees. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  activities  of  the 
league  has  been  the  donation  by  Dr.  John  C. 
Phillips,  of  Boston,  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
the  purchase  of  a  redwood  grove  as  a  memorial 
to  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Colonel  Boiling, 
who  fell  under  circumstances  of  great  heroism  in 
the  late  war.  No  more  beautiful  or  effective  me- 
morial can  be  imagined  than  a  grove  of  these 
trees,  the  very  name  of  which,  sempervirens,  is 
redolent  of   the   idea   of   immortality. 


THE  ARGENTINE  SUGAR  SITUATION 


A  CLOSE  examination  of  the  sugar  situa- 
tion, covering  a  period  of  some  years — • 
hut  more  particularly  the  past  six  months — 
has  been  made  by  the  Economic  and  Financial 
Review  (Buenos  Aires).  Its  findings  fol- 
low: 

iVoduction  of  Argentine  sugar  in  1913 
was  280,219  tons:  in  1914  330,000  tons 
was  prodijced.  Tlicn,  in  following  years, 
only  ai)out  one-third  of  this  amount  was  put 
on  the  market.  The  following  table  is  based, 
in  most  cases,  on  the  Direccion  de  Estadistica 
y   Economia   Rural,  whose   figures   differ    in 


some  instances  from  another  government  de- 
partment, though  not  enough  to  affect  gen- 
eral  conditions   and   consequent  conclusions: 


Tons 

Tons 

Years 

produced 

Population 

consumed 

1915 

149,299 

8,239,777 

214,234 

1916 

84,069 

8,388,093 

218,090 

1917 

88,075 

8,539,079 

222,016 

1918 

125,950 

8,692,782 

226,012 

1919 

260,000 

8,849,252 

230,080 

In    1914    it   was   estimated    that    the    per 
capita  consumption  was  26  kilos    (about  57 
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pounds).  But  in  the  years  1917-1918  the 
total  internal  consumption  had  diminished 
to  189,553  tons,  according  to  the  official 
organ  of  the  sugar  industry  (roughly  speak- 
ing this  is  about  one-half  the  1914  per 
capita). 

In  1919  50  per  cent,  more  sugar  was  pro- 
duced in  the  province  of  Tucuman  than  in 
1918.  The  money  collected  by  the  govern- 
ment as  taxes  on  this  crop  has  helped  greatly 
to  reduce  its  outstanding  debts.  In  view  of 
this  a  proposition  by  the  sugar  industry  to 
lower  sugar  rates  (to  the  consumer)  by  the 
abolishment  of  taxes,  etc.,  is  interesting. 
This  plan  will  be  found  later  in  this  article. 

There  is  a  world-wide  shortage  of  sugar 
to-day.  England  has  met  this  by  taking  over 
a  large  part  of  the  Cuban  crop  (which 
America  will  remember  was  offered  to  our 
government  and  refused  by  the  present  Ad- 
ministration) and  other  countries  have  been 
forced  to  such  heroic  remedies  as  rationing, 
price-fixing,  and  so  on.  Early  this  year  the 
question  in  the  Argentine  was  to  protect  the 
consumer  by  placing  an  embargo  on  the  ex- 
port of  sugar  to  prevent  the  sugar  industry 
from  stripping  the  country  of  material  to  be 
sold  abroad  at  high  prices.  In  February  the 
government  had  this  under  consideration. 
Needless  to  say,  sugar  men  were  protesting 
against  the  idea.  So  much  for  export,  at 
that  time. 

Most  Argentine  sugar  is  raised  in  Tucu- 
man, Salta,  and  Jujuy.  The  real  problem 
was  not  the  laws  regulating  prices  or  export, 
but  the  greater  cost  of  manufacture.  Ten 
years  ago  sugar  sold  at  40  centavos  (40 
cents)  per  kilo,  netting  a  high  profit  to 
growers  and  refiners.  The  workman  worked 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  daily  at  a  wage  of 
two  pesetas  (about  40  cents),  enough  for 
living  expenses  considering  cheapness  of  liv- 
ing at  that  time.  To-day  the  workman 
works  fewer  hours  and  is  paid  four  pesetas 
daily.  All  transportation  charges,  machinery, 
and  raw  materials  are  immensely  higher  in 
price.    The  price  is  nearly  doubled. 

An  estimate  of  supply  over  demand  for 
June  is  placed  at  165,000  tons,  but  this  figure 
is  questionable  as  it  is  known  that  45,000 
tons  have  been  included  which  have  already 
been  taken  out  of  Aduana.  The  sugar  in- 
dustry naturally  desires  a  chance  to  export 
and  participate  in  the  high  prices  of  world 
trade. 

The  refiners  and  growers  in  March  sug- 
gested that  sugar  prices  to  the  consumer 
could  be  lowered,  without  danger  of  having 


smaller   crops,   by   the   adoption   of   the   fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Permit  exportation  of  excess  over 
consumption. 

(2)  Free  sugar  growers  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  finished  product  from  all  exist- 
ing internal  revenue  taxes. 

(3)  Reduce  (by  Government  action)  all 
transportation  charges  on  both  cane  and 
sugar. 

If  this  is  done  they  claim  the  three  north- 
ern provinces  and  Chacos  can  produce  more 
than  sufficient  sugar  to  supply  the  Argen- 
tine. Instead  of  encouraging  production  pro- 
ducers say  that  the  government  is  '^chastis- 
ing" the  sugar  business  by  both  direct  and 
indirect  taxes. 

Such  proposals  are  unprecedented  and  quite 
questionable  as  being  sound  economics;  one 
can  imagine  what  a  storm  of  protest  such 
a  proposal  would  meet  in  the  United  States 
if  a  great  industry  tried  to  help  the  consumer 
in  such  a  disingenuous  manner. 

The  planters  in  Tucuman  complain  that 
crushers  (and  refiners)  pay  them  too  little 
for  the  cane.  The  cost  of  growing  has  nearly 
doubled  since  1915,  in  spite  of  largely  in- 
creased production.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  reach  a  sound  figure  on  comparative  costs, 
however,  as  neither  planters  nor  refiners  cal- 
culate the  diminution  of  the  unit  price  with 
augmentation  of  costs  in  the  same  zone,  or 
figure  in  the  surplus.  Such  vague  figures 
cannot  form  the  basis  for  any  scientific  study 
of  remedies  and  must  injure  the  sugar  indus- 
try's chances  to  have  the  government  pass 
remedial  legislation. 

In  April  the  crop  for  the  coming  year 
(to  May,  1921)  was  estimated  to  run  150,- 
000  tons  in  excess  of  demands.  This  would 
make  a  total  excess  of  300,000  tons  to  be 
stored,  if  the  embargo  still  obtains.  At  that 
time  (April)  the  embargo  was  still  in  force 
and  the  question  arose  whether  the  crop 
should  not  be  curtailed  rather  than  have  a 
large  surplus  of  sugar  in  storage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  growers  and  refiners. 

Again  the  men  interested  in  the  sugar 
industry  brought!  forward  a  plan  (much 
similar  to  the  former)  which  they  said  would 
save  the  industry  and  the  general  public  as 
follows : 

(1)  Absolute  liberation  from  national, 
provincial,  or  municipal  taxes  for  all  those 
connected  with  sugar  manufacture. 

(2)  Reduction  of  railroad  freight  rates. 

(3)  Establishment  of  safeguards  against 
speculation. 
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(4)  Stimulation  of  production  in  every 
form. 

Let  us  consider  the  consumers'  side.  No 
foreign  sugar  can  be  imported  from  Paris, 
Cuba,  Brazil,  or  Peru — in  order  to  protect 
Salta,  Tucuman,  and  Jujuy.  Thus  all  Ar- 
gentina gives  up  its  rights  to  protect  these 
states.  In  return  this  reductio  ad  ahsurdum 
is  proposed! 

To  get  a  fair  basis  for  prices  the  govern- 
ment should  ( 1 )  establish  a  single  bureau 
for  handling  the  question,  and  (2)  have  the 
whole  industry  carefully  studied.  Failing 
this  a  virtual  internal  monopoly  exists  to  the 
probable  detriment  of  consumers. 

In  view  of  this  a  permanent  Price-Fixing 
Commission  is  suggested,  to  study  costs,  etc., 
and  submit  its  findings  to  the  President  for 
action ;  prices  to  be  regulated  every  three 
months.     The  commission  should  consist  of 

( 1 )  a  member  of  the  Centro  de  Almacenares, 

(2)  president  of  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio,  (3) 
Chiefs  of  the  Division  of  Industries  and  of 
Commerce,  respectively,  (4)  director  of  the 
Estadistica  Industrial,  all  to  be  under  the 
presidency  of  the  ministers  of  Hacienda  and 
Agricultural  In  all  cases  the  exportation  of 
excess  or  the  importation  of  sugar  to  fill  a 
deficiency  to  be  decided  by  this  board. 


With  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mission sugar  would  be  in  perfect  equilibrium 
and  speculation  checked. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  the  government 
had  under  consideration  a  petition  from  the 
sugar-growers  and  refiners  that  the  surplus 
sugar  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country — a 
partial  raising  of  the  embargo.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  continued  embargo  on  the  surplus  will 
penalize  both  producer  and  consumer.  The 
partial  raising  of  the  embargo  being  in  sight, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  requested  15,000 
tons  for  his  country.  A  similar  request,  for 
5,000,000  tons,  from  Uruguay  has  been 
granted  by  the  government. 

The  present  situation  is  this:  The  sugar 
interests  ask  for  relief  from  taxes,  etc. ;  econ- 
omists suggest  a  government  commission  to 
go  thoroughly  into  the  matter  of  costs  and 
set  fair  retail  and  wholesale  prices ;  and  the 
government  is  considering  partial  raising  of 
the  embargo  to  permit  export  of  surplus  (so 
that  the  total  crop  for  the  coming  year  may 
come  into  the  market,  eliminating  the  danger 
of  curtailment  in  production). 

Were  it  not  for  excessive  ocean  freight 
charges  to-day  the  United  States  might  well 
take  a  large  portion  of  the  excess  produc- 
tion that  may  come  into  the  world  market. 


ANOTHER  SOLUTION  OF  THE  SHORT- 
HAUL  PROBLEM 


IN  our  June  issue,  pages  653-4,  we  ab- 
stracted an  article  relating  how,  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  establishment 
of  motor-truck  routes  was  solving  the  urgent 
problem  of  providing  transportation  for 
places  not  reached  by  the  railways,  as  well 
as  supplementing  the  service  of  the  latter  in 
the  matter  of  "short  hauls."  The  solution  of 
the  problem  is,  unfortunately,  not  complete, 
for  reasons  which  are  set  forth  at  some  length 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Lang  in  a  contribution  to  the 
Scientific  American  (New  York).  The  edi- 
torial note,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Lang's  article, 
will  serve  to  indicate  its  purport: 

The  existing  railroads — with  the  possible  con- 
version from  steam  to  electric  motive  power — are 
doubtless  adequate,  in  general  principle,  to  con- 
duct our  long-distance  transportation  business  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  The  finished  highway  of 
concrete  or  similar  construction  is  feasible  for 
comparatively  rich  and  populous  districts  which 
can  meet  its  first  cost  and  supply  enough  traffic 
to   make    its    maintenance    worth    while.     But    be- 


tween these  two  types  of  transit,  there  is  a  vast 
gap  which  has  never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
been  adequately  filled.  Just  what  the  gap  has 
been  and  why  it  has  existed,  and  how  it  seems 
likely  to  be  permanently  plugged  up  through  one 
of  the  big  lessons  of  the  war,  constitute  the  theme 
of  Mr.  Lang's  story — and  it  is  a  story  which  he 
is  eminently  qualified  to  tell,  since  as  an  engineer- 
ing executive  he  is  in  close  touch  with  the  de- 
velopment which  he  describes. 

That  fruitful  seed-bed  of  new  ideas,  the 
World  War,  supplied  the  suggestion  which 
Mr.  Lang  has  elaborated  in  his  article.  One 
of  the  developments  of  the  war  was  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  light  railways  to  carry  troops 
and  munitions.    The  writer  says: 

As  is  well  known  the  trunk  line  railways  fur- 
nished the  backbone  of  support  for  the  armies 
during  the  war.  But  transport  had  to  be  pro- 
vided from  the  trunk  line  railway  to  the  sup- 
ports in  the  trunk  line  trenches.  To  accomplish 
this  end,  a  variety  of  means  of  transportation 
had  to  be  used — horses,  mules,  carts,  wagons, 
automobile  trucks,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  light, 
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narrow-gage  military  railway;  this  latter  because 
it  can  be  made  available  not  only  for  use  on  or 
alongside  the  main  highways  which  were  also 
used  by  the  horses  and  motor-drawn  vehicle,  but 
also  because  it  could  be  laid  in  any  direction 
through  the  fields  so  as  to  reach,  by  the  most 
direct  route,  any  desired  point.  By  the  liberal 
use  of  switches,  these  narrow-gage  railways  could 
radiate  and  extend  in  all  directions  from  the 
main  trunk  line,  radiating,  fan-like,  all  over  the 
country  to  be  served. 

On  these  railways  much  heavier  loads  were 
transported  and  in  longer  trains  than  ever  had 
been  considered  possible  before  the  war.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ties  used 
were  of  a  special  oval  channel  form,  nearly  twice 
as  heavy  as  the  ties  heretofore  used  on  light  rail- 
ways; and,  moreover,  these  ties  were  spaced  only 
two  feet  from  center  to  center  of  tie,  and  the 
channel  dished  formation  wedging  itself  into  the 
soil  made  the  track  more  rigid  than  was  possible 
in  the  more  common  commercial  uses  of  light 
railways.  The  story  of  the  light  military  rail- 
ways will  undoubtedly  be  written  by  some  engi- 
neer historian,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  the  study 
of  such  a  history  should  lead  to  a  rapid  develop- 
ment throughout   the  world. 

The  ordinary  railways  not  only  are  con- 
spicuously inadequate  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  country  in  the  matter  of  transportation, 
but  in  many  cases,  especially  in  the  West, 
they  have  been  so  badly  located  as  to  be 
permanently  unprofitable.  Many  have,  con- 
sequently, been  abandoned,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  many  more  is  in  contemplation.  The 
development  of  highway  transportation  in  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  striking  phe- 
nomena of  the  present  moment,  but  it  has  its 
limitations.  In  defining  a  few  of  these,  Mr. 
Lang  says: 

It  is  my  belief  that  neither  the  standard-gage 
railway  nor  the  well  constructed,  paved  highway 
will  ever  solve  the  transportation  problem  in 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  high- 
way will  aid  greatly  in  developing  the  sections 
of  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  just  as 
the  standard  railway  has  done,  but  the  develop- 
ment will  necessarily  remain  close  to  the  high- 
way. The  highway  will  also  do  much  toward 
relieving  the  short-haul  problem  to  a  nearby  local 
market,  this  short  haul  having  always  heretofore 
been  one  of  the  sources  of  loss  to  the  standard 
railway. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  highway 
construction,  at  least  the  paved,  hard-surfaced 
highway,  is  so  expensive  to  build  of  sufficient 
strength  to  stand  up  for  years  under  the  weight 
of  traffic  which  passes  over  it  that  only  fairly 
well-settled  communities  can  afford  to  make  the 
investment.  In  other  words,  the  highway  will 
be  largely  built  through  communities  already  set- 
tled and  developed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
of  the  traffic  which  this  developed  territory 
creates. 

We  have  then  still  before  us  the  problem  of 
some  cheap  method  of  transportation  for  sparsely 
settled   or   undeveloped   stretches   of  territory,   or 


for  the  purpose  of  connecting  up  large  planta- 
tions or  farms  with  their  nearest  markets  or  with 
their  nearest  trunk-line  railway.  This  problem 
has  received  more  attention  in  South  America 
than  in  North  American  countries,  and  it  is  also 
being  given  serious  consideration  in  such  distant 
countries  as  the  Philippines  and  South  Africa, 
where  long  stretches  of  country  now  have  as 
their  only  means  of  transportation  the  ox-cart. 
These  countries,  confronted  with  the  necessity 
for  providing  some  better  means  of  transporta- 
tion, find  it  difficult  to  justify  the  building  of  ex- 
pensive highways  through  long  stretches  of 
sparsely  settled  country,  and  yet  must  reach  many 
points  considerable  distances  from  the  few  trunk- 
line  railways  in  the  country. 

The  shortcomings  of  highways  and  the 
advantages  of  light  railways  are  thus  pre- 
sented by  the  author : 

The  highway  permits  only  of  the  haulage  of 
comparatively  small  loads  by  power-drawn  vehi- 
cles with  perhaps  only  a  limited  possible  future 
development  of  the  trailer  and  haulage  in  short 
trains  behind  the  automobile  truck  itself.  These 
trains  necessarily  must  always  be  short  and  of 
limited  tonnage  because  of  the  congestion,  con- 
fusion, and  danger  of  accident  which  would  occur 
were  many  long  trains  hauled,  even  if  such  a 
development    were    possible    on    other    grounds. 

The  light  railway  in  practically  all  countries 
in  North  and  South  America  can  be  built  and 
can  be  maintained  with  a  smaller  investment  than 
a  well-paved  highway.  On  it  much  longer  trains 
can  be  hauled  at  a  lower  ton-mile  cost.  Such  a 
railway  could,  as  might  be  more  advantageous, 
either  be  built  alongside  of  and  paralleling  un- 
improved highways  now  existing,  or  following 
the  practice  of  standard-gage  railways  could  be 
built  more  directly  from  point  to  point  without 
following  the  meanderings  of  the  average  high- 
way. At  a  comparatively  small  expense,  every 
plantation  owner  or  farmer  could  have  one  or 
more  switches  with  branch  lines  running  to  his 
barns  or  to  his  fields,  and  could  load  his  prod- 
ucts directly  into  the  railway  car  either  in  the 
field  or  at  his  barn,  hauling  the  car  by  means 
of  horses,  oxen,  or  mules  to  the  main  line  of 
the  narrow-gage  railway,  where  it  could  be 
switched  into  the  train  for  transportation  to 
market. 

Trains  could  be  run  with  greater  or  less  fre- 
quency as  the  traffic  might  demand  so  that  oper- 
ating costs  would  be  quite  flexible  with  the  traffic. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  in  sparsely  settled 
territories  which  might  not  warrant  the  expense 
for  a  first-class  highway,  the  narrow-gage  rail- 
way could  be  used,  first  for  the  construction  of 
a  cheaper  improved  highway  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  carry  light  passenger  traffic,  and, 
second,  the  railway  having  been  used  for  such 
construction  could  be  used  as  a  railway  for  the 
heavier  traffic,  both  the  railway  and  highway  put 
together  costing  less  per  mile  than  a  hard-sur- 
faced road  would  cost  at  the  present  time. 

It  has  been  my  intention  merely  to  present  this 
skeleton  suggestion  of  a  cheap  method  of  trans- 
portation, realizing  full  well  the  many  engineer- 
ing problems  involved  in  the  development  of  such 
a  system. 
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GERMAN  PRE-WAR  CORRUPTION 


THE  article  by  Louis  Gillet  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Monies,  entitled,  "The  Ger- 
man Press  Bureau:  a  Contribution  to  Pre- 
War  History,"  is  suggested  by  the  memoirs 
of  Otto  Hammann,  who,  for  the  dozen  years 
before  the  great  war,  was  the  master-spirit 
in  that  notorious  source  of  corruption  and 
scandal.  But  the  hostile  French  reviewer's 
interest  is  quite  rigidly  limited  to  the  picture 
incidentally,  and,  for  the  most  part,  uncon- 
sciously drawn  of  German  manners,  morals, 
and  methods.  Indeed,  he  hardly  touches  his 
titular  theme.  Writer  and  critic  are  dis- 
posed to  agree  that  while  the  statesmanship 
of  Bismarck  in  power  made  the  Empire,  his 
malign  influence  after  his  retirement,  and 
no  less  since  his  death,  has  unmade  it. 

He  (Bismarck)  was  not  the  man  to  present  an 
example  of  Christian  resignation,  to  kiss  the  rod 
that  smote  him.  .  .  ,  From  Karlsruhe  emanated 
unceasingly  malignant  slanders  that  spared  the 
honor  neither  of  ministers  nor  of  their  wives, 
that  showed  no  respect  for  the  reigning  house, 
and  depicted  the  monarch  himself  as  a  degen- 
erate. Bismarck  had  a  press  of  his  own  at  com- 
mand which  invariably  thwarted  the  policies  of 
his   unhappy  successor,   Caprivi. 

Since  the  ''Memoirs,"  so  far  as  yet  pub- 
lished, stop  with  Langier  and  Algeciras, 
/.  e.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  prologue  to  the 
great  tragedy,  only  three  chancellors  are  here 
sketched : 

Caprivi,  with  the  shaven  head,  the  stride,  the 
rigid  discipline  of  the  mere  soldier  .  .  .  capable 
of  scheming  to  deprive  Bismarck  of  a  reception 
at  the  Austrian  court  when  visiting  Vienna  sim- 
ply to  attend  his  son's  marriage,  but  capable,  also, 
of  retiring  at  a  nod  from  his  liege,  just  clicking 
his  heels  together  in  courteous  formal  salute;  old 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  still  grieving  over  the  loss  of 
the  independent  petty  sovereignty  once  held  by 
his  "mediatized  house,"  rebellious  at  the  law 
which  made  him  alienate  his  great  Russian 
estates;  and  von  Bijlow,  the  spoiled  child  of  for- 
tune, the  lucky  diplomat,  skilled  to  take  the  bull 
by  the  ears  rather  than  by  the  horns,  who  even 
dared  introduce  mere  authors  and  artists  into  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  soirees. 

Yet  through  all  these  years,  long  after 
Bismarck's  death,  it  is  declared,  his  shadow 
darkened  and  barred  all  the  paths  of 
Prussian  diplomacy.  And  this  is  ascribed 
chiefly  to  an  obscure,  all  but  nameless  ad- 
mirer of  the  man  of  blood  and  iron,  who, 
therefore,  could  see  no  good  in  any  project 
of  his  successors,  and  who,  all  this  time,  as 
under-secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  controlled 


the  press-bureau,  and  so  could  and  did  be- 
little or  distort  every  policy  of  the  executive. 

Here  one  is  reminded  of  Lincoln's  apology 
to  a  disappointed  ofiice-seeker,  that  he  had 
'Very  little  influence  in  this  administration,'* 
for  author  and  reviewer  seem  agreed  that 
mere  ministers,  or  even  successful  revolu- 
tionists, accomplish  very  little  against  the 
continuous,  cumulative,  conservative  force  of 
the  unreasoning  bureaucracy,  such  as  has 
carried  France,  Germany,  even  Russia,  com- 
paratively intact  through  the  most  volcanic 
upheavals. 

This  man,  Geheimrath  Holstein,  who  was 
never  photographed,  and  rarely  mentioned, 
is  the  one  whom  Herr  Hammann  would 
make  "the  scapegoat  for  all  the  sins  of 
Israel" ;  for  the  book  is,  it  appears,  not  a 
bona  fide  history  at  all,  much  less  an  im- 
partial one,  but  an  elaborate  effort  to  re- 
lieve Prussianism  proper  from  nearly  all  the 
guilt  of  bringing  on  the  war;  a  plea  in  miti- 
gation, composed  just  when  the  Germans, 
aware  that  they  were  decisively  beaten,  still 
hoped  to  escape  through  the  postern-gate 
(which  Mr.  Wilson  was  to  open)  "neither 
victors  nor  vanquished." 

It  was  Holstein,  for  instance,  who  inspired  the 
article  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  that  broke  Ca- 
privi's  back.  .  .  .  He  was  one  of  those  ascetics 
in  power,  without  personal  ambition,  but  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  their  own  official  duties, 
which  they  mistake  for  the  supreme  interest  of 
the   state. 

By  him  and  his  kindred  associates,  even 
the  most  far-sighted  acts  were  satirized  and 
belittled,  as  when,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Zanzi- 
bar, the  mighty  rock  Heligoland  was  re- 
gained, to  become  an  all  but  impregnable 
outwork  of  imperial  power. 

But  we  can  hardly  see,  and  of  course  the 
French  essayist  does  not  wish  us  to  believe, 
that  any  mere  fossilized  bureaucrat  could  be, 
single-handed,  the  real  master,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  of  Prussian  foreign  policy.  That 
the  attempt  to  imitate  Bismarck  constantly 
made  by  little  men  who  came  after  has  been 
disastrous  may  be  more  seriously  argued ; 
just  as  Frederick  the  Great's  success  against 
desperate  odds  lured  William  into  defying 
the  world,  or  as  Moltke  the  Less  applied  in- 
herited principles  in  feebler  fashion  at  the 
Marne.  Von  Biilow  himself  said:  "We  are 
suffering  from  a  malady  whose  name  is  'the 
caricature  of  Bismarck.'  " 
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THE  UPPER  ST.  LAWRENCE 


THE  proposal  to  improve  the  channel  of 
the  upper  St.  Lawrence  River  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  city  of  Montreal, 
which  is  now  before  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  is  discussed  from  the  Canadian 
standpoint  by  Mr.  Francis  King,  of  Kings- 
ton, in  the  current  number  of  the  Queen  s 
Quarterly.  He  begins  with  a  glance  at  the 
entire  system  of  navigation  from  the  head- 
waters of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean : 

Lake  Superior,  with  an  area  of  almost  32,000 
square  miles  and  an  altitude  above  mean  sea 
level  of  602  feet,  drops  down  the  St.  Mary's 
River  to  the  next  level  of  581  feet,  that  of  Lake 
Huron  with  23,000  square  miles  and  Michigan 
with  22,400.  The  water  then  slips  down  the 
St.  Clair  River,  through  the  dredged  St.  Clair 
Flats  to  little  and  shallow  Lake  St.  Clair,  and 
on  down  the  Detroit  to  the  572-foot  level  in 
Lake  Erie,  a  lake  of  just  about  10,000  square 
miles.  From  here  the  water  takes  its  greatest 
drop,  northward  through  the  Niagara  River  and 
the  Welland  Canal,  326  feet  to  the  246-foot  level 
in  Lake  Ontario,  spreads  over  the  7500  square 
miles  of  that  lake  and  comes  at  last  to  pour 
down  the   St.  Lawrence  to  the   far-distant  sea. 

At  Port  Colborne,  the  Lake  Erie  entrance  to 
the  Welland  Canal,  this  great  system,  navigable 
all  the  way  from  its  western  source  at  a  draught 
of  approximately  20  or  21  feet,  drops  suddenly 
in  navigability  to  a  draught  of  only  14  feet,  which 
is  now  the  available  depth  of  water  over  the 
sills  of  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  Canals. 
The  St.  Mary's  River,  the  St.  Clair  and  the  De- 
troit, while  originally  presenting  great  difficul- 
ties, have  all  been  rendered  safely  navigable  for 
the  largest  ships  now  plying  on  the  lakes,  and 
the  canals  and  locks  on  both  sides  of  the  St. 
Mary's — the  only  point  requiring  lockage — are  of 
dimensions  sufficient  to  accommodate  ships  larger 
than  any  now  trading  through.  The  fourth  lock 
on  the  United  States  side  recently  completed  has 
a  length  of  1350  feet,  a  breadth  of  80  feet  and 
depth  on  the  sills  of  24^  feet.  The  St.  Clair 
Flats  and  certain  rock  cuts  in  the  Detroit  River 
limit  the  draught  in  times  of  low  water,  but  gen- 
erally speaking  the  largest  ship  can  come  to  the 
foot  of  Lake  Erie  at  about  20  feet.  To  proceed 
further  and  pass  the  locks  of  the  Welland  and 
St.  Lawrence  Canals  a  ship  must  be  not  more 
than  255  feet  in  length,  and  about  forty-three  feet 
beam,  and  must  draw  not  more  than  fourteen 
feet  of  water. 

The  relative  smallness  of  these  dimensions, 
coupled  with  the  demands  of  commerce  on  the 
Upper  Lakes,  particularly  in  "coal  up  and  ore 
down"  between  the  south  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
and  Erie,  has  led  to  the  building  of  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  ships  running  as  high  as 
624  feet  in  length  carrying  up  to  15,000  tons  or 
500,000  bushels  of  grain.  All  these  boats  are 
available  for  grain  east-bound  in  the  early  and 
late  seasons  when  ore  is  not  moving.  To  enable 
them  to  bring  their  cargoes  within  175  miles  of 
Montreal,   within    easy    reach    of   ocean    tonnage, 


the  New  Welland  Ship  Canal  was  undertaken. 
The  present  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals 
in  a  recent  public  address  stated  that  this  work 
would  not  have  been  undertaken  if  correspond- 
ing future  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  had 
not  been  contemplated,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
the  work  would  not  have  been  undertaken  when 
it  was  without  the  incentive  of  opening  Lake  On- 
tario to  the  big  boats  of  the  Upper  Lakes  and 
bringing  the  point  of  cargo  transshipment  down 
to  the  head  of  the  river.  The  war  has  halted 
progress  on  the  Welland,  and  recently  labor 
troubles,  added  to  the  financial  stringency,  have 
again  checked  advance;  but  the  work  will  un- 
doubtedly go  on  and  within  the  next  half-dozen 
years  we  should  see  the  largest  ships  on  the  lakes 
coming  to  transship  their  cargoes  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Ontario.  Plans  are  already  under  way  to 
receive  them.  Many  factors  which  will  be  men- 
tioned make  it  reasonably  certain  that  this  con- 
dition will  then  continue  to  exist  for  many  years, 
quite  probably  even  after  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
brought  down  (or  up)  to  a  20-  or  25-foot  navi- 
gable depth. 

From  Lake  Ontario  to  the  ocean  docks  at 
Montreal  there  is  a  drop  of  more  than  200 
feet  in  a  little  over  150  miles.  This  section 
of  the  great  waterway  includes  the  famous 
rapids,  which  have  been  passed  by  thousands 
of  tourists  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
system  of  canals  that  has  been  built  to  form 
a  highway  for  freightboats  now  has  locks  of 
the  same  size  as  those  in  the  Welland  Canal 
and  fourteen  feet  of  depth  is  available 
throughout  the  channel. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  deeper  channel 
several  schemes  have  been  suggested,  but  the 
one  which  seems  to  have  most  support  and  to 
which  engineers  have  devoted  the  most  serious 
attention  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  King: 

The  proposal  which  is  in  fact  at  present  the 
subject  of  close  investigation  by  engineers  acting 
for  the  two  governments,  is  one  which  is  designed 
to  provide  for  navigation  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  deep  and  comparatively  slack  water 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  canal  and  the 
most  modern  and  simple  lockage  facilities,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  for  power  purposes 
the  necessary  head  at  certain  strategic  points, 
and  above  all  reducing  expenses  to  a  minimum 
— if  the  word  minimum  can  fairly  be  used  in  this 
connection. 

The  main  features  of  this  plan  are  (a)  a  dam 
across  the  river,  approximately  in  the  vicinity  of 
Morrisburg,  of  a  height  adequate  to  provide  slack 
water  and  deep  channels  all  the  way  up  to  Lake 
Ontario;  this  dam  to  be  passed  by  ships  through 
lockage  of  the  most  modern  character,  and  to 
serve  also  as  a  power  house;  (b)  a  similar  dam, 
with  corresponding  lockage  facilities  and  power 
house  below  the  Long  Sault  Rapids;  (c)  pos- 
sibly another  dam  a  little  lower  down  below  Lake 
St.  Francis,  at  a  point  to  be  determined,  and  (d) 
a   canal    system   near    Montreal,    possibly   on    the 
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south  instead  of  the  northern  side  of  the  river. 
A  considerable  amount  of  work  would  of  course 
be  necessary  in  the  free  sections  of  the  river  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  shoals  and  improving 
channels,  but  the  completed  work  would  reduce 
canalling  to  a  minimum  and  accumulate  power 
in  large  amounts  at  several  separate  points  from 


which  distribution  would  be  readily  undertaken. 
It  has  been  estimated,  although  the  writer  takes 
no  responsibility  for  the  figures,  that  4,500,000 
horsepower  would  be  available  on  a  24-hour 
basis;  1,000,000  on  each  side  in  the  International 
Section  of  the  river  and  2,500,000  in  the  Province 
of   Quebec. 


THE  WASTE  OF  NATURAL  GAS  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


SEVERAL  articles  on  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  the  day  indicated  in  the  above 
title  appear  in  the  current  magazines. 
Writing  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
(New  York),  Mr.  Calvin  Frazer  tells  us 
how  ''every  year  the  American  people  pay 
out  millions  of  dollars  for  the  natural  gas 
they  don't  get."    He  says: 

When  a  town  in  the  gas  belt  is  forced  to  turn 
from  natural  to  artificial  gas  because  the  local 
supply  of  the  former  is  exhausted,  the  citizens 
of  that  town  are  put  to  heavy  expense  in  recon- 
structing the  heating  and  lighting  arrangements 
of  their  homes,  stores,  and  factories.  This  hap- 
pens, on  an  average,  in  fifteen  American  towns 
each  year.  Incidentally,  an  added  strain  is 
placed  upon  the  nation's  coal  supply,  and  we  all 
pay  a  little  more  a  ton  for  coal.  When  a  num- 
ber of  steel  plants  and  glass  works  are  forced 
to  turn  from  natural  gas  to  coal,  we  all  pay  a 
little  more  for  steel  and  glass.  In  such  ways 
Nature  is  presenting  her  belated  bill  for  a  com- 
modity that  we  once  thought  was  as  free  as  air 
and  water.  We  are  paying  for  the  gas  we  don't 
get,  and,  to  make  matters  more  exasperating,  we 
are  paying  for  billions  and  billions  of  cubic  feet 
of  this  precious  fuel  that  we  never  did  get,  be- 
cause it  was  deliberately  thrown  away  after  be- 
ing brought   out  of  the    earth. 

It  is  an  old  story  that  the  total  stock  of 
natural  gas  under  the  soil  of  this  country  is 
quite  limited,  and  it  is  a  no  less  well-worn 
theme  that  wild  extravagance  has  charac- 
terized the  use  of  this  small  supply,  yet  so 
little  have  these  facts  been  taken  to  heart 
that,  according  to  a  Government  estimate, 
the  amount  of  natural  gas  wasted  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1917  was  equiva- 
lent to  $1,200,000,000  worth  of  artificial 
city  gas.  Some  of  the  "leaks"  responsible 
for  this  glaring  waste  are  thus  described : 

Gas  is  always  found  at  oil-wells,  and  only  a 
small  percentage  of  this  gas  is  ever  turned  to 
account.  It  is  a  common  practice  of  oil  opera- 
tors to  blow  off  the  gas  in  order  to  procure  the 
oil.  Many  fine  gas-fields  have  been  depleted 
by  this  process.  It  is  stated  that  the  oil-wells  of 
West  Virginia  alone  are  thus  wasting  annually 
at  least  seventy  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas, 


equivalent  to  about  one-third  of  all  the  natural 
gas  used  for  domestic  consumption  in  the  United 
States.  At  both  oil-  and  gas-wells  gas  is  wasted 
through  improper  casing  of  the  bore-hole,  im- 
proper plugging  of  abandoned  wells,  and  in 
various  other  ways. 

Natural  gas  that  is  captured  and  piped  to  the 
consumer  is  very  rarely  used  to  best  advantage. 
Under  stress  of  competition  the  gas-fields  are  over- 
produced, and  the  underground  pressure  of  the  gas 
is  soon  disastrously  lowered,  often  resulting  in 
the  invasion  of  the  wells  by  water.  The  old 
practice  of  selling  natural  gas  at  a  flat  rate  of 
so  much  to  the  consumer,  or  at  so  much  to  a  fire 
or  other  fixture — no  meter  being  installed — sur- 
vives in  many  places,  thus  putting  a  premium  on 
waste.  "Boom"  towns  still  lure  the  manufacturer 
by  offering  gas  for  nothing,  or  at  a  ridiculously 
low  rate.  Wasteful  open-flame  torches,  or  flam- 
beaux, are  still  found  in  the  gas  belt. 

A  few  years  ago  the  gasoline  in  natural  gas 
was  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance.  To-day  it  sup- 
plies about  one-tenth  of  all  the  gasoline  used  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Frazer  tells  us  that  it  is  an  economic 
blunder  to  use  natural  gas  for  industrial 
purposes,  since  it  is  an  ideal  fuel  for  the 
household  and  if  limited  to  domestic  use  it 
might  be  supplied  at  low  cost  for  genera- 
tions. The  enormous  demands  of  the  fac- 
tories, however,  soon  exhaust  even  the  richest 
gas-fields,  and  thus  both  manufacturer  and 
householder  are  soon  forced  to  turn  to  a 
more  expensive  fuel.  Another  point  this 
writer  emphasizes  is  that  competition  among 
the  producers  leads  to  wasteful  methods,  on 
account  of  the  effort  of  each  producer  to  get 
as  much  of  the  gas  from  a  given  field  before 
it  is  secured  by  his  competitors  in  the  same 
field.  Pooling  of  operations,  he  says,  should 
not  only  be  permitted,  but  encouraged  or 
made  obligatory. 

A  brief  article  in  the  Scientific  American 
(New  York)  tells  us  that  there  are  more 
than  2,400,000  domestic  users  of  natural  gas 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  they  are  faced 
with  the  following  situation : 

There  has  been  a  marked  decline  in:  Rock 
pressure    and     volume    of    old     and    new    wells, 
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number  of  acres  natural  gas  land  held  and  num- 
ber of  producing  wells  per  domestic  consumer. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in:  Number 
of  domestic  consumers,  domestic  consumers'  de- 
mands for  gas  service,  compressing  station  ca- 
pacity made  necessary  by  rapidly  declining  rock 
pressure,  purchase  price  of  gas  in  field,  compress- 
ing station  operating  cost,  cost  per  million  cubic 
feet  of  open  flow  capacity  of  new  wells,  well  op- 
crating  cost,    and    taxes. 

The  amount  of  gas  wasted  is  at  least  equal 
to  the  amount  of  gas  used;  on  the  basis  of  what 
it  will  now  cost  to  replace  natural  gas  with  manu- 
factured gas,  the  money  value  of  the  waste 
amounts  to  more  than  $3,000,000  each  day.  Do- 
mestic consumers  waste  more  than  80  per  cent, 
of  the  gas  received.  The  efficiencies  of  most  do- 
mestic appliances  can  be  trebled  so  as  to  make 
one  foot  of  gas  do  the  work  of  three.  Therefore, 
because  of  the  higher  efficiencies  that  can  be  ob- 
tained and  the  smaller  volume  needed  for  the 
same  service,  increased  prices  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  need  not  increase  the  annual  cost  per  con- 
sumer. 

An  article  by  J.  A.  Bownocker  on  the 
dwindling  supply  of  natural  gas,  abstracted 
in  Science  (Garrison,  N.  Y.),  furnishes  such 
alarming  statistics  as,  for  example,  that  the 
open  flow  of  new  wells  in  West  Virginia 
has  decreased  79  per  cent,  in  ten  years;  in 
northwest  Pennsylvania  70  per  cent,  in  seven 
years;  and  in  southwest  Pennsylvania  12  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  Changes  of  rock  pressure 
in  new  wells  are  similar. 

Several  articles  discuss  the  various  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  utilize  natural  gas 
as  a  raw  material  from  which  more  valuable 
substances  may  be  obtained.  The  produc- 
tion of  gasoline  from  natural  gas  has  reached 
large  proportions.  The  extraction  of  helium 
from  the  gas  of  certain  mid-western  fields 
was  one  of  the  developments  of  the  world 
war,  though  the  armistice  came  too  soon  to 
permit  an  extensive  use  of  this  product  in 
military  balloons,  in  place  of  hydrogen,  as 
had  been  contemplated.  Other  commercial 
uses  of  helium  are  now  being  sought. 

An  article  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Garner,  published 
in  the  Lamp  (an  organ  issued  for  employees 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey), gives  details  concerning  present  and 
prospective  natural  gas  products: 

There  are  three  methods  of  separating  natural 
gas  into  dry,  clean  commercial  gas  and  gasoline. 
These  are  compression,  refrigeration  and  ab- 
sorption, or  by  combinations  of  compression  and 
refrigeration,  compression  and  absorption,  and 
absorption  and  refrigeration.  All  of  these  proc- 
esses are  being  practiced  commercially.  The 
compression  and  refrigeration  methods  are  used 
successfully  only  on  gas  whose  content  of  gaso- 
line is  in  excess  of  .75  of  a  gallon  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  The  absorption  method  is  used  suc- 
cessfully where  the  gasoline  content  is  more  than 


twenty-five  gallons  per  million,  the  only  pre- 
requisites being  that  proper  pressures,  tempera- 
tures, and  oil  circulators  are  maintained  in  the 
absorbing,    distilling,    and    condensing   operations. 

As  the  natural-gas  gasoline  industry  developed 
and  its  possibilities  became  better  known,  lead- 
ers in  the  industry  realized  that  there  could  be 
extracted  other  by-products  of  a  lighter  nature 
which  were  too  highly  volatile  for  use  and  ship- 
ment as  gasoline.  Recent  discoveries  have  dis- 
closed the  utility  and  value  of  the  propane  and 
butane  constituents  of  natural  gas.  A  pro«ess 
has  been  devised  for  the  recovery  of  these  from 
natural  gas  by  the  absorption  method.  The 
plant  which  will  produce  these  two  substances 
is  made  as  an  adjunct  to  the  absorption  gasoline 
plant.  Up  to  the  present,  little  or  no  commercial 
use  has  been  made  of  these  volatile  by-products. 
They  have  simply  been  permitted  to  escape  into 
the  air  or  have  been  discharged  into  fuel  lines 
for  consumption  under  boilers.  The  recovery 
of  butane  or  propane  as  liquids  certainly  makes 
a  new  era  in  the  natural  gas  industry. 

Helium  is  rather  a  common  constituent  of  the 
natural  gas  of  the  Mid-Continent  and  North- 
west Canadian  fields.  It  is  a  non-inflammable 
gas  which  is  only  slightly  heavier  than  hydro- 
gen and  very  much  lighter  than  air  and  will, 
therefore,  be  admirably  suited  for  use  in  balloons. 
It  is  the   most  difficult  of  all   gases   to   liquefy. 

Natural-gas  gasoline  serves  admirably  for 
commercial  sources  of  its  constituents ;  pentane, 
hexane,  heptane  and  octane.  These  can  be  more 
or  less  completely  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  well-known  process  of  fractional  distilla- 
tion. All  of  these  constituents  are  capable  by 
simple  synthetic  chemical  reactions  of  being  con- 
verted into  substances  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance and  of  relatively  high  economic  value. 
For  example,  pentane  is  useful  in  the  manufacture 
of    the    so-called    pentane    thermometers. 

Tests  have  been  made  with  propane  and  butane 
as  a  source  of  power  for  stationary  engines  and 
'automobiles.  The  results  prove  that  these  sub- 
stances can  be  used,  not  only  with  the  ordinary 
equipment  of  internal  combustion  engines,  but 
also  that  the  carburetor  can  be  entirely  done  away 
with  and  in  its  stead  a  gas  mixer,  used.  The 
road  and  maximum  power  tests  show  that  it  is 
feasible  and  practicable  to  use  these  substances 
for  power.  One  of  the  greatest  industrial  uses 
so  far  developed  for  liquid  butane  is  as  a  steel- 
cutting    gas. 

The  use  of  butane  as  a  refrigerant  has  been 
studied  in  three  large  ice  plants  of  the  expansion 
type.  Results  of  tests  covering  a  period  of  prac- 
tically three  months  indicate  that  the  refrigera- 
tion qualities  of  butane  are  about  75  per  cent,  of 
those  of  ammonia  when  all  of  the  equipment,  char- 
acteristic of  an   ammonia  installation,  is  utilized. 

As  a  source  of  heat,  it  has  been  shown  that 
butane  can  be  more  economically  used  in  rivet 
heating  apparatus  than  coke.  The  loss  of  rivets 
due  to  "burning"  is  materially  lessened.  The 
apparatus  for  its  use  is  much  lighter  in  weight. 
The  time  of  heating  to  the  desired  temperatures 
is  lessened,  and  the  use  of  compressed  air  is  un- 
necessary. 

The  writer  feels  reasonably  certain  that  com- 
mercial processes  will  be  developed  whereby 
formaldehyde,  formic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  will 
be  produced  from  natural  gas  as  a  raw  material. 
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THE  RAVAGES  OF  FIAT  MONEY 


IX  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  world 
there  is  a  very  special  interest  in  a  de- 
scription of  conditions  as  they  existed  in 
France  in  the  year  III  (1795)  of  the  first 
French  Republic.  An  article  giving  a  vivid 
portrayal  of  France  as  affected  by  the  flood 
of  debased  paper  currency  appeared  recently 
in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  (Paris),  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Marion. 

He  observes,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
situation  of  France  was,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance, more  brilliant  than  ever.  What  with 
her  repulse  of  foreign  invasion,  her  terri- 
torial conquests,  the  decisive  defeat  of  dema- 
gog)' and  monarchism,  with  her  new  consti- 
tution, better  than  any  preceding,  bidding 
fair  to  secure  the  repose  the  country  longed 
for — all  seemed  promising.  In  short,  the 
Convention  had  succeeded  in  all  its  enter- 
prises, with  perhaps  only  one  exception :  it 
had  been  unable  to  check  the  steadily  in- 
creasing flood  of  paper  money,  or  to  invest 
it  with  any  degree  of  credit.  And  that 
alone  suflliced  to  bring  the  state,  apparently 
so  vigorous,  to  the  verge  of  dissolution,  to 
menace  the  Revolution  with  an  unprece- 
dented cataclysm. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  exhibit  in  detail 
the  baneful  results  of  that  superabundance 
of  a  depreciated  paper  issue — "the  most 
terrible  scourge  that  can  afflict  a  state." 

The  concluding  paragraphs,  reproduced 
below,  furnish  a  sort  of  summary  of  the 
situation: 

What  with  the  derangement  of  prices,  their 
instability,  and  their  increase,  unsound  as  it  is, 
there  is  absolutely  no  one,  property-owner, 
laborer,  employers,  entrepreneur,  negotiator,  mer- 
chant, who  knows  what  to  count  upon,  who  can 
calculate  his  chances  and  his  risks,  who  may  rea- 
sonably reckon  upon  the  morrow.  It  is,  a  con- 
temporary aptly  remarks,  as  if  people  accustomed 
to  tread  on  firm  ground  were  suddenly  compelled 
by  a  gulf  opening  before  them  to  seek  a  route  in 
midair.  The  income  of  property-owners,  the 
wages  of  workmen,  the  profit  of  merchants,  all 
those  elements  which  should  unite  and  harmonize 
in  order  that  merchandise  should  have  a  real,  just 
value,  have  become  species  of  dice  tossed  about 
by  chance  in  a  paper-money  dice-box.  And  so- 
ciety at  large  is  ruined  at  the  same  time  by  the 
circumstance  that  old  engagements  cease  to  be 
kept  or  retained  in  the  mind,  and  that  the  uni- 
versal disorder  prevents  the  contracting  of  new 
fjnes. 

I'nfortunate  indeed  under  this  deplorable 
regime,  he  who  should  wish  to  contract,  sell, 
lend,  work!  Unfortunate  he  who  should  econo- 
mize, invest,  save!  Prodigality  becomes  a  vir- 
tue in  the  head  of  a  family;   saving  is  deception 


and  folly.  Throwing  money  out  of  the  window 
is  the  only  means  of  not  losing  it  entirely.  One 
would  be  the  instrument  of  his  own  ruin  should 
he  conclude  to  retain  a  despised  symbol  which 
daily  grows  less  valuable.  People  hasten,  there- 
fore, to  get  rid  of  it  as  if  it  burned  their  fingers, 
and  throw  it  at  one  another's  heads. 

That  orgy  of  luxury  and  expenditure  which 
characterized  the  Thermidorian  society  has  often 
been  described,  and  in  no  indulgent  terms.  It 
should  rather  have  been  remarked  that  the  crav- 
ing for  fetes,  that  mad  course  of  pleasure — a 
legitimate  revenge,  after  all,  for  the  unendurable 
existence  under  the  Terror — was  mainly  an  in- 
evitable consequence  of  that  avalanche  of  paper 
money  which  one  had  to  get  rid  of  at  all  costs. 
The  progressive  worthlessness  of  the  assignat 
(paper  money)  made  squandering  a  necessity,  as 
it  made  gambling  in  stocks  the  only  means  of 
activity  still  remaining  possible.  It  had  trans- 
formed Paris  into  a  vast  city  of  brokers,  where 
everyone  sought  to  exchange  his  fleeting  paper 
for  durable  merchandise,  and  bought  up  as  great 
a  quantity  as  possible  of  marketable  commodities, 
in  the  hope,  often  illusory,  of  disposing  of  them 
with  profit  when  a  sound  money  circulation — 
which  one  hoped  for  but  which  never  came — 
should    return. 

It  is  not  a  minor  error  to  have  interpreted  that 
flood  of  a  luxury  wholly  factitious  as  proof  of 
riches.  There  were  two  nations  in  France,  par- 
ticularly in  Paris;  two  nations  whose  opposition 
was  aptly  brought  out  in  an  article  of  the 
Courrier  Francais  of  the  fourth  Fructidor:  "Look, 
at  sunrise,  in  certain  quarters,  at  those  haggard 
faces,  those  livid  complexions,  those  ragged 
clothes,  those  strings  of  people  besieging  the  doors 
— all  that  will  furnish  you  the  spectacle  of  a 
population  of  beggars  and  the  unfit.  At  night, 
wander  through  our  gardens,  our  monuments, 
our  theatres,  where  the  plaudits  are  so  generous, 
and  assuredly  those  joyous  cries,  those  outbursts 
of  laughter,  the  gold,  the  diamonds,  the  elegant 
stuffs,  the  faces  glowing  with  health,  will  offer 
you  the  pleasing  picture  of  a  nation  of  miniature 
Croesuses.  Go,  above  all,  to  Garchy,  dealer  in 
ices ;  that  is  the  school  of  fine  manners.     .     .     ." 

Of  these  two  nations  it  is  the  second  that  has 
chiefly  attracted  the  attention  of  history;  but  it  is 
the  first,  perhaps,  that  should  have  done  so:  it 
was  greater  numerically,  and  the  extreme  dis- 
tress, consequent  upon  the  unexampled  dearness 
of  the  most  essential  commodities,  was  but  too 
real,  while  all  that  great  display  of  opulence  was 
rather  factitious,  proceeding  as  it  did  from  the 
imperious  necessity  of  ridding  one's  self  of  a 
paper  which  must  be  squandered  at  all  costs. 
Paper  money,  the  greatest  factor  of  social  up- 
heaval in  existence,  transfers  to  some  what  others 
possessed,  but  it  does  not  stop  at  displacement — 
it   destroys. 

Among  the  features  just  cited  which  upset  the 
economic  equilibrium  at  the  time  of  the  great 
disaster  of  the  assignat  (though  that  disaster  was 
fated  to  attain  even  graver  proportions  under 
the  Directory  than  under  the  Convention)  the 
reader  will  readily  have  distinguished  those 
which  are  recurring  to-day  and  those,  happily 
more   numerous,   which   have    not   as   yet  recurred 
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in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  For  the  evils  more  disquieting.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
which  our  ancestors  suffered  at  that  time  in  an  tance  to  rid  society  as  rapidly  as  possible  of 
extremely  acute  form  have  attacked  us  thus  far  the  dropsy  of  paper  money  with  which  it  is  in- 
only  in  an  attenuated  shape.  We  are  not  exempt  ordinately  inflated.  The  return  to  a  sound  econ- 
from  them,  however,  and  with  the  course  of  time  omy,  nay,  even  to  a  sound  morality,  is  dependent 
their     ravages    are    growing    more    serious     and  upon  it. 


FOR  AND  AGAINST  AN  IRISH  REPUBLIC 


IT  is  clear  that  the  Irish  question  cannot 
be  disposed  of  by  the  British  Parliament 
until  it  is  definitely  known  whether  or  not 
the  Sinn  Fein  demand  for  an  independent 
Republic  really  represents  the  desires  of  the 
Irish  people  as  a  whole.  With  a  view  to 
obtaining  light  on  this  matter,  the  Review 
of  Reviews,  of  London,  sought  and  published 
articles  by  two  of  the  best-known  publicists 
in  Ireland,  one  in  favor  of  an  Irish  Republic 
and  the  other  opposed  to  it. 

Professor  MacNeill,  who  presents  the  case 
for  an  independent  republic,  has  been  active 
in  all  the  important  Irish  movements  of  the 
past  thirty  years,  and  was  best  known  before 
the  war  as  the  founder  and  vice-president  of 
the  Irish  Language  Revival  Movement. 
After  the  Dublin  rebellion  of  1916  he  was 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life  by  court- 
martial,  but  was  released  under  the  general 
amnesty  granted  to  the  Irish  prisoners  a  year 
later.  At  the  general  election  he  won  two 
constituencies  as  a  Sinn  Fein  candidate,  but 
has  never  taken  his  seat  at  Westminster. 

His  brief  statement  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
views starts  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Irish  Republic  has  already  been  established. 
He  then  proceeds  to  show  the  fallacies  in  the 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  for  the 
disestablishment  and  abandonment  of  the  Re- 
public. Thus,  to  the  argument  that  the 
British  Empire  is  a  commonwealth  of  free 
nations  he  replies  that  the  statement  is  par- 
tially true,  but  that  Ireland  is  not  one  of 
those  nations,  "Ireland's  share  in  the  Em- 
pire has  been  to  be  plundered  and  depopu- 
lated." In  any  case,  he  says,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  compulsory  free  partnership. 
**Why  not  invite  Belgium,  or  Holland,  or 
Denmark,  or  Norway,  or  Portugal,  to  take 
our  place  in  the  partnership?" 

It  is  also  objected  that  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  form  a  strategic  unit.  That,  says 
Professor  MacNeill,  is  just  why  an  Irish 
Republic  is  necessary.  If  the  Irish  were  at 
the  Antipodes  he  thinks  that  they  might 
possibly  be  safe  with  less  than  complete 
independence. 

July— 7 


Prof.   E.   MacNeill  Capt.   Stephen  Gwynn 

TWO  EMINENT  IRISH    PUBLICISTS    WHO  DEBATE   THE 
PROS  AND  CONS  OF  AN  IRISH  REPUBLIC 

The  case  against  a  republic  is  presented  by 
Captain  Stephen  Gwynn,  the  biographer  of 
the  late  John  Redmond,  who  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
Party  as  the  Nationalist  M.  P.  for  Galway 
City  from  1906  until  the  last  general  elec- 
tion. He  served  in  France  as  Captain  in  the 
Connaught  Rangers.  Since  Mr.  Redmond's 
death  he  has  been  the  leading  representative 
of  the  moderate  Nationalists  in  Ireland.  He, 
like  Professor  MacNeill,  is  interested  in  ob- 
taining self-government  for  Ireland,  but  he 
holds  that  the  demand  of  the  Sinn  Feiners 
for  a  republic  is  a  demand  for  self-govern- 
ment in  its  least  attainable  form,  and  there- 
fore most  likely  to  involve  delay : 

The  demand  for  an  Irish  Republic,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  a  demand  for  what  you  cannot  hope  to 
get  unless  England  is  defeated  in  war.  Many 
Irishmen  to-day  believe  that  an  Irish  Republic 
will  be  attained  through  a  war  between  England 
and  America.  If  this  be  the  only  way  of  get- 
ting it,  then  the  object  is  not  merely  difficult  and 
uncertain  of  attainment,  but  attainable  only 
through  world-wide  ruin. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  struggle  would  not 
be  limited  to  Ireland;  but  in  such  matters  a  na- 
tion is  entitled  to  think  of  itself  first.  What 
Irishmen  have  to  consider  is  firstly  the  conse- 
quences for  Ireland.  If  an  Irish  Republic  can 
only  be  attained  by  war,  setting  all  else  aside,  it 
means   civil    war   in     Ireland.     No    part    of    the 
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British  Commonwealth  is  more  strongly  attached 
to  connection  with  that  system  than  Ulster — I  had 
better  say,  Protestant  Ireland — and  these  people 
could  and  would  fight  to  the  uttermost  to  main- 
tain that  connection.  The  demand  for  an  Irish 
Republic  means  crushing  by  force,  before  it  can 
be  obtained,  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  ele- 
ments in  Ireland. 

Captain  Gwynn's  objection,  then,  is  not 
to  the  republican  ideal,  but  to  the  separatist 
ideal.  He  regards  the  Irish  Labor  Party, 
probably  the  most  sincerely  republican  ele- 
ment in  the  present  Irish  revolutionary 
movement,  as  least  separatist. 

Sinn  Fein  through  Irish  Labor  counts  on  the 
support  of  British  Labor,  pins  its  hopes  on  Brit- 


ish Labor.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Irish  work- 
ing-man sincerely  entertains  an  ideal  which  in 
its  full  acceptance — welcoming  and  desiring  the 
barrier  of  a  different  language — would  make  him 
as  much  a  stranger  to  Labor  across  the  Channel 
as  to   Labor   on   the    Continent. 

Labor  and  not  Capital  is  the  real  link  between 
the  countries.  If  Labor  in  both  countries  really 
desires  an  Irish  Republic,  it  must  come.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  will  ever  be  desirable  for  either 
country  or  for  the  Labor  elements  in  either  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  itself.  In  any  case,  to  press  it 
now  seems  suicidal.  I  want  to  see  Ireland  get 
on  at  once  with  the  work  of  governing  herself; 
and  this  implies  the  acceptance  of  conditions 
which  make  immediate  beginning  possible.  If 
Ireland  decides  that  only  Ulster  can  begin,  so 
much  the  worse ;  but  even  that  is  better  than  no 
beginning. 


THE  SAD  PLIGHT  OF  MONTENEGRO 


AS  the  London  Review  of  Reviews  points 
out,  Montenegro  has  paid  bitterly  for 
her  part  in  the  war.  'Tt  would  have  been 
easy  for  King  Nicholas  to  have  pleaded  im- 
poverished finances  and  avoided  the  catas- 
trophe of  war  like  the  King  of  Greece.  In- 
stead, Montenegro  rallied  to  the  aid  of 
Serbia,  ignored  the  overtures  of  the  Central 
Powers,  and  heroically  stood  by  her  word. 
In  spite  of  the  Balkan  wars  out  of  which  she 
had  only  just  emerged,  forty  thousand  Mon- 
tenegrins took  up  arms  against  the  common 


foe.  They  fought  with  Serbia  and  with 
the  French  at  Verdun  and  suffered  from 
the  terrible  famine  and  starvation  that 
scourged  Central  Europe.  To-day  her  King  is 
in  exile,  she  is  still  paralyzed  from  the  effect 
of  the  war,  and  she  is  practically  ignored  by 
the  great  powers.  This  is  a  strange  fate 
for  an  ally,  after  the  promise  by  Mr.  Asquith 
that  England  will  always  pursue  her  pro- 
gram of  a  vigorous  continuation  of  the  war 
until  Montenegro  and  Serbia  are  reinte- 
grated as  independent  kingdoms. 


(c)  Inlernaiional  News  Serrlaa 

TYPICAL  MONTENEGRIN  HUTS  IN  A  VILLAGE  ON  THE  NORTHERN  BOUNDARY  CAPTURED  BY  THE  AUSTRIANS 

EARLY  IN  THE  WAR 
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"Propagandists  are  working  hard  in  this 
country  and  are  divided  into  two  camps,  the 
Unionists,  who  desire  union  with  Serbia,  and 
the  Separationists,  who  are  fighting  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  their  country.  The 
main  dispute  is  whether  the  Grand  Skup- 
shtina  of  November,  1918,  which  voted  for 
union  with  Serbia  and  deposed  the  Petrovitch 
Dynasty,  was  truly  representative.  The  case 
for  separation  is  admirably  stated  by  Mr. 
C.  D.  Mackellar  in  the  Empire  Review 
(April).  The  case  of  Montenegro,  he  con- 
tends, involves  more  than  the  affairs  of  a 
diminutive  kingdom ;  a  great  principle  is  at 
stake." 

This  is  Mr.  Mackellar's  statement: 

As  an  independent  sovereign  kingdom  with 
her  own  dynasty,  constitution,  and  parliament,  and 
scorning  Austrian  offers  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment to  remain  neutral,  Montenegro  entered  the 
war  to  aid  Serbia,  continuing  the  struggle  with- 
out reservation  and  without  adequate  resources 
in  men,  guns,  munitions,  food,  or  money.  Having 
covered  the  retreat  of  the  Serbian  army  and 
refugees  through  Montenegro  in  winter,  her  own 
end  came.  King,  government,  fragments  of  the 
army,  and  some  refugees  escaped  and  went  into 
exile,  the  court  and  government  ultimately  taking 
up  their  residence  in  Paris ;  for  so  long  as  a 
government  existed — just  as  in  the  case  of  Bel- 
gium— the   country   remained   unconquered. 

Notwithstanding  this  gallant  record,  the 
Serbian  Army  entered  Montenegro  with  the 
appearance  of  attempting  annexation.  The 
invasion  was  resisted  and  since  then  a  reign 
of  terror  has  existed  in  order  to  subdue  the 
nation.  The  King  and  government  have  not 
been  allowed  to  return  from  France,  except 
with  a  Serbian  passport,  which  implied  their 
becoming  Serbian  subjects,  and  although  the 
Supreme  Council  has  been  kept  informed 
by  the  Montenegrin  Government  of  the  state 
of  that  country  the  protests  and  notes  have 
been  ignored. 

Mr.  Mackellar  vigorously  attacks  the  plea 
that  the  Montenegrin  people  do  not  wish 
their  King  back. 

Could  anything  be  more  opposed  to  the  facts 
of  the  case?  The  people  were  never  asked  what 
they  wanted.  Only  after  the  full  restoration  of 
Montenegro  to  her  King  and  people  can  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  legally  summoned  parliament,  and  in 
accordance  with  their  laws  and  customs,  settle 
their  own  affairs  and  destiny,  and  this  cannot  be 
without  the  return  of  the  King  and  government. 
Many  Montenegrins  have  taken  to  the  mountains 
and  guerilla  warfare;  others  fill  the  prisons  of 
Montenegro  and  Serbia.  And  all  the  while 
Europe  looks  on  with  indifference  at  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  this  brave,  noble,   but  helpless  nation. 

The   case    for   union    is   ably   put   in    two 
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KING   NICHOLAS  OF   MONTENEGRO,  AN  EXILE  IN 
FRANCE 

strong  articles  in  the  Balkan  Review 
(April).  These  deny  that  the  Grand  Skup- 
shtina  which  declared  for  union  was  a 
''bogus"  assembly,  and  go  so  far  as  to  claim 
that  the  risings  against  the  Serbian  troops 
were  due  to  a  few  bands  organized  and  paid 
by  the  ex-King. 

Is  M.  Plamaratz  unaware  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment was  called  upon  by  the  Italian  Socialist 
deputy  M.  Lazari  to  explain  for  what  purpose  the 
Italian  Government  spends  300,000  lire  a  month 
to  keep  this  little  army  of  the  ex-King  Nicholas? 
Has  he  any  explanation  other  than  the  obvious 
deduction  to  offer? 

The  mission  of  Count  de  Salis,  whose  au- 
thority in  these  matters  should  be  respected, 
seeing  that  he  was  a  former  minister  of  the 
Court  of  King  Nicholas  and  British  Minis- 
ter to  the  Papacy,  supported  the  unionists. 
The  mission  reported  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Montenegrins  are  in  favor  of  union 
with  the  other  Southern  Slav  lands,  though 
desiring  a  certain  autonomy. 

The  unionists  argue  that  Montenegro  will 
not  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position  to  the 
other  units  of  the  state.  They  regard  the 
talk  of  Serbian  annexation  as  "simply  bad 
faith  or  extreme  ignorance." 
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JEWISH  COLONIZATION  IN  PALESTINE 


I 


X  spite  of  disturbed  conditions  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  frequent  conflicts  between 
Jews  and  Arabs  in  that  country,  there  is  still 
great  interest  in  the  plans  for  colonization, 
especially  among  the  Jews  of  Great  Britain. 

]\Ir.  R.  N.  Salaman,  writing  on  "The 
Prospects  of  Jewish  Colonization  in  Pales- 
tine," in  the  Contemporary  Review  (May) 
puts  the  case  for  the  Jews,  and  in  doing  so 
sheds  some  light  on  the  whole  problem.  The 
first  part  of  his  article  is  devoted  to  a  survey 
of  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  Palestine. 
He  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  to  the 
ordinary  English  adventurer  the  country  of- 
fers no  temptation.  Not  only  has  the  land 
itself  gone,  for  the  most  part,  to  wrack  and 
ruin,  but  far  better  climates  will  be  found 
in  other  British  colonies,  where,  too,  the 
colonist  will  have  a  powerful  government 
at  his  back,  and  will  meet  with  no  obstruc- 
tion from  the  administration  or  hostility 
from  a  native  population. 

But  for  the  Jewish  immigrant  it  is  dif- 
ferent. He  is  drawn  to  Palestine  by  the 
magnet  of  sentiment.  Return  to  his  ances- 
tral home  is  a  vital  article  of  his  creed.  Will 
this  alone  suffice  to  sustain  him  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  reclaiming  the  land  to  fertility? 
To  begin  with,  at  any  rate,  everything  de- 
pends on  his  skill  as  an  agriculturist.  Is 
one  justified  in  believing  that,  in  face  of  the 
enormous  difficulties  which  he  must  encoun- 
ter, he  will  make  a  success  of  it? 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  Jew,  by  rea- 
son of  his  long  divorce  from  agricultural  life,  is 
unsuited  to  agricultural  employment,  that  he  has 
developed  tendencies  which,  whilst  of  advantage 
to  him  in  his  fight  for  existence  in  the  economic 
struggle  of  modern  life,  unfit  him  for  the  role  of 
agriculturalist  and  settler.  It  is  true  of  the  great 
majority  of  present-day  Jews  that  they  are  en- 
tirely unconversant  with  life  on  the  land,  but  to 
assert  that  because  of  this  separation  of  the  in- 
dividual from  the  soil  there  has  developed  an 
hereditary  incapacity  to  return  to  the  soil,  is  not 
only  to  be  blind  to  very  striking  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  but  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  in- 
heritance of  acquired  characteristics,  a  doctrine 
which  is  repudiated  by  the  great  majority  of  mod- 
ern biologists.  Moreover,  we  have  examples  to- 
day of  the  Jew  successfully  tilling  the  land,  both 
in  the  capacity  of  farmer  and  workman,  not  only 
in  Palestine,  but  in  Europe. 

"But,"  says  Mr.  Salaman,  "as  we  are  more 
concerned  with  the  relation  of  the  Jew  to 
the  land  in  Palestine,  it  will  be  best  to  con- 
sider what  has  been  done  there  and  to  accept 
the   fact   that,    in   the   future   as   in   the  past. 


the  newcomer  to  the  soil  will  have  neither 
experience  nor  the  physical  endurance  which 
the  European  peasant  possesses." 

The  Jewish  colonization  of  Palestine  be- 
gan with  the  settlements  of  the  Jewish  Duke 
of  Naxos  in  the  seventeenth  century.  These 
attempts  failed,  and  very  little  headway  was 
made  until  1884,  when  Baron  Edmund  de 
Rothschild,  of  Paris,  took  all  the  settlements 
under  his  care  and  founded  others.  In  1897, 
following  the  publication  of  HerzPs  "Jew- 
ish State,"  the  first  Zionist  World  Congress 
was  held  at  Basle,  which  proclaimed  as  its 
program:  "Zionism  strives  to  create  for  the 
Jewish  people  a  home  in  Palestine  secured 
by  public  law."  Then  came  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain's offer  of  East  Africa  to  Herzl. 

/  Joseph  Chamberlain's  offer  of  East  Africa  to 
Herzl  was  evidence  that  this  great  statesman  had 
grasped  at  least  one  aspect  of  the  movement.  In 
Zionism  Chamberlain  saw  a  new  constructive 
force.  The  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe,  united  by 
bonds  of  blood  and  religion,  driven  forward  by  a 
cruel  persecution  under  a  hated  despotism,  and 
inspired  by  the  burning  desire  to  live  a  free  life 
and  develop  their  own  culture,  formed  a  new 
element  in  the  political  arena,  and  he  hastened  to 
make  use  of  it.  Chamberlain,  however,  made 
a  mistake  for  which  he  at  least  has  the  excuse 
that  some  Jews,  who  should  have  known  better, 
shared  it — he  thought  that  the  essence  of  the 
whole  movement  was  merely  a  desire  to  be  free 
from  persecution,  whereas  it  was  the  love  of 
creation,  the  innate  ineradicable  desire  to  build 
up  something  in  one's  own  image.  Just  as  in  the 
spring-time  of  life  the  same  message  bursts  from 
the  unconscious  to  the  conscious  self  and  becomes 
objective,  so  to  the  Jews  had  come  a  re-awaken- 
ing, a  desire  to  create  a  state  which  should  be 
Jewish,  reared  by  Jewish  hands,  and  breathing 
a  Jewish  atmosphere  in  the  land  of  Jewish  tra- 
dition. 

The  offer  was  declined ;  but  the  Zionist 
movement  in  Palestine  took  a  new  lease  of 
life  and  vigor.  A  constructive  program,  in- 
volving a  Jewish  bank,  a  land  development 
organization,  and  a  crusade  in  favor  of  He- 
brew as  the  national  tongue  was  successfully 
carried  out.  Mr.  Salaman  claims  that  to- 
day the  Jewish  colonies 

are  the  only  bright  spots  in  Palestine,  the  only 
places  where  a  progressive  life  is  being  led,  where 
one  finds  comfortable  European  homes  with  pleas- 
ant gardens,  where  the  fields  are  tilled  and  the 
animals  look  as  if  they  are  fed,  where  the  in- 
habitants can  talk  in  English,  French,  or  German 
besides  their  native  Hebrew — for  the  colonists  of 
the  younger  generation  are  remarkable  linguists 
— where  the  homes  are  scrupulously  clean  and 
where,    above    all,    children    are    cared    for    and 
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educated  as  they  are  nowhere  better  in  the  world. 
It  was  quite  a  common  thing  to  hear  both  officers 
and  men  in  the  army  during  the  war  speak  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  children,  of  their  looks, 
their  manners  and  playful  friendliness. 

Mr.  Salaman  declares  that  there  would 
have  been  no  trouble  with  the  Arabs  if  Brit- 
ain had  ''assumed  the  rmindate  immediately 
after  the  Armistice  and  carried  out  its  prom- 
ise contained  in  the  Balfour  declaration"  of 
1917.  He  declares  that  "the  Jew  and  the 
Arab  would  get  on  perfectly  well  if  the 
politicians  would  but  leave  them  alone"; 
and    he   charges   the   military   administration 


that  has  held  sway  with  having  "truckled  to 
the  noisy  pan-Arabic  party  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quiet,  and  with  having  received 
every  Arab  nationalist  demonstration  with 
courtesy";  while  it  "cold-shoulders  and  ob- 
structs Jewish  expansion."  But  "if  Eng- 
land accepts  the  mandate  for  Palestine,  en- 
courages industrial  penetration  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Balfour  declaration  of  1917,  whilst 
maintaining  an  even-handed  justice  between 
the  races  and  creeds,  then  the  success  of  Jew- 
ish colonization  in  the  near  future  is  as- 
sured." It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  "word  to 
the  wise"  will  prove  sufficient. 


A  STATUE  OF  LAFAYETTE  TO  BE 
PRESENTED  TO  FRANCE 


THE  equestrian 
statue  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette to  be  presented 
to  the  Republic  of 
France  by  the 
Knights  of  Colum- 
bus and  erected  in 
the  city  of  Metz 
will  serve  as  an  in- 
ternational emblem 
of  amity,  and  will 
also  commemorate 
the  work  of  the 
Knights  of  Colum- 
bus in  the  recent 
war.  As  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  John 
D.  Kennedy  in  the 
New  York  Times  supreme  knight  james 
Current  History  for  ^;  .^i^^^^^Z^'  "^^^  ^^^^^ 
June: 


LEAD  THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF 

KNIGHTS     OF     COLUMBUS 

TO    METZ 


In  this  one  majestic 
piece   of  sculpture   the 

Knights  of  Columbus  will  connect  the  story  of 
the  revolution  with  the  story  of  the  World  War, 
for,  on  the  pedestal  beneath  the  figure  of  Lafay- 
ette, his  sword  upraised — as  the  sculptor,  Paul 
W.  Bartlett,  conceived  him  leaving  the  gates  of 
Metz  for  America — will  be  four  bas-reliefs.  The 
first  will  show  Christopher  Columbus  on  the 
Santa  Maria,  in  the  act  of  discovering  America; 
the  second  bas-relief  will  show  President  Wilson 
announcing  his  Fourteen  Points  of  peace  to  the 
world  from  the  narthex  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington; the  third  will  show  General  Pershing 
at  the  tomb  of  Lafayette  uttering  his  famous 
greeting,  "Lafayette,  we  are  here!"  while  in  the 
folds  of  the  flags  above  the  tomb  will  appear 
the  spirit  of  Washington;    the   fourth  will    show 


Marshal  Foch  prophesying  final  victory  to  officers 
of  the  Knights   of   Columbus   in   August,    1918. 

By  the  first  week  in  September  the  statue 
will  be  in  place  and  unveiled.  A  delegation 
of  500  Knights  will  at  that  time  proceed 
from  New  York  to  Metz.  President 
Deschanel,  Cardinal  Amette,  and  Marshal 
Foch  will  be  present  at  the  dedication. 


STATUE  OF  LAFAYETTE  BY  PAUL  VV.  BARTLETT  TO 
BE    PRESENTED    TO    FRANCE 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  OUTLOOK  IN 

WEST  AFRICA 


ACCORDING  to  the  American  Consul 
at  Dakar,  Senegal,  Mr.  W.  J.  Yerby, 
business  houses  in  the  United  States  have 
been  slow  in  following  the  example  of  their 
European  competitors  in  establishing 
branches  in  West  Africa.  Writing  in  Com- 
merce  Reports  (Washington,  D.  C),  the 
consul  describes  at  some  length  the  conditions 
of  trade  in  that  region,  and  offers  several 
profitable  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of 
American   exporters. 

The  territory  under  consideration  is  a 
vast  one.  It  embraces  the  long  stretch  of 
the  African  continent  extending  for  some 
3000  miles  from  Port  Etienne  to  the  Portu- 
guese Kongo,  divided  into  twenty  well-or- 
ganized states,  all  of  which,  except  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia,  are  possessions  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers. 

There  are  more  than  forty  ports  through  which 
the  import  and  export  trade  of  these  colonies  and 
protectorates  passes,  amounting  to  more  than 
$450,000,000  in  1919.  The  greater  part  of  this 
is  a  growth  that  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  and  is  principally  in 
the  hands  of  the  British,  French,  Belgians,  and 
Portuguese,  though  the  United  States  has  shared 
a  part  of  it  indirectly,  and  during  the  war  quickly 
gained  second  place  among  the  countries  supply- 
ing the   imports. 

England  has  continued  to  hold  the  first  place, 
principally  on  account  of  Manchester  cotton  goods. 
Before  the  war  Germany  was  second  in  rank 
among  the  countries  exporting  goods  to  West 
Africa,  furnishing  principally  "trade  spirits." 
Germany  was  also  the  second  in  rank  among  the 
purchasers   of   West   African    raw   products. 

The  government  machinery  of  each  state  works 
smoothly  on  the  whole.  With  few  exceptions 
one  is  as  safe  nowadays  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
these  colonies  and  protectorates  as  in  the  most 
civilized    countries. 

The  principal  imports  of  these  colonies  and 
protectorates,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
are:  Cotton  goods — shirtings  for  gowns,  piece 
goods  three,  four,  six,  eight,  and  ten  yards  in 
length,  in  colors  and  prints  for  lappers,  kimonos, 
chemises,  etc.;  leaf  tobacco;  spirits — gin,  rum, 
etc.;  construction  materials  for  railways  and  pub- 
lic works  by  the  colonial  governments;  building 
and  general  construction  materials,  being  in  large 
part  cement,  corrugated  iron,  terra-cotta  roofing, 
lumber  for  frames,  doors,  flooring,  etc.;  ex- 
panded steel  sheets,  etc.,  for  concrete  reinJForce- 
inents;  beads;  provisions — flour,  sugar,  milk  in 
fins,  butter,  salted  and  other  cured  meats,  all 
kinds  of  tinned  goods,  rice,  salt,  etc.;  cutlery, 
glassware;  crockery  and  hardware,  especially 
iron  pots  and  enamel  ware;  haberdashery;  um- 
brellas and  rain  coats;  fancy  goods  (a  rapidly 
growing  trade);    lanterns;    locks;    hand   tools   for 


carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  etc. ;  hand  and  foot 
treadle  sewing  machines;  lamps;  kerosene  and 
gasoline;  shoes,  slippers,  and  sandals;  patent 
medicines,  perfumeries,  and  soap.  The  demands 
of  the  civilized  natives  are  the  same  as  of  Euro- 
peans. A  large  number  of  automobiles  for  pas- 
sengers and  motor  trucks,  bicycles,  and  automobile 
and  bicycle  accessories  are  imported  through 
agencies. 

West  African  exports  include  peanuts, 
palm  kernels  and  oil,  ginger,  mahogany  logs, 
cocoa,  rubber,  beeswax,  gum,  hides,  gold,  tin, 
etc.  In  each  colony  the  trade  is  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  firms  having  their  principal  of- 
fices in  the  country  to  which  the  colony  be- 
longs, though  there  are  generally  also  a  few 
representatives  of  the  other  European  nations 
owning  African  colonies.  Liberian  trade, 
before  the  war,  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
Hamburg  merchants;  now  the  British  and 
Spanish  predominate  there,  and  the  country 
offers  a  good  opening  for  Americans,  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  at  present  there  is  but 
one  American  commercial  house  established 
on  the  whole  West  African  coast;  viz,  a 
New  York  tobacco  exporting  house,  which 
has  a  branch  at  Dakar.  Three  American 
logging  companies  are  at  work  on  the  coast, 
and  there  are  some  American  mining  inter- 
ests in  the  Kongo,  but  with  these  exceptions 
there  are  no  representatives  of  American 
trade  and  industry  of  any  consequence  in 
West  Africa. 

The  European  firms  with  their  head  oflSces  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  London,  Bordeaux,  Paris, 
Antwerp,  etc.,  operate  branches  in  nearly  every 
trade  center  in  West  Africa.  A  few  of  the  larger 
firms  have  branches  in  nearly  all  of  the  colonies, 
French,  British,  etc.  Some  of  these  branches  are 
very  large,  and  are  all  managed  by  experienced 
men,  selected  from  those  who  came  to  the  coast 
as  young  men  and  consequently  know  the  trade 
thoroughly.  The  retired  managers,  who  usually 
become  a  part  of  the  firms  for  whom  they  have 
worked,  make  the  purchases  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica for  the  trade ;  consequently,  there  are  not 
many  orders  for  goods  given  direct  from  West 
Africa,  except  by  the  new  establishments.  These 
new  establishments  are  as  a  rule  started  by  men 
who  have  worked  for  some  of  the  larger  firms, 
saved  their  money,  and  branched  out  for  them- 
selves. Many  of  these  traders  only  need  such 
credit  as  they  could  easily  secure  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany  before  the  war  to  do  a 
large  business. 

The  size  of  the  town  in  which  the  trader  is 
located  has  much  less  to  do  with  present-day 
trading  in  West  Africa  than  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica. Some  trade  centers  may  be  very  small  and 
yet   may   be    surrounded    by    a    number   of    small 
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native  towns.  There  are  'out  few  large  native 
towns  near  the  coast;  they  are  in  the  far  interior, 
but  there  are  many  small  towns.  Much  depends 
upon  the  natural  resources  and  transportation 
facilities  surrounding  a  trade  center.  Therefore, 
the  population  of  the  town  in  which  a  trader  is 
located  has  practically  no  bearing  upon  the 
amount  of  trade.  The  native  will  go  50,  100, 
or  200  miles  to  trade.  There  are  caravans  that 
go  even  farther.  The  native  has  little  of  real 
accumulated  wealth,  even  in  the  far  interior  in 
the  large  towns,  other  than  a  little  money  in  the 
banks  or  hoarded  and  his  fine  gowns,  jewelry, 
and  cattle.  He  is  beginning,  however,  to  ac- 
cumulate and  to  place  more  money  in  the  banks. 
Land  ownership  is,  as  a  rule,  communal  or  tribal. 

West  Africa  is  now  well  provided  with 
telegraph  facilities,  Including  wireless  sta- 
tions, and  there  are  numerous  lines  of  steam- 
ers running  to  Europe.  Steamship  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States  Is  by  means  of 
the  Shipping  Board's  steamers,  operated  by 
the  Bull  Line,  and  by  a  line  of  British 
steamers,  operated  by  the  Elder  Dempster 
Company.  Import  and  export  duties  are 
altogether  lacking  in  some  of  the  colonies  and 
light  in  the  others.  Here,  then.  Is  a  vast 
and    promising    commercial    field    to    which 


Americans  might  well   turn   their  attention. 
On  this  subject  the  writer  says: 

The  best  possible  way  to  secure  more  of  the 
West  African  trade  is  to  establish  branches,  at 
least  one  in  each  of  the  seacoast  colonies;  say  at 
Dakar,  Conakry,  Freetown,  Monrovia,  Grand 
Bassam,  Accra,  Lome,  Porto  Novo,  Lagos,  Dualla, 
and  Matadi,  to  handle  at  first  only  staple  goods 
to  be  sold  in  bulk  to  the  thousands  of  petty 
traders.  These  branches  should  at  the  same 
time  serve  for  purchasing  the  native  raw  prod- 
ucts which  are  being  purchased  by  the  United 
States  more  and  more  and  in  larger  quantities 
every  year,  especially  the  cocoa  beans,  mahogany 
logs,  palm  kernels  and  oil,  hides  and  skins,  etc. 
Of  course,  to  purchase  the  native  raw  products 
to  advantage  there  should  be  small  interior 
branches  connected  with  the  larger  coast  branches. 
These  small  branches  might  sometimes  retail  im- 
ported goods.  This  is  the  method  practiced  by 
the    large    European    firms. 

American  goods  have  always  been  received 
with  great  favor  in  West  Africa.  The  demand 
for  them  has  increased  during  the  war.  At  pres- 
ent little  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  the 
establishment  of  American  trading  branches  here. 
Where  this  is  not  thought  best  there  should  be 
agencies,  well  selected  by  someone  who  should 
come  to  the  coast  on  an  inspection  trip.  Agencies 
selected   by  mail   would   not  prove  profitable. 


CHILE'S  UNIQUE  NITRATE  INDUSTRY 


THE  position  of  the  nitrate  Industry  in 
the  affairs  of  Chile  is  a  curiosity  In  eco- 
nomics. Upon  this  one  Industry  both  the 
government  and  private  industry  are  depen- 
dent for  their  prosperity.  In  ordinary  times 
nitrate  of  soda  constitutes  nearly  80  per  cent, 
of  the  country's  exports,  and  the  export  tax 
on  nitrate  and  Its  principal  by-product.  Iodine, 
supplies  more  than  half  of  the  total  Income 
of  the  government. 

A  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  account  of 
this  great  Industry  is  contributed  to  Com- 
mcrce  Reports  (Washington,  D.  C. )  for 
May  24  by  the  Latin-American  Division  of 


the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  From  this  source  we  glean  the 
following  facts: 

The  nitrate  fields,  the  principal  source  of 
Chile's  wealth,  are  limited  to  a  narrow  strip  of 
arid  desert  located  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
coastal  range,  west  of  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
at  an  altitude  of  from  2000  to  5000  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  inland  a  distance  varying  from 
sixteen  miles  in  the  northern  part  of  the  zone  to 
ninety  miles  in  the  southern  part.  This  region 
extends  south  from  the  valley  of  the  Camarones 
River,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Province  of 
Tarapaca,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Antofagasta.  Outside  of  this  area  there 
are  only  the  negligible   deposits  in  the  Province 
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of  Tacna,  and  a  few  isolated  deposits  whose 
exploitation  on  a  commercial  scale  is  practicable 
in  the  Province  of  Atacama. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  speculation  concern- 
ing the  probable  duration  of  the  beds,  but  the 
very  range  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  shows 
on  what  inadequate  data  they  have  been  based. 
One  expert  estimates  the  explored  deposits  to  con- 
tain 240,000,000  metric  tons  of  nitrate,  and  cal- 
culates the  contents  of  the  unexplored  region  to 
be  twice  as  large.  According  to  these  figures 
it  would  require  over  240  years  to  exhaust  the 
supply  at  the  present  rate  of  production.  Other 
estimates  are  less  optimistic  and  set  a  much  ear- 
lier date  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  beds. 

A  detailed  account,  too  long  to  be  quoted 
here,  is  given  of  the  methods  of  mining  and 
refining  caliche,  the  raw  material  from  which 
the  nitrate  is  obtained.  With  respect  to  the 
by-product  iodine  it  is  noted  that  the  output 
is  carefully  regulated  by  a  producers'  trust, 
in  order  that  the  limited  market  may  not  be 
overstocked.  The  average  pre-war  export  of 
iodine  amounted  to  about  475,000  kilos  an- 
nually. 

While  the  all  important  "nitrate"  is  nitrate 
of  soda,  another  product  of  these  deposits, 
nitrate  of  potassium,  is  now  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  experts,  and  it  is  said  that  an  Amer- 
ican process  has  recently  been  perfected  for 
extracting  this  substance  at  small  cost.  This 
is  but  one  of  the  waj^s  in  which  the  producers 
are  tr}  ing  to  put  the  industry  on  a  more  prof- 
itable footing,  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of 
labor  and  supplies  and  the  fear  of  competi- 
tion with  the  synthetic  nitrates  produced 
elsewhere.  The  existing  methods  of  mining 
and  refining  caliche  are  notoriously  wasteful, 
and  chemical  engineers  are  conducting  ex- 
periments with  a  view  to  improving  these 
processes. 

About  40  per  cent,  of  the  Chilean  nitrate, 
according  to  statistics  for  1917,  was  produced 
by  Chilean  companies,  and  about  38  per  cent, 
by  British  companies.  Other  nationalities 
engaged  in  the  industry  were  Slavic,  Ger- 
man, American,  Peruvian,  Spanish,  etc. 

The  market  for  nitrate  steadily  increased  and 
Chile's  profits  from  the  exploitation  of  this  nat- 
ural monopoly  increased  proportionately  until  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  when  the  European  demand 
for  nitrate  fertilizers  practically  ceased.  For- 
tunately for  the  nitrate  producers  and  for  Chile, 
however,  the  Allies  soon  found  that  they  needed 
this  product  for  the  manufacture  of  high  ex- 
plosives; and  needed  it  so  badly  that  they  were 
willing  to  pay  high  prices,  allocate  shipping  space 
to  carry  it  from  Chile  to  the  United  States  and 
Kurope,  and  furoish  the  necessary  supplies  to  the 
producers  in  Chile;  as  a  result,  the  intense  de- 
pression which  had  begun  with  the  declaration 
of  war  was  quickly  succeeded  by  an  unparalleled 
prosperity. 


The  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe  brought 
to  a  sudden  and  complete  halt  the  need  of  nitrate 
for  ammunition  manufacture  and  precipitated  a 
period  of  depression  similar  to  that  of  1914.  The 
decline  in  the  market  necessitated  the  closing  of 
a  considerable  number  of  the  oficinas  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  production  at  others ;  quotations  of 
nitrate  stock  slid  steadily  downward;  the  efforts 
of  the  association  of  producers  to  maintain  sell- 
ing prices  partially  failed  and  they  were  forced 
to  yield  bit  by  bit  in  order  to  sell  even  a  portion 
of  the  nitrate  stocks  rapidly  accumulating  on  the 
Chilean   coast. 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  United 
States  Government  no  longer  needed  the  nitrate 
purchased  for  war  purposes  and  transferred  the 
amount  on  hand  from  the  War  Department  to 
the  Agricultural  Department  for  distribution  to 
the  farmers.  This  amount  plus  a  considerable 
quantity  already  held  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment was  sold  at  cost.  As  long  as  these  stocks 
were  available  at  low  prices,  there  was  little 
chance  for  the  sale  of  privately  held  nitrate,  but 
the  last  of  this  supply  was  disposed  of  in  the 
spring  of  1919  and  subsequently  all  government 
restrictions  on  nitrate  imports  were  removed.  The 
nitrate  dealer  has  a  free  market  once  more  and, 
what  is  of  equal  importance  in  his  estimation,  the 
government  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic nitrate  have  been  closed.  Imports  of  nitrate 
of  soda  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  1919 
were  407,459  long  tons,  about  65  per  cent,  of 
the  1913  imports. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  it  will  be 
realized  that  the  Chilean  Government  can- 
not afford  to  allow  the  exports  of  nitrate 
to  decline.  Neither  can  it  afford  to  have 
the  50,000  laborers  ordinarily  employed  in 
the  industry  idle.  It  is  compelled  to  have  a 
well-defined  nitrate  policy. 

During  the  depression  of  1914  the  government 
arranged  to  make  temporary  loans  to  the  pro- 
ducers in  order  that  they  might  not  have  to  close 
their  plants.  Under  this  system  the  nitrate  com- 
panies desiring  them  were  issued  government 
bonds,  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  sell  In  the 
open  market.  These  advances  were  to  be  guar- 
anteed on  nitrate  stocks  and  to  be  refunded  plus 
the  accrued  interest  when  said  stocks  should  be 
sold.  These  arrangements  have  been  continued 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  companies  now  being 
allowed  to  receive  not  to  exceed  four  paper  pesos 
for  each  Spanish  quintal  of  nitrate  delivered  at 
the  port  of  embarkation  and  not  to  exceed  three 
pesos  for  each  Spanish  quintal  stored  at  the  ofi- 
cinas. From  August,  1914,  to  December,  1918, 
government  loans  to  producers  amounted  to  103,- 
946,000  paper  pesos  and  reimbursement  of  these 
loans  to  98,570,000  paper  pesos.  Loans  during 
January,  1919,  amounted  to  9,561,000  paper  pesos. 

Further  evidence  of  the  government's  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  nitrate  industry  is  afforded 
by  the  recent  appropriations  to  the  newly  estab- 
lished industrial  school  for  nitrate  research;  by 
the  recognition  accorded  the  scientific  society 
lately  formed  by  a  number  of  Chilean  and  Eng- 
lish nitrate  companies;  and  by  two  plans  recently 
discussed  in  Congress.  The  first  of  these  plans, 
to  centralize  sales  under  government  control,  has 
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been  severely  criticized ;  the  second,  to  alter  the 
basis  of  the  nitrate  tax,  has  been  discussed  sev- 
eral times  but  no  definite  action  taken.  The 
nitrate  tax,  as  now  imposed,  is  a  fixed  amount, 
2s.  4d.  ($0,568)  per  Spanish  quintal  of  nitrate 
exported,  and  the  cost  of  production  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  nitrate  content  of  the  raw  material 
exploited  and  according  to  the  size  and  efficiency 
of  the  reducing  plant,  wherefore  some  companies 
realize  much  larger  profits  than  others.  Under 
the  plan  now  being  discussed  the  tax  would  be 
levied  on  the  profits  of  the  companies  rather  than 
on  the  amount  of  nitrate  exported. 

During  the  recent  crisis  a  second  attempt  has 
been  made  to  organize  the  nitrate  producers  into 
an  association  which  shall  limit  production  and 
centralize  sales,  the  object  being  to  allow  only 
as  much  nitrate  to  be  exported  as  the  consuming 
markets    can    absorb    at    a    price    high    enough    to 


afford  reasonable  profits  to  the  producers.  The 
first  association  was  formed  in  1901  and  ceased 
to  exist  in  1909  because  of  a  disagreement  con- 
cerning production  allotments  to  certain  com- 
panies. The  present  association  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  former  association  and  the  Nitrate  Propa- 
ganda Committee  organized  by  the  English  com- 
panies about  1889  and  later  known  as  the 
Asociacion  de  Salitre  de  Propaganda.  This  as- 
sociation has  had  headquarters  in  Chile  and  has 
had  two  distinct  prerogatives:  To  keep  a  com- 
plete statistical  record  of  the  progress  of  the 
nitrate  industry,  and  to  increase  the  world  mar- 
ket for  nitrate  through  the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic as  to  its  uses.  For  this  latter  purpose  propa- 
ganda committees  have  been  maintained  in 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy, 
the  United  States,  Japan,  Egypt,  Cuba,  Austral- 
asia, England,   and   Wales. 


MOVING  PICTURES  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


EVERY  year,  says  Miss  Muriel  Baily,  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  (Washington),  the  United  States 
sends  abroad  about  200,000,000  feet  of 
motion-picture  films,  and  one-third  of  this 
output  goes  to  Latin  America. 

While  the  ^'silent  drama"  speaks  a  uni- 
versal language,  there  are  various  interesting 
peculiarities  in  the  way  it  appeals  to  different 
races  of  mankind  and   the  conditions  under 


which  it  is  presented  to  each  of  them.  Miss 
Baily 's  article  contains  much  novel  informa- 
tion concerning  the  part  played  by  the  cinema 
in  the  life  of  the  American  countries  to  the 
south  of  us.     Thus  we  are  told  that 

Argentina  has  taken  first  place  in  the  South 
American  moving-picture  field,  and  there  mov- 
ing pictures  have  become  an  exceedingly  popular 
form  of  amusement.  Aside  from  the  opportuni- 
ties   furnished    to    the    people    for    observing    the 
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regular  dramas,  in  Buenos  Aires  alone  th^re  are 
forty-five  cafes  where  moving  pictures  are  shown 
:o  the  patrons  without  extra  charge.  Practically 
every  cit}'  in  Argentina  has  one  or  more  mov- 
ing-picture theaters,  and  a  number  of  firms  have 
been  taking  native  films,  recording  Argentine 
historical  incidents,  customs  of  the  rural  folk, 
and  events  of  current  interest.  One  film,  "No- 
bleza  Gaucho,"  dealing  with  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  Argentine  cowboy,  has  been  very  popular, 
but  has  rvever  been  shown  in  the  United  States. 
A  local  theatrical  company  also  produced  a  film 
dealing  with  the  life  of  the  Argentine  plains  peo- 
ple entitled  "Abajo  el  Sol  de  la  Pampa";  but  the 
manufacture  of  films  for  export  purposes  of  a 
purely  amusement  character  has  not  yet  attained 
the  dignity  of  an  industry.  The  installation  of 
the  moving-picture  plant,  which  the  Argentine 
Government  used  in  its  display  at  the  Turin  Ex- 
position, at  the  Government's  hotel  in  Buenos  Aires 
for  the  enlightenment  and  education  of  newly 
arrived  immigrants,  has  proved  an  immense  suc- 
cess. Views  of  the  country,  its  agricultural  and 
cattle  industries,  have  been  of  great  value  to 
the  newly  arrived  citizens  in  aiding  them  to 
adapt   themselves   to   their   new   surroundings. 

The  taste  of  the  Uruguayans  runs  to  dramas 
and  detective  films,  while  comedies,  spectacles, 
and  war  scenes  are  appreciated,  but  not  so  strik- 
ingly popular.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  the  method  of  presenting  the  current  events 
of  the  day  adopted  by  producers  in  the  United 
States  has  proven  immensely  interesting  to  the 
citizens  of  Uruguay,  in  common  with  all  other 
Latin-American  countries.  The  only  criticism, 
which  is  rather  general,  is  of  the  poor  translations 
which  accompany  the  pictures,  and  the  inability 
to  quickly  comprehend  the  text  detracts  from  the 
enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  educational  value  of 
the  subject. 

The  Brazilian  public  demands  films  of  the 
best  quality,  and  open-air  picture  houses  are 
much  in  favor.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
government  a  great  many  films  illustrating 
the  advantages  of  Brazil  have  been  manu- 
factured for  propaganda  purposes  abroad  and 
educational  purposes  at  home. 

While  in  Brazil  cowboy  and  Indian  shows  are 
not  popular,  they  are  provocative  of  boisterous 
applause  on  the  north  coast  of  Honduras,  where 
there  is  not  a  playhouse,  for  the  spoken  drama 
and  the  two  motion-picture  houses  situated  in 
Ceiba  and  Tela  supply  the  only  general  amuse- 
ment the  people  have.  Ecuador  has  a  number  of 
cities  in  which  motion  pictures  are  shown,  the 
people's  taste  being  clearly  along  the  lines  of 
drama  and  comedy. 

Colombia  imports  all  of  its  own  films  because 
of  the  lack  of  refund  upon  reexportation  and  the 
high  import  duty,  and  the  importing  agencies  in 
BaraiKjuilla,  Bogota,  and  Cartagena  are  partial 
to  French  and  Italian  films.  Here  ladies  in  stiff 
brocades  and  dashing  knights  meet  with  favor, 
while  realism  is  not  greatly  appreciated.  The 
small  centers  all  over  Colombia  have  moving- 
picture  houses,  and  one  mining  company  has  al- 
ready installed  a  "movie"  to  keep  its  employees 
contented,  and  others  are  contemplating  doing 
the    same.     The    possibilities    offered    for    educa- 


tional development  along  the  right  lines  through 
this  means  of  keeping  miners  "contented"  is 
limitless,  and  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
counteracting  the  disquieting  influences  which 
have  gained  such  a  headway  with  the  working 
forces  of  the  whole  world.  The  grades  of  films 
shown  in  the  best  places  in  Venezuela  are  of  the 
highest,  and  the  moving  picture  would  be  even 
more  popularly  known  were  it  not  that  in  some 
of  the  interior  towns  there  is  no  electric  current 
and  often  no  suitable  building  for  such  an  ex- 
hibition. In  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Paraguay 
the  cinematograph  situation  is  much  the  same — 
a  development  of  intrinsic  civilizing  and  educa- 
tional value,  gaining  steadily  in  popularity  from 
an  amusement  standpoint  and  attracting  increas- 
ing attention  and  support  from  the  governments. 
Chileans  of  all  classes  so  appreciate  moving 
pictures  that  theatres  catering  to  first-  and  second- 
class  patrons  have  been  established  and  flourish. 
The  theaters  in  outlying  districts  show  the  same 
films  as  those  in  the  cities,  and  at  a  cheaper 
price;  but  so  closely  is  the  class  distinction  drawn 
that  a  first-class  patron  will  go  miles  to  reach 
a  first-class  theater  rather  than  attend  the  same 
performance  at  the  second-class.  Products  from 
the  United  States  predominate  in  both  quality 
and  quantity,  and  Chilean  agencies  provide  pic- 
tures for  both  Peru  and  Bolivia.  During  the  war 
the  allied  governments  provided  official  films  of 
war  scenes  which  were  shown  throughout  the 
country  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Red  Cross,  but  generally  free,  and 
in  which   the  people   appeared  greatly   interested. 

Not  to  multiply  details  with  respect  to 
the  several  countries,  it  should  be  noted  that, 
as  a  rule,  each  country  has  its  peculiar  tastes 
and  demands,  and  these  deserve  careful  study 
on  the  part  of  the  film-exporters  of  the 
United  States. 

While  most  of  the  South  American  countries 
had  motion  pictures  in  connection  with  their  ex- 
hibits at  the  San  Francisco-Panama  Exhibition, 
and  it  was  expected  that  these  films  would  be 
very  generally  exhibited  after  the  fair  was  ended, 
Bolivia  was  the  first  foreign  country  to  make 
use  of  the  movies  in  advertising  its  industries 
among  the  business  men  of  the  United  States. 
The  reels  prepared  and  shown  were  based  upon 
subjects  which  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
wealth,  resources,  and  business  activities  and 
customs  of  that  nation.  The  Panama  Canal  per- 
haps is  about  the  best  known  of  the  screened 
wonders  of  the  Americas,  although  Panama  it- 
self is  but  slightly  interested  in  educational 
movies.  A  film  of  Colon,  with  its  17,000  inhabi- 
tants, wherein  half  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  represented,  showing;  its  beautiful  public 
buildings  and  the  water  front,  with  the  immense 
wall  which  guards  the  isthmus,  has  created  wide 
interest  wherever  it  has  been  shown.  From 
South  America  also  has  come  to  the  United 
States  the  world  wonder  of  the  Iguazu  Falls, 
only  visited  by  a  few  score  of  white  men;  and 
the  eighteen-months'  expedition  of  camera  men 
now  on  throughout  Latin  America  is  bound  to 
give  to  the  rest  of  the  world  a  still  broader  con- 
ception of  the  greatest  of  these  wonderful  coun- 
tries. 
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TEACHING  DRAMATIC  ART  WITH 
MOTION  PICTURES 


ALTHOUGH  Professor  Donald  Clive 
Stuart  occupies  the  chair  of  "dramatic 
literature"  at  Princeton  University,  he 
points  out,  in  a  contribution  to  Visual  Edu- 
cation (Chicago),  how  much  confusion  has 
prevailed  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
drama  in  human  affairs  on  account  of  the 
laying  of  too  much  stress  upon  its  literary 
aspects.  For  centuries,  he  says,  from  Aris- 
totle's time  down  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  drama  was  classified  as  a  form  of  poetry, 
because  originally  all  plays  were  written  in 
verse.  After  prose  plays  had  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  recognition  of  critics,  the 
conception  of  dramatic  art  was  somewhat 
broadened,  but  it  was  still  looked  upon  as  a 
branch  of  literature;  an  l3ea  still  prevalent 
in  educational  circles. 

Diderot,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  a 
clearer  vision,  as  evinced  by  his  statement 
that  when  he  went  to  a  play  he  closed  his 
ears  and  derived  his  impression  of  the  per- 
formance from  the  stage  pictures.  More 
recently : 

The  younger  Dumas  proclaimed  that  a  man 
without  any  value  as  a  writer  could  be  an  ex- 
cellent dramatist.  The  dramatist  became  a  play- 
wright, not  a  play-writer.  He  made  or  built 
plays.  The  literary  critics,  however,  sought  to 
take  revenge.  They  ceased  to  regard  the  modern 
dramatist  as  a  producer  of  art.  They  announced 
tne  downfall  of  the  theatre.  The  only  trouble 
was  that  the  theatre  did  not  fall.  Instead,  the 
theatre  became  a  very  important  element  in 
modern  life. 

The  last  stronghold  of  reactionary  ideas  and 
influence  against  true  dramatic  art  lies  in  our 
educational  institutions.  The  teaching  of  drama 
as  an  art  was  rarely,  if  ever,  attempted  until  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Courses  in 
which  plays  were  studied  were,  at  best,  courses 
in  literature  or  literary  history.  At  worst,  they 
were  courses  in  morphology,  scansion,  and  gram- 
mar. One  first  came  in  contact  with  Sophocles' 
Oedipus  Rex  in  a  course  of  the  latter  type.  One 
studied  Shakespeare  as  a  poet  and  philosopher. 
The  dramatic  art  of  Shakespeare  and  Sophocles 
was  never  mentioned.  Except  in  rare  instances, 
no  plays  less  than  three  hundred  years  old  were 
studied  even  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  If 
any  one  ventured  to  suggest  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  drama  besides  dialog  he  was  generally 
met  with  the  hopeless  answer:  "You  refer  to 
scenery." 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  many  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  have  recognized 
that  drama  is  an  art  by  itself;  and  men  have 
been  appointed  to  teach  dramatic  art,  not  as  a 
mere  branch  of  literature,  but  as  an  art  which, 
to  make  its  effect,  may  call  upon  the  painter,  the 


electrician,  costumer,  the  singer  and  actor,  the 
musician,  the  writer,  and  the  producer  or  director 
who  welds  the  separate  arts  of  these  persons  into 
an  artistic  unity.  Courses  in  which  the  principles 
of  dramatic  art  are  explained  from  this  point 
of  view  are  not  necessarily  courses  in  playwrit- 
ing.  Indeed,  courses  in  playwriting  should  be 
restricted  to  very  few  students;  whereas  courses 
on  dramatic  art  should  be  open  to  all  persons 
who   enjoy   the   theatre. 

Although  most  of  our  large  universities 
now  offer  courses  In  dramatic  art  in  this 
broad  sense  of  the  term,  the  teaching  Is  still 
mainly  verbal  rather  than  visual.  Moreover, 
the  theatre-going  public  at  large  is  still 
almost  entirely  self-educated  with  respect  to 
the  drama.  Probably  not  one  person  in  a 
hundred  thousand  has  been  offered  the  same 
opportunity  to  cultivate  a  good  taste  for 
drama  that  he  has  had  to  cultivate  a  good 
taste  for  literature.  There  appears  to  be 
real  need  for  new  methods  of  teaching  the 
drama,  not  only  in  the  universities  but  also 
In  the  lower  educational  grades. 

In  this  era  of  the  motion  picture  the  means  of 
removing  the  handicap  under  which  the  teaching 
of  dramatic  art  labors  is  so  simple,  so  obvious 
that  it  is  strange  to  find  the  handicap  still  in 
existence.  The  technique  of  football  is  already 
taught  in  colleges  by  means  of  motion  pictures 
which  show  far  more  vividly  than  could  the 
observance  of  the  actual  plays  the  value  and 
faults  of  certain  formations.  If  teachers  of 
drama  had  at  their  disposition  films  showing  im- 
portant scenes  or  even  entire  dramas,  the  visual 
element  in  dramatic  art  could  be  reproduced, 
whereas,  at  present  the  effect  on  drama  of  scen- 
ery, of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  stage,  of  the 
grouping  of  actors,  of  the  acting  itself,  etc.,  can 
be  illustrated  only  by  verbal  descriptions  and  by 
an  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  student. 

Such  reproduction  of  plays,  however,  should 
be  made  in  purely  theatrical  and  dramatic  con- 
ditions. For  instance,  in  making  a  film  of 
Othello  to  illustrate  Shakespeare's  play  to  a  class 
studying  dramatic  art,  the  street  scenes  should  not 
be  filmed  in  Venice,  Shakespeare's  scenes  should 
not  be  edited  or  changed  in  the  slightest  degree. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  picture  repro- 
duce the  play  as  far  as  possible  just  as  it  was 
originally  act^d  on  the  Elizabethan  stage.  Then 
the  play,  or,  at  least,  striking  scenes  from  the 
play,  could  be  filmed  as  produced  under  condi- 
tions  prevailing  in   the   modern   theatre. 

If  a  class  in  a  high  school  could  be  shown 
these  films,  Shakespeare  would  suddenly  become 
a  dramatist  to  the  boy  and  girl  who  now  con- 
sider him  as  a  poet  they  ought  to  admire.  Ev- 
eryone who  teaches  Euripides  could  arouse  an  in- 
tense interest  in  his  course  if  he  could  show  a 
motion      picture       reproduction      of      Granville 
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Barker's  representation  of  Iphigenia  or  Mar- 
garet Anglin's  production  of  Medea.  If,  after 
reading  the  first  act  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  a 
class  were  shown  this  act  on  a  screen — and  it 
would  make  a  wonderful  film  without  a  cut  or 
change — the  whole  class  would  re-read  the  act 
with  intense  interest  and  with  a  much  deeper 
understanding  of  the  drama.  Surely,  one  does 
not   need   to   point   out   what   such   films    showing 


the  development  of  the  stage  and  drama  would 
mean  to  those  teaching  the  few  courses  in  dra- 
matic art  now  offered  in  our  schools;  but  one  ex- 
cellent result  would  be  to  make  it  possible  for 
every  college,  at  least,  to  offer  such  a  course. 
The  demand  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  the 
theatre  would  become  universal  and  irresistible. 
No  one  could  question  the  utility  or  efficiency  of 
such    a   course. 


THE  LATIN-AMERICAN  BOOK  TRADE 


IT  will  probably  surprise  most  American 
readers  to  be  told  that  the  people  of  South 
and  Central  America  are  now  looking  toward 
the  United  States  as  a  source  of  supply  for 
their  books  and  other  printed  matter.  Yet 
that  is  the  conclusion  of  an  article  in  Inter- 
America  for  June  from  the  pen  of  Jesus 
Semprum. 

This  writer  states  that  only  France,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States  have  a  book  trade 
with  the  Southern  countries.  Before  the 
war  Germany  had  begun  to  lay  plans  for  the 
capture  of  this  trade,  and  was  printing  devo- 
tional books,  which  may  have  been  intended 
as  a  means  of  estimating  the  market.  After 
the  South  and  Central  American  nations  re- 
volted from  Spanish  rule  about  a  century  ago 
Spain  lost  her  hold  on  the  bock  trade  of 
those  colonies,  and  France  at  once  succeeded 
to  it.  French  supremacy  in  this  field  was 
maintained  until  very  recently,  and  her  loss 
of  this  lead  is  attributed  more  to  her  own 
indifference  than  to  the  attitude  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries  themselves.  This  suprem- 
acy extended  to  the  treatment  of  scientific, 
philosophical,  and  technical  subjects.  As  to 
the  present  opportunity  for  American  pub- 
lishers, the  article  says: 

As  book  markets,  the  Latin  republics  offer  the 
incalculable  advantage  that  the  present  is  the 
moment  when  the  general  culture  of  their  peo- 
ples is  beginning  to  acquire  serious  proportions. 
Fifty  million  inhabitants,  on  the  road  to  a  rapid 
increase,    constitute    an    enviable    clientage;    and 


the  interest  manifested  by  all  the  great  indus- 
trial nations  in  the  introduction  of  their  products 
there  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  the 
southern  countries  are  assuming  for  the  book- 
sellers. Think  for  a  moment  of  the  schools,  col- 
leges, universities,  and  libraries  that  exist  in  those 
countries!  Consider  that  the  number  of  active 
readers  in  the  South — as  a  minimum  estimate — 
may  be  computed  at  fifteen  millions,  with  unde- 
niable  evidence  of  a   rapid   increase ! 

Certain  primary  reading  books  published 
in  the  United  States  have  had  a  wide  sale. 
In  Latin-American  countries,  although  they 
have  been  open  to  criticism  on  the  ground 
of  inaccuracies  of  language  and  of  other 
serious  faults.  In  some  of  the  schools  of 
Venezuela  it  was  the  custom  until  recently 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  children  a 
primary  text  in  which  allusions  were  made 
to  the  winter  of  our  temperate  zone,  although 
the  children  of  Venezuela  had  of  course 
never  seen  that  kind  of  winter.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  should  be  some  adaptation  of  the 
text  to  the  climate  of  a  given  latitude. 

This  writer  further  intimates  that  it 
would  be  well  for  the  North  American  book- 
seller to  try  to  adapt  himself  to  the  trade 
customs  of  the  Southern  Continent,  and  not 
to  seek  to  impose  his  own  methods  abruptly. 
Reasonable  terms,  both  as  to  prices  and  con- 
ditions of  payment,  should  be  offered  to  the 
South  American  booksellers.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  banking  interests  this  matter, 
the  writer  thinks,  should  not  be  difficult  to 
adjust. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS 


The  Ghost  in  the  White  House.  By  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     310  pp. 

The  phrase  employed  as  the  title  of  this  book 
is  taken  from  this  sentence  in  the  body  of  the 
work  itself:  "The  White  House  is  haunted  by  a 
vague,  helpless  abstraction,  a  kind  of  ghost  of 
the  nation,  called  the  People."  It  is  the  author's 
endeavor  to  show  how  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  make  their  wants  known  to  the  Presi- 
dent— how  they  can  "make  themselves  felt"  with 
the  President,  as  he  expresses  it.  In  short,  it  is 
a  program  of  policy,  or  platform,  and  it  differs 
from  the  ordinary  party  platform  in  its  direct- 
ness and  clarity  of  statement.  It  is  a  remark- 
ably successful  attempt  to  formulate  the  definite, 
practical   desires   of   the   plain    people. 

Albany:  the  Crisis  in  Government.  By 
Louis  Waldman.     Boni  &  Liveright.     233   pp. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  suspension,  trial,  and 
expulsion  from  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
of  the  five  Socialist  Assemblymen.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  one  of  the  expelled  members,  and  allow- 
ance must,  of  course,  be  made  for  occasional  ex- 
travagance in  statement  due  to  the  passions  and 
resentments  of  the  hour.  It  is  an  ex  parte  report 
of  the  case,  to  which  an  introduction  is  supplied 
by  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  defense.  The 
line  of  cleavage  in  public  opinion  as  tc  the  merits 
of  this  case  is  not  likely  to  be  materially  modified 
by  the  publication  of  this  book.  It  is,  however, 
an  interesting  and  readable  account  of  a  famous 
episode. 

Real  Democracy  in  Operation.  By  Felix 
Bonjour.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    226  pp. 

A  valuable  study  of  the  Swiss  Federation  by 
the  former  President  of  the  Swiss  National  Coun- 
cil. Well-informed  Americans  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  practical  aspects  of  Swiss  de- 
mocracy, but  they  have  rarely  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  an  account  of  the  actual  workings  of  the 
Swiss  Government,  as  viewed  from  the  inside. 
A  democracy  that  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  a  thousand  years  is  at  least  worthy  of 
our  thoughtful   consideration. 

The  Budget  and  Responsible  Government. 
By  Frederick  A.  Cleveland  and  Arthur  Eugene 
Buck.  Introduction  by  Willjam  Howard  Taft. 
Macmillan.     406    pp. 

Dr.  Cleveland  has  been  a  leading  exponent  of 
budget  reform  ever  since  his  appointment  on  the 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  in  1912.  Although  for  the  following 
seven  years  Congress  did  nothing  in  support  of 
this  movement  for  administrative  reform,  action 
was  taken  by  forty-four  of  the  States  and  by 
scores  of  American  cities  looking  toward  the  in- 


troduction of  a  budgetary  procedure,  and  at  the 
last  the  question  has  become  acute  in  the  national 
Congress  itself.  This  book,  by  Dr.  Cleveland  and 
Mr.  Buck,  reviews  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  and  offers  a  terse  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved.  It  tells  what  has  been  done  in 
the  various  States,  and,  better  still,  outlines  the 
measures  that  must  be  adopted  in  the  future,  by 
both  federal  and  State  governments.  The  Ohio 
system  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  Review. 

Evolution  of  the  Budget  in  Massachusetts, 

1691-1919.       By   Luther    H.    Gulick.      Macmillan. 

243    pp. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  special  studies  in 
administration  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  of  New  York  and  the  Training  School 
for  Public  Service.  As  a  history  of  appropria- 
tion methods  and  practice  in  one  of  the  impor- 
tant States  of  the  Union,  the  book  has  sugges- 
tions for  practical  administrators  throughout  the 
country   who    are    dealing   with    State    budgets. 

The    Nonpartisan    League.     By    Herbert    E. 

Gaston.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.     325  pp. 

At  the  outset  of  another  national  campaign 
'there  is  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  or- 
ganization of  farmers  which  has  for  some  time 
dominated  that  State  of  North  Dakota  and  claims 
a  membership  o^  200,000  in  thirteen  Western 
States.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Gaston,  who  for 
three  years  was  connected  with  the  Nonpartisan 
League's  publications,  attempts  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  organization  in  simple  and  direct  fashion. 
His  narrative  throws  much  light  on  agrarian 
conditions    in    the    Middle    West    and    Northwest. 

The  Boss  and  the  Machine.  By  Samuel  P. 
Orth.  New  Haven:  Yale  Univ.  Press.  203  pp.  111. 

The  Cleveland  Era.  By  Henry  Jones  Ford. 
New   Haven:   Yale   Univ.   Press.     232  pp.     111. 

The  Agrarian  Crusade.  By  Solon  J.  Buck. 
New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.     215  pp.    111. 

The  New  South.  By  Holland  Thompson. 

New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.     250  pp.   111. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  editors 
of  "The  Chronicles  of  America"  had  in  mind 
the  special  demands  of  a  Presidential  campaign 
year  when  they  planned  their  admirable  series. 
Yet  if  they  had  consciously  arranged  to  Jbring  out 
a  library  of  instructive  books  in  the  field  of 
American  politics  for  the  special  edification  of 
the  "first  voter,"  they  could  hardly  have  made 
a  better  selection  of  material  or  secured  a  more 
attractive  and  helpful  presentation.  Four  of  the 
recent  issues  in  the  "Chronicles"  impress  us  as 
having  exceptional  merit  from  this  point  of  view. 
In  "The  Boss  and  the  Machine,"  Mr.  Samuel  P. 
Orth  describes  the  ways  of  the  politician  and  the 
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methods  of  partv'  organization  in  a  dispassionate, 
informing  statement  which  loses  nothing  of  ob- 
jective and  permanent  value  from  the  vivid  pic- 
tures that  it  gives  of  ruling  personalities  and 
organizations.  The  young  voter  cannot  expect 
to  understand  the  politics  of  to-day  without  hav- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  that  Is 
comprised  In  Mr.  Orth's  book.  A  truly  signifi- 
cant transition  period  in  our  political  history  is 
outlined  by  Professor  Henry  Jones  Ford  in  "The 
Cleveland  Era,"  which  describes  the  first  suc- 
cessful revolt  from  Republican  dominance  in  our 
national  politics  since  the  Civil  War.  It  also 
gives  a  good  exposition  of  the  rising  free-silver 
movement  within  the  Democratic  party.  The 
farmer  in  American  politics  is  the  theme  treated 
by   Mr.    Solon   J.   Buck   in   "The    Agrarian    Cru- 


sade," in  which  are  related  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  so-called  Granger  Movement  in  the  West,  the 
Greenback  propaganda,  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 
the  organization  of  the  Populist  Party  and  its 
surprising  success  in  1892,  the  Silver  issue,  and 
more  recently  the  growth  of  the  Nonpartisan 
Party  in  North  Dakota  and  other  States.  With 
no  desire  to  encourage  sectionalism,  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  purpose  of  the  editors  to  have 
every  part  of  the  country  intelligently  presented 
In  "The  Chronicles  of  America."  "The  New 
South,"  written  by  a  Southern  man,  Dr.  Holland 
Thompson,  gives  a  most  illuminating  account  of 
the  Industrial,  intellectual,  and  social  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  the  South  since  the  Civil 
War.  In  this  volume,  too,  land  and  labor  prob- 
lems have  an  important  place. 


SOCIOLOGY:  ECONOMICS 


Social  Theory.  By  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.     220  pp. 

The  viewpoint  of  this  little  book  Is  In  sharp 
contrast  with  theories  of  the  state  and  Its  func- 
tions so  long  entertained  In  Germany.  The  au- 
thor believes  that  every  social  structure  Is  an 
association  of  individuals  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  common  interests.  It  has  for  its 
object  not  merely  material  efficiency,  but  the 
fullest  self-expression  for  each  and  every  mem- 
ber. The  state's  powers,  therefore,  are  limited 
to  the  fundamental  political  purpose  of  a  govern- 
ment. It  is  neither  a  mechanism,  an  organism, 
nor  a  person.  The  author  would  not  trust  the 
state,  like  a  machine,  to  work  automatically; 
neither  would  he  permit  It,  like  a  riotous  plant, 
to  grow  out  of  bounds,  nor,  like  a  person,  to  think 
for  itself.  Interesting  deductions  follow  from 
these  premises,  which  the  reader  may  or  may 
not  accept  in  their  entirety.  At  any  rate,  the  book 
does  away  with  certain  misleading  analogies. 

The  New  Industrial  Unrest:  Reasons  and 
Remedies.  By  Ray  Stannard  Baker.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Company.     231    pp. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Baker  discusses  the  most  re- 
cent phases  of  the  industrial  problem,  giving  par- 


ticular attention  to  the  so-called  shop-council  sys- 
tem for  settling  labor  disputes.  He  describes 
actual    factory    experience    with    this    system. 

Humanizing  Industry.    By  R.  C.  Feld.   E.  P. 

Dutton  &   Company.      390  pp. 

An  account  of  practical  measures  for  accident- 
prevention,  health-conservation,  education,  indus- 
trial pensions,  death  benefits,  housing,  profit-shar- 
ing, and  representation  for  employees,  presented 
in  the  form  of  fiction. 

The  Six-Hour  Shift  and  Industrial  Effi- 
ciency. By  Lord  Leverhulme.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Henry  R.  Seager.  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.     265  pp. 

The  American  edition  of  Lord  Leverhulme's 
noteworthy  plea  for  the  six-hour  day.  Professor 
Seager,  in  the  introduction,  bespeaks  the  atten- 
tion of  American  readers  because  Lord  Lever- 
hulme's argument  is  based  on  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  a  successful  employer,  is  inspired  by  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  desires  and 
aspirations  of  Anglo-American  wage  earners,  and 
proposes  remedies  equally  adapted  to  the  Ameri- 
can  as  to  the  British  situation. 


IRELAND  UP  TO  DATE 


The  Irish  Case  Before  the  Court  of  Public 
Opinion.  By  P.  Whitwell  Wilson.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.     160  pp. 

The  alarming  developments  in  the  Irish  agita- 
tion against  British  rule  and  authority  have  not 
only  resulted  in  a  vast  discussion  in  periodicals 
and  newspapers,  but  have  also  produced  some 
books,  which,  though  written  for  immediate  pur- 
poses, have  more  than  passing  value.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  P.  Whitwell  Wilson,  who  has  more 
than  once  written  for  this  Review  and  who  is 
now  living  in  the  United  States  as  a  special 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Neivs,  has 
produced    for   American    readers   a    little    volume 


entitled  "The  Irish  Case  Before  the  Court  of 
Public  Opinion."  Mr.  Wilson  was  formerly  a 
Liberal  member  of  Parliament  and  also  for  a 
number  of  years  worked  in  harmony  with  men 
like  the  late  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  other  Na- 
tionalist leaders.  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  is  wholly 
opposed  to  the  present  Sinn  Fein  movement  for  a 
separate  Irish  Republic,  and  he  undertakes  in 
this  book  to  show  how,  one  after  another,  the 
real  grievances  of  Ireland  have  been  remedied. 
Mr.  Wilson's  book  is  that  of  a  generous  English- 
man who  is  a  friend  of  Ireland  and  a  friend  of 
the  United  States,  and  whose  devotion  to  the 
Ideals  of  justice  and  honor  in  public  as  well  as 
private  life  Is  attested  by  a  fine  record  in  poll- 
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tics  and  in  journalism.  His  book  is  valuable 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  convenient  recital  of 
recent  political  history  in  relation  to  Ireland,  and 
should  have   a  wide   reading. 

Irish  Impressions.  By  Gilbert  K.  Chester- 
ton.    John    Lane    Company.     222    pp. 

Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  is  an  Englishman 
whose  readers  are  doubtless  quite  as  numerous 
in  the  United  States  as  in  Great  Britain.  He 
made  a  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  critical  days  of  the 
war  period  some  two  years  ago.  His  book,  en- 
titled "Irish  Impressions,"  which  he  preferred 
not  to  publish  until  early  this  year,  grows  out  of 
the  experiences  of  that  visit.  It  is  a  book  that 
attempts  deep  analysis  rather  than  mere  surface 
descriptions.  Mr.  Chesterton  regards  the  trouble 
between    Ireland    and   England   as   mostly   due   to 


blunders  and  misunderstandings.  He  thinks  that 
the  English  people  do  not  understand  that  in  the 
very  fiber  of  their  personal  and  family  life  the 
Irish  are  a  distinct  nationality,  quite  irrespective 
of  whether  they  speak  the  English  language  or 
not  He  believes,  like  Mr.  Wilson,  that  it  is 
necessary  from  all  standpoints  that  the  Irish  na- 
tion should  maintain  political  connections  with 
the  English  nation,  but  he  is  convinced  that  this 
fact  of  nationality  is  not  sufficiently  recognized 
in  England,  and  he  believes  that  the  Irish  peas- 
antry can  be  brought  around  to  a  realization  of 
the  benefits  of  the  British  connection  if  right 
measures  are  taken  by  the  British  Government 
and  Parliament.  This  volume  is  a  most  notable 
contribution  to  the  whole  subject  and  one  of  the 
most  important  achievements  of  Mr  Chesterton's 
long  and  brilliant  career. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Life  of  Loixi  Kitchener.  By  Sir  George 
Arthur.  Macmillan.  Vol.  I:  330  pp.  Vol.  II: 
346  pp.     Vol.  Ill:  419  pp.     111. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  special  inter- 
est should  attach  to  the  appearance  of  the  offi- 
cial biography  of  Lord  Kitchener  at  this  time. 
The  ending  of  his  life  with  the  sinking  of  the 
Hampshire  in  June,  1916,  was  in  itself  one  of 
the  dramatic  episodes  of  the  war.  Furthermore, 
as  the  years  have  passed,  the  Allied  public  has 
become  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  Kitchener's  mission  to  Russia  and 
convinced  that  if  it  could  have  been  carried  out, 
the  later  course  of  the  war  would  have  been 
different  from  what  it  actually  was.  The  first 
two  of  Sir  George  Arthur's  volumes  are  re- 
quired to  tell  the  story  of  Kitchener's  life  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  authorized  account  is  of  extraor- 
dinary interest.  No  other  career  in  modern 
British  history  is  more  significant.  The  con- 
cluding volume  of  the  set  is  wholly  devoted  to 
the  great  W^ar  and  Lord  Kitchener's  part  in  it. 
The  biographer  was  Kitchener's  secretary,  and 
he  has  had  free  access  to  official  documents  as  well 
as  to  private  archives.  In  a  brief  statement 
concerning  Lord  Kitchener  and  the  new  British 
army  Earl  Haig  asks,  "Who  can  doubt  now  that, 
but  for  this  man  and  his  work,  Germany  would 
have   been   victorious?" 

Talks  with  T.  R.  From  the  Diaries  of 
John  J.  Leary,  Jr.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
334  pp.     111. 

It  is  well  understood  that  for  many  years  the 
late  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  on  terms  of  special 
intimacy  with  a  small  group  of  newspaper  men 
and  magazine  writers.  Any  one  of  these  men 
could  easily  have  made  up  a  book  from  their 
confidential  talks  with  the  ex-President,  which 
could  not  fail  to  interest  the  public.  Mr.  Leary, 
as  it  happened,  kept  notebooks  of  such  conver- 
sations for  a  period  extending  over  thirty  years. 
As  transcribed  in  the  present  volume  of  "Talks 
with  T.  R.,"  these  notes  give  a  vivid  portrayal 
of  Roosevelt's  attitude  at  various  times  towards 
public   measures    and    public   men. 


Herbert  Hoover:  The  Man  and  His  Work. 

By   Vernon    Kellogg.     D.   Appleton    &   Company. 

375  pp. 

Dr.  Kellogg  was  himself  associated  with  Mr. 
Hoover  in  his  various  wartime  activities.  In 
this  book,  however,  he  does  not  limit  himself  to 
Mr.  Hoover's  public  career,  but  goes  back  to 
his  Quaker  childhood  in  Iowa  and  Oregon,  and 
his  college  days  at  Stanford  University  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  then  follows  the  course  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  rapid  progress  as  a  mining  engineer, 
his  work  in  China,  and  London,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  concluding  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  organization  and  development  of 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  and  the  American 
Relief   Administration. 

Buffalo  Bill's  Life  Story.  By  Colonel  W. 
F.  Cody.  Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation.  328 
pp.     111. 

Colonel  W.  F.  Cody's  life  story  is  important 
not  because  it  records  the  adventures  of  an  in- 
dividual, thrillin,g  and  romantic  as  they  were, 
but  because  it  epitomizes  the  transition  of  the 
old  West  from  wilderness  conditions  to  civilized 
life,  all  within  the  span  of  a  single  human  life- 
time. "Buffalo  Bill"  was  pony  express  rider, 
Indian  fighter,  army  scout,  hunter,  and  show- 
man in  his  time,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  phrase 
"Wild  West"  made  obsolete  by  the  onrush  of 
civilization.  His  autobiography  well  deserves  a 
place  on  the  library  shelf  devoted  to  Western 
history. 

Finding   a   Way    Out:    an    Autobiography. 

By  Robert   Russa    Moton.     Doubleday,     Page    & 

Company.     295  pp. 

The  late  Booker  T.  Washington's  "Up  From 
Slavery"  was  once  characterized  as  "a  new  and 
better  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  A  similar  quality 
is  to  be  noted  in  this  autobiography  by  Mr. 
Washington's  successor  as  the  head  of  Tuskegee 
Institute.  Major  Moton  was  distinguished  for 
his  important  services  in  the  Great  War,  and 
his  book  deserves  to  be  read  on  his  own  account, 
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and  also  for  the  side  lights  that  it  throws  upon 
negro  conditions  and  problems.  The  net  im- 
pression of  this  autobiography  is  one  of  amaze- 
ment at  the  progress  made  by  the  colored  race 
during   the   past  half-century   in   this   country. 

"Shakespeare"  Identified  in  Edward  De 
Vere,  the  Seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford. 
By  J.  Thomas  Looney.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.    466  pp.     111. 

The  ever-recurring  query  about  the  authorship 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  is  now  answered  in  a  vol- 
ume consisting  of  plausible  arguments  which 
identify  the  genius  of  the  plays  with  Edward  de 
Vere,  seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  lived  from 
1550  to  1604.  The  author  states  that  his  solu- 
tion of  the  Shakespeare  problem  was  worked  out 
during  the  Great  War.  He  announced  the  fact 
of  his  "discovery"  in  November,  1918,  and  he  now 
proceeds  to  set  forth  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gations on   which  his  hypothesis  is  based. 


Goldoni    and    the    Venice    of    His    Time. 

By    Joseph    Spencer    Kinnard.     Macmillan.     551 

pp.     111. 

The  Italian  comedian,  Goldoni,  was  born  In 
the  seventh  year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
died  seven  years  before  its  close.  His  long  ca- 
reer as  a  playwright  and  his  relations  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  make  him  a  suitable 
character  through  which  to  interpret  the  Vene- 
tian  life   of   his   time. 

All  and  Sundry.  By  E.  T.  Raymond.  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.     284  pp. 

Entertaining  and  chatty  essays  on  various  per- 
sonalities of  the  day,  including  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Marshal  Foch,  President  Wilson,  M. 
Clemenceau,  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Sir  Eric 
Geddes,  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle,  together  with  many  British  celebrities  less 
known  to  the  American  public. 


THE  WAR  AND  ITS  RESULTS 


Sir  Douglas  Haig's  Despatches.  Edited 
by  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  H.  Boraston.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Company.     378  pp.     111. 

Here  we  have  the  official  record  of  the  British 
operations  on  the  Western  Front  from  December 
19,  1915,  when  Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
assumed  chief  command,  to  April,  1919.  The 
printed  despatches  are  accompanied  by  portraits 
of  the  British  generals,  sketch  maps  of  the  bat- 
tlefields, and  ten  large  folding  maps  in  a  port- 
folio. An  introduction  prepared  by  Field  Mar- 
shal Foch  for  a  French  edition  is  given  both  in 
the  original  French  and  in  translation.  Alto- 
gether the  volume  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
student   of   the   campaigns   that   it   describes. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Great  War.  By 
Carlton  J.    H.   Hayes.     Macmillan.     461    pp.     111. 

Professor  Hayes  is  known  as  a  wise  and  schol- 
arly historian  of  modern  Europe.  It  is  doubtless 
because  of  his  '  reputation  as  a  well-informed 
student  of  the  subject  that  he  was  chosen  to  write 
the  articles  on  the  war  for  the  "New  Interna- 
tional Year  Book."  This  series  of  articles  has 
been  freely  drawn  upon  in  the  present  volume, 
which  is  an  attempt  not,  of  course,  to  write 
a  "definitive"  history  of  the  war,  but  rather  to 
sketch  its  broad  outlines.  The  author's  acquaint- 
ance with  European  politics  enabled  him  to  sup- 
ply  the   appropriate  background   for   his  pictures. 

"Simsadus:  London":  The  American  Navy 
in  Europe.  By  John  Langdon  Leighton.  Henry 
Holt  and   Company.     169   pp.     111. 

As  the  title  of  this  account  of  American  naval 
operations  in  the  war,  the  author  chose  the  cable 
address  of  Admiral  Sims'  headquarters  in  Lon- 
don. The  word  "Simsadus,"  being  interpreted, 
means  "Sims — Admiral — U.  S."  While  serving 
as  ensign  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve 
Mr.  Leighton  had  access  to  the  files  of  the  Naval 


Intelligence  Department  and  Historical  Section. 
The  facts  that  he  relates,  impressive  in  them- 
selves, are  doubly  interesting  at  this  time  in  view 
of  the  public  discussion  of  the  part  played  by 
our   Navy  in  the   Great  War. 

The  Human  Costs  of  the  War.      By    Homer 

Folks-     Harper  k  Brothers.     326  pp.     111. 

An  expert's  estimate  and  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  European  peoples  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Many  years  of  experience  in  scientific  relief  work 
preceded  Mr.  Folks'  appointment  as  organizer 
and  director  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Affairs 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  France  and,  later, 
as  special  commissioner  to  Southeastern  Europe. 
This  is  a  special  study  of  the  effect  of  the  shock 
of  war  on  the  children  and  the  adult  exiles. 
Definite  answers  to  the  question.  What  can 
America  do  in  the  present  situation  of  Europe?, 
are    suggested   by    Mr.    Folks'   book. 

The   Peace   Conference,  Day  by  Day.     By 

Charles  T.  Thompson.  With  an  introductory 
letter  by  Colonel  E.  M.  House.  Brentano's. 
423    pp.     111. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
Associated  Press  Foreign  Service.  He  acted  as 
special  correspondent  in  reporting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  Colonel  House 
has  vouched  for  his  accuracy.  This  book  gives  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  writing  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  and   the  League  of  Nations  Covenant. 

Germany  After  the  Armistice.  By  Maurice 
Berger.  With  a  preface  by  Baron  Beyens.  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons.     333   pp. 

Lieutenant  Berger,  of  the  Belgian  Army,  sum- 
marizes in  this  volume  the  personal  testimony  of 
representative  Germans  concerning  the  conditions 
existing  in  1919.  So  we  have  here  a  picture  of 
the  new  Germany  as  Germans  themselves  see  it. 
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^  .      '     .,      The    summer    climate    of     San 

Echoes  of  the  .  . 

Democratic  ^  rancisco  IS  Icss  suDject  to  waves 
of  heat  and  humidity  than  that 
of  Chicago.  Furthermore,  a  national  con- 
vention on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  more  ad- 
venturous undertaking  than  one  at  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  or  Philadel- 
phia. These  circumstances,  in  part  at  least, 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  great  Demo- 


candidates  began  on  Friday,  when  two  bal- 
lots were  taken.  On  Saturday  the  roll  was 
called  twenty  times  without  securing  even  a 
majority  vote  for  any  candidate,  much  less 
the  required  two-thirds.  Adjournment  was 
taken  until  Monday,  when  twenty-two  more 
ballots  were  taken.  The  nomination  of  Hon. 
James  Middleton  Cox,  Governor  of  Ohio, 
was  accomplished  on  the  forty-fourth  roll- 
cratic    gathering    in    the    new    Auditorium      call  of  the  States,  at  a  very  late  hour  Mon- 


building  at  San  Francisco,  which  opened  on 
the  28th  of  June  and  continued  until  July  6, 
was  far  more  spectacular  and  admittedly 
more  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  than  the 
Republican  convention  at  Chicago.  So  pleased 
were  many  of  the  Democratic  excursionists 
with  their  overland  journey  in  special  trains, 
with  their  sojourn  in  the  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinctive State  of  California,  and  with  their 
return  by  various  scenic  routes,  that  they 
were  ready  to  entertain  the  tentative  sugges- 
tion that  had  been  made  at  San  Francisco 
of  an  ocean  voyage  to  Honolulu  for  the  na- 
,tional  convention  of  1924. 

_     ,,       ,       The  Democratic  convention  was 

Cox  Named  on     .      ,        ,  11  •        1      1        1      • 

Forty-fourth  mdccd  wcll  cntcrtamed,  both  m 
session  and  out  of  session.  Its 
exercises  when  in  full  assembly  were  marked 
by  much  of  the  picturesque  oratorical  variety 
of  the  traditional  conventions  of  earlier 
days,  while  San  Francisco  and  its  environ- 
ment afforded  ample  diversions  and  pleasures 
for  the  unoccupied   hours.     The   two-thirds 


day  night.  The  selection  of  a  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  was  left  until  the  after- 
noon of  Tuesday,  an  agreement  upon  Mr. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  of  New  York, 
having  been  reached  among  the  managers. 
By  that  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  dele- 
gates were  already  journeying  homeward,  or 
entering  upon  periods  of  Western  vacation 
travel. 

Notable  '^^^  Convention  lasted  three  or 
Convention  four  days  longer  than  that  of 
loures  ^^^  Republicans,  and  the  num- 
ber of  ballots  taken  was  precisely  the  same  as 
in  the  Baltimore  convention  eight  years  ear- 
lier, which  nominated  Woodrow  Wilson  over 
Champ  Clark.  As  in  that  Baltimore  conven- 
tion and  in  several  others,  the  most  conspic- 
uous personality  at  San  Francisco  was  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan.  He  did  not  dominate, 
but  he  was  the  favorite  of  the  galleries  and 
he  had  to  be  reckoned  with  at  every  turn  by 
the  two  opposing  sets  of  managers,  to  neither 
of  which  Bryan  belonged.     As  an  orator  and 


rule  has  a  tendency  to  prolong  the  balloting,      platform  figure,  the  Hon.  Bourke  Cockran, 


and  the  wider  margins  of  uncertainty  incite 
oratorical  effort  and  give  the  managers  of 
the  rival  candidacies  more  of  those  always- 
welcomed  opportunities  for  floor  demonstra- 
tion and  for  novel  devices  of  an  advertising 
and  promotion  character.  The  convention 
met  and  organized  on  Monday  and  spent  the 
following  three  days  in  preliminary  business 
and  the  adoption  of  a  platform.     Voting  for 


of  New  York,  who  was  present  as  Tam- 
many's chief  spokesman,  ranked  with  Mr. 
Bryan,  as  also  he  had  done  in  previous  con- 
ventions. Probably  the  most  popular  and 
successful  member  of  the  Democratic  con- 
vention was  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Committee,  Mr.  Homer  S.  Cummings,  who 
acted  as  temporary  chairman  and  made  the 
keynote  speech.      In    respect    to   well-earned 
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influence  and  popularity,  Mr.  Cummings, 
who  is  an  excellent  Connecticut  lawyer, 
holds  a  position  very  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
\Vill  H.  Hays,  who  was  the  most  influential 
and  popular  member  of  the  Republican  con- 
vention at  Chicago,  and  who,  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  contacts  with  all  shades  of 
Pcirty  opinion  and  with  Republicans  in  the 
different  States  as  well  as  in  Washington, 
was  probably  the  man  best  qualified  to  have 
spoken  for  his  party  at  Chicago  precisely  as 
Air.  Cummings  spoke  at  San  Francisco. 

^,    ^       ,     Mr.    Cummings    did    not    have 

The  Keynote      i  •  i  ^  ,  ,      . 

Speech  by  himselt  made  permanent  chair- 
ummings  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Democratic  conven- 
tion, and  this  position  was  accorded  to  Sen- 
ator Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  whose  selection 
was  agreeable  to  President  Wilson  and  the 
Administration.  Senator  Robinson's  princi- 
pal speech  was  devoted  largely  to  criticism 
and  disparagement  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form as  adopted  at  Chicago.  The  two  great 
documents  produced  by  the  Democratic  con- 
vention are  Mr.  Cummings's  keynote  speech 
and  Senator  Carter  Glass's  platform.  Both 
of  these  notable  compositions  had  been  sub- 
mitted in  advance  to  President  Wilson  and 
had  received  the  stamp  of  his  endorsement. 
This  remark,  of  course,  applies  to  the  plat- 
form in  its  original  draft,  and  not  to  cer- 
tain details  for  which  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee at  San  Francisco  was  responsible  and 
which  had  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  parts 
of  the  platform  that  were  of  chief  concern 
to  the  President.  That  the  Democratic  Party 
made  a  remarkable  record  of  legislative 
achievement  in  Wilson's  first  term  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  impartial  political  history.  Mr.  Cum- 
mings, in  a  series  of  terse  sentences,  sum- 
marized that  record  with  cumulative  power 
and  telling  effect.  It  was  wholly  legitimate. 
In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  for 
Mr.  Cummings  to  present  the  Democratic 
case  from  the  party  standpoint  and  to  make 
the  most  and  the  best  of  It.  His  Republican 
friends,  of  whom  he  has  many,  were  justified 
in  complimenting  him  upon  having  made  a 
great  convention  speech,  eloquent  without 
being  diffuse,  and  concrete  In  Its  allusions 
without  being  tedious  or  undramatic. 

Eloquent      P^ssIng   dircctly   to    the   conduct 
Supportof     of  the  war  and  the  negotiation  of 

vV  If  son  rOllCiBS  ti   *■  v--^  •  - 

peace,  Mr.  Cummmgs  draws  a 
brilliant  picture  of  America's  effort,  and  In 
several  striking  paragraphs  rises  above  the 
partisan    plane.      His   attempt   to   throw   the 


Republicans  on  the  defensive  in  his  discus- 
sion of  unpreparedness  before  oui  making 
war  in  1917  is  not  unskilful,  perhaps,  as  a 
bit  of  platform  debating,  but  it  can  hardly 
convince  the  impartial  student  of  the  facts. 
The  reasons  for  extensive  war  preparation 
did  not  exist  during  the  Roosevelt  and  Taft 
administrations.  But  when  the  whole  world 
was  ablaze  with  a  war  that  affected  vitally 
the  Interest  of  all  neutrals,  the  reasons  for 
important  military  and  naval  expansion  were 
obvious  and  imperative.  Democrats  con- 
trolled the  Administration  and  both  houses 
of  Congress,  and  they  must  accept  responsi- 
bility for  failing  to  see  that  there  are  times 
when  large  preparation  for  war  Is  the  best 
way  to  avert  it.  More  than  half  of  Mr. 
Cummings's  speech  is  devoted  to  eloquent 
advocacy  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  a 
means  of  preventing  future  wars  and  to  a 
defense  of  President  Wilson  in  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Senate.  In  this  elaborate 
presentation — which  had  been  subjected  to 
the  studious  scrutiny  of  those  most  impor- 
tantly concerned,  it  Is  to  be  assumed  that 
Mr.  Cummings  has  stated  the  case  for  ''Wil- 
sonism"  as  well  as  could  be  done. 


COMPETITION  AMONG  OHIO  NEWSIES 
From  the  Citizen  (Columbus,  Ohio) 
(Harding's  telcRram  to  Cox:  "I  recall  a  much  re- 
marked cartoon  which  portrayed  you  and  me  as  news- 
boys contending  for  the  White  House  delivery.  It 
seems  to  have  been  prophetic.  As  an  Ohioan  and  a 
fellow  publisher,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  notable 
victory") 
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y..    ,  Much    of    the    answer    to    Mr. 

The  League  .  1111 

Question  as  Cummings  s  speech  had  been 
made  in  advance  by  Senator 
Lodge's  less  eloquent  but  perhaps  more  his- 
torically accurate  effort  at  Chicago.  It  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  in  this  campaign 
for  the  cool-headed  and  well-informed  citi- 
zen to  arouse  himself  to  any  fury  of  bitter 
feeling  over  either  side  of  the  controversy 
about  the  League  of  Nations.  All  lead- 
ing Democrats  and  all  leading  Republicans 
alike  in  private  conversation,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  admit  that  if  the  President  had 
remained  in  the  White  House  and  sent  a 
wisely  selected  group  of  Peace  Commission- 
ers to  join  in  the  Conference  at  Paris  and 
in  the  conclusions  at  Versailles,  he  could  have 
dominated  the  framing  of  a  treaty  probably 
more  satisfactory  to  him  than  the  one  he 
actually  brought  home,  and,  further,  could 
have  secured  its  immediate  ratification.  It 
would  have  been  based  upon  his  Fourteen 
Points,  and  he  would  have  received  plaudits 
much  more  satisfying  than  the  momentary 
adulation  with  which  he  was  greeted  when 
he  visited  Europe.  Mr.  Cummings  does  not 
succeed  in  convincing  thoughtful  people  that 
the  Lodge  reservations  were  of  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  treaty,  or  likely  to  impede  the 
beneficial  working  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
any  more  than  Mr.  Lodge  had  succeeded  in 
convincing  that  same  class  of  readers  and 
thinkers  that  the  determined  position  of  Re- 
publican Senators  under  his  leadership  had 
saved  the  United  States  from  the  imminent 
peril  of  being  drawn  into  a  maelstrom  of  in- 
ternational adventures  against  the  country's 
will  and  to  its  inevitable  destruction. 

Not  a  Proper  ^"  ^^^  "^^^"'  ^^^  reservations 
Issue  for  were  not  harmful  to  the  treaty, 
and  they  may  have  been  useful 
as  explaining  the  position  of  the  United 
States.  The  thing  that  has  been  harmful  to 
this  country  and  to  the  world  has  been  the 
deadlock  between  President  and  Senate. 
Party  spirit  in  such  a  matter  as  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Treaty  was  not  justifiable,  and  a 
compromise  ought  to  have  been  reached 
promptly.  The  Democratic  orators  and  also 
the  platform  at  San  Francisco  were  at  some 
pains  to  show  that  Republican  leaders  had 
been  committed  by  their  earlier  utterances  to 
some  kind  of  League  of  Nations  as  a  means  of 
preventing  future  wars.  .  This,  of  course,  is 
entirely  true.  If,  therefore,  the  Republicans 
rather  than  the  Democrats  had  been  nego- 
tiating the  peace  treaty,  it  is  quite  believable 


HON.    HOMER    S.    CUMMINGS,    OF    CONNECTICUT,    AS 

HE  APPEARED  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Mr.  Cummings'  keynote  speech  proved  to  be  a  brilliant 
party   document) 

that  they  would  have  worked  as  earnestly 
for  international  guarantees  against  war  as 
Mr.  Wilson  himself.  The  Democrats  at 
San  Francisco  would  have  faced  the  cam- 
paign in  the  thick  of  a  bitter  party  quarrel 
if  they  had  repudiated  their  own  leader  and 
his  policies.  It  was  obviously  necessary  that 
the  orators  and  the  platform  should  support 
''Wilsonism"  to  the  full  measure. 

The  Rival      After  condeming  the  Republican 
Platforms  and  Senators    for    not    ratifying    the 

the  League       ^        ^  1       •         1   1  1       ^        • 

treaty  as  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Democratic  platform  opens  the 
door  a  little  way  by  means  of  the  following 
sentence : 

We  advocate  the  immediate  ratification  of  the 
treaty  without  reservations  which  would  impair 
its  essential  integrity,  but  do  not  oppose  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  reservations  making  clearer  or 
more  specific  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
to  the  League  associates. 

The  Republican  platform  had  declared  pos- 
itively for  international  institutions  to  estab- 
lish the  reign  of  law  and  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion and  war.  It  had  praised  the  Republi- 
can Senators  for  opposing  the  League  oi 
Nations  as  submitted  by  the  President.  It 
is  so  phrased  that  while  it  presents  general 
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©  Harris  &  Ewing 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  AS   HE   NOW  APPEARS 

(On  Saturday,  July  19,  Mr.  Wilson  was  photographed 
at  his  desk  by  Mr.  George  W.  Harris,  of  the  firm  of 
Harris  &  Ewing.  The  President  has  evidently  gained  in 
weight.  The  picture  above  is  one  of  a  number  taken  on 
that  date,  and  these  are  the  first  ones  that  have  been 
made   since  Mr.    Wilson's   illness   began    last    September) 

principles  upon  which  the  different  groups  of 
Republican  leaders  can  unite,  it  does  not  tie 
the  hands  of  Hiram  Johnson  in  opposing  the 
present  League  of  Nations,  nor  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Taft  and  others  in  supporting  the 
League  with  certain  reservations.  There  is 
imphcd  in  the  platforms  and  the  speeches  of 
both  great  conventions  the  evident  belief 
that  we  are  not  going  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
about  questions  of  this  kind  until  one  party 
or  the  other  is  in  full  control  of  the  organs 
of  Government. 

Action  When     ^^    Senator    Harding   should    be 
the  Deadlock    elected      President,      and      there 

la  Relieued  u       l  j    l  ti  i  i  •  •       • 

snould  be  a  Kepublican  majority 
in  the  Senate,  it  is  fairly  probable  that 
America  would  enter  the  League  of  Nations, 
upon  some  terms,  while  ratifying  the  treaty 


w^ith  Germany  and  establishing  peace  in  a 
legal  sense.  In  like  manner,  if  Governor 
Cox  should  be  elected  and  the  Senate  should 
be  Democratic,  it  is  wholly  probable  that  the 
peace  question  would  be  settled  without  much 
delay.  Both  Harding  and  Cox  have  served 
in  Congress,  and  neither  of  them  seems  to 
entertain  Mr.  Wilson's  view  of  the  presi- 
dency as  a  post  of  dominating  personal  lead- 
ership. Nevertheless,  either  of  them  would 
be  embarrassed — and  to  some  extent  the  dead- 
lock would  continue — if  he  should  enter  the 
White  House  with  the  opposing  party  in  con- 
trol of  either  or  both  houses  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Wilson  carried  his  leadership  strongly 
and  successfully  through  the  six  years  that 
comprised  three  Democratic  Congresses ;  but 
he  has  not  been  able  to  do  business  with  the 
present  Republican  Congress,  largely  be- 
cause his  acquired  habit  of  leadership  does 
not  yield  easily  to  the  changed  conditions 
which  have  called  for  compromises  and  for 
frank  recognition  of  the  popular  verdict  in 
the  last  Congressional  elections. 

Any  great  body  of  men  consti- 
T^rshfp  tuting  a  political  party,  a  re- 
ligious sect,  or  a  distinct  racial 
element,  will  follow  and  obey  a  leader  if 
the  man  who  holds  that  position  shows 
power,  inspires  confidence,  and  produces  re- 
sults. Measured  by  those  tests,  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Wilson  stands  as  an  accom- 
plished fact.  His  period  of  national 
leadership  ended  with  the  congressional  elec- 
tions of  1918.  Peacemaking  at  the  end  of 
the  Great  War — the  armistice  having  taken 
effect  at  the  time  of  these  American  elections 
of  November,  1918 — was  a  national  rather 
than  a  party  responsibility.  Mr.  Wilson's 
great  mistake  consisted  in  his  acting  upon  the 
theory  that  the  nation  was  continuing  to  be 
responsive  to  his  personal  leadership.  He  had 
promised  to  keep  the  Senate  and  the  country 
informed  of  proceedings  at  Paris,  but  condi- 
tions made  it  difficult  to  carry  out  this  under- 
taking. If  the  Senate  had  been  represented 
by  one  Democratic  and  one  Republican  mem- 
ber on  the  Peace  Commission  much  of  the 
difficulty  that  arose  might  have  been  obviated. 
General  Bliss  on  that  Commission  was 
known  to  the  country  as  a  military  authority, 
and  Mr.  Henry  White  was  known  as  a  life- 
long diplomatist  of  wide  European  experi- 
ence ;  but  neither  of  these  admirable  gentle- 
men was  in  any  sense  representative  of  the 
party  organizations  that  had  just  faced  each 
other  in  our  American  elections. 
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.  The  only  political  representatives 
Detachment  on  the  Commission  besides  the 
in  arts  President  himself  were  Secretary 
Lansing,  head  of  the  State  Department,  and 
Colonel  House,  who  had  been  the  President's 
closest  adviser  in  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
In  the  course  of  the  protracted  peace  negotia- 
tions at  Paris,  President  Wilson  found  him- 
self in  disagreement  with  both  Secretary  Lan- 
sing and  Colonel  House.  In  due  time  Mr. 
Lansing  was  dismissed  from  his  Cabinet 
office,  and  the  relationship  of  confidential 
adviser  which  had  been  sustained  by  Colonel 
House  for  six 
years  or  more  was 
abruptly  termi- 
nated. If  Mr. 
Wilson  could  have 
changed  the  form 
of  his  leadership, 
submerging  the 
personal  element 
of  it,  he  might 
have  continued  to 
guide  the  country 
through  the  in- 
herent power  of 
his  official  position. 
But  his  later  meth- 
ods, in  view  of 
changed  political 
conditions,  were 
not  conducive  to 
the  results  that  he 
sought  to  attain. 
At  a  time  when  he 
should  have  led 
the  country  as  a  whole  he  relied  so  strongly 
upon  his  previously  unchallenged  right  of 
Democratic  leadership  that  he  sacrificed  the 
unity  of  his  own  party.  His  detachment  had 
at  length  became  too  great  for  purposes  of 
practical   achievement. 

Formal        ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  endorsed  him   and 
Endorsement  at  his   two   administrations   at   San 

San  Francisco    -r<  •  111  1  r        1 

i:*rancisco  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  Democrats  in  the  campaign  upon 
which  we  are  now  entering.  It  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  party  to  uphold  the  President  in 
such  speeches  as  those  of  Chairman  Cum- 
mings  and  Senator  Robinson.  It  was  also 
the  obvious  business  of  the  convention  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions so  loyal,  sincere,  and  able  a  supporter 
of  Mr.  Wilson  as  Senator  Carter  Glass,  of 
Virginia.  The  platform,  which  is  a  skilful 
dissertation   rather  than  a  terse  creed,   sup- 


@  Keystone  View  Co. 

SENATOR   ROBINSON.   OF 

ARKANSAS 

(Permanent  chairman   of  the 
San    Francisco    convention) 


ports  the  President  to  the  utmost  and  chal- 
lenges the  Republicans  at  every  point.  But 
the  undercurrent  in  the  convention  was  one 
of  reaction  from  President  Wilson's  domi- 
nation. Except  for  his  natural  and  proper 
interest  in  the  keynote  speech  and  the  plat- 
form, there  was  no  evidence  at  all  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  trying  to  run  the  conven- 
tion— much  less  that  he  was  assuming  to  dic- 
tate the  nominee.  If  there  had  been  a  Wil- 
son candidate,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Mr. 
McAdoo  and  Attorney-General  Palmer 
would  have  entered  the  convention  as  rival 
candidates  with  equal  strength,  and  that  the 
Palmer  support  would  have  been  maintained 
through  thirty-eight  ballots. 

Wilson's       Upon  the  adoption  of  the  plat- 
Message  as  a    form  and  bcforc  taking  up  the 
choice  of  a  candidate,   the   con- 
vention   had    telegraphed    compliments    and 
congratulations  to  President  Wilson  and  had 

received  from  him  a 
telegram  In  reply 
which  was  meant  to 
be  a  campaign  docu- 
ment of  Importance, 
and  which,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be 
quoted  In  full  at 
this  point  in  our  re- 
view and  comment: 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Washington,  July  2 

Hon.  Homer  S.  Cum- 
MiNGS,  Chairman 
Democratic  National 
Committee,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

It    was    with    the 
most  grateful  appre- 
ciation    that     I     re- 
ceived   the    message 
from  the  Convention 
so     kindly     trans- 
mitted by  you.    It  is 
a  source  of  profound 
pride  with  me  to  re- 
ceive such  an  evidence  of  the  confidence  of 
the  great  party  which  derives  its  principles 
direct   and    untainted   from   the   founders   of 
our  Government  and  the  authors  of  our  lib- 
erty.    While  our  opponents  are  endeavoring 
to  isolate  us  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
we  are  following  the  vision  of  the  founders 
of    the    Republic,    who    promised    the    world 
the  counsel  and  leadership  of  the  free  people 
of  the  United   States  in  all  matters  that  af- 
fected human  liberty  and  the  justice  of  law. 
That  promise  we  deliberately  renewed  when 
we  entered   the  great  war  for   human   free- 
dom, and  we  now  keep  faith  with  those  who 
died  in   Flanders   Fields  to   redeem   it. 


SENATOR  GLASS,  OF 

VIRGINIA 

(Chairman  of  the  resolu- 
tions committee  and  chief 
author  of  the  Democratic 
platform) 
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HON.   ALFRED  E.    SMITH,   GOVERNOR  OF    NEW   YORK 

CWho  was  one  of  the  most  popular  figures  in  the  Demo- 
cratic  national   convention) 

That  I  should  have  been  accorded  leader- 
ship in  such  great  matters  fills  my  heart  with 
gratitude  and  pride,  and  the  course  the  party 
has  taken  fills  me  with  a  perfect  confidence 
that  it  will  go  from  victory  to  victory  until 
the  true  traditions  of  the  Republic  are  vin- 
dicated and  the  world  convinced  not  only 
of  our  strength  and  prowess,  but  of  our  in- 
tegrity and  our  devotion  to  the  highest 
ideals.  This  is  a  conquering  purpose,  and 
nothing  can  defeat  it. 

WooDROw  Wilson. 

There  had  been  some  needless  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  President's  friends  lest  the 
platform  should  not  fully  sustain  the  White 
House  doctrines,  claims,  and  record;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  President  regarded  his 
convention  work  as  happily  finished  before 
the  balloting  had  begun. 

No  White  House  ^^  ^^'^  reported  that  attempts  to 
Favorite       sccurc    the    President's    interven- 

Appeured         ..•  •        r  c  i-  i 

tion  in  tavor  ot  one  candidate  or 
another,  as  the  balloting  proceeded  and  as 
the  convention  adjourned  over  Sunday,  were 
not  successful.  It  is  true  that  a  majority  of 
the  leaders  who  were  regarded  as  most  in 
accord  with  the  administration  were  sup- 
porters of  the  candidacy  of  William  G.  Mc- 
Adoo.  But  there  had  never  been  a  hint  of 
disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
of   the   candidacy   of   the   Hon.  A.   Mitchell 


Palmer,  himself  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
Mr.  McAdoo  had  been  willing  to  accept  the 
nomination  if  it  came  to  him,  but  had  not 
made  himself  an  open  or  active  candidate  and 
had  requested  that  his  name  should  not  be 
presented.  On  his  own  part,  as  well  as  upon 
the  President's,  there  had  been  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  rules  of  delicacy  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  McAdoo  is  the  President's 
son-in-law.  The  New  York  delegation  was 
almost  solid  in  its  adherence  to  the  Tammany 
leadership  of  Mr.  .Charles  F.  Murphy,  and 
it  was  unanimous  at  the  beginning  of  the 
convention  in  allowing  New  York's  block 
of  ninety  votes  to  go  as  a  compliment  to  the 
Governor,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  whose  name 
had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran. 
Governor  Smith  proved  a  highly  popular 
figure  in  the  convention,  and  the  complimen- 
tary votes  for  him  continued  through  several 
ballots,  while  Tammany  was  carefully  study- 
ing the  situation. 


^     ...  .  As  a  matter  of  record,  we  may 

Candidates  on  ,.        .,        .  ^. 

tiie  Opening  notc  hcrc  the  distribution  of 
votes  on  the  first  ballot,  which 
was  taken  Friday  afternoon,  July  2nd.  The 
total  number  of  members  of  the  convention 
was  1094,  and  under  the  two-thirds  rule  729 
votes  were  necessary  to  a  choice.  This  first 
ballot  gave  a  substantial  number  of  votes  to 
as  many  as  sixteen  candidates.  These  were 
as  follows,  in  the  order  of  the  strength  they 
showed : 

William  G.  McAdoo  of  New  York.  .  .   266 
Attorney-General    Palmer   of  Pennsyl- 
vania        256 

Governor  Cox  of  Ohio 134 

Governor  Smith  of  New  York 109 

Governor  Edwards  of  New  Jersey.  .  .     42 
Vice-President  Marshall  of  Indiana..      35 

Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma 33 

Ambassador   Davis  of   West   Virginia     32 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Meredith   of 

Iowa    27 

Senator  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia....     26^ 
Chairman     Homer     S.     Cummings     of 

Connecticut    25 

Senator  Simmons  of  North  Carolina..      24 

James  W.  Gerard  of  New  York 21 

Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mis- 
sissippi          20 

Senator    Hitchcock   of    Nebraska 18 

Hon.  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri 9 

A  few  years  ago  the  most  prominent  candi- 
dates before  a  Democratic  convention  were 
Mr.  Bryan  and  Senator  Underwood,  of  Ala- 
bama. It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  note 
the  fact  that  upon  this  first  ballot  one  single 
delegate   voted    for   Bryan,   while   a   half. of 
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a  single  split  vote  was  given  to  Underwood. 
Champ  Clark  had  been  the  favorite  eight 
years  ago,  while  this  )^ear  his  vote  on  no  suc- 
ceeding ballot  was  as  high  as  on  the  first, 
when  he  received  nine.  There  was  one  vote 
for  Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy  and  one 
for  William  Randolph  Hearst,  also  one  for 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,  Bainbridge 
Colby,  who  was  very  prominent  in  the  con- 
vention as  an  eloquent  speakef  and  a  per- 
sonal representative  of  President  Wilson, 
but  whose  membership  in  the  Republican  and 
Progressive  parties  has  been  too  recent  to  give 
him  the  authority  that  he  might  otherwise 
have  had  in  Democratic  councils. 

o^x*  With     so     many     favorite     sons 

Shifts  on  .  -^ 

the  Seventh     m     evidence,     the     presentation 

Roll-Can  L  ^1  1  4.  •      „  1 

speeches,   though   oratorical 

enough,  finally  emptied  the  galleries.  The 
balloting,  however,  held  the  crowds  through 
long  hours  of  suspense  while  the  leaders  were 
trying  to  make  combinations  behind  the 
scenes.  The  New  York  delegation  had  cast 
its  solid  ninety  votes  for  Governor  "Al" 
Smith  through  six  ballots.  The  break  came 
on  the  seventh,  when  sixty-eight  New  York 
votes  were  swung  over  to  Governor  Cox, 
while  sixteen  went  to  McAdoo,  two  to 
Palmer  and  one  to  Davis.  Also  through 
six  ballots  the  twenty-eight  votes  of  New 
Jersey  had  held  to  Governor  Edwards  as  the 
favorite  son,  but  on  the  seventh  ballot 
twenty-five  of  these  had  gone  to  Cox  and 
three  to  McAdoo.  Ohio,  of  course,  had 
from  the  beginning  cast  a  solid  forty-eight 
votes  for  Governor  Cox,  while  Indiana  had 
given  its  thirty  for  its  own  son,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall.  It  was  on  the  sixth  ballot 
that  the  Indiana  men,  under  the  leadership 
of  Tom  Taggart,  had  made  a  break,  seven- 
teen going  for  Cox,  eleven  holding  to  Mar- 
shall, and  two  voting  for  McAdoo. 


Cox 


After  a  few  more  ballots  Cox 
versus        had  absorbed  the  entire  strength 

of  the  neighboring  State.  Illi- 
nois on  the  first  ballot  had  given  thirty-five 
of  its  fifty-eight  votes  to  Palmer,  nine  to 
McAdoo,  nine  to  Cox  and  five  to  Smith.  On 
the  twelfth  ballot  the  Palmer  strength  in 
Illinois  all  went  to  Cox,  who  thus  received 
forty-four  votes  •  as  against  fourteen  for 
McAdoo.  At  the  very  start  all  of  Ken- 
tucky's twenty-six  votes  were  for  Cox  ex- 
cept three  that  were  for  McAdoo,  Thus  the 
seventh  ballot  was  a  significant  one,  McAdoo 
and  Palmer  having  both  gained  a  few  votes, 


while  Cox  more  than  doubled  his  original 
strength,  and  candidates  like  Smith  and 
Edwards  had  practically  disappeared  in  the 
Cox  Interest,  as  also  had  the  Mississippi  vote 
originally  cast  for  John  Sharp  Williams.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  North  Carolina  vote  for 
Simmons  had  gone  to  McAdoo.  Senator 
Glass  had  made  so  fine  an  impression  that 
Virginia's  twenty-four  votes  adhered  to  him 
until  the  thirtieth  ballot,  after  which  there 
was  a  tendency  to  divide  the  votes  among  the 
leading  candidates.  This  seventh  ballot  then 
showed  384  for  McAdoo,  295 ^^  for  Cox, 
and  267^  for  Palmer,  with  Owen,  Davis, 
Glass,  Cummings  and  Marshall  still  on  the 
slate  as  lesser  candidates. 

„,.  ,.  The    Palmer   support   was   tena- 

Ohio  Man  .  i  •        i 

Wins  on  cious,  but  it  began  to  decline 
or  y-  our  after  this  seventh  ballot,  where 
it  had  reached  its  highest  point.  It  fell  as 
low  as  144  on  the  twenty-first  ballot,  rose 
again  gradually  until  it  reached  222  on  the 
thirty-fifth,  and  broke  almost  completely  on 
the  thirty-ninth,  at  which  time  late  Monday 
evening  the  Cox  strength  had  jumped  eighty- 
five  votes  and  again  taken  the  first  place — a 
position  It  had  gained  en  the  twelfth  ballot, 
and  had  held  until  the  thirtieth.     The  bare 


HON.    PAT    HARRISON,    UNITED    STATES    SENATOR 

FROM    MISSISSIPPI 

CWho  is  credited  with  having  done  more  than  any  other 
delegate  to  bring  about  the  nomination  of  Governor  Cox) 
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majority  (548)  was  also  reached  by  Cox  on 
the  forty-second,  and  on  the  forty-third  he 
had  567,  with  ^IcAdoo  standing  at  412  and 
Ambassador  Davis  as  the  leading  *'dark 
horse"  at  SV/z.  It  accords  with  the  estab- 
lished etiquette  of  Democratic  Conventions 
(not  observed  however  m  1912)  to  grant  the 
requisite  two-thirds  majority  on  the  .next 
ballot  after  a  candidate  has  shown  himself 
able  to  secure  the  majority  vote  w^hich  under 
ordinar>'  rules  would  win  the  nomination. 
Thus  on  the  forty-fourth  ballot  delegations 
rapidly  changed  their  votes  to  Cox  and  the 
choice  was  speedily  made  unanimous  by  ac- 
clamation. 

,,,.  ,    ,        It  is  possible  that  Mr.  McAdoo 

M'Adoo  a  ^  ...        ,       ,    , 

Genuine  could  havc  won  if  he  had  been 
an  active  candidate.  He  was  the 
plurality  choice  through  the  first  eleven  bal- 
lots ;  stood  second  during  the  next  eighteen ; 
held  first  rank  again  for  nine  votes  (until 
the  thirty-ninth)  ;  and  then  lost  rapidly 
until  the  clear  majority  for  Cox  on  the 
forty-third  led  to  the  requisite  two-thirds 
majority  on  the  forty-fourth.  Mr.  McAdoo's 
record  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
been  that  of  a  most  resourceful,  courageous 
and  brilliant  executive,  and  his  management 
of  the  railroads  for  war  purposes  had 
achieved  the  immediate  end,  while  winning 
for  him  the  loyal  good-will  of  railway  labor. 
Tammany  was  persistently  against  him ;  and 
for  once  Tammany  has  returned  happy  from 
a  national  convention. 

Mr.  Palmer's    T^^  Attomey-Gcneral  had  held 
Defeat  a       his  own  as  a  strong  third  until 

Compliment       ^i  i   •  •      i     i      n  tt-      i 

the  thirty-ninth  ballot.  His  best 
vote  showed  arnong  his  adherents  seventy- 
three  of  the  seventy-six  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gates, thirty-two  from  Illinois,  twenty-six 
from  Iowa,  sixteen  from  Massachusetts, 
eleven  from  Michigan,  and  substantial  votes 
from  Missouri,  Colorado,  Maine,  South 
Dakota  and  Florida,  with  many  scattering 
votes.  In  the  resolute  endeavor  to  enforce 
the  Lever  Act  and  give  -the  country  its 
necessary  coal,  he  had  antagonized  certain 
labor  elements;  and  in  the  attempt  to  protect 
the  country  against  revolutionary  Reds  and  to 
do  his  part  towards  securing  the  deportation 
of  undesirable  aliens,  he  had  brought  upon 
himself  a  great  deal  of  shallow  and  undis- 
criminating  criticism.  The  bitterness  against 
Palmer  was  a  tribute  to  his  courage  and 
strength.  It  was  evident  that  the  conven- 
tion, while  ready  to  make  the  platform  agree- 


able to  the  Persident  and  his  official  family, 
was  not  inclined  to  give  the  nomination  to 
any  member  or  ex-member  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
cabinet.  It  is  possible  that  if  Mr..  McAdoo 
and  Mr.  Palmer  had  absolutely  withdrawn 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  voting  they  might 
have  helped  to  nominate  a  lesser  candidate 
strongly  identified  with  Mr.  Wilson's  view^s, 
like  Carter  Glass,  Senator  Owen,  Secretary 
Meredith,  or  John  W.  Davis ;  but  the  con- 
vention as  a  whole  was  not  accepting  dicta- 
tion, and  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  such  combination  could  have  been 
formed. 

The  Ticket      '^^^   morc  general  view   is   that 
Regarded  as     a   Strong   ticket   was   nominated. 

Strong  111 

and  that  the  convention  gave 
itself  an  agreeable  surprise — and  its  op- 
ponents a  certain  shock  of  disappointment — 
by  its  brilliancy  and  its  general  harmony. 
Undoubtedly  this  has  seemed  to  all  com- 
petent observers  to  be  a  Republican  year;  and 
yet  the  gathering  at  San  Francisco  was  far 
from  being  forlorn  or  despondent.  It  still 
looks  like  a  Republican  year,  but  certainly 
the  Democrats  are  not  banking  upon  assured 
defeat.  Governor  Cox  has  had  a  career 
which  is  recounted  for  our  readers  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  by  the  competent  pen 
of  Mr.  Howard  Egbert,  who  is  editor  of  the 
Dayton  News.  Mr.  Cox,  like  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  Mr.  Harding,  has  grown  up 
as  a  newspaper  editor,  publisher  and  owner. 
The  typical  publisher  whose  life  has  been 
identified  with  the  welfare  of  a  growing  and 


GOVKRNOR   cox   TAKING    THE   OATH 
(The  photograph  shows  Chief  Justice  IIuRh  L.  Nichols, 
of  Ohio,  administering  the  oath  of  office  to  Governor  Cox 
as  he  entered  upon   his  third  term) 
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prosperous  American  community  has  by 
reason  of  his  calling  a  fitness  for  public  ser- 
vice that  assures  him  a  leading  place  in  the 
affairs  of  his  vicinity  and  his  State.  He  may 
from  that  standpoint  go  further  in  official 
life,  or  he  may  prefer  to  exercise  his  influence 
chiefly  through  the  functions  of  the  press. 
Senator  Harding  and  Governor  Cox  have 
been  tested  in  their  home  towns  and  In  their 
own  State  of  Ohio. 


Qualities  and 
Views  of 
Qou.  Cox 


Mr.  Cox  represented  his  district 
in  Congress  for  several  terms 
and  has  been  three  times  elected 
Governor.  He  has  those  alert  sympathies 
and  aptitudes  that  are  awakened  and  trained 
in  the  development  of  honest  and  capable 
newspaper  men.  The  business  of  editing  or 
publishing  a  paper  in  an  American  com- 
munity makes  a  man  public-minded  and  pub- 
lic-spirited. He  is  not  likely  to  succeed  at  his 
calling  if  he  does  not  quickly  learn  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  progress  and  welfare  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  It  must  be  his  habit  to  keep 
open  the  windows  of  his  mind ;  and  though 
he  may  at  times  be  a  partisan  fighter,  he  is 
not  likely  to  become  fixed  and  hardened  in 
his  prejudices,  and  he  can  usually  learn  by 
observation  and  experience.  In  an  article 
published  by  us  last  month  in  advance  of 
the  San  Francisco  convention  it  was  shown 
that  Governor  Cox  has  initiated  many  im- 
portant reforms  In  State  government  and  has 
helped  to  bring  Ohio  Into  line  with  progres- 
sive ideas  in  many  valuable  details  of 
statute  law  and  public  administration.  Mr. 
Egbert  also  brings  out  these  facts.  In  na- 
tional affairs  Governor  Cox  is  not  strongly 
identified  with  any  policies  that  are  Involved 
in  sharp  controversy.  He  will  support  the 
platform  and  will  show  cordiality  toward  the 
Wilson  views  of  America's  international  duty 
and  opportunity;  but  his  temperament  and 
his  methods  are,  of  course,  quite  different 
from  those  of  Mr.  Wilson.  He  may  argue 
for  the  League  of  Nations,  but  It  would  be 
hard  for  him  to  convince  the  country  that  his 
whole  heart  is  wrapped  up  In  Article  X  or 
in  any  other  particular  textual  portions  of 
a  document  which,  after  all,  ought  to  be 
considered  through  its  general  Intentions 
rather  than  through  Its  phraseology. 


Alcohol 

in 
Politics 


The  United  States  has  entered 
upon'  a  tremendous  experiment 
in  prohibiting  the  business  of 
making,  Importing,  and  distributing  intoxi- 
cating  drinks.      It   is   not   strange   that   this 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

GOVERNOR  COX   WITH    HIS  INFANT  DAUGHTER  ANNE 
(This    photograph    was    taken    at     Dayton,     after    the 
Governor   had  been    informed   of   his   nomination   at    San 
Francisco) 

policy  should  have  seemed  to  thousands  of 
politicians  to  have  an  Important,  if  not  a  de- 
termining, place  in  the  contests  of  1920.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  the  liquor  question 
had  played  a  great  part  In  our  politics.  The 
liquor  business  had  controlled  the  political 
elements,  which.  In  turn,  had  dominated  some 
of  our  largest  States  and  many  of  our  prin- 
cipal cities.  Through  local  option  and 
through  State-wide  movements  the  cause  of 
prohibition  had,  In  spite  of  fluctuations,  made 
steady  gains,  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Only  the  exalted  moods  pro- 
duced by  seeing  millions  of  American  boys 
leaving  home  In  uniform  had  carried  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  through  Congress 
and  through  Its  rapid  round  of  the  State 
legislatures.  Reaction  was  bound  to  come 
with  the  return  of  the  soldiers.  The  wets 
began  to  assert  themselves  vociferously,  their 
spokesmen  Including  millionaire  clubmen  and 
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influential  labor  leaders.  The  politicians  in 
both  parties  as  recently  as  two  months  ago 
had  become  more  afraid  of  the  "wets"  than 
of  the  "drys." 

..^^  „  Many  Eastern  Republican  lead- 
won  at  ers  supposed  that  the  Chicago 
Chicago  platform  would  have  to  concede 
something  to  the  wets.  The  drys  on  their 
part  were  willing  to  forego  a  positive  plank 
favoring  prohibition  at  Chicago,  provided  the 
wets  w^ould  abandon  their  plan  of  forcing  a 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  on  the 
question  of  modifying  the  Volstead  Act  in 
favor  of  light  whines  and  beers.  The  strong 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upholding 
the  Constitution  and  the  Volstead  law  came 
just  in  time  to  strengthen  the  drys  at  Chi- 
cago ;  and  so  the  Republican  platform  did 
not  mention  prohibition,  and  the  subject  was 
not  openly  discussed  in  the  convention.  It 
was  conceded  that  the  drys  were  the  victors 
at  Chicago. 

The  Democrats,  however,  were 

w  fit     ForcBS 

Counted  Upon  regarded   as  containing  stronger 

San  Francisco  e  .  T^'    •    _«        4.U    ^ 

groups  01  wet  politicians  than 
was  the  case  with  the  other  party.  Thus 
Governor  Edwards  of  New  Jersey  had  ap- 
peared as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
purely  on  the  ground  of  his  being  aggressively 
wet  and  having  carried  his  State  on  that 
issue.  Furthermore,  Tammany  Hall,  rep- 
resenting the  great  State  of  New  York,  had 
gone  to  San  Francisco  in  a  decidedly  wet 
mood,  controlling  the  convention's  largest 
delegation  and  supporting  a  wet  candidate 
of  its  ovvn  in  the  person  of  the  popular  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  Alfred  E.  Smith.  Its 
chief  spokesman,  Bourke  Cockran,  was 
charged  by  it  with  the  twofold  task  of  put- 
ting Governor  Smith  in  nomination  and  of 
urging  a  wet  plank  first  upon  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  and  second  upon  the  con- 
vention itself.  It  was  well  known  that  wet 
influences  were  strong  in  the  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky support  of  Governor  Cox.  Mr.  Bryan, 
as  the  country's  most  conspicuous  advocate  of 
prohibition,  had  gone  to  San  Francisco  far 
more  concerned  about  the  fight  between  wets 
and  drys  than  about  the  League  of  Nations 
or  the  mere  question  of  candidates. 

Teatina       '^^^  ^^^^  ""  prohibition  came  in 
Outtht        connection  with  the  adoption  of 
the  platform   and   in   advance  of 
the  balloting  for  candidates.    When  the  plat- 
form was  reported  it  was  found  to  contain  no 


allusion  at  all  to  the  great  experiment  upon 
which  the  country  had  entered.  Then  came 
the  direct  test  of  convention  sentiment  which 
it  was  highly  worth  while  to  have  made. 
Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  presented  a  resolu- 
tion pledging  the  party  to  strict  enforcement 
of  the  Volstead  law  ''without  any  increase  in 
the  alcoholic  content  of  permitted  bever- 
ages." The  bearing  of  this  phrase  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  national  law  (the  Volstead 
Act)  limits  the  alcoholic  content  to  one-half 
of  one  per  cent.  The  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  recently  enacted  laws  fixing  the 
limit  of  2.75  per  cent.  Governor  Coolidge  of 
Massachusetts  had  vetoed  this  law,  telling  the 
legislature  to  wait  until  they  had  heard  from 
the  Supreme  Court.  Soon  after,  on  June  7, 
the  court  sustained  the  Volstead  Act  and 
thereby  nullified  all  State  acts  Inconsistent 
with  it.  The  significance  of  Bryan's  reso- 
lution therefore  is  obvious.  A  wet  Con- 
gress could  modify  the  Volstead  Act  and  in- 
crease the  alcoholic  limit,  with  the  reasonable 
probability  that  the  courts  would  sustain  the 
judgment  of  Congress.  Mr.  Bryan's  resolu- 
tion secured  155  affirmative  votes  as  against 
929  nays.  This  might  have  been  regarded  as 
a  wet  victory;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
drys  had  already  won  by  reason  of  their  suc- 
cess In  keeping  a  wet  plank  out  of  the  plat- 
form. This  was  further  illustrated  by  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran's  appeal  to  the 
convention.  He  took  the  floor  In  advocacy  of 
a  plank  condemning  the  saloon  system,  but 
favoring  the  manufacture  of  light  wines  and 
beers  for  home  consumption.  This  was  lost 
by  356  yeas  to  726  nays. 

/.,  -.u     n   .    Thus  two-thirds  of  the  conven- 

Neither  Party       .  i  •  i  i 

Chaiiengea     tion  votcd  against  the  only  wet 

Prohibition       pj^^j^     ^^^^    ^^g    ^^^j.^j     f^j.    ^^_ 

dorsement.  In  view  of  the  noise  and  clamor 
of  the  wets  before  they  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, It  must  be  conceded  that  the  drys  won 
a  decisive  victory,  although  Mr.  Bryan's  af- 
firmative position  was  not  endorsed.  It  may 
be  fairly  inferred  that  both  parties  are  will- 
ing to  give  prohibition  a  fair  trial.  An  in- 
crease of  the  alcoholic  content  of  drinks  to 
the  extent  of  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
measures  might  not  have  very  bad  results  If 
such  laws  could  be  strictly  enforced.  But  if 
so  much  concession  were  made  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  In  practice  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  drinks  having  a  far  greater  alcoholic 
percentage.  It  Is  understood  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Governor  Cox  Is  that  of  a  believer  in 
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the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  although  as 
President  he  might  not  veto  an  amendment 
to  the  Volstead  Act  which  Congress  should 
pass  upon  its  own  initiative.  While  the  wets 
supported  Cox  at  San  Francisco,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  liquor  interests  would  derive 
any  advantage  from  his  election. 

,.,  Thus  neither  party  took  an   af- 

Welcomed  by  firmative  Stand  either  for  or 
against  prohibition,  but  both  are 
supporting  it  by  implication.  Nor  is  either 
party  bidding  higher  than  the  other  for  the 
favor  of  women  voters.  Both  platforms  call 
for  the  completed  ratification  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment  in  time  for  nation-wide 
woman  suffrage  in  the  pending  contest.  At 
San  Francisco,  it  would  seem,  the  women 
were  more  active  politically  than  at  Chicago. 
The  well-known  English  publicist,  Mr.  A. 
Maurice  Low,  who  has  for  many  years  rep- 
resented London  newspapers  at  Washington, 
has  at  our  request  contributed  to  this  num- 
ber a  brief  sketch  of  the  convention  scene  at 
San  Francisco  as  it  impressed  him,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  new  part  taken  by 
women  in  politics.  The  Third  Party  and 
Socialist  movements  are,  of  course,  recogniz- 
ing women  even  more  fully  than  the  old 
parties. 

Labor  Issues  ^^  ^^^  McAdoo  had  been  nom- 
andthe  inated,  his  personal  popularity 
with  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
and  with  organized  labor  in  general  would 
have  been  a  factor  in  the  election.  The 
record  of  Governor  Cox,  as  Mr.  Egbert's 
article  well  shows,  has  been  in  every  way 
friendly  to  the  interests  of  wage-earners  of 
both  sexes  and  to  their  children.  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  and  other  leaders  of  organized  labor  are 
opposed  to  the  Republican  platform  and 
ticket,  and  are,  at  least  by  comparison,  favor- 
able to  Democratic  success.  The  section  of 
the  Democratic  platform  dealing  with  labor 
makes  a  long  recital  of  laws  passed  and  mea- 
sures taken  during  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion in  the  supposed  interest  of  wage-earn- 
ers. It  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  views  and 
principles  intended  to  invite  the  labor  vote, 
and  phrased  more  rhetorically  than  the  Re- 
publican platform,  but  not  differing  in  any 
substantial  fashion.  Comparing  the  two 
platforms,  the  "industrial  relations"  section 
of  the  Chicago  document  is  the  more  definite, 
and  is  the  result  of  a  more  exhaustive  study 
of  facts  and  opinions ;  but  there  is  no  real 
choice  between  the  two  in  so  far  as  mere  sen- 


timent is  concerned.  The  voters  have  sim- 
ply to  decide  whether  from  their  own  stand- 
points they  would  rather  have  Cox  and  the 
Democrats  in  power  or  Harding  and  the 
Republicans.  Both  parties  are  well  inclined 
towards  labor,  and  favor  the  economic  and 
social  progress  of  all  citizens  and  their  fam- 
ilies. It  is  not  likely  that  either  Harding  or 
Cox  would  have  yielded  to  the  coercion  that 
gave  us  the  Adamson  law,  nor  is  it  probable 
that  either  of  them  would  show  weakness  or 
vacillation  in  the  face  of  coal  strikes  or  rail- 
road strikes.  The  radical  labor  elements 
have  no  use  for  either  of  the  major  tickets, 
and  will  follow  the  banner  of  Debs  and  the 
Socialists  or  else  support  Christensen  and  the 
Farmer-Labor  Party  that  was  launched  at 
Chicago  in  the  middle  of  July. 

Ireland        ^^^     pcrsons     of     good     under- 
andihe        Standing   know    quite   well    that 

Conventions      ^i  i  •  ,1  t    •  1 

the  puzzlmg  and  dangerous  Irish 
crisis  of  the  present  year  is  not  going  to  be 
affected  to  any  visible  extent  by  the  results 
of  the  American  contest  between  Harding 
and  Cox.  At  Chicago  the  sub-committee  on 
resolutions,  being  evenly  divided,  is  said  to 
have  accepted  an  Irish  plank  by  the  casting 
vote  of  its  chairman.  On  the  following 
morning  the  full  resolutions  committee  over- 
whelmingly rejected  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee in  this  particular;  and  thus  the 
Irish  question  did  not  emerge  either  in  the 
platform  or  in  any  discussion  on  the  floor  of 


HIS    OWN    BUSINESS 

Uncle  Sam:  "If  I  weren't  so  preoccupied  with  Ireland, 
I  might  be  tempted  to  give  myself  a  mandate  for  this." 
From  Punch   (London) 
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the  Republican  gathering.  The  leaders  in 
America  of  the  movement  for  Irish  indepen- 
dence went  to  San  Francisco  promising  the 
Democrats  millions  of  votes  in  return  for  a 
platform  plank.  After  much  cogitation  the 
following  clauses  were  prepared  and  duly 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  platform: 

The  great  principle  of  national  self-determina- 
tion has  received  constant  reiteration  as  one  of 
the  chief  objectives  for  which  this  country  entered 
the  war,  and  victory  established  this  principle. 

Within  the  limitations  of  international  comity 
and  usage,  this  convention  repeats  the  several 
previous  expressions  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  United  States  for  the 
aspirations    of    Ireland    for    self-government. 

This  mild  and  inoffensive  expression  had  not 
been  arrived  at  without  much  turmoil  in  the 
sessions  of  the  platform  committee,  and  a 
lively  debate  in  the  convention  itself.  Frank 
P.  Walsh,  of  Missouri,  appeared  in  support 
of  .the  De  Valera  plank  recognizing  the  Irish 
Republic,  that  had  been  rejected  at  Chicago. 
The  Irish  sympathizers  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing a  minority  report  before  the  convention. 
Upon  roll-call  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  strong 
and  significant  Irish  plank  was  402^  and 
the  vote  against  it  was  676.  In  view  of  this 
positive  action  by  the  convention  the  plank 
quoted  above  becomes  either  meaningless  or 
a  grudging  and  insincere  bid  for  votes.  Natu- 
rally the  politicians  who  are  making  the 
Irish  question  their  chief  interest  were  as 
much  disgusted  with  the  results  at  San  Fran- 
cisco as  with  those  in  the  Republican  con- 
vention, and  were  ready  to  carry  their 
strength  to  a  third  party  movement.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh  appeared  at  the 
later  political  gathering  in  Chicago,  where 
his  was  one  of"  the  three  or  four  leading 
names  for  the  nomination  which  was  finally 
declined  by  Senator  LaFoUette,  of  Wiscon- 
sin. There  is  no  doubt  about  the  Third 
Party's  views  on  Ireland,  since  they  have 
been  emphatically  set  forth  in  the  platform. 

r«n„«^;.      Although   President  Wilson   has 

Economic        .  ^ 

laaues        been    determmed    to    force    the 

Foremost  ^       r    u.^*  i  i 

party  hghtmg  along  the  contro- 
versy between  himself  and  the  Senate  over 
the  League  of  Nations,  with  the  seeming 
consent  of  Governor  Cox  and  Mr.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  and  with  the  prompt  accept- 
ance of  the  challenge  by  Senator  Harding, 
it  does  not  follow  that  anybody  can  compel 
the  public  to  contend  about  things  in  which 
the  people  at  large  do  not  take^  a  fighting 
interest.     The  coal  question  and  the  railroad 


question  are  vital,  and  they  are  at  the  center 
of  a  group  of  economic  issues  that  will  be 
likely  to  dominate  the  election.  The  Re- 
publicans praised  the  Esch-Cummins  Act, 
pronounced  against  Government  ownership 
and  the  Plumb  plan,  and  demanded  the  ad- 
justment of  rates  to  give  fair  return  alike  to 
railroad  capital  and  labor.  The  Democrats 
praised  Government  operation  as  successful 
for  war  purposes  only,  and  pronounced  for 
*'a  thoroughly  effective  transportation  sys- 
tem under  private  ownership,"  thus  standing 
substantially  with  the  Republicans  on  the 
railroad  question.  Here  comes  the  great 
opportunity  of  the  third  party  to  secure  votes 
upon  a  vital  issue.  Not  only  have  the  rail- 
way brotherhoods  declared  for  the  Plumb 
plan  of  national  purchase  of  the  railroads  and 
operation  by  employees,  but  this  plan  was 
also  endorsed  against  the  opposition  of  Mr. 
Gompers  by  the  recent  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

HoLu  the       From  the  standpoint  of  those  be- 
Radicais       lieving    in    public   ownership    of 

See  Parties  m  j  j  '  i*       ^' 

railroads  and  nationalization  in 
general,  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
platforms  are  identical,  and  Cox  and  Hard- 
ing look  precisely  alike.  The  question  of 
coal  and  its  distribution  is  more  acute  even 
than  the  railroad  problem,  but  less  profound 
in  its  bearings.  The  radical  labor  movement 
will  not  be  influenced  by  Mr.  Gompers'  bias 
in  favor  of  the  Democrats  and  against  the 
Republicans,  but  will  find  in  the  third  party 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  its  real  convic- 
tions. The  business  elements,  in  view  of  re- 
cent history,  may  regard  the  Republican 
party  as  a  little  more  solid  than  the  Demo- 
cratic upon  these  economic  problems  by 
reason  of  its  general  makeup,  although  this 
may  be  a  debatable  point.  Thus  if  the  popu- 
lar swing  towards  the  third  party  ticket 
should,  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  prove 
to  be  very  formidable,  there  might  be  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  business  men  to  rally 
about  one  or  the  other  of  the  conservative 
tickets,  and  this  tendency  might  help  the 
Harding-Coolidge  ticket  more  than  the  Cox- 
Roosevelt.  This  would  have  less  relation 
to  the  views  of  the  candidates  than  to  the 
unity  and  efficiency  of  the  parties. 

Not  Persons,    ^^^^^   ^^   sccms   hardly    probable 
Not  Dogmas,    that,  as  between  Republicans  and 

but  Parties       -r^  ■,  .  mi      i 

Democrats,  the  issues  will  be 
either  those  involved  In  the  personality  of 
candidates  or  those  derived  from  the  phrasing 
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of  platforms.  Neither  Cox  nor  Harding  as- 
sumes to  be  a  Moses  or  a  Joshua.  Neither 
of  them  has  the  notion  of  being  now,  or  of 
becoming,  a  supreme  personal  leader  of  the 
nation  or  of  his  own  party.  There  is  noth- 
ing weak  in  the  conception  of  the  presidency 
that  these  candidates  entertain,  and  both  are 
aware  that  if  elected  President  they  will  have 
to  use  their  own  minds  and  judgments  in 
making  decisions.  But  neither  one  of  them 
has  any  present  thought  of  an  administration 
in  which  he  would  work  by  himself,  isolated. 
Each  would  expect  to  gather  about  him  as 
strong  a  cabinet  as  possible  and  to  give  it  due 
weight,  while  also  getting  on  as  agreeably  as 
possible  with  Congress.  The  voter  who 
wishes  to  see  the  country  virtually  revolu- 
tionized in  an  economic  sense  will  of  course 
give  support  to  the  third  party.  The  more 
normal  portions  of  the  great  American  com- 
munity will  simply  have  to  decide  whether 
this  year  they  think  it  better  to  give  a 
vote  of  confidence  to  the  Democratic  party, 
or  to  help  complete  the  recent  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  which  has  given  us  a  Republican 
Congress,  by  giving  us  also  a  Republican 
President. 

Senator  Harding  and  Governor 
Roosevelt  Cox  have  both  declared  them- 
^  °**"  selves  greatly  pleased  with  their 
running  mates.  We  shall  publish  articles 
next  month  more  especially  descriptive  of  the 
two  candidates  for  the  vice-presidency. 
Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  younger  public  men  who 
are  coming  forward  in  the  Republican  party, 
and  a  similar  thing  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  is  on  the  ticket 
with  Governor  Cox.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  dis- 
tant kinsman  of  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt, and  his  wife  is  a  daughter  of  President 
Roosevelt's  brother.  Franklin  Roosevelt  is 
as  highly  esteemed  in  New  York  as  is  Calvin 
Coolidge  in  Massachusetts.  His  home  is  in 
Duchess  County,  a  few  miles  from  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  he  has  served  in  the  State 
Senate  from  his  home  district.  Through 
both  Wilson  Administrations  he  has  been 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  Secre- 
tary Daniels  has  always  accorded  him  full 
credit  for  much  of  the  best  work  that  has 
been  done  in  our  recent  naval  expansion. 
He  will  take  an  active  part  in  campaign 
work.  The  nomination  of  men  as  capable  as 
Coolidge  and  Roosevelt  for  the  second  place 
on  the  two  tickets  has  been  universally  com- 


@  Harris  &  Ewing 

HON.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,   OF  NEW  YORK 
(Democratic   nominee   for  the   Vice-Presidency) 

mended,  quite  regardless  of  party.  The  un- 
expected death  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  the 
serious  and  protracted  illness  of  President 
Wilson  have  reminded  the  country  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  vice-presidential 
office.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Vice- 
President,  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  not  be  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  without  portfolio.  Senator 
Harding  has  said  that  if  elected  he  will  bring 
Governor  Coolidge  into  close  relationship 
with  him  and  regard  him,  for  all  purposes 
of  counsel,  as  a  working  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

No  Favor      ^^^    Dcmocrats    at    San    Fran- 
forthe       cisco  pledged  themselves  to  take 

Bonus  Bill  j  r       i  •      l  i     i  i  i  • 

good  care  oi  disabled  soldiers, 
spoke  justly  regarding  the  War  Risk  Bureau, 
and  committed  themselves  to  the  Lane  policy 
of  soldier  settlements  on  land ;  but — as  im- 
plied by  stern  silence — they  rejected  the 
bonus  bill  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  so  recently  passed  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. The  Republicans  had  also  avoided 
committing  themselves  to  a  specific  policy, 
although  pledging  themselves  to  a  just  and 
generous   treatment  of   the   ex-service  men. 
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SENATOR  HARDING  WAS  PROMPTLY  VISITED  BY  GOVERNOR  COOLIDGE,  HIS  RUNNING  MATE.  AND  THE  PICTURE 
SHOWS  THE  TWO  CANDIDATES  IN  CONFERENCE  WITH  CHAIRMAN  WILL  HAYS 


Xeither  party  is  committed  in  its  platform 
to  compulsory  military  training,  or  to  any 
sort  of  military  or  naval  policy.  Both  are  by 
implication  in  favor  of  disarmament  in  the 
early  future,  with  a  reduction  of  military 
and  naval  expenditure  through  the  adoption 
of  a  suitable  world-policy  looking  to  perma- 
nent peace. 

.      .   ,       Neither    platform   is   specific   as 

America  s  ^  .  *^  . 

Outiyina       regards    a    Mexican    policy,    the 

Obligations      -r^  ^     i     •  ^-      '   ^' 

JJemocrats  bemg  more  optimistic 
about  conditions  in  Mexico  and  commending 
the  Wilson  Administration's  general  atti- 
tude. Both  platforms  have  kind  words  for 
Armenia,  the  Republicans  condemning  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  mandate  proposal  and  the 
Democrats  sidestepping  the  point.  The  Re- 
publicans decided  to  omit  all  allusion  to  the 
question  of  Philippine  independence,  assum- 
ing that  American  sovereignty  is  to  continue 
indefinitely.  The  Democrats,  however, 
could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  their  party  had 
in  the  Jones  Act  specifically  promised  early 
independence;  and  they  now  express  them- 
selves as  in  favor  of  ''the  granting  of  inde- 
pendence without  unnecessary  delay  to  the 
10,500,000  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands." Both  platforms  responded  to  the  re- 
quest of  Hawaiian  delegates  for  favorable 
expressions  as  to  future  policy.  The  Demo- 
crats declare  themselves  for  making  Porto 
Rico  first  a  regular  territory  and  then  a 
State.  They  express  similar  views  with  re- 
gard to  the  future  of  Alaska. 


1  he    visit    ot    the    Democratic 
and  the       legions    to    ban    I'rancisco    was 

United  States  ^    •  ^    ^  u      '         a.U 

meant  in  part  to  emphasize  the 
growing  importance  to  America  of  the  inter- 
ests that  center  in  the  Pacific.  Just  after  the 
convention  a  number  of  Congressmen  took 
ship  on  a  Government  vessel  for  a  visit  to 
our  trans-Pacific  neighbors.  Meanwhile,  an 
investigation  of  the  Japanese  problem  in 
California  was  being  made  by  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization.  The  Democratic  platform, 
in  accord  with  that  of  the  Republicans,  fa- 
vored the  California  view  of  the  further  ex- 
clusion of  Asiatic  immigrants.  The  anti- 
Japanese  sentiment  in  our  coast  States  is 
now  more  marked  than  at  any  former  time. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  adjust  the  Japanese 
situation  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  harmony 
and  good  understanding,  but  a  solution  must 
be  earnestly  sought.  Dr.  Schurman,  the 
former  President  of  Cornell  University  and 
a  member  of  the  original  Philippine  Com- 
mission, has  lately  visited  Japan  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  headed  by  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip.  Dr.  Schurman  advocates  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  commission  made  up 
in  equal  numbers  of  Japanese  and  American 
public  men  to  settle  questions  of  race,  immi- 
gration, schools  and  land-holding.  The  peo- 
ple of  California  are  soon  to  vote  upon  a 
bill  the  intention  of  which  is  to  put  an  end 
to  the  acquisition  of  California  land,  whether 
by  title  or  by  lease,  for  use  or  occupation  of 
Asiatics. 
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_  The  attempt  at  Chicago,  begin- 

"Third  Party"    Iling  OH    Tulv   10,  tO  fuse  intO  OnC 

s  aunc  e  important  political  party  a  con- 
siderable number  of  more  or  less  radical  and 
extreme  political  societies  and  groups  was 
not  an  easy  task  and  could  not  be  quickly  per- 
formed. The  most  important  factor  in  point 
of  numbers  was  the  Labor  Party,  which 
knew  its  own  mind  and  was  sweepingly 
radical.  The  most  intellectual  group  was 
made  up  of  the  adherents  of  the  so-called 
Committee  of  Forty-Eight,  a  movement  per- 
haps more  abundantly  supplied  with  leaders 
than  with  followers.  Second  to  the  Labor 
Party — if  not  matching  it  in  strength — was 
the  farmers'  movement  of  the  Northwest, 
known  as  the  Non-Partisan  League,  which 
dominates  North  Dakota  and  is  strong  in 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  some  other 
States.  There  were  several  societies  of  ex- 
soldiers,  the  Single  Tax  party,  and  two  or 
three  other  organizations.  After  four  or  five 
days  of  separate  meetings,  the  various  groups 
decided  to  unite  under  the  especial  auspices 
of  the  Labor  Party,  and  they  began  holding 
their  amalgamated  convention  on  July  14. 
There  ensued  a  period  of  delay  while  ne- 
gotiations were  under  way  with  Senator  La- 
Follette.  The  tentative  platform,  in  his 
opinion,  was  overloaded  with  sweeping  pro- 
posals of  economic  change,  and  he  desired 
to  have  it  less  radical  as  respects  railroads, 


(c)  Harris  &  Ewing 

HON.    DUDLEY    FIELD    M ALONE,    OF   THE    COMMITTEE 

OF   FORTY-EIGHT 

(Mr.  Malone  came  near  being  nominated  by  the  new 
Farmer-Labor  party) 

Aug.— 2 


(c)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

HON.    PARLEY    PARKS    CHRISTENSEN,    OF    UTAH 

(Mr.   Christensen   is  the  candidate  for  President   on   the 
Farmer-Labor  ticket) 

taxation,  and  certain  other  proposals  regard- 
ing which  the  Labor  Party  had  gone  much 
farther  than  the  Committee  of  Forty-Eight. 

_    ,    .         It    was    difficult    to    convert    a 

Confusion,  ,  . 

but  Vigor      mass-mectmg     mto     an    orderly 

in  Movement  •  •   i 

convention,  with  an  apportion- 
ment of  voting  strength  to  the  different 
groups  or  to  territorial  districts.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  turbulent  and  every  step  was 
noisily  disputed.  Until  the  last  it  had  been 
expected  that  Senator  LaFollette  would  be- 
come the  candidate,  but  it  was  finally  made 
plain  on  his  behalf  that  he  would  not  run 
unless  the  convention  would  accept  his  more 
moderate  platform.  The  minority  report  on 
resolutions,  however,  was  rejected;  and  an 
extremely  radical  platform  was  adopted  late 
on  July  14  under  the  leadership  of  the  so- 
called  ''left  wing"  of  the  Labor  Party,  domi- 
nated by  the  elements  which  had  fomented 
and  led  the  steel  strike  last  year.  Such  a 
platform  was  too  extreme  for  Senator  La- 
Follette, for  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  and  even  for 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh.  The  name  most  ap- 
plauded in  the  convention  was  that  of  Eu- 
gene V.  Debs,  of  Indiana,  now  serving  a 
term  in  the  federal  penitentiary  in  Atlanta 
for  his  attitude  against  the  draft  act  and 
other  war  measures.     Mr.  Debs  had  been  ac- 
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claimed  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency  by 
the  Socialist  party  at  New  York  some  weeks 
ago.  But  Socialism  seems  to  be  eclipsed, 
politically. 

Socialist    leaders    attended    this 

Christensen  .  .  , 

Wins  Over  Chicago  convcntion,  and  an- 
'^'"'"'  nounced  that  Mr.  Debs  could 
not  accept  a  second  nomination  on  the  ground 
that  the  Socialists  were  a  strictly  ''class" 
party,  while  the  new  Farmer-Labor  move- 
ment was  general  in  its  appeal.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  Debs  would  have  been  named 
at  Chicago  if  he  could  have  accepted.  Even 
as  matters  stood,  he  received  many  votes,  and 
stood  third  on  the  first  ballot.  Leading,  on 
this  first  ballot,  was  the  name  of  Dudley 
Field  Malone,  of  New  York,  an  eloquent 
j'oung  radical  lawyer,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  great  favorite  of  President  Wilson's 
and  had  held  important  offices,  including  that 
of  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 
Second  to  Malone  was  Parley  P.  Christen- 
sen, a  lawyer  like  JVI alone,  whose  home  is 
Salt  Lake  City,  L^tah,  and  who  had  also 
come  to  Chicago  as  a  member  of  the  "Com- 
mittee of  Forty-Eight."  The  second  ballot 
was  restricted  by  agreement  to  the  two  high- 
est names,  and  Christensen  won  over   Ma- 


DR,    THOMAS    E.    FINEGAN,    PENNSYLVANIA'S    STATE 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF    PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION 

(Dr.  Finepan,  after  a  loner  and  flistinRuishefl  career  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  has  l)ecoine  the  head  of  the  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  will  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  rebuilding  of  country  life   Isee  page    185]) 


lone.  For  the  second  place  on  the  ticket 
Max  F.  Hayes,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
nominated. 

o    -, .,  ^       Mr.   Christensen   had  been   per- 

Candiaate  .      .  .         ^ 

and  manent   chairman    or    the    Com- 

atform  nift^ee  of  Forty-Eight's  conven- 
tion, and  after  the  fusion  he  had  been  made 
joint  chairman  of  the  amalgamated  Farmer- 
Labor  party.  He  has  been  attorney  and  or- 
ganizer for  large  fraternal  associations,  and 
is  widely  known  and  popular  in  the  West. 
He  is,  perhaps,  the  more  interesting  because 
of  being  a  new  figure  in  national  politics. 
After  studying  law  in  New  York  he  was  a 
superintendent  of  education  in  Utah,  then 
public  prosecutor  at  Salt  Lake  City,  secre- 
tary of  the  State  constitutional  convention, 
and  a  Progressive  Republican  who  supported 
the  Roosevelt- Johnson  ticket  in  1912.  He  is 
a  bachelor,  forty-nine  years  old.  The  plat- 
form declares  for  public  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  all  public  utilities  and  natural  re- 
sources; upholds  extreme  labor  views  about 
the  right  to  strike ;  is  radical  to  the  extreme 
as  regards  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  the 
repeal  of  war  legislation;  endorses  the  Irish 
Republic,  and  extends  open  arms  to  Soviet 
Russia;  makes  a  strong  bid  for  the  votes  of 
the  ex-service  men  who  are  demanding  the 
bonus  law,  and  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
Versailles  treaty.  The  strongest  support  of 
this  third-party  movement  is  likely  to  come 
from  the  advocates  of  the  Plumb  plan  of 
railroad  management,  and  those  who  believe 
in  the  nationalization  of  coal  mines. 

o  ^    ,  While  some  people  are  thinking 

Schools  as  a  .  r  • 

Pressing  chieily  m  tcrms  of  nations,  con- 
tinents, and  hemispheres,  a  far 
greater  number  of  Americans  are  thinking 
anxiously  in  terms  of  their  own  school  dis- 
tricts. The  crisis  in  teaching,  quite  as  much 
as  the  coal  shortage,  has  come  home  to 
American  families  as  a  serious  problem. 
States  and  localities  are  trying  to  meet  this 
situation,  and  not  without  prospects  of  suc- 
cess. The  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  Claxton,  recently  held  at 
Washington  an  important  citizens'  confer- 
ence on  this  school  problem,  delegates  being 
appointed  by  the  Governors,  of  whom  sev- 
eral attended  in  person.  One  of  these,  Gov- 
ernor Harding  of  Iowa,  brought  a  cheering 
report  as  regards  the  progress  of  the  consoli- 
dated rural  school  movement  in  that  State. 
He  has  written  for  this  number  of  the 
Review   an   article   showing   how   Iowa   is 
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dealing  with  the  business  of  providing  edu- 
cation for  country  children. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are 
Nation-wide  also  awake  to  the  need  of  im- 
Movemcnt  pj-^^i^g  school  conditions  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  Dr.  Finley,  head  of  the 
educational  system  of  New  York,  explains 
for  us  the  new  policy  upon  which  the  Empire 
State  has  now  entered.  Dr.  Finegan,  for- 
merly associated  with  Dr.  Finley  in  New 
York,  is  now  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation in  Pennsylvania.  He  is  an  apostle  of 
rural  progress  and  has  brought  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Keystone  State  an  educational 
leader  who  had  been  highly  successful  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  consolidated  schools  in 
the  State  of  Indiana.  In  his  article  on  the 
career  of  Governor  Cox,  Mr.  Egbert  shows 
that  the  Democratic  nominee,  who  was  a 
country  school  teacher  in  his  youth,  has  been 
alive  to  the  need  of  reforming  school  condi- 
tions in  the  farming  districts  of  Ohio.  In  a 
number  of  other  States  there  are  indications 
of  fresh  determination  to  give  country  chil- 
dren as  good  an  opportunity  as  those  of 
cities  and  towns.  The  Republican  platform 
has  an  excellent  section  on  education  and 
health,  based  upon  an  able  preliminary  report. 


Serious 

Coal 
Famine 


A  very  serious  situation  con- 
fronts the  manufacturing  and 
public  utility  interests  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  shortage  of  coal  supplies.  The 
householder,  too,  is  beginning  to  shiver,  even 
in  August,  over  the  prospect  of  anthracite 
next  winter  suggested  by  the  present  disas- 
trous condition.  In  New  York  City,  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  system  was  reported 
on  July  10  to  have  only  two  days'  supply  of 
coal  on  hand,  whereas  the  normal  amount 
is  forty  days'  supply.  Throughout  the 
East  the  average  coal  reserves  of  the  public 
utility  companies  was  not  more  than  one-fifth 
or  sixth  what  it  should  have  been.  Factories 
in  New  England  were  closed  down  or 
running  hand-to-mouth  as  to  their  coal  neces- 
sities. In  the  Middle  West  the  Great  Lakes' 
shipments  were  down  to  50  per  cent,  of 
normal,  and  the  steel  mills  of  the  Chicago 
district  were  on  half  time.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  attempting  to 
remedy  the  trouble,  gave  rigid  priority  to  all 
open-top  freight  cars  in  carrying  coal,  but 
even  with  this  in  force  the  weekly  production 
in  July  did  not  promise  to  catch  up  with  the 
industrial  needs  of  the  country  for  bitu- 
minous coal  during  the  next  year. 


©  Moffett.  Chicago 

HON.  WILLIAM   LLOYD   HARDING,  GOVERNOR  OF  IOWA 

(Mr.  Harding,  who  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as 
Governor,  is  especially  interested  in  education  and  con- 
tributes to  this  number  of  the  Review  an  article  upon 
the  consolidation  of  country  schools) 

General       ^"   ^^^   Other   hand,    the   with- 

Freight       drawal  of  thcsc  freight  cars  from 

ChoKedUp     ggj^ej.^1  tj-affi^,.  brought  a  colossal 

piling  up  of  manufactured  products.  Many 
steel  companies  have  been  forced  to  close 
down.  The  American  Woolen  Company  In 
Massachusetts  stopped  operating.  A  report 
made  to  six  State  Governors  declared  that  In 
the  early  fall  New  England  factories  would 
all  have  to  begin  to  run  on  half  time  and 
continue  at  that  rate  during  the  next  winter. 
*'Spot"  coal  has  been  bringing  unheard  of 
prices  from  frantic  factory  managers  in  their 
attempts  to  keep  the  wheels  going  round.  A 
barge  load  of  coal  In  Boston  harbor  sold  for 
$27  per  ton,  the  pre-war  price  being  $4.50. 
Representatives  of  the  steel  industry  appear- 
ing before  the  Commerce  Commission  por- 
trayed the  situation  in  their  plants  as  nearing 
an  end  of  production,  every  available  space 
being  taken  up  with  piles  of  manufactured 
products  that  could  not  be  moved  by  the 
railroads  on  account  of  the  lack  of  cars. 
They  estimated  such  blocked  shipments  at 
1,500,000  tons.  Motor  trucks  were  being 
used  in  great  numbers  to  move  goods,  and 
gasoline  was  neither  abundant  nor  cheap. 
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^,   „   ^       It  Is  obvious  that  railroad  opera- 

The  Root  .  c     ^^  1     r 

of  the  tions  never  rully  recovered  irom 
^''°"^"  the  so-called  "outlaw"  strike  last 
spring,  but  the  original  cause  of  the  present 
chaos  in  transportation  clearly  goes  back  to 
a  policy  of  skimping  on  freight  rates  during 
the  last  ten  years.  The  car  shortages  and 
general  transportation  breakdowns  that  we 
have  been  suffering  from  were  foretold  more 
than  a  decade  ago  by  competent  railroad  men 
such  as  James  J.  Hill.  The  roads  were  not 
allowed  rates  to  bring  earnings  attractive  to 
capital,  and  hence  had  no  surplus  funds  to 
invest  in  facilities,  nor  dared  to  take  any 
great  chances  in  the  investment  of  money  in 
equipment.  That  prudent  increases  in 
freight  rates,  beginning  ten  years  ago,  would 
have  been  saved  many  times  over  out  of  the 
disastrous  waste  and  loss  and  inefficiency  of 
these  present  experiences,  it  is  now  easy  to 
see.  Nor  is  there  in  sight  any  early  end  to 
the  trouble.  The  best  authorities  agree  that 
the  roads  need  at  least  1,000,000  freight  cars, 
which  at  present  prices  cost  $3,000,000,000, 
over  the  next  five  years,  if  they  are  barely  to 
keep  step  with  the  industrial  demands  of  the 
country. 

Freight  Rates   ^^^^^^    ^^is    magazine    appears, 
and  the    Interstate   Commerce    Com- 

Wages  •      •  -n    u  j     v 

mission  will  nave  announced  its 
decision  in  the  matter  of  new  schedules  of 
freight  rates  to  produce  a  net  income  of  5j/4 
or  6  per  cent,  for  the  roads,  according  to  the 
prescription  of  the  Esch-Cummins  law.  It 
was  generally  expected  that  the  increase 
would  average  about  28  per  cent.,  with  a 
slightly  greater  advance  in  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  States  and  about  24  per  cent,  in  the 
West.  The  decision  of  the  Railway  Wage 
Board,  too,  was  promised  for  July  20.  It  is 
retroactive  to  May  1  of  this  year.  Even 
before  the  announcement  it  was  obvious  that 
the  increase  in  wages  would  more  than  wipe 
out  all  the  current  net  income  of  the  roads 
earned  previous  to  the  freight  rate  increases. 

Freight  Rafa  Perhaps  there  were  counterbal- 
T^xM  ^"^ing  advantages  of  sufficient 
importance,  but  it  has  been  and 
will  be  very  unfortunate  in  the  education  of 
the  public,  and  extremely  unfair  to  the  pri- 
vate operation  of  the  roads,  now  being  tested, 
that  the  increases  in  rates  should  have  been 
postponed  until  this  time.  It  has  long  been 
obvious  that  the  rates  were  not  sufficient  to 
produce  in  income  the  Government  guaran- 
tee to  the  owners  of  the  railroads.    A  hun- 


dred citizens  see  and  understand  and  feel 
concretely  the  increased  rates  coming  under 
private  operation,  where  one  understands 
that  the  public  paid  high  rates  also  under 
Government  control,  hidden  as  they  were  in 
the  deficit.  That  deficit  is  mounting  to  fig- 
ures not  until  recently  suspected.  To  March 
1  last  the  Government  loss  was  officially 
placed  at  $750,000,000.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  the  Government  railway 
administration,  $15,000,000,  and  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  that  must 
be  restored,  estimated  at  $75,000,000.  An- 
other half-year's  guaranteed  compensation 
will  be  about  $450,000,000,  while  under- 
maintenance  during  federal  control  is  esti- 
mated by  some  railroad  men  to  reach  $200,- 
000,000.  These  figures  would  bring  the 
final  loss  of  the  nation,  in  its  two  years  and  a 
half  of  operating  the  roads,  to  $1,500,000,- 
000 — all  of  which  we  must  pay  through  taxes 
as  certainly  as  if  we  had  paid  in  higher 
freight  rates. 


still  Better  ^  further  Improvement  came 
News  from  the  during  June  In  the  condition  of 
the  chief  crops,  so  that  the  situ- 
ation is  decidedly  better  than  th'at  of  two 
months  ago,  and  the  yield  for  the  season  of 
1920  will,  barring  very  unusual  setbacks, 
surpass  the  average  of  the  past  five  years.  In 
other  words,  there  will  be  sufficient  food  for 
America  and  a  reasonable  surplus  for  ex- 
port, whereas  In  April  It  looked  as  If  there 
would  be  a  decided  shortage.  Last  year  the 
wheat  and  rye  crops  started  with  magnificent 
promise  and  rapidly  deteriorated,  though 
there  was  enough  left  for  a  good  harvest. 
This  year  began  very  badly  Indeed,  but 
steadily  improved  until  it  now  seems  as  If 
they  would  approximate  the  yield  of  1919. 
Two  months  ago  the  crops  of  corn  and  oats 
promised  but  little ;  indeed,  the  cornfields 
were  generally  not  yet  planted,  owing  to  a 
season  late  beyond  any  other  In  the  memory 
of  man.  But  the  oatfields  have  now  already 
been  harvested,  with  excellent  yields,  and 
splendid  weather  for  the  growth  of  the  corn 
plant  has  changed  the  forecast  to  an  optimis- 
tic one.  With  normal  rains  during  the  late 
summer,  and  a  frost  date  near  the  average, 
the  cornfields  will  make  up  entirely  for  their 
late  start.  There  Is  a  good  crop  of  hay ;  the 
greatest  crops  of  rice  and  tobacco  ever  grown 
are  on  their  way;  the  barley  crop  is  large, 
and  flax  75  per  cent,  larger  than  last  year, 
while  potatoes  promise  10  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1919. 
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^,.    .  ^        The  one  danger  that  now  threat- 

Wheat  Crop  .  *=         .  , 

of  1920       ens  the  great  spring  wheat  crop 
Now  Assured   ^^  ^^^  Northwest  is  the  "black 

rust,'*  rumors  of  which  are  already  coming. 
They  always  do  come,  however,  and  the  dis- 
ease is   present   every  year  in   more   or  less 
virulent  form,  causing,  even  when  it  does  not 
assume  epidemic  form,   a  loss  of  something 
like  10  per  cent,  of  the  crop.     The  spore  of 
the  rust  is  distributed  by  the  wind  over  the 
fields,  to  become  active  and  malignant  when 
germination     begins.       When     hot,     sultry 
weather  prevails,   the  spores  flourish   in  the 
muggy  dampness  and  feed  so  famously  on  the 
plant  that  the  berry  is  deprived  of  its  nour- 
ishment.    Despite  the  usual  alarmist  rumors, 
the  weather  reports  from  the   Northwest — 
telling  of   unusual   freedom   from   abnormal 
heat — seem  to  favor  the  wheatfields  rather 
than  the  rust,  and  indicate  that  the  last  im-^ 
portant  threat  to  the  crop  of   1920  will  be 
averted.     The   final  crop  of  winter  wheat, 
now  harvested,  is  estimated  at  518,000,000 
bushels,  less  by  114,000,000  bushels  than  last 
year's  yield.     The  July  8  forecast  for  spring 
wheat   is   291,000,000    bushels— 82,000,000 
more  than  last  year — so  that  the  total  wheat 
production  in   1920,  809,000,000  bushels  as 
at  present  estimated,  will  be  nearly  as  large 
as  that  of  last  year  and  rather  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  past  five  seasons. 


The 


Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  who 
Chinese       had  been  in  Japan  and  China  at 
"Consortium"  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^  mission  to  perfect 

the  plans  of  the  so-called  four-power  "con- 
sortium" of  bankers,  has  returned  with  a 
report  of  complete  success.  American,  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Japanese  financial  groups, 
in  full  accord  with  their  Governments,  will 
jointly  finance  the  development  of  Chinese 
railways  and  resources,  preserving  the  in- 
tegrity and  sovereignty  of  China  and  work- 
ing for  the  present  and  future  welfare  of 
the  Chinese  people.  Japan  has  a  small  area 
of  land  and  a  steady  overflow  of  inhabitants. 
Some  outlet  must  be  found  for  Japan's  com- 
mercial energy  and  her  congested  population. 
If  we  can  help  her  in  a  friendly  spirit  to 
solve  these  problems,  we  shall  at  the  same 
time  be  insuring  our  own  best  interests  and 
smoothing  the  pathway  of  permanent  peace 
for  the  nations  and  peoples  that  border  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  both  sides.  The  stronger 
China  becomes,  in  business  and  government, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  harmony  in  the  Far 
East.  America's  attitude  should  be  one  of 
equal  friendship  toward  Japan  and  China. 


MR.  THOMAS  W.  LAMONT,  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Mr,  Lamont,  who  is  a  N^w  York  banker  and  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  is  a 
scholarly  student  of  finance  and  public  affairs,  as  well 
as  a  practical  man  of  business.  He  was  chief  financial 
adviser  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Paris,  and  in  June  he  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Japan,  China,  Manchuria,  'and  Korea,  where,  as 
head  of  a  business  mission,  he  was  completely  successful 
in  arranging  for  the  international  support  of  China's 
credit  and  development) 

^     ^,         The  Irish  situation  has  not  been 

Trouble  .  .  i   •     •  j- 

in  improvmg,  and  it  is  commanding 

Ireland       ^|^^      ^^^^      anxious      attention 

throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  been  sending  more  and  more 
troops  to  Ireland,  with  military  supplies  that 
the  workmen  on  Irish  railroads  refuse  to 
handle.  After  a  sort  of  subterranean  fashion, 
the  so-called  Irish  Republic  is  extending  its 
functions  through  the  control  of  local  gov- 
ernments and  through  the  setting  up  of 
courts  of  justice  with  their  own  procedure, 
distinct  juries,  and  so  on.  The  Sinn  Feiners 
are  not  in  position  to  enter  upon  regular 
civil  war,  because  of  their  lack  of  military 
material;  but  their  guerrilla  methods  amount 
to  civil  warfare  in  a  minor  sense,  while  the 
various  kinds  of  passive  resistance  are  for- 
midable in  the  aggregate.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  continues  to  advocate  a  ''Domin- 
ion" form  of  government  for  Ireland,  as  dis- 
tinct as  that  of  Canada  or  Australia;  but 
the  British  Government  and  the  Ulster  lead- 
ers do  not  accept  his  views,  while  the  Sinn 
Feiners  on  their  side  are  each  day  more  hope- 
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ful  of  securing  complete  Independence.  By 
far  the  most  valuable  encouragement  that 
the  Irish  Republic  has  received  was  given  in 
the  middle  of  July  by  the  British  Labor 
party,  which  in  a  great  convention  represent- 
ing millions  of  English  workmen  demanded 
that  British  military  coercion  should  cease 
in  Ireland,  condemning  the  Government's 
Irish  policy  in  the  most  sweeping  terms.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  development  of 
this  question,  together  with  other  pending 
problems,  may  force  a  general  election  In  the 
near  future.  In  that  case,  the  Labor  party 
might  perchance  secure  a  majority  and  set 
up  a  ministry.  On  July  15  the  ministry, 
through  the  Irish  Secretary's  office,  gave  a 
formal  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  regarding  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  Ireland.  The  Government 
declares  that  the  troops  are  not  there  as  an 
army  of  occupation,  but  to  assist  In  keeping 
order ;  and  attention  is  called  to  the  success 
of  the  troops  in  preventing  the  riots  that  had 
been  anticipated  on  July  12,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  But  this  official 
statement  Is  not  convincing  In  view  of  the 
constant  reports  of  disorder. 

-    ,.        .^.     Mr.   Lloyd  George,   meanwhile, 

Dealing  with  i       i     u-       u         i  •  r    n 

Qermany  fias  nad  HIS  hands  quite  as  tuU 
with  foreign  as  with  domestic 
questions.  Burdens  of  empire  are  not  easy 
to  bear  at  any  time;  and  the  affairs  of  the 
British  Empire  were  never  so  complicated 
and  pressing  as  to-day.  Mr.  Simonds,  in  the 
admirable  article  which  he  contributes  to 
this  number  of  the  Review  (see  page  159), 
shows  the  nature  and  bearing  of  the  ques- 
tions between  Germany  and  the  Allies  with 
which  the  British  and  French  premiers  have 
had  to  deal  in  the  conferences  at  Spa.  The 
two  most  acute  of  these  problems  have  re- 
lated to  Overman  delivery  of  coal  and  to 
German  disarmament.  Previous  to  the  Spa 
conferences,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  engaged 
In  an  endeavor  to  promote  British  trade  in 
Soviet  Russia  without  political  recognition 
of  the  Lenlne  government — a  problem  that 
no  one  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  have 
been  versatile  enough  to  regard  as  soluble. 
The  negotiations  at  Spa  proved  very  difficult, 
the  Ck-rmans  being  more  assertive  and  de- 
termined than  in  previous  negotiations.  The 
AlHes  were  preparing  to  act  in  accord  with 
their  threat  to  assume  military  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  Region,  when  on  July  15th  It  was 
announced  that  Germany  would  accept  the 
Allied  conditions  calling  for  the  delivery  of 


2,000,000  tons  of  coal  monthly.  Six  di- 
visions of  Allied  troops  were  reported  as 
ready  to  march  to  the  control  of  the  Ruhr 
Valley  mines  on  the  16th,  following  a  rup- 
ture in  the  Conference  on  the  l4th.  The 
French  Premier,  Millerand,  was  for  quick 
action,  while  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the 
Italians  were  for  a  less  abrupt  policy. 
Behind  the  scenes  In  Germany,  Hugo 
Stinnes,  the  country's  greatest  industrial 
captain,  is  now  the  controlling  mind ;  and 
under  his  Influence  the  delegates  insisted 
upon  food  supplies  for  German  workmen 
and  miners,  in  exchange  for  the  coal  re- 
quired under  the  Versailles  treaty. 

Furthermore,     the     British     and 

Supporting  ' 

Polish  and  T  rench  Lrovernments  have  been 
watching  with  much  concern  the 
great  war  between  Poland  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, having  agreed  to  furnish  the  Poles  with 
large  quantities  of  military  material  upon 
certain  conditions.  On  July  14th  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  speaking  for  the  Government,  gave  to 
the  House  of  Commons  the  British  note 
which  had  earlier  been  sent  to  Soviet  Russia 
agreeing  to  continue  trade  negotiations  and 
proposing  an  armistice  between  Russia  and 
Poland.  The  note  was  elaborate  and  its 
suggestions  had  an  important  bearing  upon 
many  phases  of  the  pending  disputes  in  mid- 
Europe  and  along  the  Russian  borders.  On 
the  day  after  the  terms  of  this  note  had  been 
announced,  it  was  reported  that  Soviet  Russia 
had  accepted  the  proposals.  This  decision  it 
was  hoped  would  end  a  war  which  had  taken 
a  decidedly  bad  turn  for  the  Poles.  Again, 
the  notable  military  campaign  upon  which 
Greece  has  entered,  for  the  protection  of 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna  and  the  recon- 
quering of  the  Turks,  has  had  British  ap- 
proval and  large  assistance  from  the  British 
navy.  Mr.  Simonds  gives  us  an  analysis  of 
the  situation  in  the  Balkans  and  Turkey  that 
Is  especially  timely.  It  would  seem  that  the 
only  solution  now  in  sight  Is  afiforded  by  the 
action  of  the  Greek  armies  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  statesmanship  of  Premier 
Venlzelos.  The  Turkish  question  should 
have  been  settled.  Immediately  after  the 
armistice,  by  complete  dethronement  of 
Turkish  rule,  with  control  of  the  entire  area 
vested  in  an  International  commission.  That 
opportunity  has  disappeared,  not  to  be  re- 
gained. It  might  now  be  well  to  try  the 
experiment  of  backing  the  Greeks,  giving 
them  Constantinople,  and  greatly  expanding 
the  areas  assigned   to   them   In  Asia   Minor. 
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June  16. — The  Mississippi  Democratic  Conven- 
tion instructs  delegates  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion to  vote  for  Wilson  planks  under  the  unit  rule, 
with  no   instructions   as  to  candidates. 

June  17. — President  Wilson  gives  an  interview 
to  the  New  York  World,  setting  forth  views  on 
the  coming  election  campaign  and  revealing  a 
much  improved  condition   of  health. 

Government  expenditures  from  July  1,  1919,  to 
May  31,  1920,  totaled  $20,775,535,858;  payment 
on  public  debt  amounted  to  $14,846,554,373. 

June  18. — William  G.  McAdoo  refuses  to  per- 
mit his  name  to  be  presented  as  a  Presidential 
candidate  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

From  the  White  House,  it  is  announced  that 
the  Water  Power  bill  was  signed  by  the  President 
prior  to  June  ,11,  thus  becoming  law. 

June  19. — Maj.-Gen.  John  A.  Lejeune  succeeds 
Maj.-Gen.  George  Barnett  as  commanding  officer 
of  the  Marine  Corps ;  23  emergency  major-gener- 
als and  16  brigadier-generals  are  demoted  to 
ranks  as  low  as  major. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issues 
preference  and  priority  coal  orders  for  New  Eng- 
land and  orders  car  preferences  for  territory  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  order  to  relieve  the  fuel 
shortage. 

June  23. — Charles  F.  Murphy,  leader  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  is  indicted  with  others  for  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  government  of  excess  profits  taxes. 

Mr.  Wilson  sends  a  request  to  the  Railroad  La- 
bor Board  to  decide  quickly  the  wage  controversy, 
labor  leaders  having  renewed  their  demand  for 
a  decision. 

June  24. — The  Anthracite  Mine  Wage  Commis- 
sion holds  its  first  session,  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

June  25, — The  Railway  Labor  Board  announces 
it  will  decide  the  wage  award  July  20;  strikes 
of  rail  workers  in  protest  over  delay  are  called 
off. 

It  is  announced  that  contributions  to  the  Re- 
publican campaign  fund  will  be  limited  to  $1000 
from  any  individual. 

President  Wilson  urges  North  Carolina  Sena- 
tors to  aid  in  getting  that  State  to  ratify  the  fed- 
eral woman  suffrage  amendment. 

Benedict  Crowell  resigns  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  effective  June  30. 

June  26. — Senator  James  A.  Reed,  of  Missouri, 
is  barred  from  a  seat  in  the  San  Francisco  con- 
vention by  the  Democratic  National  Committee; 
the  Palmer  delegation  from  Georgia  is  seated. 

June  28. — The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion opens  at  San  Francisco,  with  Homer  S.  Cum- 
mings  as  temporary  chairman  and  "keynote" 
speaker,  and  Senator  Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia, 
as  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Elon  Huntington  Hooker  opens  his  campaign 
for   the  Republican   nomination  for   Governor  of 


New    York,    on    a    program    of    governmental    re- 
form  and   business   efficiency. 

Governor  Roberts,  of  Tennessee,  calls  the  legis- 
lature into  special  session  on  August  9,  to  con- 
sider  the  federal   woman   suffrage   amendment. 

June  29, — The  Democratic  National  Convention 
adopts  a  report  permitting  non-observance  of  the 
unit  rule  by  States  where  delegates  are  selected 
by  districts;  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  of  Ark- 
ansas,  becomes   permanent   chairman. 

Senator  Harding  and  Governor  Coolidge  make 
phonographic  campaign  speeches  for  distribution 
throughout  the  country. 

June  30. — The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
announces  the  formation  of  three  marine  syndi- 
cates to  underwrite  strictly  American  insurance 
on  our  merchant  marine. 

North  Dakota  Republican  primary  elections 
result  in  renomination  of  Governor  Frazier  and 
the  choice  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd  over  Senator 
Gronna;  J.  F.  T.  O'Connor  receives  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor. 

July  1. — Governor  P.  W.  Clement,  of  Ver- 
mont, calls  on  Warren  G.  Harding,  Republican 
Presidential  nominee,  at  Washington;  among 
other  things,  suffrage  ratification  is  discussed. 

July  2. — The  public  debt,  from  the  peak  figure 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

THE   FAMILY   OF   FRANKLIN   D.    ROOSEVELT 

(The  oldest  son  was  away  fishing  when  this  photograph 
was  made,  last  month.  From  left  to  right,  the  children 
are:   Elliot,  John,  Franklin  junior,  and  Anna) 
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PREMIER    HARA   OF  JAPAN 

(Whose  party,  the   Sei-yu-kai,  won  a  decisive  victory  at 
the  general  elections  held  on  May   10) 

of  August  31,  1919,  of  $26,596,648.01,  declines 
$1,185,184,692.98  to  $24,299,321,467.07  at  the  end 
of  the   fiscal  year. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  adopts  a 
platform   endorsing  the  League   of  Nations. 

July  5. — The  Alien  Property  Custodian,  Fran- 
cis P.  Garvan,  announces  formal  methods  of  pro- 
cedure to  procure  the  return  of  $150,000,000  of 
confiscated   enemy  property. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention,  on  the 
forty-fourth  ballot,  nominates  James  Middleton 
Cox,   Governor  of  Ohio,   for  the  Presidency. 

July  6. — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  is  unanimously  nominated  for 
the  Vice-presidency  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

July  7. — Governor  James  M.  Cox,  in  reply  to 
a  telegram  from  F.  J,  Looney,  advises  suffrage 
ratification    by   the   Louisiana   legislature. 

July  8. — The  Louisiana  legislature  adjourns 
without  action  on  the  federal  suffrage  amendment. 

The  Senate  investigating  committee  is  informed 
that  Democrats  paid  $5000  a  vote  in  Georgia. 

July  10. — The  Committee  of  Forty-eight  meets 
in  Chicago  to  form  a  third  political  party  of  dis- 
contented   followers   of   all    other   factions. 

July  12. — Governor  Percival  W.  Clement  re- 
fuses to  call  the  Vermont  legislature  into  special 
session  to  vote  on  ratification  of  the  federal 
woman    suffrage    amendment. 

Tulv  13. — A  third  political  party  is  formed  at 
Chicago  by  amalgamating  the  Labor  Party,  the 
Committee  of  Forty-eight,  and  seven  other  organi- 
zations,  including  the   Non-Partisan   League. 

July  14. — Parley  Park  Christensen,  of  Utah,  is 
nominated  for  the  presidency  at  Chicago  by  the 


Farmer-Labor  party  newly  formed,   and   Max  F. 
Hayes  goes  on  the  ticket  for  the  vice-presidency. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

June  16. — The  British  Liberals  win  over  the 
Coalition  Unionists  in  the  Louth  bye-election. 

Mexico,  under  Obregon's  direction,  appears  to 
be  adopting  a  policy  of  harmony  with  the  United 
States;  Miguel  Covarrubias  is  appointed  Foreign 
Minister. 

June  17. — A  Czechoslovak  cabinet  crisis  is 
averted  by  the  resignation  of  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture Prasek,  opposed  by  Social  Democrats. 

A  new  Italian  cabinet  is  formed  under  former 
Premier    Giovanni   Giolitti. 

June  19. — In  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Sinn  Fein- 
ers  and  Unionists  engage  in  armed  fighting,  with 
numerous  casualties;  the  city  is  terrorized. 

In  Germany,  the  president  of  the  defunct  Na- 
tional Assembly,  Herr  Fehrenbach,  begins  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet,  with  himself  as  Chan- 
cellor, by  a  coalition  of  Centrists,  Democrats, 
and  the  Peoples  Party. 

June  21. — Konstantin  Fehrenbach,  President  of 
the  Reichstag,  is  formally  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Republic. 

France  reports  an  increase  of  imports  of  1,927,- 
000,000  francs;  a  reduction  of  109,000,000  francs 
in  importation  of  food  products;  and  exports  from 
January  to  June  1  valued  at  5,970,000,000  francs, 
as  compared  with  2,116,000,000  francs  for  the 
same  period   last  year. 

June  24. — British  troops,  with  armored  cars  and 
machine  guns,  drive  opposing  factions  of  Lon- 
donderry's fighting  Irishmen  from  the  streets  and 
their  strongholds;   business  resumes. 

The  French  Premier,  M.  Millerand,  states  that 
Russia  will  be  recognized  the  day  it  assumes  the 
debts  of  the  old  government  and  ceases  revolu- 
tionary proj)aganda    among  other   nations. 

Premier  Giolitti,  of  Italy,  tells  the  Deputies  that 
Parliament  alone  shall  make  war  by  amending 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution;  Albania  is  to  be 
made  independent,  Russian  trade  resumed,  prices 
reduced,  army  demobilized,  taxes  increased  to  ab- 
sorb war  profits,  and  wheat  and  cotton  growing 
to  be  encouraged  in  Somaliland  and  other  col- 
onies. 

June  24. — The  new  Polish  Cabinet  under  Lad- 
islas  Grabski  succeeds  ex-Premier  Skulski's, 
which  resigned  June  10;  Prince  Eugene  Sapieha 
is  Foreign  Minister. 

June  25. — Chancellor  Fehrenbach  presents  his 
new  German  Cabinet  with  Dr.  W^alter  Simonds 
as  Foreign  Minister. 

June  27. — Brig.-Gen.  C.  H.  T.  Lucas,  com- 
manding the  Fermoy  military  area,  in  Ireland,  is 
kidnapped  by  Sinn  Feiners. 

Italian  troops  at  Ancona  mutiny;  "Red"  up- 
risings break  out  all  over  Italy  in  what  appears 
to  be   a  concerted    anarchist   plot. 

June  30. — In  Manitoba,  Premier  T.  C.  Norris's 
Libera]  Party  obtains  the  largest  representation, 
but  fails  of  majority;  Liberals  get  18  seats.  Farm- 
ers and  Laborites  8  each,  Conservatives  6,  and 
Independents   5. 

The  Chilean  capital,  having  suffered  severe 
disturbance    since    the    Presidential    election    June 
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25,  becomes  normal  again  and  troops  are  re- 
moved; Luis  Barros  Borgono,  Liberal-Unionist, 
is  reported  as  having  won  the  election. 

The  French  Senate  ratifies  the  Austrian  treaty, 
263  to  23. 

Poland  establishes  a  National  Council  of  De- 
fense, created  by  the  Diet  and  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Pilsudski. 

July  1. — Sir  Robert  Borden,  at  a  Unionist  cau- 
cus in  Ottawa,  retires  from  public  life  because  of 
ill  health,  after  nine  years'  service  as  Premier  of 
Canada. 

July  3. — The  new  German  Cabinet  receives  a 
vote  of  confidence,  313   to  64. 

Japanese  imports  for  the  first  half  of  1920  ex- 
ceed exports  by  497,000,000  yen  (normally  about 
$248,500,000). 

July  6. — General  Wrangel's  South  Russian 
army  reports  the  surrounding,  massacre,  or  cap- 
ture of  an  entire  "Red"  cavalry  corps  of  eighteen 
regiments. 

July  7. — Mexico  reports  an  armistice  with  Villa 
to  July  15;  he  agrees  to  surrender  when  terms 
are  signed,  and  wants  police  command  of  Chi- 
huahua,  guaranteeing  order. 

July  8. — Poles  enlist  women  and  Boy  Scouts  for 
garrison  duty. 

July  10. — Peking  is  placed  under  martial  law; 
Chan  Tso-lin,  acting  as  peacemaker,  goes  to  Tien- 
tsin. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  becomes  Premier  of 
Canada. 

July  ,11. — New  Brunswick,  Canada,  goes  dry 
on  a  plebiscite  vote,  41,400  to  20,776. 

July  12. — Ulster  celebrates  Orangemen's  Day 
without  disturbance,  but  under  elaborate  precau- 
tions. 


©  Morris  Rosenf  eld 

THE   CUP   DEFENDER 


RESOLUTE 


(Owned  by  a  group  of  American  yachtsmen  and 
selected  after  competition.  The  Resolute  has  a  sail  area 
of  8,775  square  feet,  while  the  Shamrock  IV  carries 
nearly  10,500.  Both  yachts  are  75  feet  in  length  at  the 
water  line,  and  the  masts  are  approximately  150  feet) 


©  Morris  Rosenfeld 

THE   CHALLENGING   YACHT    "SHAMROCK    iv" 

(After  an  interval  of  seventeen  years,  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  last  month  renewed  his  attempt  to  lift  the  cup 
won  by  the  America  in  British  waters  in  1851.  The  first 
of  the  present  series  of  races,  held  outside  of  New  York 
harbor,  was  won  by  the  Shamrock  IV  on  July  15,  after 
a  slight  accident  to  the  Resolute.  Because  of  her  larger 
sail  area  and  displacement,  the  Shamrock  allows  a  seven- 
minute  handicap  to  the  Resolute) 


July  13. — The  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Lon- 
don votes,  2,760,000  to  1,636,000,  to  demand  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Ireland  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an   Irish  parliament. 

Bautista  Savedra  overthrows  the  Gutierrez 
Guerra  administration  in  Bolivia  in  a  short  re- 
volt supported  by  most  of  the  troops. 

Premier  Meighen,  of  Canada,  retains  all  but 
two  members  of  the  Borden  Cabinet,  appointing 
R.  W.  Wigmore  as  Minister  of  Customs  and 
F.  B.  McCurdy  as  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

July  15. — Sinn  Feiners  raid  the  Dublin  post 
office;  they  carry  away  official  and  police  mail  in 
broad   daylight  without   opposition. 

Bolivian  rebels  deport  ex-President  Guerra  to 
Chile;  Chile  mobilizes  10,000  troops;  relations 
with  Bolivia  and  Peru  are  expected  to  become 
more  cordial. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

June  16. — The  Council  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, meeting  at  London,  decides  in  the  case  of 
Persia  that  nothing  can  be  done  pending  Russia's 
reply  to  the  Persian  note,  but  it  expresses  sym- 
pathy. ...  At  The  Hague,  a  commission  of 
international  jurists  meets  to  form  a  Court  of 
Justice  for  the  League. 

The  Japanese  Foreign  Office  makes  public,  in 
an  official  statement,  the  correspondence  with 
China  over  Shantung. 

A  French  battalion,  in  retreat  from  Bozano, 
Cilicia,  Asia  Minor,  surrenders  to  the  Turks 
when   ammunition    is   exhausted. 

Verkhne  Udinsk,  Siberia,  reports  that  peace  ne- 
gotiations between  the  new  Far  Eastern  Republic 
and  the  Japanese  are  broken  off.  M.  A.  T.  Kras- 
notchakoff,    Foreign    Minister    of    the    new    state, 
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had  desired  through  railway  communication  to 
the  East  and  settlement  of  the  whole  Far  East 
question  instead  of  local  agreement  between  mili- 
tary commands  of  Japanese   and  Russians. 

June  17. — Washington  receives  official  advice 
that  Bolshevists  and  Young  Turks  and  Turkish 
Nationalists  have  agreed  on  plans  for  a  Mo- 
hammedan revolution  throughout  the  Near  and 
Middle  East. 

Gregory  Krassin,  Russian  Bolshevist  Finance 
Minister,  confers  with  members  of  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council  in  London  for  resumption  of 
Russian   trade. 

June  18. — Poles  rout  a  Bolshevik  cavalry  divi- 
sion fifty  miles  west  of  Kiev,  in  Ukrainia. 

The  Belgian  Cabinet  decides  to  favor  in  prin- 
ciple the  resumption  of  economic  relations  with 
Russia. 

Over  300  Italian  prisoners  are  killed  by  Al- 
banians at  Tirana  in  retaliation  for  the  assassi- 
nation of  Essad  Pasha  in  Paris  on  June  13. 

June  20. — The  Greek  offer  to  help  oust  the 
Turkish  Nationalists  from  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
having  been  accepted  at  the  Hythe  Conference, 
British  troops  and  battleships  are  concentrated 
at  Malta  and  Constantinople  in  support  of  active 
military  measures  by  the   Greeks. 

June  21. — At  Boulogne,  British  and  French  ex- 
perts fix  the  German  indemnity  at  between  110,- 
000,000,000  and  120,000,000,00  marks  gold,  with 
minimum  annual  payments  of  3,000,000,000  a  year 
for  37  years,  greater  payments  to  be  made  ac- 
cording to  index  figures  of  Germany's  financial 
condition  if  she  recovers  her  prosperity. 

Italian  troops  are  withdrawn  from  all  Mon- 
tenegrin ports,  which  are  immediately  occupied 
by  Serbian  troops;  Albanian  insurgents  in  skir- 
mishing with  Italians  kill   100. 

June  23. — The  Turkish  peace  delegation  is  in- 
structed to  oppose  uncompromisingly  the  cession 
of  Smyrna,  Adrianople,  or  Eastern  Thrace,  to 
demand  compensation  for  parts  of  Erzerum,  Bitlis, 
and  Van  comprising  Armenia,  and  participation 
on  commissions  governing  the  Straits  and  Turkish 
affairs. 


LIEUTENANT    MASIERO 

(An  Italian  aviator,  who  conii)]ctetl  a  9500-mile  flight 
from  Rome  to  Tokiolate  in  May.  He  was  greeted  with 
flow<  rs  and  congratulations  as  he  landed  at  Yoyogi 
Review  i^jeJd  at  Tokio) 


June  24.— The  State 
Department  at  Wash- 
ington recognizes  the 
new  government  in 
Guatemala. 

The  Greeks  began 
their  offensive  against 
Turkish  Nationalists 
under  Mustapha  Ke- 
mal  Pasha,  capturing 
Ak-Hissar  and  taking 
8000  Turkish  prisoners 
at  Philadelphia  (Ala- 
Shehr). 

June  25.  —  General 
Wrangel  defeats  Bol- 
sheviki  in  Crimea, 
Russia,  capturing  10,- 
OOO  prisoners  and  much 
booty. 

Allied  notes,  dealing 
with  army  reduction, 
disbandment  of  secur- 
ity police,  and  sur- 
render of  aeronautical 
material,  are  received 
by  Germany. 

June  26.  —  British 
battleships  bombard 
Turkish  Nationalists 
surrounding  Ism  id, 
Asia  Minor. 

June  30.— The  Turk- 
ish reply  on  the  treaty 
recognizes  the  inde- 
pendence of  Armenia,  Hedjaz,  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia and  Palestine;  renounces  all  rights  to 
Egypt  and  the  islands  of  Imbros,  Tenedos, 
Lemnos,  Samothrace,  Mityiene,  Chios,  Samos  and 
Nikaria;  recognizes  French  protectorates  over 
Tunisia  and  Morocco,  British  annexation  of  Cy- 
prus and  rights  to  Suez  Canal  and  the  Sudan; 
but  it  refuses  to  cede  Smyrna  and  protests  allot- 
ment of  Eastern  Thrace  to  Greece. 

Leonid  Krassin,  of  Soviet  Russia,  failing  to 
obtain  recognition  of  the  Bolshevik  Republic, 
leaves  London  for  Moscow. 

July  2. — Bolsheviki  capture  Lemberg,  Ukrainia. 

At  Brussels,  the  Allied  Conference  fixes  Ger- 
man indemnity  at  £6,000,000,000,  payable  il50,- 
000,000  a  year  the  first  five  years  and  £250,000,000 
a  year  thereafter;  it  is  expected  that  interest 
charges   will   double  the   total. 

July  3. — Baron  Aliotti,  of  Italy,  arrives  at 
Durazzo,  Albania,  to  offer  terms  of  peace;  the 
siege  of  Italians   at  Avlona  continues. 

Ambassador  Jusserand  sails  from  New  York 
for    France,    on   vacation. 

July  4. — Lord  D'Abernon,  British  Ambassador 
to  Germany,  presents  his  credentials  to  President 
Ebert. 

July  6. — At  Spa,  Lloyd  George  demands  a  flat 
answer  from  Germany  on  disarmament  questions, 
under  penalty  of  discontinuance  of  the  conference; 
Chancellor  Fehrenbach  waits  for  Defense  Minis- 
ter  Gessler. 

Beicos,  ten  miles  from   Constantinople,  is  cap- 


LIEUTENANT  FERRARI, 
WHO,  WITH  LIEUTENANT 
MASIERO,  COMPLETED  THE 
9500-MILE  AIRPLANE 
FLIGHT  FROM  ROME  TO 
TOKIO 
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tured  by  Turkish  Nationalists,  who  defeat  British 
and    Greek    troops. 

Polish  troops,  from  the  Pripet  to  the  Beresina 
Rivers,   are   defeated. 

July  7. — Washington  lifts  the  ban  on  Russian 
trade,  but  refuses  Government  support  or  pass- 
ports. 

Allies  refuse  Germany  fifteen  months'  delay  in 
disarming,  and  insist  on  accounting  for  2,000,000 
rifles   and   other   unsurrendered   war   material. 

"Reds"  capture  Rovno  and  throw  the  Poles  into 
retreat  on  the  entire  front. 

July  8, — The  Allies  order  Germany  to  answer 
by  noon  to-morrow  whether  she  will  reduce  her 
army  to  150,000  by  October  and  to  100,000  by 
January. 

July  9. — German  representatives  at^  Spa^  agree 
to  comply  with  Allied  terms  for  demilitarization 
and  disarmament. 

Moscow  agrees  to  Lloyd  George's  terms  for 
quitting  Persia,  the  Caucasus  and  Turkey,  releas- 
ing British  prisoners,  stopping  propaganda  in 
India    and    Asia,    and    recognizing   foreign    debts. 

The  treaty  making  Slesvig  again  a  part  of 
Denmark  is   signed   by  King  Christian. 

July  11. — Allied  Premiers  at  Spa  agree  to  give 
military  aid  to  Poland  if  she  will  return  to  her 
legitimate  frontiers;  a  note  dispatched  to  Mos- 
cow demands  an  immediate  armistice  between 
the    Bolsheviki    and    the   Poles. 

July  12. — The  Allies  serve  an  ultimatum  on 
Germany  demanding  delivery  of  2,000,000  tons  of 
coal  a  month;  the  Germans  claim  1,100,000  is 
their  utmost  capacity;  the  Versailles  treaty  re- 
quires 29,000,000  tons  a  year. 

Britain  and  Japan  announce  continuation  of 
their    treaty    for    another   year, 

July  13. — The  conference  at  Spa  is  suspended 
when  Germany  fails  to  agree  to  furnish  2,000,000 
tons  of  coal  a  month;  she  offers  1,100,000  a  month 
to  October  1,  1,400,000  thereafter,  and  1,700,000 
later. 

July  14. — Germany  agrees  to  deliver  2,000,000 
tons  of  coal  a  month,  after  the  arrival  of  Marshal 
Foch  and  refusal  of  Allied  premiers  to  yield  in 
their  demands. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES 

June  16. — The  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
in  convention  at  Montreal,  upholds  the  Irish  Re- 
public ajid  pledges  a  fight  against  the  Kansas 
Industrial  Relations  Court  law. 

June  18. — Samuel  Gompers  is  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  for 
his  thirty-ninth  term. 

Detroit,  with  993,439  population,  gains  fourth 
place  among  the  largest  cities  by  an  increase  of 
113,490   in  ten  years,  pulling  ahead   of   St.  Louis. 

June  19. — The  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
before  closing  its  annual  convention,  endorses  the 
League  of  Nations  without   reservations. 

June  20. — In  Baltimore,  600  railway  men,  fol- 
lowing similar  action  in  Philadelphia,  strike  be- 
cause of  delay  in  deciding  the  wage  controversy. 

June  21. — Martial  law  is  declared  in  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  where  striking  brass  workers  riot 
with  police  and  many  are  seriously  hurt. 

June  23. — Philadelphia  holds  third  place  as 
large  city,  with    1,823,158,   gaining  274,150. 


CHILE-UNITED   STATES   EXCHANGE   PROFESSORS 

("Prof.  Raul  Ramirez,  at  the  left,  has  arrived  at  the 
University  of  California,  and  Prof.  Charles  Edward 
Chapman,  at  the  right,  has  departed  for  Chile.  This  is 
a  most  praiseworthy  attempt  to  establish  closer  educa- 
tional relationships  between  the  two  great  republics  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Both  professors  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  the  field  of  historj%  and  each  possesses  un- 
usual  facility   in   the   use   of  the   other's   language) 


June  24. — The  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  in 
session  at  Buff^alo,  N.  Y.,  votes  to  withdraw  from 
the    Interchurch    World    Movement. 

June  25. — Silk  mills  in  Paterson  and  North 
Hudson,  N.  J.,  shut  down  or  go  on  part  time 
because  of  over-production,  labor  troubles,  and 
lessened   demand. 

June  27. — The  new  Larsen  all-metal  monoplane 
sets  a  record  in  a  non-stop  flight  from  Omaha, 
Neb.,  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1200  miles,  in  12  hours, 
54  minutes. 

June  28. — Sergeant  Bottreille  makes  a  new  rec- 
ord in  a  parachute  drop  of  19,500  feet  from  an 
airplane. 

Dr.  Wellington  Koo,  Chinese  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  returns  to  Washington  after  ab- 
sence for   nearly  two  years. 

A  cooperative  bank  charter  is  granted  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers ;  it  will 
start  in  Cleveland  with  $1,000,000  capital. 

June  30. — New  York  customs  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  total  $229,001,805,  the  largest  ever 
recorded. 

July  1. — New  Orleans  street  car  service  is  tied 
up  by  a  strike  of  employees. 

July  5. — The  sixth  Lambeth  Conference  of  the 
Anglican   Church   is  held   at  London. 

The  New  York  immigration  figures  show  De- 
cember to  have  been  the  turning  point  in  loss 
of  immigrants;  the  net  loss  of  aliens  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  19,786;  the  last  four  months  show 
an  increase  of  40,000  in  arrivals  over  departures. 

July  7. — Strikes  and  lockouts  in  1919  are  re- 
ported as  numbering  3374  an'd  aff^ecting  6,000,000 
workers;  half  the  troubles  occurred  in  New  York, 
Masssachusetts,  Pennsylvania,   Ohio,   and  Illinois. 

July  8. — The  leaders  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement  decide  to  continue  on  skeleton  scale, 
with  $75,000  appropriated  for  this  year. 
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July  10. — Henry  Ford  announces  the  purchase 
of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  Railroad,  to  as- 
sure ample  bituminous  coal,  and  buys  400,000 
acres  of  forest  land  in  northern  Michigan  for 
body  material   for  his  automobiles. 

July  15. — The  international  yacht  races  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
held  at  New  York  for  the  first  time  since  1903 
between  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  Shamrock  IV  (chal- 
lenger) and  Resolute  (defender,  United  States). 
Resolute  loses  the  first  race,  her  throat  halyard 
parting  at  the  winch  on  the  turn  at  the  fifteen 
mile  mark;  Shamrock  IV  finishes  the  thirty-mile 
course  in  4  hours,  24  minutes  and  48  seconds. 

Four  American  Army  airplanes  start  on  a  flight 
from  Mitchel  Field,  Mineola,  New  York,  to 
Nome,   Alaska. 

OBITUARY 

June  15. — Professor  Max  Weber,  German  anti- 
Junker  economist  of  Munich,  56. 

June  17. — Dr.  James  Harvey  Hyslop,  founder 
of  the  American  Institute  for  Psychical  Research, 
86. 


THE  LATE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE 
(This  photograph,  taken  in  May,  shows  the  aged  widow 
of  Napoleon  III  with  Queen  Victoria  (left)  of  Spain  at 
Seville,  where  she  spent  her  ninety-fourth  birthday.  She 
was  born  in  (iranada  on  May  5,  1826;  and  married 
Napoleon   III   at  Notre  Dame,  Paris,   January   30,    1853) 


June  18. — George  W. 
Perkins,  noted  New 
York  financier  and 
public  spirited  citizen, 
58.  .  .  .  Ex-Governor 
Jewett  W.  Adams,  of 
Nevada,   85. 

June  21. — Mrs.  Sarah 
Jane  Goodell  Brown, 
author,   92. 

June  24.— Prof.  Wil- 
liam H.  Schofield,  of 
Harvard  department 
of  comparative  litera- 
ture, 49. 

June  25.  —  Lawson 
M.  Harvey,  Indiana 
Supreme  Court  Justice, 
62. 

June  26. — Rev.  Dr. 
William  Henry  Rob- 
erts, for  more  than 
thirty  years  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assem- 
bly, 76. 

June  27.  —  J  o  s  i  a  h 
Kingsley  Ohl,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tele- 
gram^ 57. 

June  28. — Robert  M.  Montgomery,  presiding 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  71.  .  .  . 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Peck  Eckman,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Christian  Advocate,  60. 

June  30. — Col.  Enos  A.  Wall,  mine  expert,  of 
Salt  Lake   City,  8,1. 

July  1. — Delfin  Moreira,  Vice-President  of 
Brazil. 

July  2. — William  Dutcher,  founder  of  the 
National   Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  74. 

July  4. — Maj.-Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas,  ex- 
Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  A.,  and  foremost  sanitary 
engineer,  66.  .  .  .  Brig.  Gen.  William  L.  Marshall, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  74. 

July  7. — Thomas  Dwight  Goodell,  professor  of 
Greek  language  at  Yale,  66. 

July  10. — John  Arbuthnot  Fisher,  former  First 
Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  79. 

July  11. — Former  Empress  Eugenie,  widow  of 
Napoleon  III,  94. 

July  13. — Frank  Trumbull,  prominent  railroad 
executive,  62.  .  .  .  Rear-Adm.  Henry  Tudor 
Brownill   Harris,   U.   S.   N.,  retired,  75. 

July  15.— Rev.  Randolph  H.  McKim,  D.D.,  a 
distinguished   Washington  clergyman,   78. 


ADMIRAL   LORD   FISHER 

(Who  died  July  10  at  the 
age  of  79.  John  Arbuthnot 
Fisher  had  served  in  the 
British  Navy  sixty  years 
when  the  Great  War  began. 
He  was  appointed  First  Sea 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a 
position  which  he  had  pre- 
viously  occupied) 


DOMESTIC  AND   FOREIGN 
POLITICS  IN  CARTOONS 


TWINS  ! 
From  the  News-Tribune  (Tacoma,  Wash.) 


[Recognition  of  Ohio's  strategic  position  in  the  matter 
of  Presidential  candidates  is  not  confined  to  cartoonists 
of  the  Buckeye  State] 


AN   EXPERIENCED   CHAUFFEUR 
Uncle  Sam:  "I  guess  you're  ready  to  run  a  larger  car, 


young   man. 


From  the   Times   (New  Yoi^k) 


THE    CONVENTION    OUIJA 
From  the  Daily  News   (Chicago,  111.) 


BOTH    MY  BOYS 
From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 


OHIO    IS    AT    LEAST    THE   AXLE 

From  the  Dispatch  (Calumbus,  Ohio) 
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HOW    LONG    CAN    HE   RESIST? 
From  the  World  (New  York) 


A    SOLID   FOUNDATION  ! 
From  the  Evening  World  ©  (New  York) 


— »:»fi'^V> 


THE    PORCH    SWING    VERSUS    THE    BUGGY 
From  the  Dispatch   (Columbus,  Ohio) 
[Harding's   front-porch   campaign,   and   Cox's  proposed   speaking  tour] 


IT   WILL  TAKE    MORE  THAN    PAINT  THE   REPUBLICAN    CANDIDATE  "ON    TO   THE   WHITE    HOUSE* 

THREE  HARDING  CARTOONS  FROM  GOVERNOR  COX'S  PAPER.  THE  DAYTON   "  NEWS ". 
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"TVebvrtls 
-TVe  sun  will        '"'"^'"3 


REGARDLESS    CF    WHO    IS    ELECTED 
From   the   News    (Detroit,    Mich.) 

This  group  of  cartoons  expresses  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  the  country  in  the  opening 
weeks  of  a  Presidential  campaign.  After  the 
nominating  conventions  there  is  a  lull  be- 
fore the  real  battle  begins.  The  voters  con- 
sider the  issues,  but  refuse  to  get  excited  over 
them.  Thus  far  the  independent  voter  seems 
to  have  failed  to  be  strongly  attracted  by 
either  of  the  tickets. 


it's  now  the  open  season  for  elephant  and 

DONKEY 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 


'why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?' 

From   the   Daily   Ledger    (Tacoma,    Wash.) 


vo^S!,c;,-?r£s^ 


\0'.  ^^e  PEOPLE 
\^,|HE  PEOPLE 

m 


CLEAR    THE    TRACK  ! 
From  the  Free  Press   (Detroit,   Mich.) 


ANOTHEai    PROBLEM    FOR    AMERICA 
From   the  News   (Detroit,   Mich.) 
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ENGULFED ! —From   the   Star   (St.   Louis,    Mo.) 


THinK 
RAin: 


-  HOUSE        l^mN 


IT   ALWAYS    LOOKS    LIKE   RAIN    UNTIL    UNCLE 

BILLY   PASSES   BY 

I'rom   the   Daily   Ledger    (Tacoma,   Wash.) 


SMITING    THE    ROCK  ! 
From  the  Knickerbocker  Press   (Albany,   N.   Y.) 

Four  of  the  cartoons  on  this  page  have  to 
do  with  the  'Svet  and  dry"  issue  as  it  fig- 
ured at  the  San  Francisco  convention,  and 
especially  with  the  part  played  by  Mr.  Bryan 
in  proposing  and  fighting  for  a  'Mry"  plank 
m  the  Democratic  platform. 

In  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  page 
is  a  striking  portrayal  of  the  freight  shortage 
as  affecting  the  nation's  industrial  life. 


THE   FREIGHT  TIE-UP 
From  the  Times   (Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 


'thank  GOODNESS,  THAT^S  OUT  !" 

From   the  Dispatch    (Columbus,   Ohio) 

[Referring  to  the  liquor  question  in   politics — which  had 

both   Democratic  and   Republican   roots] 
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NOAH   FAILS   TO  GET  THEM    INTO   THE   ARK 
From  the  Ledger  (Tacoma,  Wash.) 


THE  ADDED    STARTER 
From  the  Sun    (Baltimore,   Md.) 


WILLIAM   GIBBS    MCADOO  C^SAR 
From  the  News   (Grand  Rapids,   Mich.) 


HAVING   TROUBLE  AT   THE   START;   OR  THE    MIS<. 

FORTUNES    OF   A    PARTY   OF   PROTEST 

From  the  World  (New  York) 


LOOK  who's  here! 

From  Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn.   (Cleveland,   Ohio) 
Aug. — 3 


WANTED AN   HONEST  AGENT 

From  the  American  ©  (New  York) 
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THE  GERMAN  INDEMNITY  FIXED 

Lloyd  George:   "We  shall  never  get  more  than   120  milliards  out  of  him." 

From  De  Amsterdammer   ("Amsterdam) 


The  conference  of  Allied  and  German 
representatives  at  Spa,  in  Belgium,  last 
month,  furnished  inspiration  to  European 
cartoonists  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy. 


The   German   delegates   sought   to   have   the 
terms  of  the  Versailles  treaty  modified  ma- 


TAKIN'G    TIIK    WATKRS     AT    SPA 

Dr.    Lloyd   George    (specialist    in    reducing   obesity  of 
the   cranium):   "Right  to  the  dregs,   sir!" 
From  the  Star  (Montreal) 


THE   RECKONING 

Germany:  "You  remember  me?  I  made  this  my 
headf|uarters  some  time  ago — but  had  to  leave  rather 
hurriedly." 

Belgium:  "Ive  not  forgotten.  I've  kept  your  bill 
for  you." 

From  Punch   (London) 
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BY   THE   GRACE    OF    FRANCE 

"We  shall   admit  you  to   Spa.      It  is   possible   that   we 
may  measure  you  for  crutches." 

From  Simplicissimus    (Munich,   Germany) 

terially  in  the  matter  of  disarmament  and 
reparation ;  but  they  were  firmly  met  by 
Lloyd  George,  Millerand,  and  Foch.  The 
cartoonist  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  the 
drawing  below,  reminds  us  of  the  harsh  at- 
titude that  Germany  herself  assumed  in  1870 
and  1914. 


O,  DRY  THOSE  TEARS 
From  the  Tribune  ©  (New  York) 


A    QUANDARY 

France:  "What  can  I  do?  If  I  destroy  him  he  will 
never  pay  me,  and  if  he  remains  alive  he  will  finally 
destroy  me."     From  Wiener  Caricaturen  (Vienna) 


AT    THE   SPA    CONFERENCE 

Germany:    "Give   up   my   arms?      What   next?      Why 
should  I?     They  wouldn't  be  of  any  use  to  you." 
From  Mucha  (Warsaw,  Poland) 


Jy 


\^Jp^'i^^'    .t^ 


GERMANY    SIGNS    ONCE    MORE 
From  the  World  (New  York) 
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THE  EXCHANGE  CRISIS 

[Whatever  the  various  nations  may  do  in  other  forms  of  sport,  there  is  no   doubt  that  America  excels  in  this  one] 

From  Hvepsen   (Christiania,  Norway) 

The    Norwegian   cartoon   above   has   par-  there    are    American    champions    in    Europe 

ticular  appropriateness  in  a  season  of  renewed  seeking  honors   in   golf   and   tennis   competi- 

international   athletic  contests.      Besides   the  tions  and  in  the  great  Olympic  games,  held 

yacht  races  held   on   this  side  of   the  water,  this  year  in  Belgium. 


THK  IRISH  question- 
John   Bull:   "The  harder  T  stamp  on  this  fire 
to  put  it  out,  the   fiercer  it  burns." 
From  De  Nieuwe  Amstcrdammcr   (Amsterdam, 
Holland) 


PEACE   BETWEEN    RUSSIA   AND   THE   ENTENTE 

[Because,  you  see,  the  Bear  needs  a  new  skin] 

From  Kikcriki  (Vienna,  Austria) 


cox,  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE 

BY  HOWARD  EGBERT 


(Editor  of  the  Dayton  News) 


PERSONALITY  and  performance  syn- 
chronize in  the  career  of  Governor 
James  Middleton  Cox,  of  Ohio,  Presiden- 
tial candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He 
is  a  successful  business  man,  possessing  the 
genius  for  leadership  which  his  friends  most 
ardently  have  admired,  and  which  his  po- 
litical opponents  have  chosen  to  characterize 
as  just  old-fashioned  luck.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor 
of  so  important  and  commanding  a  common- 
wealth as  Ohio  through  timely  opportunity 
or  good  fortune  might  succeed  in  being 
elected  once.  But  when  this  same  man  is 
chosen  for  the  same  office  three  times  some 
reason  other  than  mere  luck  will  have  to  be 
conjured  up.  A  man  with  so  substantial  a 
record  becomes  more  than  a  local  figure 
henceforth,  and  automatically  is  thrust  into 
national  prominence.  Governor  James  M. 
Cox  is  the  second  Ohioan  thus  to  be  honored 
by  his  native  State.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
a  Republican,  achieved  the  same  distinction., 
Mr.  Hayes  was  elected  to  the  Presidency 
from  the  gubernatorial  office,  and  those  who 
hold  to  the  belief  that  history  repeats  itself 
need  no  further  evidence  to  convince  them- 
selves that  this  will  be  the  case  in  1920. 

By  a  singular  suggestion,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  James  M.  Cox  was  defeated 
for  a  second  successive  term  he  might  not 
have  been  in  so  commanding  a  position  to 
present  his  claims  to  his  party  for  leadership 
this  year.  His  defeat  opened  the  way  for  re- 
election four  years  ago  and  two  years  ago, 
and  he  is  found  in  the  Governor's  chair  at 
Columbus  as  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention is  called  at  San  Francisco  in  this 
Presidential  year.  "Cox  luck"  has  been  a 
proverbial  phrase  in  the  Buckeye  State  and 
elsewhere.  But  what  has  been  proclaimed 
a?  "luck,"  in  reality  has  been  perseverance, 
coupled  with  personality  and  progressive- 
ness.  In  the  twelve  years  of  public  life  as 
a  candidate  for  office,  James  M.  Cox  has 
suffered  only  one  defeat.  This  would  seem 
to  answer  in  some  measure  at  least  the  flings 


of  his  political  opponents  that  he  is  not  a 
"vote-getter"  and  has  continued  his  advance 
solely  on  the  waves  of  fortune. 

Governor  James  M.  Cox  will  stand  on 
his  record  as  a  progressive  executive  and  an 
intimate  and  conscientious  friend  of  every 
movement  designed  to  make  life  happier  in 
the  United  States  and  to  bring  to  all,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  every  possible  degree  of  de- 
velopment. Such  a  program  has  marked  his 
public  life  previously.  It  may  be  depended 
upon  he  will  not  depart  from  his  policies  of 
other  years,  which  have  been  wide  enough 
and  varied  enough  to  encompass  every  human 
condition. 

A  Butler  County  Boy 

Governor  Cox  was  born  in  1870,  a  farm- 
er's boy,  in  a  somewhat  remote  corner  of 
Ohio,  the  village  of  Jacksonburg,  in  Butler 
County — a  county,  by  the  way,  that  has  given 
three  Governors  to  the  State,  besides  such 
personalities  as  the  late  Murat  Halstead  and 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  The  Review 
OF  Reviews.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  saint- 
ly mother  the  young  man's  mind  at  an  early 
age  was  directed  in  the  channels  of  piety  and 
education.     His  first  position  was  janitor  of 


Mayfield  &  Howard:  Daj'ton,  Ohio 

GOVERNOR   cox's    BIRTHPLACE — A   FARMHOUSE  AT 

JACKSONBURG,    BUTLER    COUNTY,   OHIO 

(Governor  Cox  has  bought  the  home  place,  and  is 


making  it  into  an  up-to-date  model  farm) 
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a  church,  and  he  paid  his  church  dues  right 
back  into  the  congregational  treasury  with 
the  small  sum  which  the  trustees  paid  him 
for  his  services.  A  voracious  reader,  it  is 
recorded  that  he  walked  two  miles  every 
noon,  while  the  other  boys  on  the  farm  were 
resting,  in  order  to  obtain  the  daily  copy  of 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  a  newspaper  that 
brought  the  important  happenings  of  the 
wide  world  to  this  sequestered  rural  spot. 
The  elements  of  learning  were  running 
strong  in  the  mind  of  the  youth,  and  as  time 
and  opportunity  afforded  he  picked  up  the 
rudiments  of  a  larger  education  in  the  vil- 
lage school.  Naturally  the  available  train- 
ing was  limited.  Farm  life  in  the  early 
seventies  was  not  particularly  inviting,  de- 
spite the  ideal  home  life  which  existed  at 
Jacksonburg,  and  so  it  was  arranged  that 
James  M.  Cox  should  go  to  Middletown,  a 
larger  community  a  few  miles  away,  to  live 
with  a  sister.  Here  he  increased  his  educa- 
tion, working  between  times  in  a  newspaper 
office  and  delivering  the  newspaper  once  a 
week.  Here  it  was  also  that  the  future 
Governor  and  owner  of  two  important  news- 
paper properties  in  Ohio  drew  the  inspiration 
which  later  on  sent  him  into  journalism. 

School    Teacher    and    Newspaper    Reporter 

But  the  road  was  hard.  Money  was  scarce 
and  young  Cox  soon  f^lt  it  was  necessary 
to  identify  himself  with  some  business  or 
profession  that  brought  in  more  of  a  stipend 
than  the  reportorial  job  on  the  Middletown 
newspaper.  He  applied  for  a  position  in  a 
rural  school,  passed  the  examination  and  be- 
came a  school-teacher.  Good  fortune  was 
following  him.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Paul  J.  Sorg,  of-  Middletown,  a  wealthy  to- 
bacco man  who  was  a  member  of  the  school 
board.  This  chance  friendship  ripened  into 
a  real  love  affair  between  the  man  and  the 
boy,  and  how  lasting  was  the  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  former  was  afterward  demon- 
strated when  Mr.  Sorg,  chosen  from  the 
Third  Ohio  District  for  Congress,  invited 
James  M.  Cox,  a  railroad  reporter  on  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  to  accompany  him  to 
Washington  as  secretary.  A  railroad  wreck 
at  Middletown,  in  which  young  Cox  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  for  the  Enquirer  the  big- 
gest "beat"  of  the  day,  brought  the  Butler 
County  lad  recognition  from  one  of  the  com- 
manding newspapers  in  the  Middle  West  and 
he  accepted  the  invitation  accorded  him  to 
join  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Cincinnati 
daily. 


Owner  of  Newspapers 

Once  he  had  started  for  Washington, 
James  M.  Cox  made  up  his  mind  that  there 
was  something  worth  while  in  life  for  any 
young  man  who  had  the  nerve  to  carve  his  ca- 
reer out  of  the  granite  world  which  stood  all 
about  him.  The  newspaper  instinct  had 
gripped  him  in  so  definite  a  manner  that 
upon  Congressman  Sorg's  retirement  to  pri- 
vate life  his  secretary  made  up  his  mind  to 
get  into  the  newspaper  business  in  a  profit- 
able manner.  And  so  he  purchased  the  Day- 
ton News  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  publication 
that  needed  no  end  of  financial  support  to 
keep  it  going.  A  job  of  this  character  would 
have  presented  an  undesirable  problem  to 
most  men,  but  it  was  exactly  the  thing  James 
M.  Cox  wanted.  Mr.  Sorg  helped  to  finance 
the  paper  and  the  proprietor  helped  run  the 
press,  set  up  advertisements,  make  up  the 
pages,  and  write  editorials.  This  had  to  be 
done  by  somebody  on  the  payroll,  and  the 
financial  support  of  the  paper  was  not  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  permit  the  payroll  being 
too  much  padded.  On  top  of  all  this,  cred- 
itors had  to  be  "stood  off,"  notes  met,  and  a 
variety  of  complex  questions  settled  day  and 
night.  Purchasing  the  Dayton  News  in  1898, 
Cox  followed  up  this  venture  by  buying  the 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Press-Republic  five  years 
later  and  changing  its  politics  over  night  from 
Republican  to  Democratic.  These  two  prop- 
erties now  form  what  is  known  as  the  News 
League  of  Ohio,  completely  owned  by  the 
present  Governor.  They  have  grown  to  po- 
sitions of  commanding  importance  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  in  Ohio  particularly  they 
are  recognized  as  among  the  most  modern 
and  up-to-date  publications  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

In  Congress  for  Two  Terms 

It  was  in  1908  that  the  call  first  came  to 
enter  public  life.  And  at  the  solicitation  of 
many  friends  and  well-wishers  Cox  agreed 
to  become  a  candidate  for  Congress.  He 
never  had  made  a  public  speech  in  his  life 
up  to  this  time,  and  his  early  utterances  in 
which  he  sought  the  support  of  citizens  of 
the  Third  District  are  now  recalled  by  the 
Governor  and  his  friends  as  among  the  most 
embarrassing  efforts  a  candidate  ever  put 
forth  for  popular  suffrage  and  assistance  in 
pursuit  of  office.  It  might  be  mentioned  at 
this  time,  for  fear  that  it  be  forgotten  later 
on,  that  Governor  Cox  developed  rapidly  as 
a  public  speaker,  until  to-day  he  is  regarded 
everywhere  as  an  orator  of  great  force,  bril- 
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llant  in  debate  and  matchless  in  defense  of 
principles  which  he  regards  as  worthy  of  ac- 
ceptance. 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time  after  he  went 
to  Congress,  Cox  startled  the  country  by 
making  a  speech  against  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff  measure.  He  was  named  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  during  his  ex- 
periences on  this  committee  he  gained  the 
inspiration  which  later  on  convinced  him  that 
a  budget  system  for  the  State  and  Nation 
absolutely  was  necessary  in  the  proper  con- 
duct of   great  public  affairs.      It   is   related 


how,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  James 
M.  Cox  had  his  attention  called  one  day  to 
the  fact  that  an  increase  was  asked  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  argument  was  pre- 
sented that  the  price  of  food,  etc.,  for  the 
animals  had  advanced  and  more  money  was 
required  to  meet  this  additional  expense. 
Back  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  Congressman  Cox  re- 
called that  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Homes  was  located.  He  had 
the  records  looked  up,  made  personal  studies 
of  the  menus  at  the  Military  Home,  the  fed- 
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eral  prison  at  Leavenworth,  the  county  jail 
in  Dayton,  and  other  penal  institutions.  To 
his  amazement,  he  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
Government  was  paying  more  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  monkeys  and  other  animals 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington, 
and  State  and  national  governments  were  ex- 
pending more  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
prisoners  than  was  being  spent  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  veterans  of  the  nation's  war  at 
the  Central  Branch  of  the  National  Military 
Home.  He  opposed  further  appropriations 
for  the  monkeys  and  insisted  that  more  appro- 
priations be  made  for  the  heroes  of  the  coun- 
try. And  he  won  his  point.  Governor  Cox 
is  a  fighter  along  the  lines  of  principle,  and 
this  circumstance  was  among  the  first  oppor- 
tunities that  the  nation  had  to  measure  the 
fighting  qualities  of  this  young  Ohio  Con- 
gressman. The  next  time  he  ran  for  Con- 
gressman he  carried  the  Soldiers'  Home — an 
unprecedented  occurrence  for  a  Democratic 
candidate,  and  he  swept  his  home  district  by 
13,000,  establishing  a  new  record  which 
never  since  has  been  approached. 

Chosen    Governor   on   Reform   Issues 

It  was  during  his  second  term  as  Con- 
gressman that  the  call  came  to  become  the 
party's  candidate  for  Governor.  Ohio  was 
passing  through  a  new  period  in  its  history  at 
that  moment.  A  Constitutional  Convention 
was  held  at  Columbus,  the  capital,  and  a  new 
Constitution  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  Buckej^e  State.  Cox, 
with  the  vigor  and  determination  which  al- 
ways characterizes  everything  he  does,  started 
out  to  champion  the  new  Constitution.  He 
visited  practically  every  city  of  importance, 
every  town,  village,  township,  and  ward  in 
Ohio  and  finished  up  the  most  remarkable 
speaking  campaign  ever  conducted  in  the 
commonwealth.  The  constitution  was  rati- 
fied ;  Cox  became  his  party's  candidate  for 
Governor  and  was  swept  into  office.  The 
new  Constitution  was  an  instrument  of  prog- 
ress. It  spoke  of  the  greater  things  for 
Ohio.  It  promised  many  reforms.  But 
Cox  had  a  program  of  his  own  that  he 
wanted  to  carry  out  in  connection  with  the 
Constitution.  One  of  these  changes  he  de- 
sired to  effect  pertained  to  the  school  laws. 

He  wrote  upon  the  statute  books  of  Ohio 
ihe  most  modern  rural-school  measure  ever 
presented  to  a  State,  and  he  was  responsible 
for  an  inter-county  highway  system  that  has 
been  the  admiration  and  the  model  for  many 
other  States  of  the  Union.    It  was  being  urged 


upon  the  new  Governor  that  his  program  for 
progressive  legislation  was  too  great  for  the 
people  to  comprehend  in  one  term.  As  po- 
litical expediency  he  was  urged  here  and 
there  to  let  up  on  this  system  of  instituting 
reforms,  even  though  it  generally  was  ad- 
mitted in  every  instance  the  reforms  were 
needed  and  could  be  trusted  to  result  in  great 
development  for  the  State. 

But  Governor  Cox  kept  his  pledge  to  the 
people  of  Ohio.  He  promised  them  that  if 
elected  he  would  make  certain  changes  and 
he  went  right  ahead  with  his  program  until 
he  placed  on  the  books  of  the  State  more  pro- 
gressive legislation  in  two  years  than  pre- 
viously had  been  placed  there  during  the 
whole  history  of  the  commonwealth. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  term  he  retired  from 
public  office.  He  had  met  with  his  first  de- 
feat, but  his  conscience  was  clear.  He  was 
satisfied  to  go  back  to  his  newspaper  plants 
and  await  the  mature  deliberation  of  his  fel- 
low Ohioans.  It  came  two  years  later  and 
then  again  four  years  later. 

Progressive  Legislation 

Probably  no  one  measure  written  into  the 
laws  of  Ohio  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
reflected  more  credit  upon  its  author  than 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  which 
has  grown  in  favor  from  the  instant  of  its 
approval.  Industrial  damage  suits  are  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  Ohio.  Employer  and 
employee  alike  now  agree  that  the  law  is 
meant  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
both.  Then  there  was  the  Mothers'  Pension 
Law,  Child  Labor  Law;  laws  reforming  ju- 
dicial procedure  in  the  interest  of  speedy 
trial  and  doing  away  with  useless  and  ancient 
forms.  In  the  way  of  election  reforms  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  measure  was  en- 
acted into  a  law  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  a  mea- 
sure providing  for  the  direct  election  of 
United  States  Senators.  A  budget  law  came 
into  being.  Governor  Cox,  assuming  a  lead- 
ership in  prison  reform,  worked  out  a  plan 
whereby  there  has  been  started  at  London  a 
model  prison  farm,  complete  in  every  par- 
ticular and  designed  to  give  State  prisoners 
the  "second  chance"   to  make  good   in   life. 

It  was  one  of  the  conspicuously  pleasing 
features  of  many  telegrams  which  followed 
the  nomination  at  San  Francisco  that  scores 
of  messages  came  to  the  Governor  from  men 
whom  he  had  pardoned,  or  who  had  been 
taught  useful  occupations  at  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary and  who  felt  that  they  owed  to  Gov- 
ernor Cox  a  large  measure  of  thanks  for  his 
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personal  help.  He  has  visited  fr 
the  prison  many  times,  talked 
with  the  men  in  their  cells 
and  learned  their  stories  first- 
hand. Consequently  he  has 
felt  that  he  understands  hu- 
manity as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  the  average  official. 

A  "Blue  Sky"  law  was  en- 
acted in  Ohio  under  which 
investors  in  this  State  are 
protected  from  fraudulent 
promoters.  The  banking 
laws  were  codified  and  more 
regulation  insisted  upon  for 
State  and  private  financial  in- 
stitutions, which  increased,  of 
course,  the  security  to  the 
public,  and  which  permitted 
State  banks  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  The 
old-fashioned  ''little  red 
schoolhouse"  fell  into  disuse 
after  Governor  Cox  got  busy 
with  his  new  rural-school  laws.  His  own  ex- 
perience years  before  as  a  country  school 
teacher  taught  him  something  of  the  needs  of 
the  rural  children.  He  could  sympathize 
with  them.  He  knew  the  heartaches  of  the 
little  ones  tramping  miles  to  a  tumbledown 
schoolhouse.  The  new  and  centralized  schools 
sprang  up  all  over  Ohio,  fully  equipped  and 
as  efficiently  conducted  as  the  high  schools  in 
the  larger  centers.  Here  was  a  chance  to  de- 
velop community  life  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, and  the  Governor's  plan  has  met  with 
unprecedented  success. 

In  the  way  of  tax  laws  the  Warnes  mea- 
sure was  adopted,  which  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  assessors  instead  of  electing 
them.  This  measure  alone  resulted  in  placing 
on  the  tax  duplicate  millions  in  intangible 
property  that  heretofore  had  escaped  taxa- 
tion. Taxes  rates  were  lowered  at  once  in 
every  district  in  Qhio.  It  is  recorded  that 
at  one  of  the  Governor's  meetings  during  a 
campaign  which  followed  the  enactment  of 
this  law,  a  farmer  stood  up  in  the  audience 
and  undertook  to  criticize  the  Warnes  tax 
measure.  **I  am  willing  tD  bet  you  a  red 
apple  that  your  taxes  will  be  lower  the  next 
time  you  pay  them  as  the  result  of  this  law," 
the  Governor  replied  to  his  critic.  A  num- 
ber of  months  later  Governor  Cox  was  fill- 
ing a  speaking  engagement  in  the  same  com- 
munity. At  the  close  of  the  meeting  he  was 
told  a  man  wished  very  much  to  see  him. 
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Excusing  himself  from  the  gathering  for  a 
moment,  he  went  to  the  door.  There  was 
the  farmer-critic,  who  was  now  his  admirer. 
"I  have  just  dropped  in  to  tell  you,  Gover- 
nor, that  I  saved  over  $18  on  my  taxes  this 
year.  I  am  sending  a  barrel  of  red  apples 
to  your  home." 

Any  official  who  undertakes  to  change  tax 
laws  is  in  for  a  lot  of  criticism.  In  other 
days  assessors  had  been  elected  and  every  man 
elected  was  to  some  extent  or  other  obligated 
to  his  neighbors.  The  result  was  there  was 
a  natural  hesitancy  about  keeping  the  taxable 
property  on  the  books  at  its  proper  value. 
Under  the  Warnes  law  men  are  named 
through  the  State  Tax  Commission  and  they 
owe  their  position  to  no  one  man  and  no  one 
community.  They  are  expected  to  serve  the 
State.  Indirectly  they  serve  every  citizen, 
as  a  survey  of  the  increase  in  taxable  property 
has  disclosed.  The  tax  rate  fell  in  Ohio  al- 
most from  the  moment  the  first  reports  were 
handed  in  by  assessors  under  the  Warnes 
law. 

Probably  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  mention, 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  measures 
passed  under  the  Cox  administrations,  that 
good  road  laws  were  inaugurated.  A  defi- 
nite policy  was  established  of  business-like 
farming  on  State  farms,  which  now  pays  the 
State  a  handsome  profit,  supplying  all  State 
institutions  and  providing  outdoor  and 
healthful  work   for  many  inmates.      Sweat- 
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shops  in  Ohio  have  been  eliminated ;  extra 
provision  has  been  made  for  dependents  of 
men  killed  in  mines;  provision  made  for  pay- 
ment of  wages  semi-monthly;  prohibition  of 
contract  labor  in  workhouses;  laws  for  the 
protection  of  workmen  on  steam  and  electric 
railways;  safeguards  against  diseases  for  lead 
workers — incorporate  some  of  the  humani- 
tarian laws  enacted  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Governor, 

Workmen's  Compensation 

In  the  operation  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law,  which  is  presided  over  by  a 
State  Industrial  Commission,  whose  mem- 
bers are  appointed  for  long  terms  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, a  recent  survey  of  the  operation  of  the 
measure  discloses  that  the  average  cost  of 
administering  this  law  is  less  than  2^  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums  received.  This  act 
has  proved  a  boon  to  Ohio  workmen  and  a 
safeguard  to  the  interests  of  Ohio  employers. 
Compensation  is  paid  to  workmen  who  are 
Injured  according  to  the  degree  of  their  dis- 
ability. The  measure,  It  might  be  said,  has 
been  followed  by  three-fourths  of  the  States 
in  the  Union.  Its  conservatism  Is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  employers  In  the  State  now  pay 
in  premiums  less  than  they  formerly  paid  to 
private  liability  companies.  Injured  work- 
men, and  dependents  of  those  killed  in  Ohio 
factories,  have  been  awarded  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  formerly  went  Into  useless  litigation. 

Business-like  Administrations 

The  budget  system  in  Ohio  has  saved  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  to  the  common- 
wealth and  has  succeeded  in  placing  every  de- 
partment of  the  State  on  a  sound  and  busi- 
ness-like basis.  It  is  a  merited  tribute  to 
Governor  Cox  and  those  associated  with  him 
that  not  a  single  piece  of  legislation  which 
was  enacted  during  his  first  term  as  Gover- 
nor was  repealed  by  his  Republican  succes- 
sors in  the  interim  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond terms. 

Four  periods  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the 
administration  of  the  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial nominee  as  Governor  of  Ohio.  There 
was  the  period  of  the  new  Constitution  to 
begin  with.  Then  along  came  the  disastrous 
flood  of  March,  1913,  which  demanded  hun- 
dreds of  lives  and  nearly  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property  In  various  sections  of 
the  State,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Miami 
Valley.  The  war  clouds  gathered  in  1917 
and  Ohio  boys  marched  away  from  farm  and 
factory  to  take  their  place  alongside  lads  from 


other  States.  James  M.  Cox,  the  "war  gov- 
ernor," personally  visited  the  Ohio  Camp  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  with  thousands  of  Christ- 
mas presents  gathered  from  the  homes  of  the 
Buckeye  State  and  shared  in  the  holiday  cel- 
ebration with  the  men  in  khaki.  And  when 
the  gallant  Ohio  regiments  came  back  from 
France  he  was  at  the  pier  in  New  York  to 
welcome  the  boys  home.  The  reconstruc- 
tion period  furnished  the  fourth  big  chance 
for  James  M.  Cox  to  display  his  capabilities. 
In  each  of  these  he  has  demonstrated  a  re- 
markable insight  into  the  Immediate  needs 
of  the  hour.  His  administrations  have  been 
marked  by  a  clear  discernment  of  require- 
ments and  he  has  acted  speedily  upon  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  common  good  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Few  public  officials  have 
had  so  many  problems  to  contend  with  and 
few  have  possessed  the  ability  to  draw  co- 
operation from  all  sides  as  has  Governor 
Cox.  His  personality  has  dominated  every 
great  event  In  the  history  of  his  own  State, 
and  his  advice  and  counsel  have  been  sought 
in  other  States  where  great  issues  clamor  for 
attention  and  action. 

The  Governor's  antecedents  came  from 
New  Jersey,  and  there  courses  through  the 
veins  of  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomi- 
nee a  strain  of  American  blood  that  yields 
place  to  no  other.  Governor  Cox  is  thor- 
oughly American.  His  public  utterances  dur- 
ing and  since  the  world  war  testify  to  his 
unswerving  championship  of  American  Insti- 
tutions. When  his  friends  declare  he  is 
pro-American  they  tell  the  whole  story.  He 
has  no  apology  to  offer  to  any  man  of  any 
country  for  his  devotion  to  his  native  land. 
Nor  can  there  be  found  in  any  of  his  public 
statements  any  strain  of  disappointment  over 
the  things  he  has  done.  Shortly  after  his 
nomination  he  visited  his  boyhood  home  at 
Middletown,  Ohio,  and  made  a  speech.  In 
this  he  said:  **I  shall  retire  as  Governor  of 
Ohio  on  January  1,  1921,  and  I  can  look 
without  the  feeling  of  shame  or  a  blush  Into 
the  face  of  every  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Ohio."  There  spoke  a  man,  an  executive  out 
of  the  ordinary,  a  citizen  whose  breast  swells 
with  pride  over  his  services  for  his  fellows, 
a  public  servant  proclaimed  by  friend  and 
political  enemy  alike  as  a  born  fighter  and  a 
matchless  leader. 

Governor  Cox  as  Partner 

The  farmer  will  want  to  know  what  Gov- 
ernor Cox  thinks  of  the  agricultural  ques- 
tion.    Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  this  would 
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be  that  Governor  Cox  has  bought  his  old 
homestead  at  Jacksonburg,  Ohio,  and  is  con- 
verting it  into  a  model  farm.  He  under- 
stands agricultural  problems.  One  day,  in 
the  course  of  a  political  speech  at  the  fair 
grounds  in  a  county  in  Ohio  which  was 
known  to  be  particularly  hostile  to  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  someone  in  the  audience, 
thinking  to  confuse  the  speaker,  called  out: 
"Did  you  ever  split  rails?"  The  Governor 
besought  the  inquirer  to  move  nearer  to  the 
speaker's  stand.  Facing  him  directly  the 
Governor  replied:  "Now  I  am  going  to  an- 
swer your  question  by  asking  you  one — what 
is  a  glut?"  The  man  was  amazed  and  con- 
founded. He  had  barked  up  the  wrong  tree 
and  plainly  he  was  nervous.  Finally  he  con- 
fessed he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "glut."  "Well,  my  good  friend,  I 
have  split  rails,  split  many  of  them  in  fact, 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something:  a  glut 
is  a  wedge  used  for  splitting  rails.  Just  re- 
member that  when  you  go  out  from  this  audi- 
ence. The  man  retired  amid  the  laughs  of 
his  fellow  citizens  and  there  were  no  more 
interruptions  for  that  meeting.  One  of  the 
first  public  utterances  which  Governor  Cox 
offered  after  his  nomination  came  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  visit  from  a  number  of  farmers  who 
live  near  Trailsend,  the  country  home  of 
the  nominee.  These  agriculturists,  all  pros- 
perous men  who  owned  large  and  well-or- 
dered farm  properties,  wanted  to  know  from 
Governor  Cox  what  he  thought  he  might  do 
in  the  event  of  his  election.  Quick  as  a  flash 
the  candidate  replied:  "Gentlemen,  if  I  am 
chosen  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
pledge  you  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
my  Cabinet  will  be  a  dirt  farmer,  a  man  who 
has  tilled  the  soil  and  made  a  success  of  his 
business,  and  a  gentleman  who  is  both  farm- 
er and  business  man,  equally  skilled." 

Mr.  Cox  is  still  a  farmer.  He  owns  much 
farm  land  and  he  is  successful  in  the  conduct 
of  his  property.  He  also  owns  many  head 
of  high-grade  stock  and  he  cannot  be  fooled 
when  it  comes  to  picking  out  the  best.  Not 
long  since,  on  a  visit  to  a  stock  farm  in  Ken- 
tucky, a  friend  who  possessed  a  valuable  herd 
of  cattle  offered  the  Governor  the  best  ani- 
mal on  his  place  if  he  could  "pick  out  the 
best  bull."  Glancing  about  Governor  Cox 
replied,  "Your  best  bull  is  not  here."  "Well, 
then,  pick  out  the  best  one  that  is  here,"  an- 
swered the  friend.  It  took  but  a  second  to 
make  the  selection.  The  Governor  had 
picked  wisely.  As  a  result  the  friend  pre- 
sented him  with  a  $10,000  bull,  and  this  ani- 
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mal  now  is  on  the  Jacksonburg  farm,  the 
pride  of  the  owner  and  of  the  entire  coun- 
tryside. 

His  Attitude   Towards  Labor  and  Business 
Interests 

Labor  has  found  Governor  Cox  a  close 
friend  and  keen  observer.  "I  know  what  it 
is  to  earn  a  living  working  with  my  hands," 
he  told  the  men  in  his  own  newspaper  plant 
when  they  presented  him  with  a  testimonial 
of  esteem  after  his  nomination.  "And  be- 
cause I  have  passed  this  way  I  am  able  to 
sympathize  with  the  man  who  toils."  T.  J. 
Donnelly,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  in  a  public  statement  has 
said: 

Labor  has  confidence  in  James  M.  Cox  because 
the  laboring  people  feel  that  he  understands  their 
needs  and  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  progres- 
sive aspirations  of  those  who  earn  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows.  As  governor,  he  ac- 
complished more  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring 
people  of  Ohio  and  is  held  in  higher  esteem  by 
them  than  any  other  governor  in  the  State's  his- 
tory. He  has  done  much  to  avoid  and  settle 
labor  troubles.  He  believes  that  more  can  be 
accomplished  through  reason  and  common  sense 
than  through  force  and  intimidation;   and  when- 
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ever  called  upon  to  send  the  militia  to  deal  with 
striking  workmen,  he  always  found  a  way  to 
prevent  violence  and  preserve  order  without 
using  soldiers  for  that  purpose.  During  the 
big  steel  strike,  when  violence  and  disorder 
were  rampant  in  some  States  and  where  the 
right  peaceably  to  assemble  had  been  denied  to 
the  striking  workers,  in  Ohio,  where  there  were 
equally  as  many  strikers  involved,  there  was  no 
sign  of  violence  and  the  right  of  workers  peace- 
ably to  assemble  was  not  interfered  with.  If 
his  policy  had  been  followed  by  other  public 
officials  throughout  the  nation  there  would  be 
less  unrest  and  the  people  would  have  more 
confidence  in  the  fairness  of  government  au- 
thorities. 

The  reports  of  the  legislative  agents  of 
the  Ohio  State  Federation  of  Labor  shows 
that  fifty-six  laws  in  behalf  of  laboring  peo- 
ple were  passed  during  the  three  terms  of 
Governor  Cox.  Among  these  were  measures 
providing  against  the  exploitation  of  women 
and  children  and  limiting  their  hours  of 
labor. 

Honest  business  will  find  a  champion  in 
Governor  James  M.  Cox.  He  himself  is  a 
successful  business  man  and  he  has  engaged 
in  a  variety  of  business  ventures  which  have 
demonstrated  his  conspicuous  abilities. 

Judge  Oscar  F.  Newman,  of  the  Ohio  Su- 
preme Court,  1913-1919,  has  written: 

Not  a  soldier  was  brought  to  the  scene  of  a 
single  strike  (although  they  were  in  readiness  for 
emergency)  ;  person  and  property  were  pre- 
served;  and  above  all,  the  dignity  of  the  law  was 
maintained.  A  leadership  which  is  acknowledged 
now  by  men  of  all  political  parties  made  this 
possible.  Governor  James  M.  Cox  impressed 
upon  capital  and  labor  alike  the  common  duty 
to  the  public  and  he  held  municipal  officers  to 
strict  accountability — at  the  same  time  giving 
every  situation  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  State 
government. 

During  the  steel  strike,  when  signs  of 
unrest  everywhere  were  present  in  the  big 
industrial  centers  of  the  State,  Governor 
Cox  warned  the  mayors  of  Ohio  cities  of  their 
obligation  to  maintain  peace  and  order.  In 
Canton  appeared  the  nearest  approach  to  dis- 
order, when  mill-owners  desired  to  resume 
operations.  City  officials  called  for  troops. 
Governor  Cox  personally  investigated  the 
situation  in  Canton  and  removed  a  Demo- 
cratic mayor.  Order  speedily  was  restored 
under  the  Republican  vice-mayor  who  suc- 
ceeded to  office.  Governor  Cox  during  his 
three  terms  never  has  used  soldiers  to  quell 
a  strike,  though  importuned  upon  many  oc- 
casions. His  judgment  invariably  has  been 
vindicated  by  subsequent  results. 

Now  stepping  aside,  from  State  to  national 


questions,  there  will  be  a  natural  interest  as 
to  how  Governor  Cox  views  the  larger  and 
more  complex  problems  which  confront  the 
United  States. 

Favors  the  League  of  Nations 

He  is  an  ardent  champion  of  a  League  of 
Nations,  and  he  recognizes  that  such  an  in- 
strument, in  order  to  be  potential,  must  be 
agreed  to  and  adhered  to  In  every  respect 
and  with  unanimous  fidelity  by  all  world 
powers  which  enter  into  such  an  agreement. 
He  has  recognized  that  some  United  States 
Senators  have  been  conscientious  In  their  de- 
sire to  clarify  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
His  own  words  supply  the  answer  to  those 
who  desire  to  know  just  where  he  stands  on 
this  Important  subject: 

Two  things  apparently  have  disturbed  them 
(the  Senators  who  want  clarification  of  some  of 
the  treaty  provisions).  First,  they  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  the  League  was  not  to  be  an 
"alliance"  and  that  its  basic  purpose  was  peace, 
and  not  controversy.  Second,  they  wanted  the 
other  powers  signing  the  instrument  to  under- 
stand our  constitutional  limitations,  beyond  which 
the  treaty-making  power  cannot  go. 

Dealing  with  these  questions  in  order,  it  al- 
ways has  seemed  to  me  that  the  interpretations 
of  the  functions  of  the  League  might  have  been 
stated  in  these  words:  "In  giving  its  assent  to 
this  treaty  the  Senate  has  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  League  of  Nations  which  it  embodies  was 
devised  for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  peace 
and  comity  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  and 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  destructive  con- 
flicts as  that  through  which  the  world  has  just 
passed.  The  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
with  the  League  and  its  continuance  as  a  member 
thereof  will  naturally  depend  upon  the  adherence 
of  the  League  to  that  fundamental   purpose. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  of  the  League,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  must  at  all  times  act  in 
strict  harmony  with  the  terms  and  intent  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  which  cannot  in  any 
way  be  altered  by  the  treaty-making  power. 

Governor  Cox,  In  his  signed  article  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  23,  1920,  indi- 
cates that  no  one  v/Ill  contend  that  the  treaty 
is  a  perfect  document,  but  he  Insists  It  Is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  and  will  pull  the 
loose  ends  of  civilization  together.  Says  he: 
"It  will  do  more  toward  restoration  of  nor- 
mal conditions  in  six  months'  time  than  can 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  acting  independent- 
ly. In  ten  years'  time." 

Writing  of  the  Federal  Inheritance  Tax, 
Governor  Cox  has  observed  that  this  should 
be  given  up  as  soon  as  possible.  He  favors 
a  national  budget  system  and  he  has  well- 
defined  personal  ideas  on  this  subject.  Cham- 
pioning  an   Americanization    plan   that   will 
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provide  the  foreign  element  with  a  measure 
of  education  that  will  help  them  and  make 
them  more  serviceable  citizens  of  America, 
Governor  Cox  would  give  more  attention  to 
the  needs  of  instructing  the  alien  in  the 
historic  principles  of  this  great  land.  In 
this  he  would  ask  the  cooperation  of  captains 
of  industry,  who  in  very  large  measure  em- 
ploy these  foreign-born  residents  of  this 
country. 

Stands    for    Law    Enforcement 

So  far  as  the  liquor  laws  are  concerned, 
Governor  Cox  always  has  stood  for  law  en- 
forcement. He  was  the  first  Governor  of 
his  State  to  enforce  the  Sunday-closing  laws. 
His  record  as  Governor  of  Ohio  discloses  his 
attitude  in  the  matter  of  demanding  that 
the  laws  that  are  on  the  statute  books  must 
be  obeyed.  '*As  the  Constitution  and  statutes 
stand,  they  are  the  expressed  mandates  of  the 
people,"  wrote  the  Governor  to  Attorney 
John  H.  Pollock,  of  Kansas  City,  on  June 
23,  1920,  and  he  added,  "and  these  laws  must 
be  respected  by  public  officers  and  citizens 
as  long  as  they  remain.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence between  neglect  of  the  law  by  public 
officers  and  an  attack  against  our  institutions 
by  the  Bolsheviki.  We  contend,  and  prop- 
erly so,  that  there  is  no  need  of  revolution  in 
this  country  because  we  have  the  government 
facilities  to  change  the  existing  order  by 
rule  of  the  majority,  but  we  can  hardly 
create  the  proper  attitude  among  aliens,  un- 
accustomed to  our  ways,  if  public  officers 
close  their  eyes  to  their  oath  and  obligation." 

Personal    Qualities 

There  is  a  personal  side  to  Governor  Cox 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  to  a  greater  extent 
after  they  have  come  into  intimate  touch  with 
him.  He  is  a  man  of  parts.  Deep-seated 
are  his  convictions,  and  he  does  not  yield 
ground  in  behalf  of  his  principles  in  the  pres- 
ence of  opposition. 

He  is  relentless  in  his  hostility  to  wrong- 
doing and  an  unswerving  champion  of  the 
right,  as  he  sees  the  right.  Kindly  and  sym- 
pathetic by  nature,  he  never  has  forgotten  the 
old-fashioned  teachings  of  his  sainted  mother, 
a  Methodist  of  the  old  school,  who  passed 
away  several  years  ago.  It  was  characteris- 
tic of  Governor  Cox  that  on  the  very  morn- 
ing of  his  nomination  one  of  the  first  places 
he  visited  was  the  grave  of  his  mother  in  the 
cemetery  at  Dayton.  Who  could  interpret 
the   thoughts   that   passed   through  his  mind 
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in  the  hour  of  his  great  triumph?  He  had 
come  to  a  place  in  his  life  that  only  a  few 
of  our  country's  millions  have  experienced. 
His  one  outstanding  sorrow  then  was  that  the 
beautiful  life,  sacrificing  and  patient  during 
the  years  of  her  children's  boyhood  and  girl- 
hood, was  not  present  in  the  flesh  to  give  him 
counsel  and  advice.  But  the  memory  of  that 
mother  is  enshrined  in  the  heart  and  mind  of 
Governor  Cox.  He  owes  much  to  the  spirit 
of  motherhood  which  has  directed  his  steps 
from  the  baby  on  the  Jacksonburg  farm  to 
the  strong,  virile  man  who  took  the  oath  of 
Governor  of  Ohio  in  Columbus,  with  his 
mother  standing  by  his  side  and  the  family 
Bible  before  him,  as  he  spoke  the  words 
which  gave  into  his  charge  the  affairs  of  a 
mighty  people. 

Governor  Cox  lives  at  Trailsend,  a  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  estate  south  of  the  city 
of  Dayton.  He  was  married  (for  the  second 
time)  in  1917  to  Miss  Margaretta  Blair,  of 
Chicago.  If  the  Governor  is  elected,  Mrs. 
Cox  will  be  the  youngest  "First  Lady  of  the 
Land"  that  the  White  House  ever  has  wel- 
comed. Their  baby  daughter  Anne,  about 
one  year  old,  is  the  treasure  of  Trailsend. 
Mrs.  Cox,  not  unlike  the  Governor,  is  an 
ardent  lover  of  outdoor  life.  She  rides 
horseback,  plays  golf,  hunts,  fishes,  and  is  a 
devoted  motorist.  A  woman  of  charming 
personality,  possessing  many  commanding 
characteristics,   she   loves    to    tramp   the   by- 
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paths  which  abound  on  the  Cox  estate  and 
enjoy  the  conspicuous  beauties  of  Nature 
which  are  to  be  found  on  every  hand.  The 
Governor  is  a  broad-shouldered,  vigorous 
personality.  He  has  been  called  ^'Fighting 
Jimmy"  by  some  of  his  intimate  friends,  and 
has  lived  up  to  the  title  in  his  public  and 
private  life.  His  newspapers  have  reflected 
the  spirit  of  the  publisher.  They  have  been 
uncompromising  in  their  opposition  to  move- 
ments which  w^ere  hostile  to  public  interests. 
Perhaps  no  better  tribute  could  be  paid  to 
the  Governor  than  the  devotion  which  has 
come  to  him  from  the  men  who  have  been  in 
his  employ  for  many  years.  There  has 
grown  up  an  intimacy  between  employer 
and  employees  that  has  been  conspicuously 
interesting.  Nothing  pleases  Governor  Cox 
more  than  to  hie  himself  away  to  his  lodge  in 
the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  rest 
and  fish.  He  loves  racing  and  hunting.  And 
he  admits  he  can  cook  about  as  well  as  any 
other  man  and  better  than  most  of  them. 

He  still  retains  his  membership  in  the 
United  Brethren  Church  near  his  birthplace, 
though  during  his  residence  in  Dayton  he  at- 
tends the  Episcopal  Church.  He  has  two 
sons  and  one  daughter  besides  ''Princess 
Anne."  Through  a  coincidence  he  holds 
membership  in  the  same  Masonic  lodge  at 
Middletown  to  which  a  predecessor.  Gov. 
James  E.  Campbell,  belongs.  The  lodge- 
room  is  in  the  same  house  where  Governor 
Campbell  was  born. 

James  Middleton  Cox  holds  no  delusions 
as  to  himself.  He  does  not  believe  that  he 
has  been  divinely  picked  out  for  the  honor 
which  came  to  him  in  San  Francisco.     His 


life  has  been  one  of  wide  experiences  and 
great  variety  of  circumstances.  He  knows 
humanity  through  a  medium  as  few  men  in 
public  life  have  occasion  to  study  their  fel- 
lows. He  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  plow,  learned  the  printer's  case 
and  followed  the  hard,  rough  road  which 
marked  his  youth.  Looking  back  over  these 
early  experiences,  he  can  observe  where  each 
turn  in  the  road  has  brought  him  face  to 
face  with  new  problems  to  solve.  But  he 
hasn't  avoided  responsibility.  He  has  met  the 
demands  of  each  passing  day  as  they  have 
presented  themselves.  He  does  not  believe 
in  side-stepping  opposition.  He  believes, 
rather,  in  mastering  each  obligation  which 
comes  to  him.  If  he  had  been  a  dodger  he 
never  would  have  left  the  farm  and  started 
on  his  eminently  successful  career. 

He  has  believed  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  meant  just  what  it  said  when 
it  demanded  for  all  men  and  women  alike, 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  he  cham- 
pions woman's  suffrage;  that  he  holds  out  to 
the  man  who  toils  the  hand  of  friendship  and 
helpfulness ;  that  he  offers  to  the  agricultur- 
alist the  sincerest  of  good  wishes ;  that  he  has 
proved  the  friend  of  the  business  man.  From 
newsboy  to  Presidential  candidate  is  a  big 
hop.  Not  many  have  taken  it.  Few  have 
equipped  themselves  in  so  positive  a  manner 
to  be  ready  for  the  big  job  when  it  comes 
as  Governor  James  Middleton  Cox,  unprece- 
dented mixture  of  farmer,  business  man,  la- 
boring man,  statesman,  and  educator — a  com- 
posite and  commanding  figure  in  the  affairs 
of  the  United  States. 
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GREEK  VERSUS  TURK 

A  New  Phase  of  the  Eastern  Question 


BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.    The  Old  Evil 

THE  past  month  has  seen  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  evil  of  the  so-called  "Ques- 
tions" which  have  plagued  European  states- 
men for  generations  take  on  a  new  and  acute 
form.  Once  more  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  estate  of  the  Turk  has  served 
to  set  Europe  by  the  ears,  to  divide  friendly 
nations,  and  to  raise  the  specter  of  fresh 
quarrels  in  a  future  hardly  distant.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  Britain  and  Russia,  the  most 
potent  factors  in  the  coalition  which  con- 
quered Napoleon,  began  what  was  to  prove 
nearly  a  century  of  bitter  rivalry,  leading 
directly  to  one  war  and  threatening  many 
others,  as  a  consequence  of  Russian  aspira- 
tions to  expel  the  Osmanli  Turk  from  Eu- 
rope and  hold  the  gates  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Anglo-Russian  acrimony  led  to  the 
Crimean  War.  France  fought  with  Britain 
against  Russia,  and  for  France  the  result 
was  Russian  neutrality  when  Prussia  at- 
tacked in  1870.  But  where  Austria  after 
1866  turned  from  Italy  and  Germany  to  the 
Balkans,  seeking  her  future  in  the  south, 
Russian  hostility  was  again  excited  and  the 
support  which  Bismarck  gave  Austria  at 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  was  the  direct  occa- 
sion of  the  alliance  between  France  and 
Russia,  which  had  such  terrible  consequences 
for  Austria  and  for  Germany  in  1914. 

Alliances  thus  came  and  went  in  the  last 
century,  but  the  great  peril  of  the  Eastern 
Question  remained.  When  the  small  Bal- 
kan states  combined  against  the  Turk,  their 
swift  victory  destroyed  the  balance  between 
two  Triple  Alliances,  brought  the  Hapsburg 
Monarchy  into  immediate  danger  and  led 
to  the  various  incidents  which  in  turn  pro- 
voked the  World  War.  By  virtue  of  the 
agreement  made  between  France,  Russia  and 
Britain,  following  the  Turks'  entrance  into 
the  struggle  on  the  German  side,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Turkish  Empire,  after  victory, 
was  at  last  set  down  in  definite  terms. 

Russia     was     to     have      Constantinople, 


Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia,  with  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Gulf  of 
Alexandretta.  France  was  to  have  Syria, 
with  a  hinterland  extending  to  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  Britain  was  to  have  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Arabia,  with  certain  supervisory 
duties  with  respect  of  an  independent  Pales- 
tine. Italy,  too,  and  even  Greece,  whose 
claims  were  best  but  whose  power  was  least, 
were  to  share  in  the  division.  But  between 
Greece  and  Italy  there  was  from  the  outset 
rivalry  as  to  Smyrna — between  France  and 
Britain  the  sure  signs  of  dispute  as  to  the 
hinterland  of  Syria. 

Had  Russia  remained  in  the  struggle, 
however,  some  real  solution  of  the  larger 
problem  might  have  been  had.  Almost  in- 
fallibly Russia,  with  her  great  resources  in 
man-power  and  her  adjoining  lands  in  Asia, 
would  have  inherited  the  task  of  organizing 
and  administering  the  major  portion  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  between  the  Bosporus  and 
Russian  Armenia.  But  Russia  fell  and  with 
the  revolution  Russian  claims  disappeared. 
The  whole  Eastern  Question  was  thus 
thrown  in  the  melting-pot  again. 

Moreover  a  new  complication  had  arisen 
through  the  British  campaign  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Palestine.  This  campaign  had 
been  enormously  aided  by  the  Arabs,  and  the 
British  had  assisted  in  the  creation  of  a  free 
Arab  state,  under  the  rule  of  the  Shereef  of 
Mecca  and  given  assurances  to  the  Arabs 
that  they  would,  after  the  war,  be  able  to 
organize  all  the  land  between  Aleppo  and 
Sinai,  as  an  independent  Arab  kingdom,  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Hedjaz.  But  this  agree- 
ment instantly  quarreled  with  the  French 
plans  and  with  the  language  of  the  Sykes- 
Picot  Treaty,  by  which  Britain  and  France 
had  delimited  spheres  of  influence  in  the 
region  southeast  of  Anatolia  and  including 
Syria,  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  together 
with   Cilicia. 

With  the  gathering  of  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence the  debate  between  the  French  and  the 
British  took  on  new  acrimony.     Not  a  great 
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deal  of  this  quarrel  was  reported  in  Amer- 
ica, because  American  attention  was  fixed 
upon  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Presi- 
dent's own  actions,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  the  question 
played  in  Paris,  as  a  consequence  of  the  bit- 
terness it  engendered  between  the  British 
and  the  French  representatives.  An  old- 
fashioned  diplomatic  w^ar  was  carried  on  and 
British  criticism  of  French  operations  on  the 
Rhine  and  French  criticisms  of  British  pur- 
poses in  many  places,  were  the  consequence 
of  this  rivalry  in  Arabian  lands.  Actually 
the  French  and  British  carried  on  a  battle 
of  propaganda  for  many  weeks,  with  very 
evil  results  for  all  concerned. 

Nor  w^s  there  any  solution  at  Paris, 
during  the  period  of  the  active  meetings  of 
the  Peace  Conference.  When  the  President 
came  home  the  Turkish  problem  was  still 
unsettled. 

II.    The  New  Aspect 

For  a  whole  year  the  debate  has  proceed- 
ed with  ever-increasing  bitterness.  Before 
Clemenceau  went  out  of  office  a  Turkish 
settlement  had  been  agreed  upon,  so  far  as 
the  French  and  British  were  concerned,  but 
this  settlement  greatly  reduced  French 
claims,  notably  in  the  oil  and  mineral  dis- 
tricts about  Mosul,  which  passed  to  the  Brit- 
ish. Moreover,  the  French  found  increas- 
ing difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  Arabs,  who 
were  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  recognize 
French  claims  to  Damascus,  Aleppo  and 
Homs,  or,  in  fact  to  any  portion  of  Syria, 
including  that  which  the  British  had  finally 
resigned. 

The  British  on  their  part  found  them- 
selves in  trouble  with  the  Arabs,  also,  for 
the  Arabs  were  as  eager  to  regain  Bagdad 
as  to  hold  Damascus.  French  troops  were 
sent  to  Syria  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
Britain  was  compelled  to  maintain  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  soldiers  in  the  Near 
East,  although  both  the  French  and  British 
mainly  employed  their  colored  colonial 
troops — the  French,  Algerian  and  Senega- 
lese, the  British,  Indian. 

Meantime  the  Turkish  question  entered 
a  new  phase.  The  "Sick  Man  of  the  East" 
once  more  came  to  life.  Turkish  nationalists, 
under  Kemal  Pasha  in  Asia  and  Jafar  Pasha 
in  l^hracc,  prepared  to  resist  any  partition 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  addition,  Amer- 
ica made  it  plain  that  popular  sentiment  was 
against  any  extensive  use  of  American  man- 


power in  the  Near  East,  and  the  Senate  In- 
dicated the  Intention  and  later  put  it  into 
efifect,  of  refusing  the  Armenian  mandate, 
which  the  President  had  accepted  in  Paris, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

In  this  situation  the  British  Increased  their 
garrisons  in  Constantinople  until  they  domi- 
nated the  situation.  This  at  once  aroused 
French  resentment.  But  while  Constanti- 
nople was  easy  to  hold,  the  mainland  of  Asia 
Minor  was  a  different  matter,  and  in  this 
vast  region,  larger  than  France  and  Con- 
tinental Italy,  Turkish  armies  were  gather- 
ing. At  a  happy  moment  for  the  British  the 
Greeks  were  ready  with  an  army  and  with 
British  approval  sent  this  army  to  Smyrna. 
At  the  time  the  Greeks  landed  in  Smyrna, 
their  zone  of  occupation  was,  however,  care- 
fully restricted  and  even  their  permanent 
possession  a  matter  for  the  future  decision 
of  the  Allies. 

The  Greek  claim  to  Smyrna  was  unques- 
tionable, if  the  element  of  race  was  to  de- 
cide. Moreover,  Smyrna  had  been  Greek  In 
population  since  the  very  dawn  of  history 
and  Hellenic  Influence  on  the  east  shore  of 
the  Egean  remounted  to  the  heights  achieved 
In  the  dim  era  of  the  Persian  Wars.  But  the 
Greeks  were  by  no  means  the  only  claimants. 
Aside  from  the  Turks  there  were  the  Ital- 
ians, and  the  arrival  of  a  Greek  army  at 
Smyrna  was  in  reality  a  death  blow  to  Italian 
hopes  of  establishing  Italian  rule  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Egean.  What  was  left 
was  Insignificant  and  Italy  was  in  no  mood 
or  condition  to  pay  a  price  in  blood  and  in 
money  for  the  conquest  of  the  share  of  Ana- 
tolia assigned  to  her,  which  extended  from 
Aldin  to  Adalla. 

A  year  ago,  then,  Italian  Interest  in  the 
partition  of  Turkey,  in  the  conpplete  liquida- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Empire,  was  waning. 
The  arrival  of  Greek  troops  at  Smyrna  was 
a  final  blow.  Thenceforth,  Italy  Inclined 
more  and  more  to  the  policy  of  permitting 
the  Turk  to  retain  his  estate,  since  the  Italian 
share  in  the  proposed  division  was  to  be  so 
unsatisfactory.  The  practical  bearing  of  this 
Italian  decision  lay  in  the  fact  that  Italy 
was  bound  for  the  future  to  decline  to  sup- 
ply troops  for  the  necessary  task  of  dealing 
with  the  Turk,  who  on  his  part  was  bound 
to  resist  the  partition  of  his  property. 

France  played  the  game  much  longer,  con- 
testing with  the  British  each  point  In  the 
long  list  of  Issues  that  arose.  But  finally 
France  has  come  to  the  Italian  point  of  view. 
Troops  and  a  very  large  number  of  troops 
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are  necessary  to  organize  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire away  from  the  Turk.  Troops  and 
many,  many  troops  are  necessary  to  carry 
French  rule  inland  from  Beirut  to  Aleppo. 
To  fight  the  Arab  and  the  Turk  would  be 
to  engage  in  two  considerable  wars  which 
would,  too,  have  a  grave  bearing  upon 
French  Mohammedan  colonies,  upon  Al- 
geria, Tunis,  Morocco.  Even  West  Africa 
would  at  the  least  hear  echoes.  Moreover, 
for  such  a  war  France  would  have  to  rely 
upon  native  troops  drawn  from  her  Moham- 
medan colonies. 

Thus  in  ^  recent  months,  and  particularly 
in  recent  weeks,  the  French  have  taken  up 
a  new  course.  They  argue,  as  the  British 
used  to  reason  a  generation  ago,  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  let  the  Turk  stay  on 
and  with  European  aid  reorganize  his  own 
domain.  All  of  which  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  division  agreed  upon  has  be- 
stowed upon  France  too  small  a  share  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  France  to  engage 
in  a  new  war. 

Actually,  the  French  are  now  playing 
against  the  British  the  game  Britain  played 
against  Russia  for  so  long  and  the  game  that 
Germany  undertook  to  play  in  Turkey  before 
and  during  the  war.  For  them  there  seems 
more  profit  in  a  friendly  relation  with  the 
Turk  than  a  participation  with  the  British 
in  a  war  to  subdue  the  Turk.  And  the 
Italian,  disappointed  as  to  his  own  share, 
angry  at  the  favors  bestowed  upon  the  Greek 
at  his  expense  by  the  British  has  also  bowjed 
himself  out. 

The  Franco-Italian  course  left  the  British 
with  a  difficult  decision  to  make — the  more 
difficult  because  the  United  States  had  also 
retired  from  the  field.  It  was  possible  to 
accept  the  French  advice  and  permit  the 
Turk  to  endure.  It  was  equally  possible  to 
imdertake  a  real  war  to  conquer  Turkey  and 
thenceforth  to  hold  it.  Finally,  there  was  a 
Greek  army  already  in  Smyrna  and  offered 
by  Venizelos  to  act  against  Kemal  Pasha  and 
his  nationalist  forces  in  Asia  Minor. 

Apparently  the  British  chose  the  Greek 
solution,  for  in  the  past  month,  with  mani- 
fest approval  in  London  and  undisguised 
criticism  in  Paris  and  Rome,  Greek  troops 
have  begun  a  very  considerable  offensive, 
both  from  Smyrna  eastward  and  from  Pan- 
derma  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora  southward, 
scoring  initial  victories  and  pushing  inland 
toward  the  Anatolian  section  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  possession  of  which  would  pretty 
thoroughly  smash  Turkish  power  to  conduct 
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a  campaign,  either  against  Smyrna  or  Con- 
stantinople. Coincident  with  the  Greek  land 
operations,  the  British  fleet  has  been  in  action 
on  the  Marmora  coast  and  British  troops  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus  near  Ismid 
have  been  fighting  with  the  Turks. 

So  far  the  fighting  seems  to  be  indecisive, 
although  the  Greek  advance  has  been  con- 
siderable. The  condition  of  the  Turkish 
army  remains  a  question.  Venizelos  has  de- 
clared that  it  is  practically  out  of  the  run- 
ning and  has  forecast  victory  in  three  weeks, 
with  the  complete  destruction  of  Turkish 
power  for  offensive  resistance.  Of  course 
there  is  no  question  of  any  Greek  conquest 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  merely  of  the  seizure  of 
the  strategic  points  and  railways,  which  are 
not  far  distant  from  the  Egean  and  Mar- 
mora coasts,  and  thus  pushing  the  Turk  back 
into  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor  which  was 
allotted  to  him  by  the  Turkish  settlement 
agreed  upon  by  the  Allies  at  Paris. 

III.    Greek  Horizons 

To  put  the  thing  bluntly,  then,  Britain 
seems  to  have  decided  to  back  the  Greek  in 
the  Near  East,  just  as  Russia  backed  the 
Serbian,  Germany  the  Bulgarian,  and  exactly 
as  the  British  backed  the  Turk  in  the  last 
century.  To  back  someone  was  necessary 
because  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  the 
British,  with  their  troubles  in  Ireland,  Egypt 
and  India  and  the  Arab  problem  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Palestine,  to  think  of  undertaking 
a  Turkish  conquest. 

Now  what  the  British  want  in  the  Near 
East  is  not  so  much  power  as  protection. 
The  Germans  used  to  speak  of  the  Suez 
Canal  as  the  "Heel  of  Achilles  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire."  The  dangers  to  Britain  inci- 
dent to  the  possession  of  Constantinople  and 
of  the  Turkish  territory  in  Asia  by  a  hostile 
nation,  or  by  a  Turkey  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  were  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  last 
war,  when  the  Turks  actually  reached  the 
Suez  Canal  and  British  resources  were  taxed 
to  the  uttermost  to  maintain  great  armies 
on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, which  after  all  is  a  highway  to  India. 

In  1915,  as  a  war  necessity,  the  British 
did  consent  to  the  Russian  annexation  of 
Constantinople  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  victory. 
But  the  consent  was  given  reluctantly  and 
represented  a  break  with  the  whole  of  British 
policy  in  the  preceding  century.  With  Rus- 
sia eliminated  British  policy  returns  to  old 
channels.      But    for    the    British    public    the 
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Turk  has  become  impossible.  In  this  situa- 
tion Greece  offers  an  attractive  alternative. 
The  recent  wars,  and  Greece  has  had  three 
in  eight  years,  have  totally  transformed  Hel- 
lenic conditions.  In  1912,  Greece  was  a 
state  of  2,500,000  inhabitants  living  on  a 
territory  of  some  25,000  square  miles.  To- 
day, with  half  of  Macedonia,  all  of  Thrace, 
with  Albanian  prospects,  so  far  as  the  dis- 
tricts of  Southern  Epirus  are  concerned,  and 
with  the  Egean  Islands,  except  Rhodes, 
(jreece  has  an  area  of  more  than  half  of  that 
of  the  mainland  of  Italy  and  a  population 
of  bet^veen  six  and  seven  millions.  More- 
over, in  Constantinople  and  on  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor  dwell  more  than  2,000,000  of 
Hellenes,  something  over  half  of  them  in  the 
Smyrna  region  now  in  Greek  possession. 

In  addition,  the  Greeks  have  been  and  re- 
main the  commercial  people  of  the  Near 
East.  Time  and  again  their  domination  of 
the  Egean  coasts  .has  been  broken,  but  always 
they  have  returned  to  their  old  estates.  When 
one  considers  that  for  twenty-five  centuries 
they  have  endured  and  survived,  sinking 
after  the  great  classical  period  of  Ancient 
Greece  only  to  rise  with  the  Hellenizing  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  believe  that  they  may  be  able  to  repeat 
their  past  achievements.  At  all  events,  they 
are  the  single  people  inhabiting  the  shores 
of  the  Egean,  aside  from  the  Turk,  and 
just  as  unmistakably  as  the  Turk  is  sinking 
they  are  rising. 

Now  a  Greater  Greece  has  no  menace  for 
Britain.  On  the  contrary  many  British  prob- 
lems would  be  simpler  if  a  new  Greek  state, 
holding  Constantinople,  as  well  as  Salonica 
and  Smyrna,  were  to  develop.  It  would 
liavc  no  ambitions  which  would  be  furthered 
by  expelling  the  British  from  Egypt,  from 
Bagdad  or  from  India.  But  it  would,  with 
British  support,  be  strong  enough  to  defend 
tlie  strategic  centers,  which  would  thus  fall 
to  it,  from  any  other  nation,  from  Russia, 
from  Italy  or  from  France.  At  the  same 
time,  even  were  there  a  Greek  desire  to  turn 
j'gainst  I^ritain,  which  is  hardly  conceivable, 
(jreek  coasts  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
i^ritish  fleets  and  Greek  shipping,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  items  in  the  national 
wealth,  would  be,  in  effect,  a  hostage  to 
Britain. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  seem  British 
])olicy  has  been  well  advised  in  shifting  from 
the  Turk  to  the  Greek.  Even  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  Empire  would  not  in- 
jure British  interests  and  the  consequent  ex- 


clusion of  British  rivals  from  the  danger 
points  in  the  Near  East  would  serve  British 
ends  even  better  than  direct  possession.  And 
it  is  mere  justice  to  add  that  the  Greek 
alone  of  all  the  claimants  to  the  Turkish  es- 
tate, outside  of  the  Arab  and  the  Armenian, 
of  course,  has  a  claim  which  rests  upon  both 
ethnic  and  historical  foundations,  upon  what 
may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  oldest  his- 
torical foundations  of  any  claim  now  extant 
in  this  world  of  conflicting  national  aspira- 
tions. 

The  French  and  Italian  support  for  the 
Turk  is  obviously  an  effort  to  counter  upon 
British  success  in  the  war  and  in  the  peace 
in  carrying  off  the  prizes  of  the  East,  but  it 
seems,  so  far  as  the  French  are  concerned, 
an  unwise  course,  since  it  alienates  Greeks, 
who  have  been  very  close  friends  of  the 
French — I  mean  as  a  people,  not  as  a  poli- 
tical entity — and  it  adds  to  the  Franco-Brit- 
ish bitterness  without  arriving  anywhere. 
That  the  Turk  is  a  loser,  that  backing  him 
is  once  more  "backing  the  wrong  horse," 
seems  unmistakable.  As  to  the  justice  of 
French  as  contrasted  with  British  claims  in 
the  Near  East,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said. 
France  is  seeking  to  found  an  imperial  do- 
main, Britain  to  expand,  or  rather  consoli- 
date, and  fortify  her  vast  empire  in  the 
East,  which  now  extends  from  Tripoli  to 
French  Indo-China  with  na  break. 

Granted,  however,  that  French  and  Brit- 
ish have  equally  good  or  bad  cases  in  the 
Near  East,  it  seems  to  me,  and  the  point  is 
now  being  emphasized  by  many  Frenchmen, 
that  the  real  colonial  interests  of  France  are 
in  North,  West,  and  Central  Africa.  If 
she  can  develop  this  region,  and  she  has  made 
enormous  progress  in  Algeria,  Tunis,  and 
West  Africa,  and  even  in  Morocco,  so  lately 
become  hers,  is  doing  many  magnificent 
things,  her  future  as  a  great  power  is  secure. 
Certainly  no  profit  that  she  can  hope  to  ac- 
quire in  Syria  can  much  compare  with  the 
risks  she  may  run,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Africa,  and  the  expense  which  she  will  have 
to  bear. 

Looking  at  the  Greek  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion again,  it  becomes  clear  that  there  is  a 
great  gamble  involved.  If  the  Turkish 
armies  collapse,  if  the  Greek  troops  suflRce, 
then  for  Greece  the  gain  will  be  enormous, 
but  if  the  Turk  wins,  what  then?  Veniz- 
elos  is  not  only  a  great  statesman,  but  his 
hold  upon  Greece  seems  firm.  But  would 
it  endure  a  defeat,  provided  that  the  British 
did   not   at  once   contribute  men   and   muni- 
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tions  to  throw  back  a  Turkish  advance  upon 
Smyrna?  And  what  would  the  British  po- 
sition be  if  the  Turk  were  victorious  and 
the  Greeks,  having  undertaken  their  war 
wnth  British  approval,  should  clamor  for  as- 
sistance? To  refuse  assistance  would  be  to 
surrender  prestige  in  the  Near  East,  to  face 
a  victorious  Turk  seeking  revenge.  To  pro- 
vide assistance  might  mean  a  return  to  con- 
scription, but  would  the  British  public  con- 
sent to  conscription  and  a  new  war  for  issues 
as  obscure  and  complicated  to  the  average 
Englishman  as  those  involved  in  the  present 
tangle  in  the  Near  East? 

What,  moreover,  would  be  the  repercus- 
sion in  India,  in  Egypt,  in  Mesopotamia,  in 
Palestine?  Even  if  aid  were  not  sent  to  the 
Greek,  would  there  not  have  to  be  reinforce- 
ments provided  for  all  the  circle  of  occupied 
lands  from  the  frontier  of  Tripoli  eastward 
to  that  of  China? 

IV.    The  Deeper  Meaning 

I  am  dwelling  upon  this  Turkish  Question 
at  considerable  length  this  month,  because 
it  seems  to  me  of  very  great  importance.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
cent World  War.  Serbia  had  quarreled 
with  Austria,  justly.  Austria  seized  upon 
the  assassination  of  the  Archduke  as  a  pre- 
text for  discipling  Serbia.  But  Russia  had 
assumed  the  role  and  demanded  the  right  to 
protect  Serbia.  Thus  Russia  and  Austria 
came  face  to  face  at  once,  and  immediately 
Germany  and  France  as  the  allies,  one  of 
Austria  and  the  other  of  Russia,  were 
dragged  in,  and  thereafter  the  flames  spread 
in  all  directions,  involving  first  the  British 
and  then  ourselves. 

Now  in  recent  times  the  French  have  in 
some  measure  assumed  toward  the  Poles  and 
the  British  toward  the  Greeks  exactly  the 
position  Russia' maintained  with  respect  of 
Serbia.  We  have  witnessed  a  Polish  offen- 
sive, which  has  come  to  grief,  launched  with 
the  tacit  approbation  of  France  and  the  open 
opposition  of  the  British,  because  French 
interests  were  advantaged  and  British  com- 
promised by  the  Polish  venture.  Now  we 
see  the  reverse  situation — a  Greek  offensive, 
approved  by  Britain  and  very  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  France.  It  is  not  because  Greek 
claims  in  Anatolia  are  better  than  Polish  in 
Lithuania  that  British  comment  praises  Ven- 
izelos  and  castigates  Pilsudski.  The  French 
are  not  directly  more  enthusiastic  over  Po- 
lish  occupation   of   Vilna   than   with    Greek 


landings  at  Panderma,  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
national morals. 

No,  the  fact  is  that  a  strong  Poland  is 
an  immense  addition  to  French  security  on 
the  side  of  Germany,  while  a  Polish  offen- 
sive against  Russia  may  bring  Russia  to  the 
point  of  acknowledging  French  obligations, 
either  through  Bolshevist  fall  or  Bolshevist 
yielding  on  this  disputed  point.  Exactly  in 
the  same  way  a  strong  Greece,  disposing  of 
the  Turkish  nationalists,  removes  from  Brit- 
ish minds  the  apprehension  of  a  new  Turk- 
ish campaign  In  Mesopotamia  or  Palestine, 
and  Greek  occupation  of  strategic  points  in 
the  Near  East  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
the  passing  of  these  points  into  rival  or  even 
unfriendly  hands. 

We  have,  then,  the  international  game  be- 
ing played  In  all  the  old-fashioned  ways  and 
with  all  the  old  familiar  risks.  Anglo- 
French  relations  have  been  distressingly 
worsened  by  the  whole  Syrian  affair.  Italy 
bitterly  resents  British  support  of  Greece, 
the  Italian  rival  in  the  Near  East,  where 
Rome  dreams  of  repeating  the  glories  of 
Venice.  Both  France  and  Italy  made  very 
great  sacrifices  in  the  World  War — far 
greater  In  proportion  to  the  resources  and 
population  than  Great  Britain — and  both 
feel  that  the  lion's  share  of  the  gains  has 
fallen  to  the  British.  British  opposition  has 
been  strenuous  when  the  French  desired  to 
annex  the  Saar,  when  Italy  claimed  Flume, 
but  no  opposition  w^as  suffered  to  block  Brit- 
ish purposes  In  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  or 
that  of  the  Euphrates!  Not  that  there  has 
been  any  community  of  view  between  France 
and  Italy,  for  they  are  separated  by  even 
wider  gulfs. 

What  is  significant  about  this  whole  series 
of  incidents  is  the  resemblance  they  have  to 
other  events  a  century  ago.  Then  the  East- 
ern Question  divided  Britain  and  Russia, 
recent  allies  against  Napoleon  I,  and  in  time 
made  Britain  and  Napoleon  III  allies 
against  Russia  in  the  Crimea,  while  Austria 
and  Prussia  soon  after  engaged  in  the  War 
of  1866.  And,  if  France  and  Italy  are  now 
at  odds  with  the  British  over  the  Turkish 
settlement,  what  may  be  the  course  of  Russia 
If  she  presently  regains  her  former  power  and 
finds  not  Turkey  but  Greece  backed  by  Brit- 
ain and  holding  the  keys  to  her  most  Im- 
portant gateway? 

Look  at  the  map  and  trace  a  line  from 
Smyrna  to  Bokhara  and  on  either  side  of 
that  line  is  a  vast  belt  of  anarchy  and  chaos. 
Bolshevism    pressing   southward,    Pan-Tura- 
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nian  activity  pushing  eastward.  Add  to  these 
two  disturbing  elements  the  third  of  religion, 
unrest  in  the  Mohammedan  world,  which 
extends  from  the  Nile  to  the  Ganges,  and  a 
fourth  growing  out  of  Arab  aspirations,  and 
it  is  possible  to  have  some  hazy  notion  of  the 
anxieties  of  British  statesmanship  to-day. 
The  problems  have  their  Asiatic  and  their 
European  aspects.  Since  Egypt  is  involved, 
they  have  even  an  African  phase.  The 
bright  hopes  of  Paris,  the  plans  for  inter- 
national cooperation,  for  American  mandates 
in  Constantinople  and  in  Armenia,  holding 
the  gate  in  the  latter  regions  against  Bol- 
shevist incursions  and  Pan-Turanian  expan- 
sion, for  joint  Anglo-French  activities  in 
Cilicia  and  Mesopotamia,  for  Italian  par- 
ticipation north  of  the  Gulf  of  Adalia,  have 
gone  glimmering.  Turkey  has  been  parti- 
tioned on  paper,  but  who  will  carry  the  de- 
cisions into  effect  with  arms  against  the 
Turks? 

V.    Albania 

And  in  Europe,  in  what  was  ten  years 
ago  still  Turkish  territory,  Italy  primarily, 
but  all  nations  with  imperial  ambitions,  only 
less  directly,  have  had  a  sharp  lesson  in  Al- 
bania. Eight  years  ago  at  London  there  was 
created  the  little  state  of  Albania,  not  as 
an  act  of  disinterested  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  great  powers,  but  because  two  great 
powers,  Italy  and  Austria,  hoped  some  day 
to  annex  all  the  territory  and  were  thus 
agreed  that  two  little  powers,  who  had  con- 
quered it  and  agreed  upon  a  division,  should 
not  forestall  the  larger  rivals. 

Albania  was  to  have  been  divided  at  the 
Skumbi  between  Greece  and  Serbia.  Aus- 
tria, backed  by  Germany,  forbade  this  ar- 
rangement, and  Italy  joined  her  veto  to 
theirs.  Russia,  supported  by  France,  sought 
to  maintain  the  Serbo-Greek  agreement  and 
failed.  A  general  European  war  was  only 
postponed  because  neither  Germany  nor  Rus- 
sia cared  to  press  the  issue.  But  the  creation 
of  Albania  deprived  Serbia  of  most  of  her 
share  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  Thereupon  she 
claimed  part  of  Bulgaria's,  while  Bulgaria, 
unwilling  to  part  with  her  share  and  greedy 
to  take  some  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
Greece,  attacked  both  Serbia  and  Greece 
treacherously,  l^ut  she  was  in  turn  attacked 
in  the  back  by  Rumania  and  also  by  Tur- 
key. 

Serbia  thus  got  most  of  Macedonia,  but 
not   Northern   Albania,   Greece   annexed   Sa- 


lonica,  but  not  Koritza.  As  for  the  Alban- 
ian state,  it  acquired  an  Austrian  princeling, 
who  presently  fled  the  country  when  the 
World  War  broke  out  and  Albania  became 
the  prey  of  invading  armies.  In  the  course 
of  the  war  Italians  occupied  much  of  South- 
ern Albania,  the  Austrians  all  of  the  north, 
and  the  Greeks  Northern  Epirus.  With  the 
end  of  the  war  the  Italians  sought  to  main- 
tain their  claims  at  the  south  and  to  expand 
them  into  a  protectorate — mandate  was  the 
Paris  word — for  all  Albania.  In  the  dis- 
pute over  Fiume  they  agreed  to  make  con- 
cessions to  the  Serbs  in  Albania.  Scutari 
was  the  chief  item,  provided  the  Serbs  would 
yield  at  Fiume.  They  also  reluctantly  con- 
ceded Greek  claims  at  the  south. 

Meantime  the  Albanians,  equally  opposed 
to  the  Italian  mandate  and  to  the  proposed 
cessions  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Serbs,  took 
things  into  their  own  hands  and  swiftly 
drove  the  Italian  troops  out  of  all  of  Alba- 
nia, seizing  even  Valona,  which  Italy  hoped 
to  turn  into  a  great  naval  base  commanding 
the  Straits  of  Otranto  and  thus  controlling 
the  Adriatic.  Many  Italian  detachments 
were  captured  and  others  suffered  heavy 
losses  in  men  and  material.  As  I  write  this 
article,  Italian  possessions  in  Albania  seem 
to  have  been  reduced  to  the  tiny  island  of 
Sasseno  in  the  Bay  of  Valona. 

Given  the  situation  politically  in  Italy, 
given  the  dangers  on  the  Jugo-Slav  side,  re- 
sulting from  the  Fiume  dispute,  given  the 
acute  crisis  in  Tripoli,  where  the  natives 
were  also  in  arms  against  Italian  occupation, 
there  was  little  question  in  the  Italian  Par- 
liament of  any  military  expedition  to  Alba- 
nia. Instead  it  was  proposed  to  recognize 
Albanian  independence,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  denounce  the  bargain  made  with 
Greece  over  Northern  Epirus.  In  other 
words,  Italy  proposed  and  proposes  to  with- 
draw from  Albania,  but  returns  to  the  old 
policy  of  insisting  upon  the  integrity  of  Al- 
bania, thus  keeping  intact  a  region  which 
she  still  hopes  ultimately  to  acquire.  As  for 
the  Greeks,  with  their  troubles  in  Thrace 
and  Anatolia  on  their  hands,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  they  will  care  to  risk  an  Alba- 
nian campaign  at  the  moment. 

But. what  is  significant  about  the  Alba- 
nian episode  is  just  this:  As  in  Turkey,  a 
paper  settlement  was  made.  Weeks  and 
months  were  spent  in  drawing  frontiers  and 
adjusting  boundaries,  but  when  it  came  to 
a  question  of  putting  the  decisions  into  effect, 
the  force  was  lacking  to  do  it.     This  is  the 
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story  of  all  the  Paris  decisions,  save  those 
which  immediately  affected  the  nations  con- 
cerned. Italy  could  occupy  the  Tyrol; 
France  could  send  troops  to  the  Rhine; 
British  armies  already  occupied  Mesopo- 
tamia; but  for  any  of  the  remoter  schemes 
of  empire,  troops  were  lacking  and  no  min- 
istry dared  to  propose  to  its  people  the  resort 
to  the  use  of  conscription  armies  to  establish 
claims  beyond  the  seas.  When  the  Paris 
Conference  opened  there  were  brave  plans 
for  the  use  of  a  great  Allied  army  to  con- 
quer the  Bolshevists.  Before  many  weeks 
had  passed  it  became  plain  that  neither  the 
people  nor  the  soldiers  of  Britain,  France  or 
the  United  States  would  permit  such  an  ex- 
pedition. Then  the  Allies  had  resort  to  the 
idea  of  using  the  border  states  and  backing 
Russian  factional  leaders,  like  Denikine  and 
Kolchak,  but  the  factional  leaders  failed, 
and  the  British  and  Italians  forthwith 
wanted  to  make  peace  with  the  Bolshevists, 
while  the  French  backed  a  Polish  campaign, 
which  is  failing. 

The  unmistakable  fact  thus  disclosed  is 
that  the  people  of  the  nations  which  were 
engaged  in  the  World  War  have  had  a  sur- 
feit of  fighting.  The  respective  Foreign 
Offices,  exception  being  made  for  that  of  the 
United  States,  continue  to  play  the  old  game. 
They  make  solemn  partitions,  but,  if  force  is 
necessary  to  apply  the  decisions,  they  must 
either  find  an  agent  as  the  British  have  in 
the  case  of  Greece  and  the  French  in  the 
case  of  Poland,  or  resign  themselves  to  de- 
feat, as  the  French  and  Italians  seem  to  be 
doing  in  the  Near  East  and  as  the  Italians 
certainly  are  doing  in  Albania.  But  impo- 
tent as  these  Foreign  Offices  are  to  accom- 
plish anything  definite,  their  rivalries  con- 
tinue to  poison  international  relations  and 
destroy  international   friendships. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Albania,  in  the 
case  of  Turkey — above  all,  in  the  case  of 
Russia,  the  constant  change  of  Allied  pol- 
icy, the  conflict  between  the  rival  policies  of 
several  allies,  tends  to  expand  the  area  of 
chaos  and  intensify  the  discord  in  these  un- 
happy regions.  There  is  a  French  policy 
and  there  is  a  British  policy  in  the  case  of 
Russia  and  of  Turkey — in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many, for  that  matter.  And  there  is  no 
longer  a  force  to  put  into  effect  any  common 
policy  that  might  be  agreed  upon,  much  less 
any  one  of  the  individual  and  rival  policies. 

Meantime,  and  this  is  the  point  I  meant 
to  emphasize  in  the  present  article,  all  the 
old   disputes  of   recent   and   even  of   ancient 


times — for  Greek  concern  as  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Egean  is  over  2,500  years  old — 
are  taking  on  a  new  and  even  more  virulent 
form.  We  have  an  Adriatic  Question,  an 
Albanian  Question,  a  Turkish  Question,  a 
Polish  Question,  and  we  have  wars  going 
on  in  Albania,  Anatolia  and  Russia, 
while  about  Fiume  the  possibilities  of  war 
remain  always  present.  And  we  have  the 
conference!  of  representatives,  gathered  to 
settle  all  these  disturbing  problems  confess- 
ing actual  impotence  whenever  its  decisions 
are  defied  and  force  is  needed  to  make  good 
their  words. 

All  of  which  is  exactly  what  happened  a 
hundred  years  ago  when  the  conquerors  of 
Napoleon  undertook  to  employ  their  victory 
to  establish  a  new  world  system.  This  new 
system,  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  was  composed  of  nations  who  had 
only  one  common  bond  uniting  them,  the 
fear  and  hatred  of  Napoleon,  and  when  Na- 
poleon was  disposed  of  they  rapidly  fell  back 
to  their  own  national  aspirations,  which  with 
very  little  delay  brought  them  into  conflict 
with  one  another. 

Like  the  United  States  of  to-day,  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  of  that  time  was  unwilling  to  use 
its  troops  and  resources  to  carry  out  policies 
of  great  moment  to  Continental  nations,  but 
of  no  interest  or  even  against  the  interests 
of  Englishmen.  Ten  years  after  Waterloo 
Britain  had  voluntarily  retired  from  the 
Holy  Alliance,  to  which  she  never  gave  un- 
qualified submission.  Fifteen  years  after 
Napoleon  set  out  for  St.  Helena  the  dy- 
nasty which  Europe  had  established  on  the 
French  throne  was  overturned  and  there  was 
not  left  vitality  enough  in  the  Holy  Alliance 
to  intervene.  French  armies  invaded  Belgium 
to  liberate  the  Belgians  from  the  Dutch  yoke 
imposed  at  Vienna,  and  Europe  submitted. 

I  have  gone  into  the  Near  Eastern  and 
Albanian  incidents  at  great  length  because 
they  seem  to  me  symptomatic  of  what  has 
occurred  and  what  is  to  occur  in  Europe. 
The  alliance  which  conquered  Germany, 
like  that  which  overthre-sv  Napoleon,  has,  in 
fact,  dissolved,  its  single  task  accomplished. 
The  effort  to  stretch  an  alliance  against  a 
common  foe  into  a  partnership  for  world  re- 
organization has  failed,  because  each  nation 
had  its  own  idea  of  what  the  world  organi- 
zation must  be  and  several  of  the  views  were 
in  direct  conflict,  while  no  nation  was  pre- 
pared to  furnish  men  or  money  to  carry  out 
the  plans  that  were,  at  last,  within  limits 
accepted  by  all. 
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Russia,  Turkey,  Albania,  have  escaped  the 
jurisdiction  planned  by  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence. It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  of 
all  the  terms  imposed  upon  Germany  can 
be  carried  out.  The  conferences  in  prog- 
ress in  Europe  now,  in  which  the  Germans 
appear  for  the  first  time  since  the  war  as 
real  participants,  may  shed  some  light.  At 
all  events,  I  shall  discuss  this  question  in 
my  next  article,  together  with  Italian  politi- 
cal developments,  which  by  that  time  prom- 
ise to  be  of   unusual   importance. 

VII.     Spa  ■ 

As  I  close  this  article  the  Spa  Confer- 
ence has  just  entered  its  first  phase,  marked 
by  an  initial  clash  between  German  and  Al- 
lied representatives  which  momentarily 
threatened  to  lead  to  a  prompt  adjournment. 
I  mean  to  leave  to  next  month  the  discus- 
sion of  Spa  and  the  following  conferences, 
if,  in  fact,  other  conferences  follow,  but  there 
are  certain  details  which  may  be  discussed 
now. 

We  see,  for  instance,  in  the  Spa  incidents 
the  essential  vice  which  underlies  the  whole 
peace  arrangement  and  threatens  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  world.  In  the  past,  wars  have 
been  liquidated  on  the  spot,  so  to  speak ; 
that  is,  the  victor  has  taken  his  territory  and 
his  indemnity  and  the  vanquished  has,  at 
once  or  within  a  brief  period  of  time,  recov- 
ered freedom.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  French  soil  was  freed 
from  the  German  and  the  indemnity  paid  in 
less  than  three  years  after  the  initial  armis- 
tice, which  preceded  the  Treaty  of  Frank- 
fort. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  World  War  the 
briefest  time  anyone  has  suggested  in  which 
there  can  be  liquidation  is  thirty  years — sub- 
stantially a  generation.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  obvious.  The  vast  sums  which 
(jermany  must  pay  to  meet  the  costs  of  her 
wanton  destruction  and  devastation  not  only 
pass  all  previous  precedents,  but  far  exceed 
the  capacity  of  Germany  to  pay  at  one  time. 
She  is  called  upon,  then,  to  pay  up  on  the 
instalment  plan. 

Just  and  necessary  as  are  this  payment  and 
this  extension  of  the  time  of  liquidation, 
there  are  obvious  disadvantages.  Thus,  be- 
fore the  bill  can  be  paid  in  full,  Germans 
who  were  not  born  in  1914  will  have  reached 
manhood,  will  have  had  shifted  to  their 
shoulders  a  portion  of  a  burden  taken  on  by 
deeds    which    were    done    before    they    came 


upon  this  planet.  To  suppose  that  this  new 
generation  will  willingly,  loyally  seek  to  dis- 
charge the  burden  is  to  imagine  a  vain  thing. 

In  point  of  fact  the  first  steps  at  Spa  show 
that  now,  only  a  )^ear  after  the  Paris  Con- 
ference adjourned,  less  than  two  years  after 
the  fighting  terminated,  a  change  of  ministry 
in  Germany  has  brought  with  it  the  obvious 
attempt  to  repudiate,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
obligations  incurred  at  Versailles.  The 
Ferenbach  Ministry  come  to  power  finds  it- 
self, a  matter  of  domestic  politics,  bound  to 
seek  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  the 
acts  of  the  preceding  political  control.  It 
has  been  permitted  to  take  oflice,  following 
an  election  in  which  the  drift  to  both  ex- 
tremes was  the  dominant  circumstance  of  the 
returns,  with  the  express  understanding  that 
it  can  do  better  for  Germany  with  the  enemy 
than  the  Socialists. 

If  it  fails,  then,  instantly  the  whole  issue 
on  which  the  reactionaries  stand,  the  weak- 
ness and  incapacity  of  the  radicals,  collapses. 
If  the  reactionaries  can  get  no  better  terms 
from  the  former  foes  than  the  radicals,  then 
the  last  argument  of  the  reactionaries  falls  to 
the  ground.  And  chief  among  the  modifica- 
tions in  terms  to  be  sought  is  that  affecting 
demobilization.  Who  strikes  the  German 
army  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
present  government  and  at  the  purposes  of 
the  reactionaries.  If  the  army  is  reduced, 
the  extinction  of  junkerism,  of  militarism,  is 
almost  assured. 

Thus  we  have  Ferenbach  and  his  asso- 
ciates traveling  to  Spa  without  their  war 
minister  and  seeking  by  a  transparent  trick 
to  evade  the  discussion  of  disarmament  until 
the  economic  debate  has  begun.  The  hope, 
the  maneuver  here  is  patent.  The  Allies 
differ  on  the  economic  question;  they  are 
very  far  apart;  but  on  the  military  question 
they  are  in  perfect  harmony.  Even  the 
United  States,  aloof  as  we  are  from  the  whole 
debate,  may  be  expected  to  sympathize  with 
the  Allies  in  the  effort  to  strike  the  weapons 
from  the  hands  of  the  recent  foe.  If  the  Ger- 
mans could  get  the  economic  question  up 
first,  then  the  differences  in  the  opposing 
camps  might  supply  a  basis  for  manipulation, 
for  maneuver,  for  intrigue,  for  playing  one 
nation  against  another. 

For  it  is  essential  to  grasp  once  for  all 
the  truth  which  will  be  of  infinite  impor- 
tance all  through  the  next  generation :  Ger- 
many means  only  to  pay  what  she  has  to 
pay.  She  will  do  nothing  except  under  com- 
l)ulsion.     Each  change  in  domestic  adminis- 
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tration  will  place  upon  an  incoming  ministry 
or  premier  the  obligation  to  seek,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  prestige,  to  reduce  Germany's  obliga- 
tions and  to  evade  payments  which  cannot 
be  reduced.  We  are  in  for  thirty  years  of 
this  sort  of  thing;  Spa  is  only  the  initial 
stage. 

Think  of  what  it  means  to  attempt  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  hence  to  use  force  to  com- 
pel the  Germans  to  meet  payments  for  devas- 
tations which  were  committed  in  1914,  that 
is,  thirty-one  years  after  the  event.  Think 
of  what  differences  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  Italy  and 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  its  associates 
in  the  World  War  may  come  to  alter  inter- 
national friendships.  Forty  years  after  Na- 
poleon was  conquered  by  Russia,  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  Russia  and  Britain 
were  at  war  and  France  was  the  British  ally. 
Fifty-two  years  after  Leipsic  Prussia  and 
Austria  were  at  war.  And  at  the  earliest 
it  will  be  thirty-six  years  before  the  German 
obligations  can  be  paid. 

All  German  policy  will  be  concentrated 
upon  playing  one  enemy  against  another  un- 
til Germany  becomes  strong  enough  to  risk 
war  to  avoid  further  payment.  Spa  shows 
the  German  maneuvering.  He  is  still  with- 
out power.  Allied  troops  are  on  the  Rhine. 
Britain  would  still  unquestionably  support 
France  if  it  were  a  case  of  absolute  German 
refusal  to  reduce  armies,  if  it  were  the  case 
of  an  actual  German  appeal  to  arms. 

Now,  accordingly,  Germany  must  seek  to 
evade,  to  postpone  the  disarmament,  to  re- 
duce or  postpone  the  payments,  to  prolong 
discussions  and  avoid  action.  But,  above  all, 
the  Ferenbach  Ministry  must  save  the  Ger- 
man army.  Failure  here  spells  ultimate  ruin 
at  home.  By  contrast  the  French  and  th» 
Belgians,  who  are  most  concerned  with  the 
military  question,  must  achieve  results  now, 
when  British  aid  is  assured,  when  at  the  very 
least  no  American  change  of  attitude  will 
give  Germany  precious  assistance,  and  such  a 
change  of  attitude  is  by  no  means  impossible 
a  decade  or  two  hence. 

On  this  score  the  German  has  only  one 
line.  He  must  magnify  and  multiply  the 
perils  of  domestic  unrest.  He  must  seek  to 
terrify  Allied  public  alike  by  the  specter  of 
Bolshevism  and  the  possibility  that  a  Ger- 
man revolution  will  extinguish  all  chance  of 
German  indemnity  payment.  In  the  last 
analysis  he  will  have  to  give  paper  adherence 
to  Allied  demands  now,  but  after  that  the 
question  of  enforcement  will  come  up,  and 


this  opens  a  whole  new  field  of  debate,  de- 
lay, evasion. 

VIII.    The  Allied  Problem 

And  if  the  German  situation  is  compli- 
cated by  a  change  in  domestic  circumstance, 
the  Allied  position  is  equally  tangled.  Italy 
has  just  changed  prime  ministers,  and  Giolit- 
ti's  first  concern  must  be  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  Italy's  participation  in  the  Ger- 
man indemnity,  to  seek  to  play  Anglo-French 
differences  to  the  advantage  of  Italy.  Let 
France  join  Italy  in  demanding  an  increase 
in  the  Italian  share  of  the  indemnity  and 
Italy  will  have  still  greater  concern  in  sup- 
porting the  French  view  that  the  size  of  the 
total  indemnity  should  be  enormous. 

Nitti    played    with    Britain,    shared    with 
Lloyd  George  in  the  policy  of  moderation ; 
he    voted    with    George    against    Millerand. 
But   Giolitti    is   less   concerned   with   world 
stability  and  European  economic  conditions. 
He  is   an   astute  domestic   politician,   whose 
first  concern  is  to  get  something  for  his  con- 
stituency.      Moreover,     he     can     turn     on 
Britain  with  the  very  frank  and  accurate  re- 
tort that   unless   Italy  shares   richly   in   the 
German  indemnity  there  is  no  prospect  that 
Italy  will  be  able  to  pay  her  British  debts. 
Millerand  for  France  finds  a  not  less  dif- 
ficult situation.      His  country  feels  that  he 
has   been    outmaneuvered    by   George,    who, 
after  all,  is  the  most  adroit  politician  of  our 
time.     It  feels  that  he,  and  Clemenceau  be- 
fore him,  were  led  to  make  concession  after 
concession  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  na- 
tion and  with  no  corresponding  profit.  Thus 
Millerand  is  more  or  less  in  the  last  ditch. 
If  he  fails  now  to  stand  up  to  George  and 
to  Germany,  he  will  fall  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  beyond  all   doubt,   and   Briand  or 
Barthou  will  come  in,  committed  in  advance 
to  an  extreme  policy,  which  would  mean  in- 
stant trouble  with  George  and  with  Britain. 
And  George  has  his  eyes  fixed,  not  upon 
Germany,   but   upon    Britain.      In   his   own 
country   there   is   no   mistaking  the   drift  of 
public  opinion  toward  moderate  methods  and 
policies  in  dealing  with  Germany.      Britain 
does  not  expect  much  indemnity.     She  does 
not    want    to    undertake    new    military    ex- 
penses.    Her  troops  are  occupied  in  Ireland, 
India,   and   Egypt.     A  certain  weariness   of 
great    adventures,    a    manifest    apprehension 
over  the  enormous  expansion  of  British   re- 
sponsibilities in  the  world  as  a  consequence 
of  the  war,  heightened  by  the  disappointment 
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following  American  withdrawal — these  are 
easily  to  be  detected,  and  greatly  influence 
British  opinion. 

George,  too,  is  more  or  less  controlled  by 
home  tendencies.  In  the  first  days  at  Paris, 
Wilson,  Clemenceau,  and  George  talked  and 
acted  with  little  sense  of  constraint  due  to 
home  situations.  George  and  Clemenceau 
were  absolute  in  their  respective  parliaments. 
President  Wilson  was  convinced  that  Amer- 
ican public  sentiment,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  supported  his  views  and  endorsed  his 
policies.  But  all  has  changed  now ;  not  even 
George  has  the  same  freedom,  while  both 
Wilson  and  Clemenceau  have  ceased  to  be 
factors.  As  for  the  Italian  department,  Or- 
lando from  the  outset  was  controlled  by 
Italian  conditions,  Nitti  sought  to  escape  and 
failed,  Giolitti  will  think  of  nothing  else. 

Thus  we  have  a  great  European  confer- 
ence going  on  in  which  all  the  representatives 
are  chained,  are  in  no  sense  free  agents,  are 
bound  to  seek  ends  which  conform  to  the 
domestic  political  situations  at  home  rather 
than  contribute  to  the  general  accommodation 
of  the  international  crisis.  This  is  the  fatal 
circumstance  at  Spa,  and  will  be  in  all  later 
gatherings.  It  revealed  its  evil  influence  at 
San  Remo  and  Hythe.  The  great  moment 
when  statesmen  were  free  to  act  with  the 
larger  situation  alone  in  mind  has  passed. 
We  are  back  in  a  period  of  parochial  politics 


and  nothing  could  possibly  make  for  more 
disorder  or  international  chaos. 

Before  this  article  reaches  my  readers  the 
Spa  Conference  will  in  all  probability  have 
given  way  to  that  of  Brussels,  but  after  Brus- 
sels there  will  be  another  and  yet  another. 
German  policy  is  henceforth  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. We  have  seen  in  analyzing  the 
Eastern  situation  how  more  and  more  indi- 
vidual national  interests  tend  to  divide  the 
recent  allies.  Such  has  been  the  unfailing 
course  of  history.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  appreciated  how  more  and  more  neces- 
sary becomes  complete  harmony  between  the 
allies  if  the  German  policy  is  to  be  carried 
out. 

Germany  does  not  expect  to  pay  all  or 
much  of  what  will  be  assessed  upon  her. 
She  counts  upon  the  disintegration  of  the 
enemy  alliance  long  before  that  time.  She 
hopes  not  to  disarm  and,  in  fact,  never  will 
wholly  disarm,  but  here  she  must  in  the  end 
seem  to  obey,  if  her  enemies  insist.  But,  as 
I  have  said,  the  game  which  is  now  beginning 
will  last  at  least  a  generation,  unless  Ger- 
many can  break  it  up  sooner,  and  it  will  in- 
fluence all  international  relations  and  even 
more  gravely  affect  economic  conditions.  Spa 
— where  the  Germans  appear  for  the  first 
time  since  the  war  as  equals  rather  than  pris- 
oners at  the  bar — is  then  a  date  of  historical 
permanence. 


ALLIED  LEADERS  AT  LYMPNE  FOR  CONFERENCE  ON  TURKISH  CRISIS 

(Left  to   right:    Sir   Philip   Sassoon,    General   Wcypand,     Marshal    Foch,    Field    Marshal    Sir   Henry   Wilson,    Lady 
Kocksavagc,    Mr.    Lloyd    George,    M.    Millerand,    and    Mr.    Austen    Chamberlain) 


BRINGING  THE  PRICE  BALLOON 
DOWN  FROM  THE  SKIES 

BY  J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK 

(President   Business    Bourse;    author    "Business    Research    and    Statistics,"    "Modern 

Salesmanagement,"   etc.) 


IN  Wall  Street  there's  a  saying — the  dis- 
tilled philosophy  of  grilling  experience — 
that  "what  goes  up  must  come  down." 

Yet  there  were  recently  millions  of  people 
who  seemed  to  have  no  idea  that  there  was 
ever  going  to  be  any  other  direction  to  prices 
than  up.  They  sat  perched  upon  the  soar- 
ing balloon  of  values  with  their  eyes  upon 
the  limitless  space  above  them,  flushed  with 
an  aviator's  excitement  over  the  zippy  way 
the  balloon  was  rearing  upward,  and  giving 
hardly  a  thought  to  the  dizzy  distance  above 
good  green  earth  or  the  dangers  both  of 
going  further  up  or  dropping  too  suddenly 
down. 

They  judged  their  positions  not  by  the 
solid  base  below,  but  solely  by  the  position  of 
other  balloons  about  them,  all  airily  soaring 
among  the  clouds.  If  the  food  balloon  shot 
up  100  yards,  the  labor  balloon  called  for 
an  upswing  of  150  yards.  If  the  coal  bal- 
loon went  up  50  yards  in  consequence,  the 
landlord  and  the  manufacturer's  balloons  fol- 
lowed with  100  yards,  and  the  wholesaler 
and  retailer  followed  them  with  150.  Every- 
body had  to  be  lined  up  to  each  new  level, 
w^ith  parsons,  postmen,  and  college  profes- 
sors pitifully  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Then  the  farmer,  stung  to  vindictiveness 
by  the  agents  of  the  factories  who  had  come 
and  lured  away  his  help,  waked  out  of  his 
patient  calm  and  cast  up  accounts.  The  re- 
sult was  a  breath-taking  revision  of  basic  food 
values — a  splendid,  rocket-like  soaring  of 
many  food  prices,  all  ballast  thrown  to  the 
winds,  and  with  no  prospect  of  exhausting  its 
upward  career.  Apparently  the  moon  alone 
would  have  stopped  the  lunatic  career  of 
values  if  the  dead  weight  of  middle-class  ex- 
haustion of  buying  power  had  not  jerked 
downward,  and  if  the  technicians  of  financial 
force  had  not  pulled  the  night  levers  to  per- 
mit a  descent  that  would  not  end  in  a  wreck. 

The  airships  are  now  slowly  descending — 
with   fits  and   starts — and,   with  some  stub- 


born exceptions,  we  are  definitely  inclined 
toward  terra  firma;  but  only  inclined,  and 
far  from  arrived. 

The  sudden  deflation  of  certain  retalil 
values  a  few  months  ago  was  as  dramatic  as 
would  be  wished.  What  with  the  agents  of 
the  Government  arresting  retailers,  includ- 
ing some  large  department-store  owners,  and 
with  the  suicide  of  at  least  one  such  retailer, 
there  was  tragedy,  too,  in  the  situation.  The 
comedy  of  a  store-owner  angrily  rowing  with 
his  department  head,  accusing  him  of  mak- 
ing too  much  profit  on  his  stock,  surely  would 
tickle  the  harassed  public.  And  for  satire, 
what  better  target  than  the  smug  claims  of 
many  retailers  about  reductions  for  patriotic 
motives — the  truth  being  that  the  bankers, 
refusing  to  carry  further  their  loans  on  large 
stocks  of  merchandise  that  wouldn't  move, 
literally  forced  them  to  their  magnanimous 
percentages  oflf  ''regular  prices" !  The  cir- 
cus element  is  not  missing,  either,  for  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  where 
but  the  other  day  the  elephants  and  the 
zebras  performed,  we  have  had  a  grand,  un- 
paralleled, colossal  sale  of  many  thousands  of 
suits  of  men's  clothing;  and  in  other  great 
halls  and  armories  similar  shows  on  shoes 
and  underwear! 

The  General  Downzu^ard  Trend 

How  curiously  ignorant  most  of  us  are 
on  the  broad  swings  of  price  levels  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that,  despite  the  obvious 
teachings  of  history,  we  did  not  really  antici- 
pate the  rise  in  prices  when  the  war  started. 
It  was  not  until  October,  1915,  over  a  year 
after  the  war  had  begun,  that  prices  took 
even  a  slight  perrnanent  upward  trend.  Most 
people  looked  for  a  panic  decline  in  values 
instead  of  a  rise!  And  at  the  ending  of  the 
war  they  looked  for  almost  instant  price  drops 
— again  ignoring  the  lessons  of  history  that 
the  people  of  the  world  have  always  had  to 
pay  the  piper  most  heavily  in  the  few  years 
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after  a  war ;   and   that  ^^flation   is  far  less  and  got  it  in  most  cases,  but  the  huge  middle 

simple  and  rapid  than  f;zflation.    When  prices  class  could  not  adjust  itself  and  suffered  all 

did  not  immediately  go  down,  the  third  error  out  of  proportion.    This  class  constituted  the 

was   made   in   believing   they   would    all   go  ballast  which  stopped  the  price  balloons  from 

higher    and    stay    there.      Many    prices,    of  going  clear  to  the  moon.     It  wasn't  any  set 

course,  did  go  higher — as  some  prices  will  go  of  men  in  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  or  around 

higher  even  now.     But  few  people  observed  an  august  banker's  mahogany  table,  but  sim- 

that  even  if  some  things  had  to  go  up  still  ply   the   immense  middle   class  which   could 

further   in    reaching   their  own   pinnacle  of  not  or  would   not  buy  merchandise   at   the 

price   performance,   nevertheless   the  general  topmost  prices  of  early  spring  when  the  sky 

tendency  was  positive  and  inevitable  in  the  seemed  the  limit.     Without  buyers  business 

downward  direction.  languished,  and  as  great  numbers  of  traders 

How  could  it  be  otherwise?     If  balloons  had   speculated    in    futures    and    loaded    up, 

go  too  high  into  an  atmosphere  too  rarefied  there   was   quickly   created   a   complete    and 

they  burst  or  are  lost;  human  beings  can't  final   rout   for  the  upward   tendency.     The 

live    in    the   cold,    oppressive    atmosphere   of  great  price  bubble — about   the   biggest   that 

such  a  height.     So  came  the  starting  of  the  history  has  known — was  punctured,  and  the 

deflation  process  in  prices.     By  the  time  that  rest  is  simply  the  story  of  saving  the  pieces 

all  classes,  from  bootblack  to  magnate,  had  and  getting  used  to  the  disappearance  of  the 

taken   advantage  of   the  open  situation   and  iridescent  bubble  with  its  exciting  glitter  and 

shot  prices  above  the  clouds,  things  began  to  *'zip." 

be  ''simply  impossible."     People  cannot  pur-  r^      7  n  •        a      a  -n  , 

sue  a  normal  life  when  the  average  price  of  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  '^^^^  ^«  Respond 

common  commodities  doubles  itself  and  more;  Grasping,   then,   the  picture  of  the  situa- 

they  begin  to  trim  their  sails  and  refuse  to  tion  in  broad  outline,  it  is  very  interesting  to 

buy,  or  find  it  impossible  to  buy.     When  ne-  look  at  some  of  the  details.     The  first  out- 

gro  firemen  on  Southern  railways  who  used  standing  fact  is  the  presence  of   apparently 

to  make  $90  a  month  draw  $275,  things  be-  contradicting  tendencies.     The  "cost  of  liv- 

gin  to  go  wrong  with  railway  funding,  and  ing"  appears  to  be  rising  according  to  some 

consequently  with  the  moving  of  commodi-  authorities  and  declining  according  to  others. 

ties ;  consequently  with  the  operation  of  busi-  For  instance,  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 

ness;     consequently    with     production     and  ports  in  its  Retail  Food  Index  an  increase  of 

wages ;  consequently  with  buying  power ;  and  3  per  cent,  in  May  over  April.    On  the  other 

so  the  cards  fall  against  one  another,  until  hand,  the  Bradstreet  price  index  indicates  a 

the   whole    artificial   structure   is    down,    or  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  from  an  index 

partly  down.     The  circle  then  arrives  again  figure  of  $20.7341   in  May  to  $19.3528  on 

at  the  fireman  whose  wage  is  abnormal — the  July    1.     The  weekly   index   shows   a   drop 

vicious  ring  that  boosted  him  up  turns  back-  from  517  last  year  to  479  in  July  of  this 

ward  and  will  eventually  take  the  abnormal  year.    The  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  the 

wage  from  him  .by  financial  catastrophe   to  Department    of     Labor     data    are     several 

the  road  if  the  situation  is  not  stabilized  by  months  old,  also  that  it  lists  only  22  articles 

the  most  prudent  management.  of  food,  while   the  Bradstreet  index  covers 

7^/7      n       .       J  .1      r>    1 11  n     rrr,      „^.7,t  96  articlcs  of  all  kinds.     Also,  the  increases 

Who  Punctured  the  Bubble f     The  Middle  •  a  j       .  «.        i,         u     ^         • 

^.  ir±,.i4,u,Lc  jj^  sugar,  flour,  and  potatoes  have  been  mam- 

ly  responsible  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
It  has  never  been  quite  clearly  enough  un-  group  increase.  Dun's  in  June  showed  30 
derstood  that  whereas  labor  and  capital  are  increases  and  38  decreases — indicating  a  def- 
the  forward  and  rear  ends  of  economic  life  inite  preponderance  of  declines.  The  De- 
and  have  more  rapid  fluctuations  of  income,  partment  of  Agriculture  also  shows  that  dur- 
the  great  majority  of  people  of  the  country  ing  June  the  level  of  prices  paid  farmers  de- 
have  fairly  fixed  or  slowly  adjustable  earn-  clined  1.7  per  cent.,  although  still  20  per 
ings  at  a  very  close  margin  above  old  stand-  cent,  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
ards  of  living  cost;  and  that  when  the  rapid  Undoubtedly  the  cost  of  food  has  risen 
rises  in  price  came  this  great  class  of  people  because  of  the  unprecedented  traffic  conges- 
was  seriously  handicapped.  Their  incomes  tion.  Further  confusion  is  entailed  in  study- 
did  not  rise  with  the  new  scale  of  costs  of  ing  the  cost  of  living  by  the  fact  that  the 
l'^'"K-  increases  have  varied,  not  only  in  different 
Labor  and  capital  scrambled  for  "theirs"  sections  of  the  country,  but  also  among  dif- 
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ferent  levels  of  people,  because  of  the  dif- 
fering proportions  which  certain  stubbornly 
rising  articles  occupy  in  the  budgets  of  peo- 
ple of  different  incomes.  Since  May,  1919, 
an  increase  of  21  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  food 
is  reported  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
Chicago  as  contrasted  with  only  10  per  cent, 
in  Baltimore.  The  average  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country 
was  about  15  per  cent.  The  food  prices  have 
naturally  been  the  quickest  to  go  up  and  the 
slowest  to  go  down,  mainly  because  most  of 
such  goods  is  perishable,  and  the  perishable 
articles,  due  to  the  railway  situation,  have 
sufFered  most  from  delays  and  scarcity. 

The   Fall   in   Silk,    Wool,   and   Rubber 

For  a  really  true  picture  of  the  situation 
one  must  take  all  commodities  as  a  general 
whole,  as  in 
the  Bradstreet 
index,  and  in 
this  way  only 
will  it  be  quite 
apparent  that 
the  general 
tendency  is 
downward,  and 
will  gradually 
affect  even 
food  articles. 
Wool  and  silk 
have  tumbled 
very  decisive- 
ly ;  silk,  for  in- 
stance, drop- 
ping from 
$16.25  per 
pound,  its  high 
point  in  Janu- 
ary (which  was  an  increase  of  400  per  cefit. 
over  April,  1914)  down  to  $6.50  in  June. 
This  is  a  drop  of  $10  per  pound  within  six 
months — truly  phenomenal.  The  "silk-shirt 
era"  is  admitted  to  have  suffered  a  "crimp." 
Wool,  which  in  April,  1914,  was  $.59  per 
pound  and  rose  to  its  maximum  height  in 
February  and  March  of  this  year  to  $2.35 
per  pound,  has  now  declined  to  $1.85  per 
pound.  The  industry  is  virtually  stagnant, 
and  wool  men  are  scared  a  bit.  The  American 
Woolen  Mills  have  shut  down.  Rubber, 
which  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  so  many 
articles,  was  only  55^  cents  per  pound  a 
few  weeks  before  the  war  broke  out,  and 
rose  to  its  top  price  of  92  cents  in  January, 
1916,  and  receded  in  January,  1920,  to  53% 
cents,  has  now  sunk  in  six  months  to  38  cents. 


HOW  PRICES    HAVE   SHIFTED 


Article 

Cattle    (100    lbs.) 

Coal    (auth.  gross  ton) 

Copper    (1    lb.) 

Corn     (bu.) 

Cotton    (1   lb.) 

Hides  (1  lb.) 

Hogs   (100  lbs.) 

Iron    and    Steel 

(gross    ton)     

Petroleum    (1   bbl.)  .  .. 

Rubber    (1    lb.) 

Silk    (1    lb.) 

Sugar    (1    lb.) 

Wheat  (1  bu.)    

Wool    (1   lb.) 


Price 
July, 
1914 

$9.10 

2.15 

13.50 

.701/4 
13.31 
.20 
8.90 

13.00 
1.70 

.55K 
4.07 
3.26 

.89 

.68 


which  makes  it  one  of  the  very  few  com- 
modities which  has  declined  considerably  be- 
low even  the  pre-war  level. 

The    Case   of  Sugar 

Sugar  is  a  story  all  its  own,  and  one  of 
the  most  lively  chapters  in  the  whole  price 
situation.  Before  the  war,  fluctuation  to 
the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound 
was  considered  somewhat  exciting  in  sugar- 
trading  circles.  A  half-cent  was  the  cause 
of  gasps.  Sometimes  in  an  entire  season 
the  price  did  not  fluctuate  more  than  a  half- 
cent.  It  seems  like  a  fairy-tale  now  to  realize 
that  sugar  used  to  be  delivered  in  boats  at 
New  York  City  for  1.7  cents  per  pound 
wholesale !  Contrast  this  with  the  price  of 
22^  cents  now,  and  the  revolutionary  char- 
acter  of    the    present   sugar   market   may   be 

a  c  c  u  r  at  ely 
noted.  Nobody 
used  to  worry 
as  to  the  sugar 
supply.  Some- 
where in  the 
world  there 
would  always 
be  found  su- 
gar. For  some 
time  the  little 
island  of  Cuba 
was  the  only 
hope  of  the 
.world  to 
sweeten  i  t  s 
palate ;  an  ap- 
petite which 
the  absence  of 
alcohol  ad- 
mittedly made 
all  the  more  keen.  The  mushroom  sugar 
millionaires  of  Cuba  are  now  a  part  of  the 
romantic  history  of  the  world's  price  orgy; 
but  the  signs  are  pointing  very  definitely  to 
the  deflation  of  this  balloon  also. 

Although  the  Cubans  have  voted  to  hold 
2,000,000  sacks  of  sugar  for  24  cents,  they 
may  be  riding  for  a  fall.  A  careful  sizing 
up  of  the  situation  indicates  that  there  is 
at  least  400,000  tons  available  in  excess  over 
last  year,  and  although,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
products,  increased  production  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  meet  demand,  yet  there  seems  a 
sufficiency.  Quite  naturally  such  abnormal 
prices  have  stimulated  other  lands  to  pro- 
duce sugar.  For  instance,  Formosa  and 
Czechoslovakia  are  reported  to  be  strenuously 
at   work    raising  sugar  beets   as   one   of   the 


Highest 

Price 
During 

War 

Period 

$16.00 

5.15 

32.00 

1.94 

33.00 

.34 

18.30 

53.00 

4.00 

.92 

6.80 
7.28 
2.40 
1.85 


Highest 
Price 
Since 
War 
$16.80 
6.30 
22.25 
2.15 
41.50 
.48 
22.10 

43.50 

6.10 

.55 

16.25 

21.57 
3.30 
2.35 


Price 
June, 
1920 
$15.90 
6.30 
17.87 
1.82 
40.75 
.35 
14.80 

43.50 

6.10 

.38 

6.50 

19.56 
2.95 
1.85 
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quickest  methods  of  making  money.  It  was 
quite  natural  to  suppose  that  an  article  which 
could  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  world  would 
not  be  permitted  to  inflate  the  fortunes  of 
only  a  small  group  on  an  island  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea. 

To  say,  however,  that  sugar  is  coming 
down  with  any  kind  of  swiftness  or  decisive 
cut  in  price  would  be  promising  too  much.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  serious  question  wheth- 
er the  sugar  will  arrive  in  time  to  meet  the 
market,  due  to  the  railway  and  shipping 
conditions  arising  from  world-scattering  pro- 
duction, and  also  because  of  the  seemingly 
endless  appetite  for  sugar  in  all  directions. 
Sugar  has,  however,  already  receded  from 
its  high  point,  and  will  inevitably  also  fol- 
low the  general  downward  trend. 

Steely  Coal  J  and  Oil 

With  regard  to  iron  and  steel,  which  is 
ahvays  supposed  to  be  a  vital  index  of  gen- 
eral price  trend,  we  have  a  curious  situation. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  sell- 
ing at  Industrial  Board  schedule  prices,  while 
the  independents  are  selling  at  what  is  more 
nearly  a  demand-and-supply  price  of  about 
30  per  cent,  above  the  Industrial  Board 
prices.  Pig  iron  is  62  per  cent,  above  the 
schedule.  It  is  now  nip  and  tuck  as  to 
whether  the  Steel  Trust  will  be  forced  to 
bring  its  level  up  to  the  so-called  market 
price,  or  whether  the  independent  steel- 
makers w^ill  have  to  bring  their  price  down. 
The  prices  of  both  pig  iron  and  steel  have 
reached  to  the  highest  point  in  their  entire 
history,  in  spite  of  the  change  from  war  to 
peace  basis.  Buyers  have  literally  fought 
over  the  steel  that  was  produced ;  while  the 
shortage  of  cars,  to  ship  it  has  only  added  to 
the  price  turmoil.  The  market  is  apparently 
hesitating  on  its  apex,  but  with  signs  of  fol- 
lowing the  decline  sooner  or  later. 

The  coal  situation  is  one  which  is  in  a  way 
typical  of  a  general  situation — that,  even 
though  production  has  increased,  the  demand 
has  abnormally  increased  beyond  the  produc- 
tion, and  therefore  prevented  the  natural 
action  of  the  supply  and  demand  from  low- 
ering the  price.  Unquestionably  this  is  due 
to  the  badly  disarranged  transportation  con- 
dition. The  bituminous  coal  situation  has 
in  fact  endangered  the  entire  industrial 
world  by  jumping  from  $2.80  in  January  of 
this  year  to  $9.50  in  June,  an  increase  which 
put  to  blushing  shame  any  commodity  in- 
crease which  came  about  as  a  result  of  the 
war.     Transportation  is  both  the  cause  and 


the  solution  of  this  situation,  which  will 
probably  not  become  normal  until  more  cars 
are  available.  The  outlook  at  present  is 
crucial. 

Crude  oil  also  has  defied  the  general  ten- 
dency, and  has  insisted  on  rising  from  $5 
in  January  to  $6.10  in  June,  with  no  relief 
immediately  in  sight. 

Oddities  in  Price  Fluctuation 

One  of  the  examples  of  contradiction  In 
the  price  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  cattle  has  advanced,  whereas  the  price  of 
hogs  declined  40  per  cent,  from  July  to  De- 
cember, 1919. 

Many  curious  quips  and  quirks  in  the  price 
situation  have  developed,  and  explain  some 
of  the  apparent  inconsistencies.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  midst  of  the  general  decline  of 
clothing  prices  the  knit  underwear  manufac- 
turers have  been  talking  a  30  per  cent,  in- 
crease. This  in  the  face  of  a  general  decline 
in  the  cotton  goods  market  seems  like  a 
brutal  profiteering  move.  The  facts  of  the 
matter  seem  to  be  that  the  knit  underwear 
people  have  been  laggard  in  attaining  the 
logical  level  of  price  based  on  increased  costs, 
and  were  therefore  caught  by  the  sudden 
turn  of  the  price  tide  before  they  had  ad- 
vanced prices  in  the  same  proportion  as  other 
commodities.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  raise  can  now  be  accomplished,  as  they 
now  ruefully  see.  Other  commodities  are 
in  somewhat  the  same  situation ;  and  it  be- 
comes a  contest  of  the  demand  over  the  sup- 
ply and  the  importance  and  strength  of  the 
specific  commodity  in  con>trast  with  other 
commodities  with  which  they  compete  in  a 
general  way.  In  this  time  of  change  the 
public  is  not  hesitating  to  change  its  habits 
in  the  interest  of  price-saving. 

Effect  of  Horizontal  Reductions 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  horizontal 
price  reduction  of  goods  In  large  department 
stores  made  in  the  late  spring,  John  Wana- 
maker  being  among  the  leaders.  It  spread 
rapidly  to  all  types  and  grades  of  retailers, 
and  resulted  in  "cuts"  of  from  20  per  cent  to 
100  per  cent.  Psychologically,  this  had  the 
effect  of  public  appeasement:  a  cooling  of 
the  slow  but  certain  anger  and  rebellion  of 
the  buying  classes  against  impossible  high 
prices,  and  consequently  an  acceleration  of 
buying.  It  did  even  more;  it  served  notice 
on  labor  to  cease  its  never-ending  wage-in- 
crease demands ;  and  it  served  notice  to  man- 
ufacturers and  middlemen  that  prices  based 
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on  primary  values  are  not  workable  now; 
that  there  must  be  sacrifice,  drawing  upon 
the  unusual  profits  of  the  recent  past  for 
compensation.  Moreover,  these  retail  reduc- 
tions were  the  popular  outward  symbol  of 
the  turn  of  the  price  tide. 

The  Limit  Reached 
Technically  speaking,  of  course,  the  tide 
was  really  turned  when  the  public  purchas- 
ing power  became  inhibited  and  sales  did  not 
materialize  to  liquidate  the  large  stocks ;  and 
when  bankers  became  alarmed  at  the  heavy 
inventories  at  inflated  prices  at  which  they 
were  asked  to  carry  on  the  merchant's  credit. 
It  had  in  fact  been  common  for  merchants 
riding  high  on  the  crest  of  the  uprising 
values  actually  to  pay  bonuses  for  shipments 
of  goods,  resting  calmly  on  the  assurance 
that  the  buying  public  would  readily  pay 
the  extra  price  necessary  to  cover  such  bonus 
in  order  to  be  sure  to  have  goods.  Right 
there  is  where  the  false  reckoning  appeared, 
for  the  point  was  reached  when  the  public 
was  not  willing  to  pay  the  price,  no  matter 
whether  it  needed  the  goods  or  not. 

Unsound  Business  Methods 
A  factor  in  the  situation  of  inflation  of 
prices  has  been  that  a  great  many  new  busi- 
ness firms,  both  retail  and  manufacturing, 
have  gone  into  business  in  the  past  five  or  six 
years.  Their  perspective  and  business  ex- 
perience have  been  deficient,  due  to  abnormal 
conditions.  These  new  business  men  knew 
only  a  "seller  s  market,''  and  have  no  edu- 
cation in  handling  the  market  when  it  be- 
came a  '^buyers  market."  In  other  words, 
they  knew  nothing  of  a  market  where  there 
are  two  pieces  of  goods  for  each  buyer,  since 
for  four  or  five  years  there  have  been  two 
buyers  for  each  piece  of  goods!  The  result 
has  been  uneconomic  methods,  speculation, 
profiteering  without  regard  to  thought  of 
good-will  and  service  standards — and,  natu- 
rally, higher  prices. 

Currency  Circulation 
The  Seventh  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Chicago  has  aptly  characterized  the  price 
history  of  the  past  year  as  "spiraling" — *'the 
devious,  stealthy  padding  of  prices  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer."  This,  it  is  now  certain, 
has  been  soundly  checked,  both  by  the  pub' 
lie  itself  and  its  ally,  the  sane  banking  inter- 
ests, which  have  progressively  raised  the 
official  discount  rate  and  repressed  borrow- 
ings based  on  inflation.  Curiously  enough, 
high   prices   have   produced    a    financial    evil 


rather  new  to  the  nation — the  serious  factor 
of  individuals  carrying  a  greater  amount  of 
currency  on  their  persons  than  usual.  Peo- 
ple who  once  carried  an  average  of  $10  on 
their  persons  now  carry  something  like  $25 
or  $30.  This  means  that  the  currency  cir- 
culation is  increased  seriously  to  the  extent 
of  billions. 

Deflation — Under  Difficulties 
All  sorts  of  other  evils  have  come  in  the 
train  of  price  inflation.  As  Charles  E. 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  National  City 
Company,  pointed  out  in  June,  an  increase 
in  the  commodity  price-list  of  over  130  per 
cent,  over  pre-war  levels  has  more  than 
doubled  the  value  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
inventory  on  manufacturing  plants  and  deal- 
ers' shelves.  This,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  transportation  congestion  has  neces- 
sitated the  carrying  in  process  of  transporta- 
tion of  a  volume  of  goods  by  both  manufac- 
turer and  merchant,  the  equivalent  of  the 
quantity  carried  in  plant  and  salesroom,  has 
resulted  in  an  inventory  book  account  four 
times  the  normal.  Naturally  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  demand  for  bank  ac- 
commodations. Mr.  Mitchell  was  not  at 
that  time  convinced  that  deflation  had  really 
set  in,  but  felt  convinced  that  at  least  infla- 
tion had  been  halted.  There  is  now,  how- 
ever, no  longer  any  doubt  that  deflation  has 
set  in — beset  with  monumental  difficulties, 
the  chief  of  which  is  transportation.  The 
public  is  paying  dearly  for  failing  to  solve 
the  problem  of  railway  financing. 

The  outlook  is  decisively  promising  for 
further  deflation  on  a  gradual  scale.  The 
July  Government  report  on  crops  gives  as- 
surance of  a  spring  wheat  crop  82,000,000 
bushels  greater  than  last  year,  and  larger 
than  the  five-year  average.  The  tobacco  and 
rice  crops  are  the  largest  on  record.  The 
corn  crop,  although  slightly  smaller  than  last 
year,  is  larger  than  the  five-year  average. 
The  inevitable  effect  of  a  good  crop  is  to 
lower  price  levels. 

Freight-Rate  Increases 

As  the  railways  are  admittedly  the  key 
factors  in  further  price  reduction,  it  should 
be  viewed  as  a  favorable  rather  than  an  un- 
favorable sign  that  rate  increases  are  assured. 
The  freight  increases  will  likely  mean  a  bil- 
lion dollars  additional  revenue,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  more  for  passenger  increases. 
This,  even  after  the  proposed  $600,000,000 
wage  increase  is  deducted,  will  leave  the 
roads  with  nearly  two  billion  more  revenue ; 
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and  this  will  automatically  provide  the  vi- 
tally needed  new  funding  to  increase  facili- 
ties, which  in  turn  will  tend  more  to  reduce 
prices  than  the  rate  increases  will  tend  to 
raise  them. 

New   lVo7-ld  Levels 

There  is  little  danger  that  the  deflation 
process  will,  as  in  times  past,  take  a  charac- 
teristically extreme  swing  toward  flatness. 
There  are  too  many  brakes  at  work  and  too 
many  labor  demands.  No  spectacular  gen- 
eral tumble  of  prices  is  possible ;  some  prices 
likely  will  in  the  fall  tend  upward  again  for 
a  brief  period.  But  the  underlying  direction 
is  unmistakably  downward  and  will  con- 
tinue. British  and  American  analysts  feel 
that  it  is  certain  that  no  pre-war  levels  will 
ever  again  be  reached,  and  that  probably  a 
level  75  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  price 
level  will  be  the  minimum  final  level. 


Conditions  throughout  the  world  indicate 
that  new  levels  will  everywhere  establish 
themselves.  For  instance,  in  Chile,  prices 
are  on  an  up  trend  which  has  been  slow  in 
starting  during  the  war  years,  and  is  only 
now  coming  home  to  roost.  In  Canada  the 
movement  is  still  upward,  the  family  budget 
price  index  being  $16.65  in  May  as  compared 
with  $15.99  in  April.  Labor  and  living 
costs  the  world  over  will  stay  high  for  a 
long  time. 

The  questionnaire  investigation  made  by 
the  Republican  National  Committee  prior 
to  its  convention  certified  the  fact  that  the 
rising  prices  have  had  a  very  great  deal  to 
do  with  social  unrest  and  radicalism,  and  it 
Is  therefore  an  event  of  prime  political  and 
social  importance  that  the  high  price  corner 
has  been  ^'turned,"  and  that,  however  tor- 
tuously, we  are  now  wending  our  way  back 
to   greater  stability. 


BOY  SCOUTS— DELEGATES  OF 

DEMOCRACY 


BY  ROBERT  GOLDSMITH 


BEFORE  many  weeks  we  shall  be  hear- 
ing and  reading  much  by  way  of  cele- 
bration of  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower  in 
1620,  and  of  the  pacific  invasion  of  America 
by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  sailing  of  the 
Pocahontas  from  New  York  Harbor,  on  July 
6,  carrying  three  hundred  and  one  Boy  Scouts 
of  America — Pilgrim  Sons — back  to  Europe, 
is  also  highly  significant. 

These  three  hundred  boys  have  been 
chosen  to  represent  us  as  special  envoys  of 
peace  and  good-will.  They  are  to  attend  a 
conference  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  world 
and  to  engage  in  the  international  Boy  Scout 
demonstrations  and  pageants  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  the  stadium  at  Olympia,  near  Lon- 
don, from  July  30  to  August  7.  Thirty-four 
nations  are  sending  large  delegations,  invited 
by  the  British  Boy  Scouts. 

It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  there 
are  In  the  17,682  troops  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  almost  400,000  registered  mem- 
bers. These  fortunate  three  hundred  have 
been  selected  to  be  the  delegates  of  democracy 
after  the  liveliest  kind  of  competition  In  skill 
and  service.     They  are  all  achievement  boys, 


which  means  that  they  have  all  won  their 
merit  badges.  During  the  trip,  which  will 
last  six  or  seven  weeks,  they  are  divided  into 
regular  Scout  Troops  of  thirty-two  boys, 
each  troop  led  by  a  skilled  and  responsible 
director. 

After  the  conference  and  contests,  these 
peripatetic  plenipotentiaries  will  visit  various 
points  of  interest  in  the  British  Isles  and  a 
number  of  celebrated  cities  and  famous  battle- 
fields in  France  and  Belgium  as  guests  of 
the  several  governments.  Our  own  authori- 
ties have  made  available  for  their  safe  con- 
duct the  army  transport  Pocahontas,  a  con- 
verted German  liner. 

The  reason  why  this  particular  tour  at  this 
particular  time  is  so  significant  Is  because 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  we  are  to- 
day experiencing  a  slump  in  idealism.  It  Is 
idle  to  try  to  explain  our  shrinking  enthu- 
siasm for  generous  enterprise  by  loudly 
aflirming  that  we  are  "coming  back  to 
normal." 

Like  the  disconsolate  Disciples  on  the  road 
to  Emmaus,  "we  had  hoped"  so  many  joyous 
and  heartening  things,   and  now  we  are  all 
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called  upon  to  accustom  our- 
selves to  disillusionment  with 
what  grace  and  fortitude  we 
can  command.  The  Great 
War  is  over,  but  more  than 
a  score  of  lesser  wars  are 
waging.  The  Allied  powers, 
after  jointly  defending  de- 
mocracy against  the  danger 
of  military  despotism,  have 
themselves  become  both  des- 
potic and  militaristic,  dis- 
trusting one  another.  Po- 
land, once  more  made  free,  is 
engaged  in  a  war  for  the  con-' 
quest  of  territory  not  her 
own  and  for  the  enslave- 
ment of  alien  peoples.  The 
covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  only  practical 
program  for  permanent  peace  that  has  been 
suggested,    is   threatened   with   emasculation. 

But  why  this  jeremiad  now?  Because  in 
the  midst  of  our  many  doubts  we  have  one 
hope,  and  that  hope  is  in  the  resurgent  spirit 
of  youth.  If,  since  the  war,  the  fires  of  our 
enthusiasm  have  cooled,  if  we  have  returned 
not  only  to  our  provincial  communities  but  to 
our  provincial  ideas  and  sentiments,  then 
must  we  put  our  trust  in  our  sons  and  do 
what  we  can  to  make  them  valid  Americans 
by  making  them,  at  the  same  time,  true  citi- 
zens of  the  world. 

There  can  never  be  a  real  and  effective  so- 
ciety of  nations  so  long  as  the  citizens  of  each 
country  look  upon  their  national  boundaries 
as  the  frontiers  of  friendship. 

We  must  get  better  acquainted  with  our 
neighbors,  whether  they  happen  to  live  just 
over  the  line  or  in  the  Antipodes;  for  quick 
transportation  and  immediate  communica- 
tion have  brought  us  all  within  easy  hailing 
distance.  In  our  future  international  rela- 
tions we  must  not  have  an  uptown  district 
and  a  downtown  district,  an  East  Side  and 
a  West  Side,  with  little  understanding  and 
less  sympathy  between  the  several  com- 
munities. Lasting  peace  will  only  come 
through  justice  and  sympathy  and  mutual 
understanding.  The  only  kind  of  league  of 
nations   that  will  survive   the  clash  of  con- 
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This  is  why  every  step  in  the  direction  of 
better  understanding  among  the  nations  must 
be  encouraged  and  supported ;  this  is  why 
every  individual  or  newspaper  or  book  that 
attempts  to  spread  the  contagion  of  distrust 
and  ill-will  among  the  nations  must  be  con- 
demned and  branded  as  the  enemy  of  society. 
Such  exchanges  of  preachers  and  profes- 
sors between  nations  as  are  now  being  ar- 
ranged by  the  World  Alliance  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  International  Friendship,  and  other 
similar  committees,  can  have  only  beneficent 
results ;  and  such  a  trip  as  that  which  has 
been  planned  for  these  three  hundred  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  is  fraught  with  incalcula- 
ble significance. 

The  boys  think  that  they  are  on  a 
"jamboree,"  and  they  are,  and  that  is  well. 
Incidentally,  the  reciprocal  give  and  take  of 
the  conference  and  the  contests  will  no  doubt 
stimulate  interest  and  give  added  impetus  to 
an  excellent  movement  which  has  done  not  a 
little  to  tone  up  the  physical  and  moral 
health  of  millions  in  many  lands. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  tour  will  become 
apparent  only  as  the  future  unfolds.  A  dec- 
ade hence  we  shall  realize  that  two  things 
have  happened :  First,  the  horizons  of  these 
three  hundred  American  boys,  and  of  three 
thousand  boys  of  other  lands,  will  have  been 
immensely  widened.  Second,  seeds  of  under- 
flicting  interests  is  a  league  of  friends ;  and  standing  and  good  fellowship  will  have  been 
friendship — between  nations  as  between  indi-  sown  far  and  wide,  ultimately  to  yield  a  har- 
viduals — comes  only  by  knowledge  and  vest  of  happiness  in  the  brotherhood  of 
appreciation.  man. 


THE  WOMEN  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BY  A.  MAURICE  LOW 

(Washington  Correspondent  the  London  Morning  Post) 


MY  reaction  to  the  San  Francisco  con- 
vention— I  refer  especially  to  the  fe- 
male side  of  it — is  that  the  long  battle  which 
women  fought  to  secure  the  franchise  has 
brought  them  something  more  than  victory. 
It  gave  them  political  equality,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  has  given  them  also  a  confidence  in 
themselves  and  a  knowledge  of  their  power 
they  never  had  before.  Fundamentally 
women  have  not  changed.  That  is  impos- 
sible. Nothing  will  change  women.  Woman 
she  is,  and  woman  she  will  remain ;  to  be 
separate  and  apart  and  as  different,  intel- 
lectually and  emotionally,  from  man  as  she 
is  physically.  But  she  has  gained  what  our 
grandmothers  would  have  believed  impos- 
sible. In  the  peculiar  philosophy  of  Nature, 
gains  must  often  be  paid  for  by  losses. 
Watching  women  at  work  in  their  new  po- 
litical environmer^t  I  see  what  she  has 
gained ;  but  if  she  has  paid  for  it  the  fact  is 
not  apparent.  She  has  met  man  on  his 
chosen  field  and  proved  his  equal,  but  she 
has  not  ceased  to  be  feminine.  And,  while 
she  has  remained  feminine,  she  has  not  re- 
sorted to  her  most  powerful  weapon  to  con- 
quer. 

More  women  sat  in  the  San  Francisco  con- 
vention, as  delegates  or  alternates,  than  ever 
before  in  a  great  political  gathering.  They 
were  women  of  all  classes,  of  all  ages,  of  all 
conditions.  Some  of  them  were  elderly,  some 
of  them  were  middle-aged,  some  of  them 
were  young.  Some  were  fair  to  look  upon. 
Some  of  them  were  well  dressed  and  knew 
how  to  wear  their  clothes,  to  the  delight  of 
the  male  observer,  who  may  not  know  the 
technic  of  a  woman's  dress  but  is  artist 
enough  to  have  his  love  of  color  and  beauty 
gratified.  Some  of  them  were  femmes  du 
mondc,  and  some  of  them  were  of  the  farm 
and  the  small  town.  There  were  A.  B.s  and 
Ph.D.s  among  them,  and  there  were  women 
who  committed  more  flagrant  solecisms  than 
to  split  their  infinitives.  In  a  word,  they 
were  a  cross  section  of  American  woman- 
hood, just  as  the  male  delegates  were  a  cross 
section  of  American  manhood.     There  were 
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brought  together  under  one  roof  America  as 
she  is,  man  and  woman,  a  representative 
gathering — intelligence  and  a  certain  amount 
of  stupidity ;  idealism  and  sordid  selfishness ; 
ambition  and  disinterestedness ;  youth  with 
its  ideals  and  passion  for  reform ;  age  with 
its  wisdom  chilling  fervor  and  thinking  only 
of  the  practical. 

A  man  who  has  seen  more  than  one  con- 
vention and  goes  there  as  a  detached  observer 
knows  what  to  expect.  He  knows  there  will 
be  a  certain  number  of  men — ''leaders"  in  the 
friendly  newspapers,  and  "bosses"  in  the  op- 
position journals — who  will  influence  the 
great  body  of  delegates,  the  majority  of 
whom  will  proudly  proclaim  they  have  an 
"open  mind,"  which  means  they  are  open  to 
argument,  to  persuasion,  pressure,  not  infre- 
quently to  inducement.  It  is  the  nature  of  rhan 
to  be  gregarious,  and  never  is  this  gregarious- 
ness  more  strikingly  seen  that  at  a  con- 
vention. There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  solitary 
delegate  or  solitude.  Men  swarm  as  bees  in 
a  hive,  always  together;  always  the  buzz 
goes  on,  always  they  argue  and  discuss  and 
seek  to  persuade.  The  great  body  of  dele- 
gates not  only  has  an  open  mind,  but  it  is  a 
malleable  mind.  Delegates,  nine  of  them 
out  of  ten,  go  to  a  convention  primarily  to 
nominate  a  candidate  who  can  defeat  his 
rival.  A  delegate  may  have  a  preference, 
but  convince  him  that  his  prejudice  is  en- 
dangering party  success  and  he  will  sacrifice 
his  inclination  for  victory. 

I  thought  of  this  after  leaving  Chicago, 
as  I  journeyed  across  the  continent.  The  in- 
teresting speculation  to  me  was  whether  the 
women,  similar  to  the  men,  would  find  their 
inspiration  in  a  few  chosen  leaders,  chosen  as 
we  in  England  choose  our  Prime  Minister, 
not  by  election,  but  by  common  consent  as 
the  outstanding  figure  in  his  party;  or  wheth- 
er there  would  arise  a  woman  with  a  per- 
sonality so  dominating  that  she  had  merely 
to  decree  and  her  commands  would  be 
obeyed.  There  was  a  further  thought  that 
crossed  my  mind.  There  is  never  an  occa- 
sion when  that  elusive  thing  called  person- 
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ality  counts  for  so  much  as 
at  a  national  convention.  It 
has  been  seen  so  often  that 
every  trained  observer  looks 
at  once  for  the  man  who, 
sometimes  openly  and  at 
other  times  secretly,  by  sheer 
force  of  personality  molds 
the  convention  to  his  pur- 
pose. 

Now,  of  all  the  gifts  pos- 
sessed by  mortals  surely 
woman  may  justly  count 
personality  as  her  greatest, 
and  also  justly  believe  that 
her  personality  exceeds  that 
of  men.  Here,  then,  was 
the  opportunity  for  women, 
women  as  a  whole,  or  some 
woman  more  distinguished 
than  her  sisters,  because  in 
herself  she  embodied  women, 
to  exercise  her  charm  and 
fascination.      It  was   what  one   might   have      felt  exactly  as  they  did,  there  was  brought 


g)  Keystone  View  Co. 

A  GROUP    OF  WORKERS   FOR   THE  SUFFRAGE   PLANK   AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(From  left  to  right:  Miss  Betty  Cram,  National  Organizer  of  the  Woman's 
League;  Homer  S.  Cummings,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee; Mrs.  W.  H.  Sawtelle,  of  Arizona,  in  rear;  Mrs.  Homer  S.  Cummings) 


expected,  but  the  expectation  met  disappoint- 
ment. 

I  speak  particularly  of  the  San  Francisco 
convention,  because,  while  there  were  also 
women  at  Chicago,  circumstances  conspired 


morality.  It  is  somewhat  unusual  to  bring 
morality  into  a  political  convention.  Yet  it 
was  there.  What  would  the  women  do  with 
it?  Would  they  show  their  unfitness  for 
politics  by  turning  themselves  into  a  shriek- 


to  make  them  play  only  a  subordinate  role^      ing   sisterhood    and    try   the   methods   of   the 


while  in  San  Francisco  they  were  conspicu- 
ously on  the  stage.  In  Chicago  there  was 
neither  contest  nor  apprehension  over  princi- 
ples ;  it  was  determined  before  the  convention 
met  that  prohibition  was  fait  accompli  and 
therefore  should  not  be  referred  to  in  the 
platform,  and  that  the  Wilson  League  of 
Nations  should  be  repudiated,  but  a  League 
of  Nations  should  be  accepted  with  benevo- 
lent toleration.  The  women,  being  good 
party  women,  acquiesced  in  those  decisions 
as  loyally  as  the  men.  In  San  Francisco  the 
stage  setting  was  different.       Men  went  to 


revivalist  in  bringing  the  sinner  to  grace,  or 
would  they  play  their  game  with  the  imper- 
sonal skill  and  coolness  of  the  male  politician? 
Ask  any  man  who  was  at  San  Francisco 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  there  is  not  much 
left  for  the  women  to  learn.  The  intensive 
training  they  have  undergone  in  their  battle 
for  political  equality  has  made  them  veterans. 
They  understand  the  art  of  organization, 
they  know  when  and  where  and  how  to  make 
their  attack.  They  are  women,  but  they 
fought  disarmed.  No  man  yielded  to  a  smile 
or  surrendered  fearing  tears.     Woman,  I  re- 


San  Francisco  hoping,  but  fearing  their  hopes      peat,  will  always  be  woman,  but  in  this  con- 


were  faint,  they  might  be  able  to  get  a  **wet" 
or  at  least  a  pleasantly  moist  plank  into  the 
platform  that  would  sustain  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  parched,  and  to  gain  that  they 
were  willing  to  barter  The  League  or  A 
League  of  Nations. 

To  the  women  assembled  in  San  Francisco 
the  mere  thought  of  paltering  with  prohibi- 
tion or  bartering  about  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  vile.  To  them  prohibition  was 
no  more  politics  than  the  league  was  policies, 
but  both  were  morality.  Into  the  Democratic 


test  there  was  little  of  sex.  Cajolery  was 
forgotten.  Even  the  man's  weapon  of  per- 
suasion was  less  resorted  to  than  argument. 
It  was  argument  they  employed ;  not  emo- 
tional argument,  but  the  sincerity  of  convic- 
tion. What  one  of  their  leaders  said  to  me 
they  must  have  said  scores  of  times  to  the 
men  delegates.  ''Women,"  she  said,  "are 
fighting  liquor  in  this  convention  as  we 
fought  it  in  our  homes,  in  State  conventions, 
in  the  legislatures,  wherever  it  was  to  be 
fought.     We  have  fought  it  because  women 


Convention,  largely  through  the  women,  but      have  always  been  the  greatest  sufferers  from 
not  solely,  because  there  were  some  men  who      liquor ;  we  have  seen  it  break  up  our  homes, 
Aug. — 5 
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ruin  our  sons,  destroy  our  daughters.  We 
have  won  our  fight,  and  now  that  we  have 
won,  do  you  suppose,  does  any  man  suppose, 
that  we  shall  foolishly  give  back  to  the  enemy 
all  we  have  been  fighting  for?  Liquor  is 
the  greatest  evil  that  a  man-governed  world 
has  laid  upon  the  world,  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  morality,  having  lifted  the  curse,  we 
will  not  allow  it  again  to  be  fastened  upon 
us. 

It  was  the  same  thing  with  the  League  of 
Nations.  That  also  to  the  women  is  a  ques- 
tion of  morality.  They  do  not  split  hairs 
over  the  nice  technicalities  of  reservations  or 
amendments  or  the  refinements  of  academic 
phraseology.  The  feminine  mind  generalizes, 
A  league  or  an  association  of  great  nations 
that  shall  diminish  the  dangers  of  war  is  in 
the  interest  of  morality,  and  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  falter  when  the  cause 
of  morality  is  to  be  served.  Suppose  the 
scheme  is  not  perfect ;  for  that  reason  it  is 
not  to  be  rejected,  but  to  be  brought  to  per- 
fection, if  possible.  The  feminine  mind  is 
practical  because  it  has  less  imagination  than 
man  and  has  been  used  to  deal  with  the  small 
practicalities  of  life.  If  a  woman  has  not 
material  enough  to  make  one  kind  of  dress 


she  makes  another,  but  she  does  not  throw 
the  stuff  away.  If  men  really  want  the 
league  they  can  make  it  work,  but  when  they 
say  it  is  unworkable  then  she  believes  they 
are  dishonest. 

Men's  emotions  are  physical,  women's  in- 
tellectual; men  shout  when  they  are  excited 
and  women  cry.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  women  would  have  tearfully 
pled  or  hysterically  appealed.  We  saw  little 
of  that  in  San  Francisco.  They  kept  them- 
selves well  in  hand  and  showed  sanity.  They 
argued  with  a  grim  persistency  that  carried 
a  threat  without  delivering  it.  Men  knew 
well  enough  what  these  women  meant.  Put 
liquor  into  the  platform,  play  the  craven  with 
the  League  of  Nations  because  of  the  appeal 
it  will  make  to  the  cowardly  and  the  dis- 
honest, and  the  women  will  knife  the  candi- 
date, no  matter  who  he  is.  Male  delegates 
made  a  hasty  mathematical  calculation.  The 
women  of  America  can  elect  the  next  Presi- 
dent if  they  care  to.  Would  It  be  worth 
while  to  nominate  a  candidate  whom"  the 
women  would  reject  because  he  represented 
a  party  that,  having  been  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  champion  morality,  flagrantly 
spurned  it? 
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PUPILS  OF  THE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  AT  PISGAH,  IOWA.  USING    THE   PLAYGROUND   APPARATUS  MADE  BY 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  CLASS 

(The  playground  is  an  important  feature  of  recent  rural  and  village  school  development  in  Iowa) 


RE-MAKING  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS 

IN  IOWA 

A  Story  of  Rapid  Progress  Under  a  New  Policy 
BY  HON.  W.  L.  HARDING,  GOVERNOR  OF  IOWA 


IOWA  has  made  rapid  strides  during  the 
past  year  toward  solving  the  rural  school 
problem  of  the  State.  The  question  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers  is  not  yet 
solved,  save  only  as  better  wages  and  better 
living  and  working  conditions  will  induce 
men  and  women  in  greater  numbers  to  pre- 
pare for  the  work.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  a  majority  of  the  people  now 
look  upon  education  as  not  only  desirable, 
but  absolutely  necessary,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  State  and  for  the  good  of  the 
individual.  That  there  has  been  a  great 
revival  of  interest  in  the  rural  public  school 
is  evidenced  by  the  large  amount  of  school 
taxes  that  have  been  voted  by  the  people  to 
be  paid  by  themselves  directly  in  local  levies. 

A  New  Consolidated  School  Every  Day 

During  the  past  year,  two  types  of  school 
have  had  special  development  in  the  State. 
They  are  the  Consolidated  School  and  the 
Standard  One-Room  School.  The  consoli- 
dated school  is  not,  in  any  sense,  new,  but 
has  had  unusual  development  and  growth 
during  the  year.     On  July  1,  1919,  we  had 


in  the  State  about  230  of  these  schools.  Since 
July  1,  1919,  new  consolidated  schools  have 
been  voted  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  school 
day,  until  now  we  have  407  districts  which 
have  voted  consolidation  and  are  in  process 
of  organization  and  preparing  to  erect  new 
buildings. 

These  consolidations  have  closed  2800  one- 
room  rural  schools  and  are  transporting 
more  than  50,000  children.  More  than 
10,000  of  these  pupils  are  enrolled  in  and 
taking  high-school  w^ork.  Formerly  these 
50,000  pupils  were  without  the  privilege  of 
a  high-school  course  at  home.  At  commence- 
ment time  this  year,  these  consolidated 
schools  have  graduated  more  than  1800  four- 
year  high-school  students.  These  students  are 
all  equipped  to  enter  college. 

The  Consolidated  School  legally  requires 
at  least  sixteen  sections  of  land  in  a  district. 
Very  few  are  as  small  as  the  legal  require- 
ment, and  one  at  Tipton,  Iowa,  has  recently 
been  voted  which  has  seventy-three  sections. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  larger  the  dis- 
trict the  better  it  is  for  the  pupils,  provided 
road  conditions  do  not  interfere. 
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THE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  AT  BOXHOLM.  IOWA— ONE  OF  THE  TYPICAL  MODERN  BUILDINGS 


The  course  of  study  in  consolidated 
schools  carries,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
minimum  essentials  in  all  schools,  special 
work  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and 
manual  training.  These  courses  are  pre- 
pared especially  for  rural  school  life  and 
home-making,  and  are  emphasized.  Most  of 
these  consolidated  schools  are  located  either 
in  small  towns  or  in  purely  rural  districts. 

The  law  requires  that  each  school  have  at 
least  five  acres  of  ground  in  order  to  receive 
State  aid.  This  ground  must  be  in  one  plot 
and  the  school-house  must  be  located  on  this 
ground.  Frequently  there  are  homes  for 
the  teachers  and  a  barn  or  garage  for  the 
conveyances.  These  school  sites  are  laid  out 
for  playground  activities,  including  baseball, 
football,  and  tennis.  A  part  of  the  ground 
is  reserved  for  agricultural  experimental 
work. 

Superintendent   of    Public    Instruction    P. 


E.  McClenahan  is  a  strong  believer  in  the 
maxim  that  the  school  is  for  the  community. 
Therefore,  most  of  these  consolidated  schools 
are  used  as  community  centers.  Old-fash- 
ioned spelling  contests,  debating  societies,  and 
short  courses  for  all  the  people  are  held  in 
the  schools,  as  well  as  lecture  courses. 

The  students  in  these  schools  take  part  in 
all  the  activities  that  are  found  in  any  other 
school  in  the  country.  They  have  their  field 
meets  and  athletic  contests,  classes  in  corn- 
testing,  stock-judging,  and  gardening.  The 
laboratory  work,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
routine,  is  specialized  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  locality.  Domestic-science  work  is  usu- 
ally connected  with  and  directs  the  work  of 
the  cafeteria,  where  hot  lunches  are  served. 

These  consolidated  schools,  from  the  date 
of  their  organization,  receive  State  aid.  The 
three-room  school  receives  $300  for  equip- 
ment and  $500  annually  after  its  organiza- 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  TRANSPORTING  PUPILS  TO  AND  FROM  THE  BOXHOLM  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL 
(Muddy  roads  are  no  longer  a  barrier  to  Iowa  school  children) 
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tlon.  There  is  but  one  three-room  consoli- 
dated school  in  the  State — all  others  have 
four  rooms  or  more.  The  ones  with  four 
rooms  or  more  receive  $500  when  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  equipment,  and 
$750  annually  thereafter  as  long  as  they 
keep  up  the  standards. 

The  Consolidated  School  is  largely  solving 
the  ''teacher-shortage"  problem,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  the  Huron  Township  Consolidated 
School  in  Des  Moines  County.  In  this 
school  the  Superintendent  is  engaged  for 
three  years  at  $2700  per  year.  He  receives, 
in  addition  to  this,  rent-free,  an  $8000  mod- 
ern home  in  which  to  live,  with  free  heat  and 
free  electric  lights,  a  garage,  and  eight  acres 
of  land  for  his  own  use.  Quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  consolidated  schools  offer  the  same 
living  conditions  and  even  higher  yearly  sal- 
ary. When  school  men  and  women  are  of- 
fered opportunities  of  this  kind  there  will  be 
little  question  about  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  preparing  themselves  for  the  occupa- 
tion, provided  we  have  training-schools 
enough  to  equip  an  adequate  number  of 
teachers. 

Advantages  of  the  Standard  One-Room 
School 

The  standard  One-Room  School  is  new  in 
the  State  of  Iowa.  The  last  legislature  ap- 
propriated $200,000  to  be  used  as  aid  to 
the  one-room  rural  school.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  certain  minimum  standards,  which 
shall  be  met  before  the  school  shall  receive 
State  aid.  These  requirements  are  in  regard 
to  the  building,  the  equipment,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teacher. 

The  school  cannot  be  standardized  unless 
it  has  at  least  ten  pupils,  a  teacher  with  first- 
grade  certificate,  and  a  proper  building  with 
minimum  equipment.     If  at  the  close  of  the 


A  CLASS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  WORK  AT  THE  BOXHOLM  HIGH  SCHOOL 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  P.  E.  MC  CLENAHAN 

school  year  the  school  has  met  the  require- 
ments, the  district  receives  $6  for  each  pupil 
who  has  been  in  attendance  for  six  months. 
One-half  of  this  money  goes  to  the  teacher 
in  addition  to  her  regular  salary;  the  other 
half  goes  to  the  district  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  more  equipment.  This  law  has  the 
effect,  first,  of  securing  a  good  teacher;  sec- 
ond, of  providing  building  and  equipment; 
third,  of  keeping  up  the  attendance.  It  fur- 
ther brings  about  cooperation  between  teach- 
er and  district,  because  if  either  fails  to 
properly  function  both  lose  in  the  final  set- 
tlement. 

The  standard  One-Room  School  is  only 
now  in  process  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  State.  However, 
it  has  had  a  very  remarkable 
growth  for  the  limited  time 
it  has  been  in  existence.  Dur- 
ing the  past  school  year  ap- 
proximately 700  schools  have 
met  the  requirements. 

Many  of  the  standardized 
one-room  schools  are  paying 
as  high  as  $125  a  month  to 
their  teachers.  The  question 
of  a  place  for  the  teacher  to 
live,  where  the  one-room 
school  exists,  is  still  unsolved. 
The  housing  of  the  teacher 
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is  a  very  important  question,  for  if  she  does 
for  the  community  what  a  teacher  ought  to 
do  she  should  have  residence  in  the  vicinity. 

The  standardized  One-Room  School  has 
developed  good  libraries,  concrete  walks, 
basement  furnaces,  community  dining-rooms, 
and  playground  equipment,  as  well  as  ade- 
quate modern  cloakroom  facilities. 

Iowa  still  has  approximately  11,000  one- 
room  rural  schools.  Of  this  number,  700 
only  have  been  standardized.  It  is  claimed, 
and  not  disputed,  I  believe,  that  the  stand- 
ardized school  achieves  the  following  ob- 
jects: 

( 1 )  Secures  better  teachers  and  better 
methods  of  teaching. 

(2)  Makes  better  community  spirit. 

(3)  Improves  health  conditions. 

(4)  Improves  citizenship. 


(5)  Stimulates  cooperation  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  pupils  in  community  improve- 
ment. 

(6)  Inspires  teachers  to  work  for  a  higher 
grade  of  scholarship. 

(7)  Secures  better  equipment  for  the  rural 
schools. 

(8)  School-house,  grounds,  and  out-build- 
ings are  remodeled  and  made  more  attractive. 

(9)  Pupils  are  taking  more  pride  in  the 
upkeep  of  the  buildings. 

(10)  Rural  school  boards  have  taken  an 
unusual  interest  in  the  standardized  school  in 
many  parts  of  the  State. 

The  American  public-school  system  is  the 
foundation  stone  upon  which  rests  the  suc- 
cess of  our  form  of  government.  We  need 
a  campaign  to  popularize  education  through 
the  schools  with  all  the  people  of  the  country. 


TEACHERS-  RESIDENCE  AND  SUPERINTENDENT'S  COTTAGE  AT  BOXHOLM.  IOWA 
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CONSOLIDATED  HIGH  SCHOOL  GLEE  CLbB  AT  ROLAND.  IOWA 


This  school  system  must  be  built  on  a 
sound  economic  basis.  To  a  large  extent  this 
is  being  done,  for  most  of  the  money  comes 
from  local  taxation  and  is  voted  directly  by 
the  people.  The  system  must  also  be  built 
a   sound    educational    and    psychological 


on 


basis.  There  must  not  be  exploitation,  nor 
cheap  or  faddish  things  put  into  the  schools. 
The  school  system  is  always  confronted 
with  two  problems — the  one  local  and  the 
other  national.    The  local  needs  and  consid- 


erations predominate,  and  the  happy  solu- 
tion is  to  have  the  local  blend  into  the  na- 
tional so  that  the  product  of  the  school  will 
be  equipped  for  any  station  in  life  anywhere 
throughout  the  country.  If  the  school  is 
made  the  community  center,  radiating  to  and 
touching  every  member  of  the  community, 
ultimately  all  ignorace,  all  baseness,  and  all 
poverty  can  be  driven  from  our  nation,  and 
we  can  have  a  people  educated,  prosperous, 
and  with  highest  ideals. 


IMPROVING  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

IN  NEW  YORK 

BY  JOHN  H.  FINLEY 

(Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York.) 


THE  State  of  New  York  has  this  year 
taken  the  longest  stride  in  its  history  for 
the  improvement  of  its  schools  and  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  letter  of  its  constitution, 
which  prescribes  the  maintenance  of  *'a  sys- 
tem of  free  common  schools  wherein  all  the 
children  of  the  State  may  be  educated." 
Great  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the  uni- 
versality of  the  provision — "all  the  children." 
But  the  State  has  come  now  to  stress  the 
words  "may  be  educated."  And  the  State 
has  given  this  emphasis  in  a  very  substantial 
way,  by  providing  for  the  laying  of  a  direct 
tax  of  a  mill  and  a  half  in  order  to  make  pos- 
sible   the     increasing    of     teachers'     salaries 


(53,000  of  them)  throughout  the  State  and 
so  to  strengthen  the  teaching  force;  for  it  is, 
of  course,  only  through  good  teachers  that 
the  children  "may  be  educated." 

The  effect  of  this  will,  as  I  believe,  be  most 
beneficently  felt  in  the  rural  districts,  some  of 
which  have  been  unable  to  make  anything 
like  adequate  educational  provision  for  their 
children ;  for  this  law  makes  of  the  State  one 
great  district  in  which,  to  the  extent  of  the 
tax  at  any  rate,  there  is  an  equalizing  of  the 
burden  of  the  support  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  so  great  as  to  weaken  local  initiative  and 
responsibility,  and  yet  it  is  large  enough  with 
the  quotas  already  granted  to  help  substan- 
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tially  toward  improving  the  teaching  in  the 
poorer  districts. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  total  contribu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  State  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  will  be  upward  of  thirty- 
two  millions,  whereas  two  years  ago  it  was 
less  than  seven  millions.  This  does  not  mean 
an  increase  of  burden  in  this  amount.  It 
means  a  readjustment  of  the  total  burden, 
which  is  of  itself  necessarily  heavier. 

The  rural  districts  will,  as  they  should, 
benefit  by  this  readjustment.  It  is  stated  on 
high  authority  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
population  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  wealth 
of  the  State  of  New^  York  are  within  five 
miles  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Barge 
Canal.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  State  as  a» 
whole  that  those  who  live  in  nourishing  fields 
beyond  this  ten-mile  zone  should  not  suffer 
educationally  or  materially,  for  upon  them  to 
a  large  extent  depend  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  those  w^ho  live  in  the  congested,  nar- 
row strip. 

Because  of  this  congestion  of  so  large  a 
part  of  the  population  and  wealth,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  topography  of  sparsely 
settled  parts,  consolidation  of  districts  has 
not  proceeded  so  rapidly  in  New  York  as  in 
many  western  States,  especially  in  those  re- 
gions whose  levels  are  not  broken  by  hills, 
mountains,  and  numerous  lakes  and  streams. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  boundaries  of 
many  of  the  districts  were  determined  fifty 
or  even  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  are  less 
easily    changed    than    in    the    newer    States, 


where  the  rural  districts  are  all  of  the  same 
size — being  laid  out  by  the  government  with- 
out regard  to  local  conditions — and  where 
they  are  of  much  the  same  property  valuation 
over  great  areas. 

However,  despite  all  the  conditions,  topo- 
graphical and  social,  progress  is  being  made 
in  New  York.  In  the  last  few  years  738 
schools  have  been  merged  into  321  ''consoli- 
dated schools." 

The  most  noteworthy  instance  in  the  State 
is  that  in  which  a  citizen  of  large  means,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Miner,  of  Chazy,  near  Plattsburg, 
has  made  possible  the  erection  of  a  per- 
fectly equipped  central  school  to  which  all 
the  children  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  are 
brought  by  auto-buses  and  barges,  except 
those  near  the  school,  and  in  which  all  have 
every  educational  advantage  that  a  child  in 
a  larger  and  richer  community  can  have. 
Provision  is  made  for  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial training,  physical  training,  recreation, 
health  inspection  (a  trained  nurse  being  in 
constant  service),  dental  care,  as  well  as  ex- 
cellent instruction  in  all  the  usual  elementary 
and  high  school  subjects,  including  music 
and  drawing.  It  is  the  best  illustration  that 
I  know  of  in  America  of  what  private  wealth 
can  do  in  cooperation  with  and  through  pub- 
lic school  authorities  for  the  improvement  of 
our  rural  schools. 

This  autumn  the  more  than  two  hundred 
rural  school  superintendents  in  the  State  are 
to  visit  this  school,  in  connection  with  their 
yearly   conference,    in    order   to    become    fa- 
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miliar  with  the  methods  employed  in  a  great 
central  rural  school. 

What  is  of  special  promise  is  that  the  farm- 
ers and  their  wives  of  New  York  State 
are  becoming  insistent  that  something  shall 
be  done  to  give  better  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  their  children.  They  have  ap- 
pointed, through  their  oreanizations,  repre- 
sentatives to  cooperate  with  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  State  and  supervisory  dis- 
tricts in  trying  to  bring  this  about.  And  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  have  adopted  as  their  slogan  for 
the  new  decade:  "As  good  schools  for  the 
country  child  as  for  the  city  child." 

The  **New  Day"  for  those  who  "support 
the  fabric  of  the  world"  by  their  work  on 
the  farms — the  new  day  of  which  President 
Butterfield  has  written  so  eloquently,  in 
Massachusetts,  is  dawning  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  RURAL  SCHOOL  AT  CHAZY,  N.  Y. 

(Mr.  W.  H.  Miner,  who  created  the  school,  stands  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  at  the  right) 
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BY  THE   EDITOR 


MOST  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  following  article  has  been  supplied 
by  the  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at 
Harrisburg.  Dr.  Finegan  has  been  notably 
successful  in  a  long  career  of  educational 
leadership  in  New  York,  where  he  has  been 
the  associate  of  Dr.  John  H.  Finley  at  Al- 
bany. He  is  everywhere  known  as  a  spe- 
cial authority  on  elementary  education.  A 
year  ago  he  was  invited  to  transfer  his 
services  from  New  York  to  the  great  sister 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  has  received 
every  encouragement  for  his  advanced  poli- 
cies from  Governor  Sproul. 

For  a  long  time  there  had  been  no  real 
progress  in  rural  education,  Pennsylvania  in 
that  regard  being  like  many  other  of  the 
older  States.  Dr.  Finegan  at  once  organ- 
ized a  Rural  School  Bureau  in  his  depart- 
ment, and  secured  for  the  head  of  it  Mr.  Lee 
L.  Driver,  of  Indiana.  It  is  probably  with- 
in bounds  to  say  that  Mr.  Driver,  in  his 
Indiana  work,  had  made  the  most  definite 
achievements  for  the  advance  of  rural  edu- 
cation of  any  single  individual  in  the  entire 
country.     With  an  up-to-date  Governor  and 


a  wise,  experienced  and  eloquent  State  Su- 
perintendent at  his  back,  Mr.  Driver  was 
able  to  go  directly  at  the  work  for  results. 
There  are  now  something  like  seventy  new 
consolidation  projects  either  entered  upon  or 
under  favorable  consideration. 

Dr.  Finegan  had  long  been  an  advocate  of 
the  township  system  for  country  schools  as 
against  the  small  independent  district  system. 
Pennsylvania  had  at  least  taken  one  credi- 
table step,  some  years  ago,  when  it  accepted 
the  township  as  a  unit  of  control.  '  Under 
Dr.  Finegan's  leadership,  the  State  of  New 
York  had  also  adopted  the  township  system 
by  a  law  enacted  in  1917.  Unfortunately, 
there  were  narrow,  ignorant,  and  selfish  in- 
terests that  asserted  themselves  and  that  se- 
cured the  repeal  of  this  law  at  Albany  in  the 
following  year. 

Nevertheless,  as  an  expert  in  school  ad- 
ministration. Dr.  Finegan  had  worked  out 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  full  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  Dr.  Finley,  a  rural 
school  program  involving  certain  principles 
which  are  now  guiding  the  school  work  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  and  these  prin- 
ciples are  summarized  for  us  in  a  letter  from 
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Dr.  Finegan  in  the  following  six  brief  para- 
graphs : 

1.  Better  prepared  teachers.  Teachers  pos- 
sessing academic  training  equal  to  that  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  city  schools.  Profes- 
sional training  for  all  rural  teachers,  based  upon 
the   present-day   social   problems   of   rural    life. 

2.  Adequate  professional  supervision  of  all 
schools. 

3.  The  development  of  a  comprehensive  system 
of  physical  instruction  and  health  education,  in- 
cluding adequate  playgrounds  and  recreational 
activities. 

4.  The  enlargement  ana  enrichment  of  courses 
of  study,  including  instruction  in  art,  music,  the 
social  sciences,  the  languages,  the  natural  and 
biologic  sciences,  to  make  the  rural  school  as 
broad,  general,  and  cultural  as  the  urogram  of 
the   city  school. 

5.  To  make  the  modern  agencies  of  our  social 
life  an  asset  in  the  development  of  rural  school 
facilities.  To  utilize  railroads,  electric  lines,  im- 
proved highways,  automobiles  and  the  auto-bus 
in  the  further  development  of  rural  school  ad- 
vantages. 

6.  It  is  recognized  that  tnese  ends  may  not  be 
accomplished  unless  the  consolidated  school  is 
adopted  as  the  unit  of  local  administration  in 
the  country  districts.  This  was  recognized  as  es- 
sential in  order  to  bring  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupils  into  one  school  to  properly  grade  such 
school  and  to  provide  adequate  teachers  for  ad- 
vance'^ instruction. 

These  two  great  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  thus  have  a  high  standard  for 
the  training  and  qualification  of  teachers; 
and  if  a  sufficiently  liberal  policy  is  pursued 
in  the  advance  of  salaries  (with  payment  for 
twelve  months  in  the  year  instead  of  for 
eight  or  nine)  to  keep  the  teaching  profes- 
sion attractive  to  men  and  women  of  suit- 
able personal  qualities,  we  shall  soon  see  the 
marked  beginnings  of  a  new  era,  with  coun- 
try life  competing  in  opportunity  and  agree- 
ableness  with  the  life  of  the  towns  and  cities. 

The  statistical  situation  as  regards  country 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  is  well  shown  in  the 
data  furnished  to  us  by  Dr.  Finegan  and 
summarized    in    the    following    paragraphs: 

"Pennsylvania  has  a  district  unit  of  ad- 
ministration, the  district  being  composed  of 
a  city,  corporated  town,  borough  or  town- 
ship. There  are  2588  districts  in  the  State. 
The  Board  of  Education  in  each  district  is 
composed  of  five  members.  There  were  in 
1918,  9988  one-room  schools;  in  1919  this 
was  reduced  to  9529. 

"The  attendance  in  these  schools  is  re- 
markably small.  In  1918  there  were  1233 
one-room  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  ten 
or  less;  in  1919  these  schools  had  been  re- 
duced to  824.     This  was  due  largely  to  pub- 


lic sentiment  and  to  partial  application  of  a 
law  approved  in  July,  1919,  which  provides 
that  whenever  the  average  term  attendance 
of  pupils  regularly  enrolled  in  any.  one-room 
school  is  ten,  or  less  than  ten,  the  board  of 
directors  shall  close  such  school.  If,  how- 
ever, these  directors  do  not  deem  it  feasible 
to  close  such  school  they  may  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

"In  1918  there  were  6251  children  being 
transported  to  consolidated  schools;  in  1919, 
9209.  There  are  at  this  time  2036  children 
being  transported  to  one-room  schools.  In 
1918  there  were  329  vans;  in  1919  there 
were  438. 

"The  directors  have  had  for  many  years 
the  privelege  of  abandoning  one-room  schools 
and  consolidating  them  into  schools  of  two  or 
more  rooms.  But  little  consolidation  had 
been  done  prior  to  1919,  there  having  been 
only  964  one-room  schools  abandoned  in  all 
the  history  of  the  State. 

"But  during  the  summer  of  1919  alone 
there  were  297  one-room  schools  abandoned. 
Since  1919,  the  State  pays  one-half  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  pupils  to  consolidated 
schools,  provided  that  no  one  school  district 
shall  receive  more  than  $3000  in  any  one 
school  year,  and  also  provided  that  this 
amount  shall  not  include  amounts  paid  for 
the  purchase  and  repairs  of  vehicles  used  for 
transporting  these  pupils. 

"The  State's  paying  this  portion  of  trans- 
portation depends  upon  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  these  schools  as  to  organiza- 
tion, control,  location,  equipment,  course  of 
study,  qualification  of  teachers,  methods  of 
instruction,  condition  of  admission,  expendi- 
tures of  money,  methods  and  means  of  trans- 
porting, and  the  contracts  providing  therefor. 

"Two  classes  of  consolidated  schools  are 
provided  for,  one  a  'consolidated  school,' 
which  is  a  public  elementary  school  formed 
by  uniting  two  or  more  public  elementary 
schools  which  prior  to  such  union  were  main- 
tained in  separate  buildings,  and  which,  after 
said  union,  become  housed  in  one  school  plant 
and  taught  by  two  or  more  teachers.  A 
'joint  consolidated  school'  is  a  consolidated 
school  maintained  by  the  joint  action  of  two 
or  more  school  districts." 

The  significance  of  consolidation  is  al- 
ways best  shown  by  the  facts  in  given  cases, 
just  as  Dr.  Finley  has  shown  them  for  read- 
ers of  the  preceding  article  in  his  account  of 
the  consolidated  school  at  Chazy,  New  York, 
near  Plattsburg.  What  consolidation  will 
mean   in    four  or   five   typical   Pennsylvania 
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localities  is  so  well  set  forth  in  a  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  Mr.  Lee  L.  Driver,  and 
given  to  us  by  Dr.  Finegan,  that  we  are  ap- 
pending it  herewith : 

There  are  at  this  time  sixty-nine  consolidation 
projects  of  various  combinations,  sizes  and  de- 
gree of  importance,  under  immediate  considera- 
tion. Some  have  been  completed,  others  have 
gone  far  enough  to  advertise  for  bids  on  con- 
struction, and  others  are  in  the  preliminary 
stages. 

The  following  projects  are  selected  because 
they  represent  certain  types. 

UNIONVILLE    AS    TYPICAL 

The  Unionvllle  Consolidated  School  District  is 
made  up  of  four  Districts  in  Chester  County — 
East  Marlboro,  West  Marlboro,  Newlin,  and 
Pocopson. 

They  have  one  four-teacher,  and  seventeen  one- 
teacher  schools,  attended  by  four  hundred  and 
eighty-four  grade  pupils  and  seventy-seven  high 
school  pupils.  The  high  school  is  a  third  grade 
school  with  two  teachers. 

Under  consolidation  twelve  grade  teachers  will 
do  the  work  done  by  twenty-one  now.  The  high 
school  will  be  made  a  first  grade  vocational  school 
with  at  least  four  teachers. 

Under  the  consolidated  plan  these  children  will 
have  the  advantage  of  a  nine  months'  term,  now 
eight;  special  training  in  music,  drawing,  phy- 
sical training,  and  a  full  four-year  high  school 
course  with  vocational  privileges. 

A  site  of  six  acres  of  fine  land  has  been  se- 
lected near  the  center  of  the  four  townships. 

Five  motor  trucks  will  be  used  to  transport 
all  those  who  are  more  than  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  school. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  a  building  to  cost 
about  $100,000  are  being  prepared.  The  plant 
will  be  ready  for  use  by  September  1,   1921. 

PETERS    TOWNSHIP,    FRANKLIN    COUNTY 

This  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  town- 
ship near  Lemasters.  This  is  a  consolidation  of 
four  one-room,  and  two  two-room  schools  within 
the  township.  These  schools  are  attended  by 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils,  and  taught  by 
eight  teachers.  There  is  also  a  third  grade  high 
school  taught  by  one  teacher. 

Under  consolidation  there  will  be  five  grade 
teachers  and  two  high  school  teachers,  a  saving 
of  three  grade  teachers  and  an  increase  of  one 
high  school  teacher.  The  latter  would  have  been 
necessary  without  consolidation. 

The  children  will  have  the  advantage  of  gra- 
dation, special  instruction  in  music,  drawing, 
physical  training,  pre-vocational  work,  and  an 
additional   year   of  high   school. 

A  site  of  five  acres  has  been  selected  near  the 
center  of"  the  district.  Two  motors  will  convey 
all  the  children   eligible  for  transportation. 

A  six-room  building  is  being  planned. 

SPARTANSBURG    BOROUGH — SPARTA    TOWNSHIP,    CRAW- 
FORD   COUNTY 

This  consolidated  school  is  a  "Joint  Consoli- 
dated School"  between  the  above  corporations, 
and   is   located   on   a   six-acre   plot  of   ground    in 


Spartansburg  Borough  which  is  in  the  exact  center 
of  the  township. 

There  are  now  ten  one-room  schools  in  the 
township,  and  one  four-room  school  in  the  bor- 
ough. These  schools  are  attended  by  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pupils,  one  hundred  from 
the  borough,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
from  the  township. 

Under  consolidation  these  pupils  will  be  taught 
by  six  teachersjveliminating  eight  teachers  out  of 
fourteen. 

There  is  now  a  second  grade  high  school  at- 
tended by  forty-eight  pupils,  which  will  be  sup- 
planted by  a  four-year  vocational  school.  The 
advantages  are  the  same  as  above. 

Three  motors  will  be  required  to  transport 
children. 

An  ideal  site  of  six  acres  has  been  selected 
and  approved.  With  this  site  is  a  ten-room  two- 
story  residence  which  will  be  converted  into  a 
double  teacherage.  There  is  also  a  large  barn 
which  will  be  used  by  the  school. 

A  new  building  large  enough  to  accommodate 
this  school  is  being  planned. 

KENNEDY    TOWNSHIP,     ALLEGHENY     COUNTY 

This  is  a  consolidation  of  four  one-room 
schools  in  Kennedy  Township,  attended  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  pupils. 

These  pupils  will  be  taught  by  three  teachers. 

This  school  is  located  on  a  beautiful  four-acre 
tract  of  land  in  the  center  of  the  township.  The 
present  school  buildings  are  on  lots  of  one-fourth 
acre  or  less,  with  no  place  for  play  at  all.  One 
is  in  a  village  where  the  children  use  the  street 
for   play. 

One  of  the  big  advantages  these  children  will 
have  in  addition  to  all  that  comes  with  a  graded 
school,  will  be  an  adequate  playground  in  the 
open  country. 

The  contract  has  been  let  for  a  five-room  build- 
ing and   it  is   now   under  construction. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS 

Each  of  the  above  buildings  will  be  modern  in 
every  particular,  with  indoor  flush  toilets,  hot 
and  cold  water,  gymnasium,  laboratories  for  vo- 
cational or  pre-vocational  work,  auditoriums, 
either  a  special  room  or  one  made  by  the  union 
of  rooms,  rest  room — in  fact,  strictly  up  to  date. 

The  above  examples  represent  different  types. 
Unionville,  union  of  four  districts  in  open  coun- 
try near  a  small  village,  into  "A  Joint  Consoli- 
dated Vocational  School." 

Peters  Township,  a  union  of  schools  within  a 
township  into  a  "Consolidated"  High  School. 

Spartansburg-Sparta,  a  union  of  a  township  and 
borough  in  the  borough,  into  "A  Joint  Consoli- 
dated Vocational  School." 

Kennedy,  a  union  of  schools  within  a  township, 
forming  a  Consolidated   Grade   School. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  above  consolidated 
schools  will  be  but  little  more  than  under  the 
present  plan.  The  cost  of  transportation  is,  in 
some  cases  almost,  and  in  others  more  than 
equaled  by  that  saved  by  the  less  number  of 
teachers. 

In  the  above  schools  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  grades  will  be  less  than  under  the  one-room 
plan  because  the  State  pays  one-half  the  cost  of 
transportation. 


CANADA'S  RE-MADE  BUDGET 

BY  SIR    PATRICK  THOMAS   McGRATH 

(Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Newfoundland) 

THE  "budget,"  the  adoption  of  which  is  vinced  the  Finance  Minister  that  this  step 
now  proposed  as  a  feature  of  American  was  desirable  in  the  public  interest, 
fiscal  administration,  is,  in  British-governed  The  Canadian  Finance  Minister  is  Sir 
countries,  used  to  describe  the  annual  finan-  Henry  Drayton,  chosen  a  few  months  ago 
cial  statement  of  the  Finance  Minister,  to  succeed  Sir  Thomas  White,  who  resigned 
embodying  his  estimates  of  revenue  and  ex-  to  return  to  private  business  life  after  hav- 
penditure,  and  his  provisions  for  the  impos-  ing  held  his  position  from  the  formation  of 
ing  of  taxation.  So  important  is  the  pres-  the  Borden  Government  in  1911.  For 
entation  of  a  budget  to  Parlaiment  that  it  some  time  his  health  had  been  failing,  and 
never  takes  place  until  at  an  hour  when  all  the  budget  of  1919  was  presented  by  Hon. 
revenue-collecting  departments  are  closed;  A.  K.  McLean,  acting  Finance  Minister  in 
and  the  taxation  schedules  go  into  effect  as  his  absence,  but  Mr.  McLean,  who  it  is 
soon  as  they  are  announced,  though  the  bills  understood  might  have  had  the  succession, 
based  thereon  may  not  be  passed  for  weeks  declined  it  and  has  since  withdrawn  from  the 
afterwards;  as  by  this  means  traders  are  pre-  ministry  as  well.  Mr.  McLean's  budget  of 
vented  from  utilizing  the  information  con-  1919  was  presented  in  March  of  that  year, 
tained  in  the  budget  to  their  own  advantage,  and  its  chief  features  were  repeal  of  the  5 
Moreover,  unlike  the  American  system  per  cent,  war  tax  under  the  British  prefer- 
whereby  money  bills  can  be  introduced  or  ence,  removal  from  ''necessaries"  of  the  7^^ 
amended  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  per  cent,  war  tax,  reduction  in  duties  on  agri- 
British  practice  rigidly  restricts  this  to  the  cultural  implements  and  in  freight  rates  on 
lower  house,  or  elective  branch,  the  taxing  those  made  in  Canada,  reduction  in  the  duty 
power  being  held  to  lie  exclusively  with  the  on  tea  and  cofFee  produced  within  the  British 
people  as  distinct  from  the  Crown.  Empire,  increase  in  the  duty  on  various  met- 

Being  of  this  importance,  a  budget  is  nat-  als  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
urally  the  subject  of  long  and  serious  de-  substantial  increases  in  the  income  and  cor- 
liberation  by  the  Finance  Minister  and  his  poration  taxes, 
associates,  and  is  supposed  to  embody  the  >  j?- 
results  of  investigation  by  treasury  experts  Last  1  ear  s  t  inances 
for  weeks,  if  not  months,  beforehand.  Ordi-  The  operation  of  this  budget  for  the 
narily,  a  budget  is  as  unalterable  as  the  laws  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1920,  ac- 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  rarely  is  a  cojding  to  Sir  Henry  Drayton,  produced  a 
modification  effected,  because  under  the  revenue  of  $388,000,000,  the  largest  ever 
British  system  no  proposition,  save  for  the  raised  by  Canada,  while  the  expenditure  on 
reducing  of  money  votes,  can  be  made  by  consolidated  fund  account,  or  ordinary  work- 
the  Opposition,  the  ministry  of  the  day  being  ing  outgo,  was  $349,000,000,  showing  a  sur- 
alone  entitled  to  propose  any  increases  in  a  plus  of  $39,000,000;  but  on  capital  and  in- 
financial  measure.  vestment  account  the  outlay  was  $187,000,- 
D  .  .  rj-  r\  n  ,  (^Oj  ^nd  on  war  services  $350,000,000,  an 
Revising  His  Own  Budget  aggregate     disbursement     of     $886,000,000. 

Canada,  however,  this  year  introduced  the  This   left   roughly   $500,000,000   to   be  met 

novel    experiment   of    a    re-made    budget — a  from  the  surplus,  or  from  the  Victory  Loan 

whole  series  of  luxury   taxes,   introduced   in  raised   last  autumn,    the   last   of  a  series   of 

the  original  budget  on  May  18,  being  modi-  such   loans   floated   in   the   Dominion   during 

fied  and   transformed   by  what  has  been  de-  the  war  and   totaling  some  $2,000,000,000. 

scribed  as  a  second  budget,  on  June  10.    The  Not  only  was  this  the  last,   but  it  was   the 

criticisms  from  all  parts  of  the  country  dur-  most  successful,  realizing  $670,000,000. 

ing    the    intervening    three   weeks    had    con-  The  Finance  Minister  declared  that,   the 
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war  now  being  over,  and  the  obligations 
arising  from  it  virtually  satisfied,  no  further 
borrowings  were  intended,  but  that  the  coun- 
try would  have  to  pay  hereafter  by  taxation. 
Sir  George  Foster,  the  acting  Premier  in 
the  absence  of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  held  that 
direct  taxation  would  be  a  good  schoolmas- 
ter to  teach  the  people  the  need  for  economy 
and  increased  production. 

A  Government  Living  Beyond  Its  Means 

The  Drayton  budget  may  be  described  as 
Canada's  first  post-war  one,  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year  being  tabled,  as  it  were,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  armistice.  The  latest  re- 
vealed a  condition  so  serious  as  to  make 
every  Canadian  student  of  economics  won- 
der what  the  outcome  would  be.  Stripped 
of  needless  verbiage,  it  indicated  that  Can- 
ada has  been  living  beyond  her  means,  and 
must  economize  to  weather  successfully  the 
financial  storm  now  threatening  the  world. 
Her  public  debt  is  now  two  and  a  quarter 
billion  dollars  in  round  figures,  eliminating 
more  or  less  conjectural  refunds  previously 
credited  against  the  total  of  debts,  these  be- 
ing chiefly  amounts  due  by  the  railway  com- 
panies taken  over  by  the  government  (the 
Canadian  Northern,  the  Grand  Trunk,  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

The  ordinary  running  expenses  of  the 
government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1921,  he  estimated  at  $375,000,000,  the 
deficit  on  the  operation  of  the  railways,  and 
the  postal  service  $35,000,000,  and  post-war 
expenditure  (demobilization,  soldiers'  pen- 
sions, soldiers*  civil  re-establishment,  etc.,) 
$215,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $625,000,- 
000,  while  a  floating  debt  of  $75,000,000 
had  also  to  be  retired  if  possible.  To  meet 
this  aggregate  of  $700,000,000  he  estimated 
a  revenue  of  $380,000,000  on  the  basis  of 
last  year's  taxation  and  about  $200,000,000 
through  cash  resources  in  sight,  including 
balance  due  by  the  British  Government,  or 
a  total  of  $570,000,000  altogether;  and  he 
indicated  an  expectation  of  realizing  the 
other  $130,000,000  by  new  taxation.  In  his 
own  words  "the  revenue  of  the  year  and  cash 
assets  available  should  at  least  not  only  carry 
current  expenditures  but  retire  this  floating 
debt." 

The  Finance  Minister  s  Proposals 

Having  definitely  decided  that  bor- 
rowing must  cease,  as  it  meant  only  ''pyra- 
miding" the  country's  public  debt  obliga- 
tions and  rendering  the  problem  more  diffi- 


SIR   HENRY  DRAYTON 
(Canadian  Finance  Minister) 

cult   in   future  years,   he  presented   proposals 
for  increased  taxation  as  follows: 

Taxes  on  luxuries  ranging  from  10  to  50  per 
cent,  of  price,  these  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser 
to  the  retailer. 

Tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  sales  of  manufacturers, 
wholesale  jobbers  and  importers — not  on  sales 
by  retailers,  and  sales  of  food  and  coal  to  be 
excepted. 

Excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles  increased 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  and  excise  taxes  on  motor 
boats,   canoes,    gramophones,    pipes,    candies,   etc. 

Increased  duties  on  beer,  wine,  and  spirituous 
liquors. 

Increase  in  stamp  taxes  on  bills  of  exchange 
and   promissory   notes    from   $100   in    amount. 

Tax  of  2  cents  per  share  on  stock  transfers. 

Taxes  increased  on  incomes  of  more  than 
$5000. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  proposed  to  mod- 
ify the  business  profits'  tax,  continuing  it  at 
a  lesser  scale,  and  to  abolish  the  war  cus- 
toms duty  of  iy2  per  cent.,  which  had  been 
removed  from  necessaries  the  previous  year, 
and  he  promised  hearings  throughout  the 
country  after  the  close  of  the  session  with  a 
view  to  tariff  revision  next  year. 

He  explained  that  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  calling  for  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  tariff  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of 
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such   reasonable  measures  as  were   necessary 
was 

(a)  To  assist  in  providing  adequate  revenues. 

(b)  To  stabilize  legitimate  industries  and  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  new  industries 
essential  to  the  proper  economic  development  of 
the  nation — to  the  end  that  a  proper  and  ever- 
increasing  field  of  useful  and  remunerative  em- 
ployment be  available  for  the  nation's  workers. 

(c)  To  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  Canada's 
natural    resources, 

(d)  Specially  to  promote  and  increase  trade 
with  the  Mother  Country,  the  sister  dominions 
and  colonies  and  Crown  dependencies. 

(e)  To  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  tariff  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  consumer. 

(f)  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Canadian 
people  in  the  existing  world  struggle  for  com- 
mercial   and   industrial    supremacy. 

From  the  new  taxation  he  estimated  a  re- 
ceipt of  $100,000,000,  less  $30,000,000  of 
estimated  loss  through  the  taxation  abol- 
ished, which  net  increase  of  $70,000,000 
would  suffice  to  meet  all  outlays  for  the  year, 
except  part  of  the  $75,000,000  of  floating 
debt ;  but  the  estimate  as  to  the  income  from 
new  taxation  was  frankly  conjectural,  and 
he  clearly  expected  to  exceed  this  sum. 

The  Luxury    Tax 

However,  the  luxury-tax  features  of  the 
budget  resulted  in  such  a  storm  of  criticism 
that  on  June  9  the  minister  introduced  a 
series  of  modications  therein  which  made 
such  radical  changes  in  the  original  scheme 
as  virtually  to  recast  it. 

Instead  of  levying  10  per  cent,  on  the  to- 
tal purchase  prices  a  levy  of  15  per  cent,  on 
the  excess  over  the  prices  is  fixed.  A  similar 
tax  on  fur  gloves,  caps,  muffs  and  neck- 
pieces, as  well  as  the  articles  themselves. 
The  inclusion  of  corsets,  sweaters,  walking 
sticks,  ebony  and  imitation  ivory  articles, 
plated  ware,  clocks,  watches,  velvets,  vel- 
veteens, plush,  silk  and  artificial  silk  fabrics, 
laces,  etc.,  to  increase  the  tax  on  automo- 
biles retailing  at  over  $3,000  each  from  15 
to  20  per  cent.;  to  tax  playing  cards  at  15, 
25  and  50  per  cent,  per  pack,  according  to 
price,  and  to  modify  the  taxes  on  certain 
liquid  medicines,  lime  juices,  etc.,  and  to 
wipe  out  the  tax  on  boys'  sporting  goods  of 
the  cheaper  grade.  Nor  were  these  changes 
final,  because  it  was  intimated  that  other  pro- 
posals regarding  pianos,  organs,  musical  in- 
struments, etc.,  would  be  made  later.  No 
estimate  was  given  of  the  alteration  in  the 
amounts  receivable  in  duties  from  these 
changes,  and  the  only  conclusion  possible  is 
that  the  estimates  are  largely  a  shot  in  the 


dark,  and  that  the  present  collections  are  in- 
tended to  furnish  the  material  for  more  ac- 
curate tax  levies  in  the  future. 

Per  Capita  Income  and  Outgo 

This  is  an  essential  prerequisite  of  the 
tariff  revision  promised  for  next  year  and 
rendered  necessary  by  the  existing  condition 
of  Canada's  finances  and  the  future  outlook. 
Her  indebtedness  in  1914,  before  the  war 
began,  with  a  population  of  7,725,000,  was 
a  gross  debt  of  $555,000,000,  or  $71.75  per 
head,  while  in  1920,  with  an  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  9,000,000,  her  gross  debt  was 
$3,015,000,000,  or  $334.90  per  head.  More- 
over, the  debt  before  the  war  represented 
substantial  assets,  such  as  three  transconti- 
nental railroads  and  large  outlays  on  large 
public  enterprises,  while  the  debt  of  the  past 
five  years  was  mainly  on  war  accounts  and 
therefore  not  reproductive. 

Her  revenue  in  1914  was  $163,000,000, 
or  $21.12  per  head;  in  1920  it  was  $388,- 
000,000,  or  $36.11  per  head,  while  the  ex- 
penditure for  1914  was  $186,000,000  or 
$24.11  per  head,  against  an  estimate  of 
$536,000,000,  or  $75  per  head,  for  1920. 
Having  definitely  decided  not  to  engage  in 
further  borrowing  operations,  she  must  now 
finance  herself  by  taxation,  and  while  she 
can  get  through  this  year  by  the  repayment 
of  amounts  due  her,  such  as  refunds  from  the 
British  Government,  this  source  of  revenue 
will  not  be  available  in  future,  and  conse- 
quently the  burden  of  taxation  must  become 
greater. 

Trade  with  the   United  States 

A  somewhat  disturbing  feature  of  the 
budget  statement  was  that  while  Canada's 
trade  figures  showed  advances  in  the  value 
of  its  production,  these  values  were  largely 
due  to  the  inflation  at  present  existing,  and 
that  the  actual  volume  of  Canada's  products, 
as  shown  by  the  tonnage  carried  by  the  rail- 
roads, indicated  a  decrease  rather  than  an 
increase  the  past  year.  Still,  owing  to  war 
prosperity,  her  imports  were  extraordinarily 
great,  notably  from  the  United  States, 
whence  she  imported  $802,000,000,  or  $55,- 
000,000  worth  more  than  in  the  previous 
year.  This  figure  represents  75  per  cent,  of 
her  total  purchases  from  the  outside  world, 
and  was  all  the  more  remarkable  because  of 
the  adverse  exchange  rate,  which  varied  at 
times  from  3  to  17  per  cent,  against  her — a 
proof  that  despite  the  exchange  the  tendency 
is  to  buy  very  largely  in  America. 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  WESTERN 

CANADA 


BY  HUGH  J.  HUGHES 


THE  outbreak  of  the  great  war  found 
western  Canada  on  the  verge  of  a  finan- 
cial precipice,  and  about  to  topple  over.  For 
some  years  prior  to  that  time  there  had  been 
an  orgy  of  '^expansion."  "Farms"  had  been 
sold  and  bought  by  the  thousands,  said  farms 
consisting  of  raw  prairie.  Railroads  had  been 
built,  and  built  faster  than  the  tonnage  of  ths 
bona-fide  farms  could  warrant.  Cities  had 
been  built ;  cities  that  thrust  skyscrapers 
heavenward  as  fast  as  the  real-estate  men 
thrust  their  fists  into  the  pockets  of  the  in- 
vestors. Additions  were  laid  out — and  addi- 
tions to  additions — miles  beyond  the  actual 
suburbs  of  towns  that  in  area  and  on  paper 
rivaled  anything  on  two  hemispheres.  Town 
sites  were  sold  to  speculators  who  found 
themselves,  possessed  of  blue  sky,  in  so  far  as 
any  real  habitable  towns  were  concerned. 

Alongside  of  this  inflation  there  was  solid 
growth — a  steadily  increasing  farm  popula- 
tion that  was  fast  settling  down  to  the  busi- 
ness of  making  homes.  Actual  tonnage  was 
rolling  eastward  in  ever-increasing  volume. 
The  business  life  of  Canada's  western  cities 
was  a  marvel  to  the  visitor.  Her  agricul- 
tural future — and  it  is  upon  agriculture  that 
western  Canada  must  rest  for  her  security — 
was  already  assured.  Time  only  was  needed 
to  work  out   the   problem. 

The  war  and  the  boom  burst  simultane- 
ously. In  the  louder  explosion  of  the  war, 
the  noise  made  by  the  puncturing  of  the 
speculative  balloon  made  no  audible  sound. 
It  simply  collapsed.  The  stakes  rotted  in 
the  ''additions."  There  was  new  business 
afoot.  The  hammers  ceased  pounding,  and 
the  boomers  marched  away.  There  were 
boarded-up  buildings,  and  windowless  houses 
on  the  prairies ;  and  old  men  came  forth  from 
their  retirement  to  set  the  plough  into  the 
soil  and  to  man  the  slowly  moving  machinery 
of  a  war-harassed  nation's  commercial  life. 

A  moratorium  was,  very  wisely,  estab- 
lished. It  held  the  collection  of  all  debts 
owed  by  men  with  the  colors  in  abeyance  un- 
til the  conclusion  of  peace,  with  a  further 
interval    to    allow    for    readjustment.      The 


absence  of  such  a  measure  would  have 
brought  down  into  ruin  the  entire  structure 
of  western  Canada's  business. 

Now,  six  years  after  the  events  recorded, 
I  have  once  more  visited  Winnipeg  and  Sas- 
katoon and  Regina  and  Edmonton  and  their 
hinterlands,  and  find  the  business,  without 
the  "boom,"  getting  back  into  stride. 

The  war  hit  Ca.nada  terribly  hard.  Re- 
gina is  a  city  of  40,000  people.  Five  hun- 
dred of  her  young  men  sleep  in  Flanders.  So 
it  is  wherever  you  go.  Canada's  old  men 
are  still  in  the  harness  and  must  stay  there, 
They  are  necessary ;  for,  apart  from  those 
who  did  not  come  back,  there  are  others, 
thousands  of  them,  who  returned  shaken  by 
their  experience  and  not  able  as  yet  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  humdrum  of  ordinary  liv- 
ing. Partly  to  offset  this  wastage  of  human 
material  there  are  others  who  have  come  back 
strangely  matured — boys  thinking  and  speak- 
ing as  men  of  action ;  and  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, together  with  those  of  their  elders  who 
have  carried  the  load  through  the  war-years, 
the  mantle  of  leadership  rests  to-day.^ 

It  is  from  the  things  these  men  are  doing 
and  saying,  rather  than  from  the  physical 
measurements  of  the  situation,  that  I  gather 
what  western  Canada  is  doing  and  is  about 
to  do.  They  vision  the  job  of  the  prairie 
provinces  as  that  of  filling  the  export  food 
bins  of  the  world.  They  vision  their  par- 
ticular job  as  that  of  supplying  an  organized 
agricultural  life  in  which  the  individual 
farmer  can  find  himself  at  home  and  on  the 
road  to  prosperity.  They  are  hunting  new 
ways  to  solve  the  old  problem  of  how  to  get 
the  man  onto  the  land,  and  how  to  keep 
him  there. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  manufactur- 
ing, to  any  large  extent,  agriculture  holds 
a  place  in  the  political  life  of  the  western 
provinces  unmatched  elsewhere  in  Canada  or 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  industry,  and 
it  comes  in  for  a  full  measure  of  considera- 
tion. It  dominates  the  traffic  situation.  It 
determines  the  provincial  policy  relative  to 
terminal  elevators.     The  governments  of  the 
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various  provinces  advance  to  the  farmers  the 
money  necessary  for  the  construction  of  ele- 
vators and  creameries,  up  to  85  per  cent,  of 
the  total  building  cost.  To  be  sure,  this  loan 
is  but  temporary,  the  debt  being  amortized, 
and  the  management  in  the  meantime  being 
under  provincial  supervision ;  but  m  general 
the  connection  between  the  farmer  and  his 
government  is  much  closer  and  more  per- 
sonal than  it  is  among  us  here  in  the  States. 

Naturally,  too,  the  farmers  are  well  or- 
ganized, and  this  is  a  factor  that  will  count 
largely  in  the  future  development  of  the 
prairie  provinces.  Through  his  elevators, 
federated  together,  the  Canadian  farmer  has 
already  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
world's  markets.  He  is  selling  the  assembled 
products  of  his  own  farms,  and  he  is  buying 
those  things  that  the  farm  requires,  such  as 
machinery,  coal,  lumber,  and  the  like,  co- 
operatively ;  and  with  a  measure  of  success 
that  speaks  for  further  development. 

Stated  in  a  word,  the  aim  of  the  provincial 
governments  is  not  to  assume  nor  to  encour- 
age governmental  ownership,  nor  to  exercise 
governmental  control,  but  rather  to  finance 
farmer  cooperation  until  it  is  able  to  walk 
alone,  and  then  to  withdraw  all  further  di- 
rect aid.  The  aim  of  the  farmer  organiza- 
tions is  to  use  the  government  subsidies  or 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  quickly, 
in  a  country  where  the  members  of  the  or- 
ganization are  widely  scattered,  a  well-knit, 
resilient  marketing  system  that  will  provide 
for  the  present  and  that  can  be  expanded  as 
fast  as  the  occasion  requires.  I  found  little 
demand  for  government  ownership,  but  a 
substantial  agreement  that  government  as- 
sistance is  both  necessary  and  desirable  under 
the  peculiar  conditions  that  obtain. 

Agriculture  is  expanding  its  productive 
horizon.  There  is  a  federation  of  coooper- 
ative  creameries  in  the  province  of  Saskatch- 
ewan. It  is  producing  a  quality  of  butter 
second  to  none  on  the  continent.  It  owns 
its  own  cold-storage  plants,  and  ships  its  but- 
ter  in   car   lots  to   New  York   and   Boston, 


while  our  butter  in  the  American  north- 
west, shipped  out  by  local  express,  is  as- 
sembling at  Chicago  for  shipment  to  the 
eastern  markets. 

Packing  plants  at  Edmonton  and  Winni- 
peg are  stimulating  the  livestock  industry. 
The  hard  facts  of  the  situation— such  mat- 
ters as  frosts  and  sub-arid  conditions  and 
treelessness  and  the  cutting  winds — are  be- 
ing freely  discussed  and  reckoned  with. 
Once  viewed  in  this  light,  such  forces  of 
nature  become  servants  rather  than  masters. 

Instead  of  trying  to  farm  in  one  fashion 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Rockies  and 
from  the  international  boundary  to  Great 
Slave  Lake,  there  is  a  new-found  so- 
ber determination  to  adapt  farming  to  soil 
and  climate,  whatever  they  show  themselves 
to  be.  This  is  tacit  recognition  of  the  splen- 
did work  that  Canada's  pioneer  agricultural 
colleges  at  Winnipeg  and  Saskatoon  have 
thus  far  been  doing  by  way  of  searching  out 
the  best  farming  methods  for  the  various  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  encountered. 

Western  Canada  needs  more  farmers  for 
her  hundreds  of  thousands  of  potential 
farms.  It  is  now  fully  recognized  that  the 
job  of  getting  on  as  a  farmer  cannot  be  left 
to  luck ;  and  Canada's  bankers,  her  business 
men,  her  educators,  her  administrative  offi- 
cials, all  are  looking  at  the  problem  of  how 
to  fill  up  her  vacant  acres  as  the  one  domi- 
nant problem  of  public  policy.  The  happy- 
go-lucky  days  of  ''boom"  and  **bust,"  of 
flamboyant  advertising,  of  spectacular  suc- 
cess and  of  hidden  heartbreak,  are  of  the 
past.  Western  Canada  has  settled  down  to 
her  first  great  home  job,  that  of  feeding  a 
hungry  world.  She  is  going  at  it  bravely, 
a  bit  chastened  from  the  effects  of  the 
''boom"  that  exploded  without  a  sound,  and 
with  eyes  in  which  there  is  the  light  of  an 
understanding  born  of  the  part  that  she 
played  in  the  events  that  are  reshaping  the 
world.  If  her  pocketbook  is  a  bit  thin,  her 
courage,  her  vision,  and  her  opportunity  are 
unquestioned. 
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THE  abnormal  growfh  of  our  foreign 
business,  caused  by  the  Great  War,  has 
whetted  our  appetite  for  trade.  Manufac- 
turers and  merchants  have  been  urged  to 
extend  their  foreign  operations,  and  atten- 
tion has  been  especially  invited  to  the  so- 
called  Latin-American  countries.  Among 
these  are  the  five  republics  constituting  what 


these  countries  not  taken  a  more  command- 
ing place  in  the  affairs  of  the  world? 

Physical  Features  and  Population 

The  Central  American  republics  are  a 
part  of  the  territory  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  explorations,  escapades,  disappointments 
and  triumphs  of  the  famous  Conquistadores. 


is  known   as  Central  America.     They  form      They    are    the    extreme    lower    part    of    the 


part  of  our  own  continent,  and  should  be 
susceptible  to  American  influence.  Before 
the  war  much  of  their  trade  was  carried  on 
with  Europe,  especially  with  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  We  are  told  that 
this  trade  naturally  belongs  to  us  because 
of  the  nearness  of  Central  America,  and  that 
the  United  States  should  be  the  dominating 
factor  in  all  business  done  upon  this  and 
the  South-American  continents. 

What  do  we  know  of  Central  America? 
The  fact  Is  that  as  a  people  we  know  very 
little    of    Guatemala,    Salvador,    Honduras, 
Nicaragua,    and   Costa   Rica. 
To  most  of  us  they  are  mere- 
ly names.    The  origin  of  their 
people,   their  habits,  political 
systems,  economic  status,  and 
general  characteristics  are,  to 
many  Americans,   as   an   un- 
heard-of and  unread  story. 

The  Central-American  re- 
publics assumed  their  inde- 
pendence not  very  long  after 
our  own  Government  had 
been  established.  The  up- 
rising of  1821  against  the 
Spanish  crown  forever  dis- 
missed the  political  influence 
of  that  monarchy  from  Cen- 
tral America.  With  an  in- 
dependence now  a  hundred 
years  old,  the  question  can 
fairly    be    asked.    Why    have 
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North  American  continent  which  narrows 
gracefully  into  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Compared  with  some  of  our  States,  they 
seem  small,  the  total  area  being  about  172,- 
000  square  miles,  divided  as  follows:  Costa 
Rica,  23,000;  Nicaragua,  49,200;  Hon- 
duras, 44,275 ;  Salvador,  7,225 ;  and  Guate- 
mala, 48,290. 

On  the  north,  east  and  west  coasts  there 
are  lowlands,  very  warm  and  sultry.  The 
interiors  of  all  the  republics  rise  to  consider- 
able altitudes,  the  highest  averaging  about 
7,000  feet.     There  is  a  volcanic  zone  which 
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extends  from  inner  Guatemala  along  the 
Pacific  coast  side.  The  destruction  from 
earthquakes  has  alwa)^s  been  very  great,  es- 
pecially in  Guatemala  and  Salvador. 

The  people  are  in  the  main  descendants 
of  the  original  Indian  races  whose  peace  was 
broken  by  the  Spanish  invaders,  leading  to 
the  introduction  of  much  Spanish  blood  in 
the  dominant  classes.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  slave  trade  there  has  also  been  intro- 
duced a  considerable  admixture  of  the  negro 
type.  Due  to  causes  which  will  be  discussed 
later,  these  countries  have  remained  largely 
agricultural,  although  the  mining  industry 
has  played  an  important  part  in  their  de- 
velopment. 

The  religion  of  the  people  is  Roman 
Catholic.  The  attitude  of  the  so-called 
"Liberal"  statesmen  and  politicians,  from 
the  Independence  period  in  1821,  has  been 
hostile  to  the  Church  and  harmful  to  the 
spiritual  progress  of  the  people.  There  is 
now  under  way  a  movement  directed  by  the 
Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Evange- 
lical Churches  to  inaugurate  a  general  cam- 
paign in  these  countries. 

Republics,  Sometimes  in  Name  Only 

The  Central-American  countries  have  al- 
ways been  under  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, even  during  the  period  when  the 
Central  -  American  Confederation  existed. 
Styling  a  nation  republican,  however,  does 
not  make  it  so  in  fact.  Unless  its  institu- 
tions are  founded  upon  democratic  principles, 
and  are  constantly  developed  toward  a  wider 
and  better  realization  of  the  democratic  the- 
ory, true  progress  is  not  possible.  This  is 
exactly  what  .has  happened  in  Central 
America. 

It  is  because  her  people  were  led  by  men 
who  believed  in  liberty  that  Spanish  rule 
was  overthrown.  But  there  was  inherited 
from  Spain  and  her  institutions  a  class  dis- 
tinction utterly  inconsistent  with  genuine 
democracy.  The  advantages  of  education 
had  been  available  only  to  a  comparatively 
few.  General  education  was  unknown,  and 
even  to  this  day  it  is  a  consideration  secon- 
dary to  military  operations  and  expenditures. 

The  result  has  continued  to  be  the  setting- 
up  of  different  individual  leaderships,  sup- 
ported by  devoted  followers  but  not  differ- 
ing in  any  essential  respect  upon  questions 
of  principle,  other  than  the  question  as  to 
who  should  rule.  It  is  true  that  out  of  these 
leaderships  there  have  been  drawn  some  espe- 
cially high-minded,  useful,  and  capable  execu- 


tives who  have  served  in  the  different  coun- 
tries ;  but  with  the  passing  of  these  men  there 
has  been  in  almost  every  instance  a  relapse 
to  mere  personal  rulership  entirely  unpro- 
ductive of  any  lasting  reforms. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  people  of  Central 
America  are  as  quiet  and  peaceable  as  any 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  also  con- 
siderate and  inherently  courteous.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  a  people  of  strong  emo- 
tions, and  therefore  more  inclined  toward 
passionate  adherence  to  personal  leadership 
than  a  quiet-tempered  people  would  be.  In 
the  minds  of  most  Americans,  Central 
America  is  always  associated  with  the  idea 
of  revolutions.  It  is  true  there  have  been 
a  great  many  revolts,  and  there  have  also 
been  in  some  of  these  countries  long  periods 
of  peace  and  order.  But,  due  to  the  un- 
happy conditions  following  upon  personal 
politics,  the  periods  of  peace  and  order  have 
been  succeeded  by  regimes  that  have  brought 
additional  turmoil. 

An  explanation  of  the  instability  of  gov- 
ernments and  the  tendency  to  revolution  has 
been  found  by  some  observers  in  the  geolog- 
ical character  of  the  countries,  subject  as  they 
are  to  constant  irritations  and  eruptions  of 
nature.  It  may  be  that  this  characteristic 
of  the  soil  itself  has  had  its  influence  upon 
the  political  status  of  the  people.  It  would 
seem  that  a  more  easily  understandable  and 
conclusive  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
education  has  not  been  general.  The  masses 
of  the  peoplej  overcome  by  the  ''herd"  prin- 
ciple, have  not  been  awakened  to  the  view 
that  the  government  is  really  theirs  and  that 
those  in  authority  should  be  their  free  selec- 
tions. The  practise  is  for  strong-minded 
and  able  men  to  appropriate  positions  of 
power,  and  then  be  enabled  to  maintain  them 
through  the  powerful  help  of  the  military 
arm  of  the  government. 

Government  by  Armies 

It  is  axiomatic  in  Central  America  that 
the  ruler  who  is  able  to  retain  control  of 
the  army  will  not  have  his  own  rule  dis- 
turbed. It  is  only  when  he  loses  the  support 
of  the  army  that  his  power  is  broken. 
Through  a  succession  of  decades  this  power 
of  the  army  has  been  a  repressive  influence 
in  these  communities,  and  salutary  political 
development  never  will  be  achieved  until  the 
army  is  reduced  to  a  merely  nominal  place 
in  the  agencies  of  government  and  is  noth- 
ing more  than  in  our  own  country:  a  higher 
form  of  necessary  police  power. 
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In  the  United  States  we  enjoy  such  wide 
political  privileges,  especially  in  the  expres- 
sion of  preference  for  different  parties  and 
candidates,  that  it  is  almost  beyond  belief 
that  the  military  power — in  .other  words,  ''the 
army  belonging  to  the  people" — could  be  used 
by  an  existing  government,  or  even  by  a  pro- 
visional ruler,  in  such  high-handed  and  arbi- 
trary ways  as  are  common  in  Mexico  and 
the  Central-American  countries. 

During  political  campaigns  men  known  to 
be  in  opposition  to  the  government  are  com- 
manded not  to  leave,  without  permission,  the 
city  or  town  in  which  they  reside.  Their 
right  to  address  meetings  is  taken  away  from 
them ;  their  mail  is  censored ;  the  privileges 
of  the  telegraph  are  denied  to  them ;  even 
messengers  traveling  in  their  interests  are 
prevented  from  carrying  out  their  errands. 
One  might  say  that  in  time  of  actual  revolu- 
tion these  methods  were  justified ;  but  when 
practised  in  times  of  comparative  peace  they 
become  nothing  less  than  acts  of  unbridled 
autocracy.  It  is  in  support  of  such  mea- 
sures as  these  that  the  military  power  is  used. 

It  is  also  true  that  one  of  the  causes  for 
disturbance  in  Central-American  countries 
has  been  the  desire  of  presidents  to  perpetu- 
ate their  own  rule  through  their  friends  or 
relatives.  Very  recently  this  has  led  in  one 
case  to  an  actual  revolution  and  in  another 
to  an  incipient  one.  Men  intent  upon  any 
such  practise  would  not  dare  to  use  their 
power  unless  they  believed  they  could  rely 
on  the  support  of  the  military.  Such  a  use 
of  military  authority  is  destructive  of  the 
very  purposes  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

A   Modern   Fiscal   System   Required 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  Central- 
American  countries  is  a  modern  fiscal  sys- 
tem. There  has  been  too  much  of  a  ten- 
dency toward  indirect  taxation,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, a  large  part  of  the  revenue  is  often 
derived  from  a  tax  on  liquor.  In  some  cases 
the  industry  has  been  entirely  under  govern- 
ment control  and  monopoly.  Consequently, 
instead  of  being  in  a  position  to  curb  the  use 
of  liquor — admitting,  as  everyone  must,  the 
misfortunes  that  follow  from  its  use — the 
government  is  in  the  position  of  a  trader  in 
that  commodity. 

The  most  direct  and  easily  collected  tax 
which  we  know  of  is  the  tax  on  land.  It 
admits  of  less  evasion  than  any  other,  but  in 
the  Central-American  countries  it  is  used  to 
very  little  extent.     As  a  result,   revenue  is 
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President  Bertrand.  H  i  s 
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est sugar  plantation  in 
Guatemala,  and  has  repre- 
sented his  country  at  Pan- 
American  Financial  Confer- 
ences. His  children  were  ed- 
ucated in  the  United  States) 


chiefly  derived  from  taxes  on  imports,  which 
are  a  discouragement  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  other  utensils  necessary  to  de- 
velopment ;  from  a  tax  on  exports,  which  is  a 
bar  to  the  introduction  of  new  capital ;  from 
a  tax  on  liquor,  and  from  road  taxes,  another 
charge  upon  industry. 

These  countries  need  capital.  There  are 
none  that  need  it  more.  But  the  fiscal  sys- 
tems in  force  do  not  invite  capital  or  offer 
encouragement  to  new  enterprises.  There- 
fore, one  of  the  first  reforms  they  should 
institute  in  their  own  interest  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  better  fiscal  systems. 

Nicaragua,  in  an  excellent  spirit  of  cooper- 
tion  with  us,  the  United  States,  has  intro- 
duced many  changes  within  the  past  few 
years  —  changes  all  of  which  have  been 
for  her  betterment.  Very  recently  the  gov- 
ernment of  Honduras  invited  our  State  De- 
partment to  send  there  some  well-known 
economist  who  would  make  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  her  fiscal  system  and  report  advis- 
able changes.  The  visit  of  Professor  Jere- 
miah W.  Jenks  to  these  countries  has  also 
been  very  helpful  to  them  in  suggestion,  and 
helpful  to  us  in  making  plainer  to  our  own 
Government,  and  to  those  of  our  people  who 
have  been  directly  interested,  the  real  facts 
regarding  Central-American  economics. 
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Education   a   Paramount   Need 

As  a  precedent  to  all  reforms,  whether  of 
a  political  or  economic  character,  there  must 
be  an  extension  of  the  educational  system. 
This  will  be  manifest  when  it  is  shown  that 
in  the  year  1913  the  expenditures  of  the  five 
Central-American  republics  for  public  in- 
struction was  $1,480,000,  and  for  military 
purposes  $3,877,000.  In  only  one  country 
(Costa  Rica)  did  the  outlay  for  education 
exceed  military  expenses,  and  even  there  the 
difference  was  only  $8000.  There  has  not 
been  much  change,  if  any,  since  the  year 
mentioned.  There  is  great  need  of  an  edu- 
cational program.  I  believe  no  one  would 
or  should  welcome  this  more  than  the  more 
fortunate  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Cen- 
tral-American republics  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  receive  education  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad. 

One  of  the  first  changes  should  be  to  re- 
duce military  expenditures  and  increase  the 
educational  budget.  This  would  permit  the 
establishment  of  more  schools  and  the  em- 
ployment of  more  and  better  teachers.  Sub- 
ventions for  the  purpose  of  educating  teach- 
ers abroad  so  that  they  might  acquire  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  advanced  methods 
would  be  a  valuable  investment. 

Commercial  Possibilities 

Economically,  these  countries  have  very 
great  possibilities.  They  are  rich  in  bananas, 
coffee,  sugar,  hides,  timber,  rubber,  chicle, 
and  precious  metals.  They  are  well  adapted 
to  cattle-raising,  and  should  with  proper  en- 
couragement prove  to  be  a  great  cattle  mar- 
ket. High  prices  prevail  to-day  all  over  the 
world  because  the  supply  of  sugar,  cattle, 
and  lumber  is  limited.  Central  America 
could  help  alleviate  this  situation.  She  can- 
not do  so  on  her  own  present  financial  re- 
sources, and  consequently  must  have  the  help 
of  outside  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  out- 
side capital  must  have  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  stable  governments,  else  it  cannot 
be  induced  to  lend  its  aid. 

The  United  States  is  the  natural  commer- 
cial ally  of  the  Central-American  republics. 
We  have  the  advantage  of  contiguity,  with 
all-  the  lessening  of  business-handling  costs 
which  this  implies.  The  fact  is  that  hereto- 
fore these  countries  have  seemed  to  prefer 
to  trade  with  European  sellers.  A  strong 
reason  for  this  is  the  long-extended  credits 
allowed  by  Old-World  merchants,  unques- 
tionably a  great  help  in  holding  the  trade, 
but  a  circumstance  with  which  our  export- 


ers have  not  seemed  to  concern  themseiyes 
much.  This  policy  of  indifference  on  our 
part  must  be  abandoned.  If  we  are  to  have 
an  effective  merchant  marine  and  cultivate 
trade  with  Latip  America,  we  must  have 
freight  to  carry  there  and  back.  We  shall 
therefore  have  to  do  business  on  acceptable 
terms,  and  through  our  trade  encourage  and 
help  build  up  agricultural  industries,  leading 
through  prosperity  to  the  institution  of  other 
industries. 

What   Our   Close  Friendship    Could  Mean 

The  United  States  should  be  more  than 
the  commercial  ally  of  the  Central-American 
republics;  it  should  be  their  closest  friend  in 
everything  that  will  promote  their  well-being. 
The  structure  of  our  interest  should  not 
rest  upon  the  basis  of  commercial  profits.  It 
should  be  evidenced  by  an  agreement  which 
will  enable  American  capital  to  be  employed 
with  reasonable  safety  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  us  to  exercise  those  influences  that 
will  make  for  peace  and  stability. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Carranza 
government  in  Mexico  to  arouse  Central- 
American  feeling  against  us,  through  appeal 
to  racial  prejudice  and  the  false  argument 
that  the  United  States  aims  at  an  extension 
of  her  territory.     Those  who  take  the  trouble 

to  know  us  believe 
that  territorial  ag- 
grandizement has  no 
place  in  our  national 
aspiration.  A  high- 
minded  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  interests 
of  our  neighbors  has 
and  should  have 
such  a  place.  Is  this 
merely  a  dream  of 
idealism?  No!  The 
idea  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  reality 
and  is  in  actual  prac- 
tice. It  has  been 
demonstrated  in 
Cuba.  It  has  also 
been  applied  in  our 
(c)  Harris  &  Ewing  relations  with  Nica- 

EMiLiANo  CHAMORRO        ragua,    onc    of    the 
President  of  Nicaragua        Central  -  American 

(I'revious  to    1912,    Nica-       rpniibliV*;       with      rp- 
raRua  avcraRed   one   revolu-       repUDllCS,      WltH      re 

tion     annually     for     twenty       sultS        that        jUStify 
years;  but  with  the  coopera-  /-.  ,  .1 

tion  of  the  United  States     Confidence  in  the  en- 

in  NicaraKuan  domestic  and  during       cfficacy       of 
foreign  affairs,  Cnamorro  's  ?"  -^ 

the    second    president    to  the    plan. 
serve    the    four-year    term  1X7"  U       *.        '  *.U*« 

for   which    he   was   elected)  W  D  a  t       IS       tniS 
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plan?  The  question  of  the  conduct  and 
liquidation  of  their  national  debt  has  been 
the  most  disturbing  problem  with  which 
these  countries  have  had  to  deal.  The 
debts  have  proved  a  bar  to  further  extension 
of  national  credit,  thus  depriving  some  of 
them  of  the  means  with  which  to  extend 
public  works  and  promote  industries. 

An  Example  in  Nicaragua 

These  were  conditions  that  seriously  af- 
fected Nicaragua.  Her  government,  some 
nine  years  ago,  inaugurated  a  series  of  ef- 
forts to  overcome  the  disabilities  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  Negotiations  resulted  in  the 
consummation  of  arrangements  which  are 
proving  mutually  beneficial.  Moneys  have 
been  advanced  from  time  to  time  by  Amerl 
can  banking  interests,  which  have  enabled 
Nicaragua  to  care  for  and  relieve  pressing 
situations.  She  has  also  had  the  active  help 
and  expert  service  of  these  banking  Interests 
in  adjusting  her  European  indebtedness.  An 
adequate  banking  system,  with  facilities  for 
the  protection  of  the  delicate  exchange  prob- 
lem, has  been  established.  She  has  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  the  counsel  of  skilled  finan- 
cial advisers  from  this  country  In  the  con- 
sideration of  her  fiscal  affairs.  Her  national 
debt  has  been  greatly  reduced ;  the  annual 
budget  has  been  placed  on  a  proper  basis; 
expenditures  have  been  controlled;  and  rev- 
enues have  been  so  regulated  that  she  has 
now  a  surplus  Instead  of  an  annual  deficit. 
This  surplus  Is  being  used  to  extend  the 
highway  system  of  the  country,  thus  enlarg- 
ing  the    possibilities   of    internal    commerce. 

Nicaragua's  position  is  now  strong  enough 
to  justify  her  representatives  coming  here 
to  negotiate  a  new  loan  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  railroad  from  Lake  Managua  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  This  loan  will  be  ob- 
tained. There  is  no  reason  why,  under  sim- 
ilar conditions,  every  one  of  the  Central- 
American  republics  should  not  enjoy  the 
same  freedom  of  credit.  It  would  be  whole- 
some to  them  and  to  us  If  such  a  relationship 
were  established. 

Would  it  require  any  sacrifice  of  national 
respect  to  bring  it  about?  Let  us  see.  Nica- 
ragua has  given  as  security  for  some  of  the 


JULIO  ACOSTA  GARCIA 
President  of  Costa  Rica 
(The  two-year  regime  of 
the  revolutionary  leader, 
Tinoco,  ended  abruptly 
with  his  own  flight  last 
August.  Julio  Acosta  was 
elected  President  of  Costa 
Rica  on  December  7,  to 
serve  for  four  years  from 
May,  1920.  The  Tinoco  gov- 
ernment was  never  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States) 


CARLOS  MELENDEZ 
President  of  Salvador 
(Revolutionary  move- 
ments— successful  in  Guate- 
mala, Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica — have  not  seriously 
imperiled  the  administration 
of  President  Melendez  in 
Salvador,  the  smallest  of 
all  the  American  republics. 
He  has  been  constitutional 
President   since    1915) 


loans  51  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
national  railroad.  She  has  also  pledged  cus- 
toms receipts  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  principal  of  her  debt.  These  customs 
receipts  are  collected  by  representatives  of 
the  American"  interests,  at  a  cost  far  below 
the  previous  expense.  For  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring order,  particularly  in  the  handling  of 
the  railroad,  one  hundred  American  marines 
are  stationed  in  Nicaragua.  It  may  be  the 
view  of  some  that  the  presence  of  foreign 
troops  is  repugnant  to  national  pride.  These 
few  troops  have  never  been  a  disturbing  in- 
fluence, but  on  the  contrary  have  been  a  help- 
ful one.  The  public  order  has  not  been  vio- 
lated since  they  came,  and  the  saving  to  the 
country,  in  the  expenses  of  troops  to  put 
down  rebellions,  which  used  to  be  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  has  been  very  great. 

It  is  the  aim  and  hope  of  enlightened  and 
progressive  Central  Americans  that  the  ex- 
ample of  this  lesson  in  international  concord 
should   be    followed   by   the  other   republics. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 


A  PROGRESSIVE  REPUBLICAN  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


SOME  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in 
the  hundreds  of  columns  of  printed  com- 
ment on  the  Republican  and  Democratic  con- 
ventions that  appeared  in  the  daily  press 
were  contributed  by  publicists  whose  parti- 
sanship was  not  strong  enough  to  restrain 
their  frank  criticism  of  party  leaders  and 
policies  at  both  conventions.  A  writer  of 
this  type  is  Mr.  William  Allen  White,  an 
active  Progressive  in  1912  and  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  more  advanced  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Mr.  White  attended  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention  at  San  Francisco  and 
wrote  out  his  impressions  each  day  for  the 
Wheeler  Syndicate.  These  daily  letters  ap- 
peared in  influential  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  San  Francisco  plat- 
form Mr.  White  described  that,  document  as 
"the  most  liberal  platform  the  Democrats 
ever  have  written."  The  Democrats,  says 
Mr.  White,  gave  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters  all  it  asked  for  in  practically 
the  language  in  which  it  asked.  ''Labor  got 
what  it  will  take,  not  all  it  wanted,  but  the 
labor  planks  of  the  Democratic  platform  are 
more  satisfactory  to  the  labor  leaders,  who 
attended  both  conventions,  than  the  Republi- 
can planks.  The  farmers  received  about  the 
same  treatment  from  both  conventions.  On 
the  railroad  question: 

The  Democratic  declaration  is  much  more 
vague  and  generally  more  liberal  than  the  Re- 
pul)lican  railroads  declaration;  the  Democrats 
considered  the  Plumb  plan  quite  seriously;  the 
Republicans  made  a  flat-footed  declaration  of 
opposition  to  the  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads; the  Democrats  smear  some  gaudy  camou- 
flage over  their  rejection  of  the  Plumb  plan  and 
stress  control.  But  undoubtedly  the  Democratic 
position  on  (iovernment  ownership  is  further  to 
the   left  than  that  of  the  Republicans. 

In  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations,  Mr. 
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White  is  not  seriously  impressed  by  the 
pledges  of  either  party.  He  saj^s:  "It  is  a 
thundering  battle  between  tweedle-dee  and 
tweedle-dum.  The  League  is  safe,  what- 
ever happens.  No  one  need  agonize  seriously 
over  that." 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  White  concludes  that 
President  Wilson  has  done  this  for  his  party 
— he  has  made  it  liberal  where  Bryan  made  it 
radical. 

Thus,  the  campaign  opens  with  one  party  fairly 
liberal,  but  highly  ineffective,  and  the  other  upon 
the  whole  conservative,  with  a  record  for  effi- 
ciency. Probably  the  whole  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign will  be  between  idealism  and  efficiency. 
That  much  must  be  easily  abduced  after  hearing 
the  reading  of  the  Democratic  platform,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  riot  thereunto  appertaining  at  the 
end  of  a  perfect  Democratic  day. 

After  the  nomination  of  Governor  Cox 
Mr.   White   wrote: 

Wilson  Democracy  organized  this  convention, 
wrote  the  platform  and  controlled  a  working 
majority  upon  all  purely  academic  questions. 
Although  having  control  of  the  convention,  Mr. 
Wilson's  friends  were  unable  to  wring  out  of 
him  the  one  word  necessary  to  nominate  McAdoo 
and  make  the  victory  for  the  Administration  com- 
plete. So,  with  the  platform  written  in  charac- 
teristically vague  Wilsonese,  meaning  all  things 
to  all  men  and  anything  under  any  leader,  the 
anti-Wilson    victory    is    completed. 

Liberalism  has  departed  from  the  Democratic 
party,  and  Murphy,  Taggart,  Nugent,  the  wets, 
the  pre-Wilsonite  Democracy  and  the  anti-Wil- 
son bitter-enders  are  in  control. 

In  concluding  his  series  of  convention  arti- 
cles Mr.  White  remarks  that  the  Democratic 
Convention  has  really  produced  a  result 
much  like  the  results  of  the  Republican  Con- 
vention, for  both  platform  and  candidate 
seem  to  reflect  the  party  apathy.  The  party 
apathy,  in  Mr.  White's  opinion,  is  due  large- 
ly to  party  confusion,   and   that   reflects  the 
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deep    uncertainty    of    the    American    people 
about  everything. 

The  war  has  dazed  the  world.  Morally  and 
spiritually  we  are  shell  shocked.  We  are  earnest 
enough,  patriotic  enough,  intelligent  enough;  our 
emotions  are  furious  but  shallow,  our  impulses 
are  honest  but  weak,  and  as  a  people— if  our 
parties  reflect  our  mood — we  are  waiting  for 
something. 

People  miay  have  instincts  like  animals  to  know 
the  coming  storms.  For  we  are  like  a  herd  with 
some  deep  presence  of  trouble — sniffing,  bellow- 
ing, milling,  restless,  at  what,  for  what,  no  one 
knows. 

In  the  meantime.  Cox  is  sure  to  send  his  repu- 
tation to  a  dry  cleaner's  and  remove  the  Murphy 
spots  from  his  nomination  by  an  insipid  dry 
declaration.  That  probably  will  fool  the  Demo- 
cratic drys  who  want  to  be  fooled,  but  it  will 
not  fool  the  wets.  They  will  be  for  him.  And 
they  have  a  chance  to  win,  better  than  a  fair 
chance.  For,  with  the  passing  of  the  Wilso- 
nian  idealism  from  the  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  came  in  a  powerful,  cunning  real- 
ism, which  is  going  to  make  a  tremendous  strug- 
gle to  control. 

Booze  and  big  business  always  are  allies,  and 
given  the  solid  South,  which  will  swallow  any 
Democratic  dose,  the  materialists  now  have  to 
add  to  their  strength  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
only  one  or  two  big  doubtful  States  like  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois  or  Wisconsin,  and  the  Democrats 
can  elect  a  President. 

For  they  are  meeting  only  materialists  in  the 
Republican  Party.  The  Republican  issue  cannot 
be  prohibition;  it  cannot  be  social  and  industrial 
justice;  nor  can  it  be  the  promise  of  any  new 
order.  It  will  be  "back  to  normal,"  the  "return 
to  the  Constitution,"  and  the  McKinley  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  plus  a  rather  meaningless  "Ameri- 
canism," which  may  mean  deporting  undesirable 
aliens,   or   twisting   the    lion's    tail,    or     invading 
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Mexico,  or  adding  reservations  to  the  covenant 
which  sound  well  in  school  readers,  and  the  poor 
fish  who  really  thought  the  war  was  to  usher 
in  a  new  era  wherein  the  relations  of  men  would 
move  somewhat  closer  to  justice,  are  permitted 
to  go  out  and  count  the  stars  or  vote  for  some 
pink  party  for  pale  people  which  promises  the 
perpetual   sunrise. 


A  NEW  BRITISH  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


RECENT  utterances  in  England  indi- 
cate a  tendency  there  among  friends  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  urge  that  impor- 
tant concessions  be  made  in  order  to  obtain 
for  the  League  as  a  "going  concern"  the  ac- 
tive support  of  the  United  States.  Thus  on 
June  26  an  editorial  in  the  London  Spectator 
declared  that  those  who  believed  that  arma- 
ments should  be  kept  down  were  ready  to 
support  any  organization  among  the  nations 
having  that  for  its  object.  The  Spectator 
reluctantly  admitted  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  an  imperfect  organization.  'Tt  aims 
too  high  and  so  is  likely  to  achieve  foo  little. 
It  tries  to  accomplish  too  much  too  quickly. 
It  regards  the  superstructure  more  than  the 
foundation.     It  forgot,  or  was  misled  in  re- 


gard to,  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
American  Constitution.  It  does  not  insure 
the  inclusion  of  the  United  States." 

Nevertheless,  although  the  Spectator  fears 
that  these  faults  of  the  construction  may  be 
the  undoing  of  the  League,  the  editor  declares 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  render  it  a 
success,  and  that  is  the  duty  of  all  friends  of 
the  League  to  support  it  as  the  only  organi- 
zation in  being  for  doing  what  they  desire. 
As  an  anti-war  organization  the  League 
holds  the  field.  It  must  not  be  left  to  die  of 
inanition.  Reconstruction  is  demanded.  The 
Spectator  finds  ample  support  for  its  position 
in  the  recent  speeches  of  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord 
Grey  of  Fallodon,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and 
others.     Lord   Grey  pointed  out,   as  the  es- 
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sential  fact  of  the  situation,  that  America 
must  be  brought  Into  the  League  If  the 
League  Is  to  do  what  It  Is  designed  to  do. 

As  long  as  the  richest,  the  most  powerful,  the 
greatest,  both  for  population  and  territory,  of 
the  civilized  white  communities  of  the  world 
stands  outside  the  League,  the  League  will  be  an 
ill-balanced  organization  and  unable  to  fulfil  its 
destiny.  Almost  any  sacrifice  is  worth  making 
which  will  induce  the  Americans  to  help,  and  to 
help  wholeheartedly.  Here,  if  anywhere,  it  is 
true  that  the  new  w^orld  must  be  called  :n  to  re- 
dress the  balance  of  the  old.  To  put  it  in  quite 
plain  terms,  the  Americans  must  be  told  that  if 
they  will  only  join  the  League  they  can  practi- 
cally name  their  own  terms.  And  let  us  say  In 
parenthesis  that  as  soon  as  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion is  over  and  we  know  the  complexion  of  the 
political  forces  that  are  going  to  prevail  at  Wash- 
ington, not  merely  at  the  White  House,  but  also 
at  the  Capitol,  America  should  be  officially  asked 
to  suggest  such  modifications  of  the  existing 
covenant  as  would  enable  her  to  join.  That  will 
be  far  better  than  to  have  a  new  conference  for 
the    redrafting   of   the   League. 

The  Americans  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  drafting  a  reconstruction  scheme,  of 
course  In  private  and  unofficial  consultation  with 
the  representatives  of  the  League.  Left  to  them- 
selves, they  will  be  much  more  likely  to  suggest 
the  minimum  rather  than  the  maximum  of  altera- 
tion than  If  a  great  debating  society  is  opened 
either  in  Washington  or  London  or  Paris,  with 
all  its  attendant  paraphernalia  of  bureaus  and  ex- 
perts and  prime  ministers.  A  committee  of  the 
Senate — we  must  never  forget  the  Senate's  special 
rights  and  duties  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs — 
reinforced  by  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  also  by  nominees  of  the  President 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  could  draw  up  sugges- 
tions for  the  reconstruction  of  the  League  which 
would  be  consonant  with  the  feeling  not  of  one 
but  of  all  parties  in  America.  We  should  not 
then  make  the  fatal  error  of  confusing  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  party  leader  with  the  desires  of  the 
Republic  as  a  whole.  Again,  resolutions  which 
were  officially  endorsed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate— nothing  less  will  do — and  by  the  President, 
also  approved  by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  and 
drafted  in  consultation  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  would  be  a  water-tight 
scheme  which  could  not  be  thrown  over  owing 
to  cross-currents  in  the  ocean  of  party  politics. 
It  would  be  party-proof  and,  thanks  to  the  genius 
of  Americans  for  constitutional  draftsmanship, 
should    also   be   foolproof. 

Though  In  some  ways  the  amendments  de- 
manded might  seem  destructive,  we  do  not  at  all 
believe  that  it  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  draft  a 
scheme  which  would  satisfy  American"  opinion. 
Remember,  that  though  party  politics  have  played 
a  large  part  in  the  wrangle  in  the  Senate  and 
Chamber,  a  great  many  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Senate  passed  the  reservations  and  amend- 
ments that  Incurred  the  displeasure  of  President 
Wilson  were  bona  fide  American  fears  and  anxie- 
ties in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  League. 
But  even  if  the  League  had  to  come  down  to  a 
much  lower  level  than  that  which  it  now  occu- 
pies, or  is  supposed  to  occupy,  in  order  to  meet 


American    feeling,    the    result    would    very    soon 
prove  to  be  for  good  and  not  for  evil. 

The  Spectator  Is  convinced  that  if  the 
Americans  once  join  on  their  own  terms  "we 
may  be  quite  certain  that  their  natural  vigor 
and  their  Instinctive  desire  to  make  things 
work  would  prove  of  enormous  benefit.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  various  nations  of  Europe 
are  not  as  suspicious  of  America  as  they  are 
of  each  other  will  of  Itself  be  most  helpful." 

The  Spectator  s  practical  suggestion  of  a 
way  not  only  to  win  over  the  Americans  but 
to  form  a  League  on  the  surest  foundations, 
Is  that  such  a  League  be  based  upon  the 
securing  of  the  sanctity  of  treaty  contracts. 
As  long  ago  as  October  26,  1918,  the  Spec- 
tator proposed  a  constitution  for  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  now  reprints  the  draft  merely 
for  its  suggestive  value.  Following  is  a  pref- 
atory statement  of  the  League's  objects: 

The  object  with  which  the  League  of  Nations 
Is  formed  is  the  preservation  of  the  sanctity  of 
treaty  contracts  made  between  sovereign  states. 
Members  of  the  League  are  pledged  to  maintain 
amity  between  themselves  and  the  League  and  its 
members,  jointly  and  severally,  and  are  in  cove- 
nant with  each  member  and  the  members  as  a 
whole  not  to  withdraw  from  the  League  and  not 
to  put  an  end  to  any  treaty  made  outside  the  or- 
ganization of  the  League  with  any  power,  with- 
out giving  one  year's  notice  of  their  intention  of 
withdrawal  from  the  League  or  of  the  abroga- 
tion of  a  treaty  made  with  a  power  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League  as  aforesaid. 

The  League  does  not  limit,  or  derogate  from, 
the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  states  which  com- 
pose it,  except  In  respect  of  the  contract,  explicit 
and  implicit,  of  a  year's  notice  of  withdrawal 
from  the  League  or  from  any  other  treaty  obliga- 
tion whatsoever.  Any  appeal  to  arms  before  such 
notice  has  been  given  or  before  the  year  has  ex- 
pired shall  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  objects  of  the  League,  and  shall  be 
punished  by  the  League  and  its  members  jointly 
and  severally  by  a  declaration  of  non-intercourse 
in  the  manner  set  forth  In  the  constitution  of  the 
League.  Such  non-intercourse  shall  be  directed, 
supervised,  and  maintained  by  the  general  coun- 
cil of  the  League,  and  failure  by  any  power  con- 
cerned to  enforce  the  non-intercourse  decree,  or 
to  observe  the  obligations  and  duties  undertaken 
by  members  of  the  League,  shall  in  turn  be  visited 
by  a  decree  of  non-intercourse  with  the  power 
guilty  of  contumacious   action  or  neglect. 

The  Spectator  says  frankly  that  its  propo- 
sition met  with  little  or  no  response  in 
1918-19: 

The  progress  of  events  at  Paris  was  in  a  direc- 
tion entirely  opposed  to  our  plan.  Nevertheless, 
we  think  it  is  worth  while  to  reprint  our  sugges- 
tions in  case  thev  may  be  of  use  in  forming  that 
golden  bridge  which  must  be  built  to  bring  Amer- 
ica into  some  covenant  or  League 
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WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

CAN  DO 


THE  words  spoken,  on  May  19,  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill  in  Rome,  in  the  historic 
Campidoglio,  by  Signor  Tommaso  Tittoni, 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  voice  an  aspiration  which  we  may 
hope  is  not  a  vain  one.  At  the  outset  he 
sounded  the  keynote  of  his  theme: 

From  this  sacred  hill  up  which  in  Roman  times 
ascended  those  to  whom  the  honor  of  a  triumph 
had  been  decreed,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  followed  by  a  cortege  of  fettered 
prisoners  and  the  trophies  of  conquered  nations, 
there  are  uttered  to-day  words  of  peace  and  of 
the  brotherhood  of  nations.  Never  perhaps  has 
the  demand  for  peace  and  justice  been  more 
powerfully  made  than  at  the  present  time,  after 
a  war  which  has  destroyed  so  many  lives  and  so 
much  wealth;  which  has  enriched  certain  nations 
and  impoverished  others;  which  has  distributed 
unequally  burdens  and  advantages  among  the 
countries,  and  which  has  intensified  in  the  pop- 
ular heart  the  sense  of  the  inequalities  and  the 
social  conflicts  that  have  profoundly  disturbed  the 
economic  fabric.  .  .  .  We  shall  learn  in  time 
whether  our  work  will  prove  as  fruitful  as  many 
hope,  or  as  sterile  as  others  fear.  Certainly  it 
is  undertaken  at  an  opportune  moment,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  higher,  a  more  apostolic,  or  a 
nobler   mission   than    ours. 

The  speaker  asserted  that  international 
arbitration  was  practical  for  the  first  time 
in  modern  history  among  the  free  Italian 
communities,  as  early  as  the  dawn  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  he  recognized  in  Alberico 
Gentile  (1552-1608)  the  precursor  of  the 
doctrine  of  international  law,  and  interna- 
tional law  has  for  a  prerequisite  a  league  of 
nations. 

Signor  Tittoni  admitted  that  the  early 
sessions  of  the  Council  could  only  serve  as 
an  indication  of  what  would  be  accomplished 
later  on.  In  the  same  degree  as  the  sphere 
of  work  became  enlarged,  the  guarantees  of 
peace  would  be  strengthened ;  indeed,  this 
would  be  a  natural  result  of  the  progressive 
elimination  of  exclusively  national  antagon- 
isms in  the  performance  of  the  common  task. 
He  believes  that  the  doubts  regarding  the 
success  of  the  League,  doubts  arising  from  the 
suspicions  born  of  past  conflicts,  will  die  out, 
just  as  will  the  opposition  of  militarists  and 
imperialists,  sometimes  openly  expressed,  at 
other  times  hypocritically  insinuated.  The 
same  will  be  true  of  the  germs  of  future 
wars  contained  in  the  recent  peace  treaties, 
of  the  selfishness  in  the  economic  field  on  the 
the  part  of  the  richest  nations,   and  of   the 


justifiable  anxiety  on  the  part  of  nations 
lacking  raw  materials,  and  which  must  be 
dependent  on  countries  having  a  monopoly 
of  such  materials. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  in- 
spired The  Hague  conference  and  governed 
the  development  of  its  activity.  This  rela- 
tionship of  the  League  to  the  older  Confer- 
ence was  affirmed  by  M.  Leon  Bourgeois 
during  the  preparation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles; but  what  distinguishes  the  League 
from  all  other  similar  agreements  that  have 
preceded  it,  is  the  complexity  and  the  variety 
of  the  aims  it  is  expected  to  realize.  Up  to 
this  time  the  almost  exclusive  object  has 
been  the  avoidance  of  armed  conflicts,  by 
offering  to  the  nations  a  means  of  solving  all 
kinds  of  disputes  peacefully  and  in  a  spirit 
of  justice.  To-day,  however,  more  than 
this  is  attempted,  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
organize  among  all  civilized  states  the  de- 
gree of  cooperation  needed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  common  ends,  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  common  prosperity  by  bringing 
them  into  a  kind  of  corporate  unit}^ 

In  the  political  field,  taking  into  account 
the  universal  condemnation  of  secret  diplo- 
macy by  international  public  opinion,  an  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  protect  the  peoples 
against  being  pledged  to  any  court  or  policy 
without  their  knowledge.  To  this  end  all 
the  states  belonging  to  the  new  federation 
are  to  register  before  the  League  all  treaties 
entered  into  by  them.  Any  treaty  which 
has  not  been  so  registered  will  not  be  recog- 
nized, and  its  clauses  will  be  denied  support. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  League  has  de- 
termined a  course  of  proceedings  f-or  the 
coming  financial  conference  ,at  Brussels. 
This  action  demonstrates  to  all  the  spirit  of 
intimate  union  and  international  agreement 
which  it  proposed  to  display  at  this  confer- 
ence. The  proposed  plan  clearly  indicates 
the  right  way  to  overcome  the  world's  eco- 
nomic crisis,  namely,  by  common  action. 
Finally,  in  the  field  of  sociology,  individual- 
ity has  been  given  to  an  institution  closely 
attached  to  the  League,  the  International  Bu- 
reau of  Labor,  in  which  sit  representatives 
of  the  governments,  of  the  capitalists,  and  of 
the  workingmen,  and  to  which  have  adhered 
the  great  industrial  associations  and  the  great 
labor   confederations   of    the   leading   states. 
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SWITZERLAND  JOINS  THE  LEAGUE 


IN  the  Paris  Correspondant  (Paris)  of 
June  10,  pp.  916-934,  is  a  full  and  illu- 
minating account  of  the  process  by  which 
Switzerland  has  finally  determined  her  en- 
trance into  the  League  of  Nations.  To  our 
own  coincident  action — or  rather,  inaction — 
there  is  little  direct  allusion.  The  Swiss 
originally  proposed  to  wait  until  at  least  the 
five  great  powers  who  won  the  war  had 
first  signed  the  compact  of  peace.  The  ac- 
cession even  of  Japan  being  early  put  beyond 
doubt,  this  was  generally  dubbed  *'the 
American  clause."  Later,  however,  it  was 
effectively  argued  that  "Switzerland,  an 
European  state,  had  no  concern  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
United  States  disclaimed  all  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe."  But  even  when  we  are 
not  named,  Greater  Americans  will  find  food 
for  earnest  thought  on  every  page. 

Thus  an  obstacle  that  might  have  been 
fatal  was  the  prospect  of  required  military  in- 
tervention, shared  by  the  Swiss,  outside  their 
mountain  borders.  Since  1815,  especially, 
the  inviolable  character  of  their  land,  their 
secure  neutrality,  has  been  assured  by  all  the 
European  powers.  The  inconsistency  seemed 
glaring.  The  difficulty  was  frankly  laid  by 
the  Swiss  envoys  before  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Nations  in  London  last  February. 
The  assurance  was  promptly  given  that  no 
foreign  troops  will  ever  cross  the  Swiss  bor- 
ders, nor  will  the  Swiss  themselves  be  asked 
to  join  in  any  military  action  outside  them. 

All  laws  passed  by  the  Swiss  Congress  are 
subject  to  popular  referendum.  Treaties 
are  not  so  included,  but  an  initiative  has  been 
recently  approved,  and  will  doubtless  pres- 
ently be  valid,  requiring  the  vote  of  the  whole 
people  on  any  such  pact  affecting  their  in- 
terests for  a  period  longer  than  fifteen  years. 
Furthermore,-  as  a  defense  for  the  rights  of 
the  lesser  states,  constitutional  changes  re- 
quire the  endorsement  by  popular  vote  in  a 
majority  of  the  twenty-five  cantons.  Though 
It  was  finally  decided  not  to  incorporate  the 
league  membership  formally  in  the  constitu- 
tion itself,  it  was  felt  to  be  requisite  that  so 
vital  a  change  should  receive  both  forms  of 
ratification.  This  proviso  made  the  recent 
popular  vote  a  most  critical  and  perilous  in- 
cident in  Helvetian  history. 

The  League  came  into  actual  existence 
when  four  of  the  chief  powers  formally  ac- 
cepted its  terms,  on  January  10,  last.  Neu- 
tral powers,  to  count  as  "original"  members. 


must  have  requested  admission  within  two 
^  months  thereafter.  But  since  the  plebiscite 
could  not  be  held  so  hastily  and  in  winter, 
the  application  of  the  Swiss  Government  it- 
self was  accepted  as  valid,  in  case  the  refer- 
endum should  eventually  prove  favorable. 

The  result  was  doubtful  to  the  last.  Apart 
from  the  lesser  areas  where  Italian  or -French 
is  spoken,  the  major  portion  of  the  Alpine 
republic  is  German  in  stock,  language,  com- 
mercial relations  and,  naturally,  also  in  its 
sympathies.  It  was  possible  for  many  in  that 
section  to  believe  that  their  French-speaking 
compatriots  were  altogether  too  enamored 
of  a  covert  scheme  for  world  empire,  devised 
and  centered  in  Paris.  Even  now  it  is  re- 
garded, by  the  essayist  at  least,  as  a  grave 
error  that  the  choice  of  Geneva  as  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  the  League  is  again  questioned. 

Two  other  special  circumstances  worked 
against  approval.  Despite  Pope  Benedict's 
own  warm  commendation,  some  two-fifths  of 
the  160,000  Catholics  disavowed  the  League 
as  a  covenant  "largely  devised  by  Masons, 
with  no  representation  accorded  to  the  Holy 
See."  And  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  Party 
promptly  enjoined  on  their  followers  a  vigor- 
ous opposition  to  a  world-state  which  might 
in  each  and  every  land  delay,  or  even  block 
permanently,  their  own  anti-capitalistic  revo- 
lution. Even  the  single-handed  and  panicky 
seizure  of  Frankfort  by  the  French  was  ad- 
verse. Tens  of  thousands  of  Conservatives, 
chiefly  in  Teutonic  Helvetia,  who  vacillated 
from  day  to  day  and  finally  voted  No,  might 
have  swelled  the  majority  had  the  order  of 
evacuation  been  published  in  the  week  before 
instead  of  a  few  days  after  the  vote  on  the 
referendum. 

The  favoring  majority  was  above  90,000 
in  a  vote  of  nearly  740,000 — decisive,  there- 
fore, but  by  no  means  overwhelming.  Fur- 
thermore, Teutonic  Switzerland,  with  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total  voting  force,  gave 
an  adverse  majority  of  40,000.  The  scale 
was  more  than  turned,  to  be  sure,  by  the 
Romance  cantons  (French,  Italian,  and 
Rumansh),  where  the  approving  votes  were 
about  six  to  one. 

The  result  has  been  loyally  accepted  by 
practically  all  except  the  more  violent  So- 
cialists. But  the  vote  by  cantons  was  car- 
ried by  the  least  possible  majority,  of  H  to 
12.  There  must  have  been  several  of  the 
former  in  which  a  very  few  votes  would 
have    turned    the   scale.      That    might   have 
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produced  a  crisis  threatening  civil  war,  or 
actual  disruption  of  the  long-lived  Alpine 
democratic  state.  It  seems  to  illustrate  the 
endless  perils  in  keeping  alive  any  lesser 
sovereignty,  within  the  national  unity,  capa- 
ble of  making  any  citizen  question  which  is 
his  true  and  vital  allegiance  and  patriotic 
duty. 

The  closing  paragraph   is  especially  satis- 
fying, if  it  comes  from  a  Frenchman's  pen: 


Switzerland,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Red  Cross,  has  succeeded  for  generations,  de- 
spite many  obstacles,  in  realizing,  among  peoples 
diverse  in  race,  language  and  religion,  a  Society 
of  Nations  in  miniature,  and  seems  to  us  admir- 
ably suited,  morally  and  politically,  to  shelter 
the  complex  and  delicate  international  organism 
from  which  we  expect  the  higher  justice  among 
men  and  among  governments.  In  no  land  could 
there  be  found  traditions,  usages,  and  ideas  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  ideals  of  the  signatories  to  the 
Pact  of   Versailles. 


THE  FRENCH  CLAIM  TO  REPARATION 


ARTICLES  published  in  the  Round  Ta- 
ble undertake  to  describe  conditions  in 
France  and  Germany  as  seen  by  authorita- 
tive correspondents  in  each  country.  The 
French  correspondent  summarizes  the  argu- 
ments used  in  support  of  France's  claim  to 
come  first  in  the  payment  of  the  German  in- 
demnities. It  is  represented  that  1,350,000 
French  soldiers  were  killed  during  the  war, 
400,000  others  were  permanently  maimed  or 
injured,  and  another  200,000  were  partially 
disabled.  A  statistical  comparison  shows  that 
whereas  America  lost  one  in  every  2000  of 
her  population,  Italy  one  in  79,  and  the 
British  Empire  one  in  66,  France  lost  one  in 
every  28. 

According  to  this  writer,  the  question  now 
is  not  who  won  the  war,  but  whose  wounds 
are  the  deepest.  In  France  the  small  land- 
owners and  peasants  had  to  bear  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  war  losses.  Since  France 
depends  primarily  on  agriculture  for  her 
prosperity,  her  stable  industry  was  severely 
crippled  by  loss  of  labor.  But  in  other  in- 
dustries than  farming  the  shortage,  not  only 
of  labor,  but  of  raw  materials,  continues 
after  the  war: 

For  the  revival  of  industries  cheap  coal  and 
iron  are  essential.  Our  deficit  of  coal  is,  however, 
at  present  between  45,000,000  and  50,000,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  24,000,000  tons  before  the  war. 
For  want  of  coal  most  of  our  industries,  and 
among  them  our  metallurgical  industries,  are  to- 
day producing  only  one-third  of  their  normal  ca- 
pacity. German  iron  and  steel  works,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  producing  about  two-thirds  of 
theirs.  For  want  of  coal  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
port steel.  Even  our  internal  needs  cannot  be 
met. 

Cheap  and  rapid  transport,  though  indispensa- 
ble, is  also  not  to  be  had,  and  our  rolling  stock 
is  suffering  from  wear  and  tear;  the  German  en- 
gines which  were  handed  over  need  repairs,  and 
the  spare  parts  were  retained  by  the  Germans. 
Besides  this,  many  of  our  railway  men  are  de- 
moralized and  there  are  frequent  strikes.    .     .     . 


A  third  and  worse  difficulty  is  the  shortage  of 
merchant  shipping.  We  were  unable  to  build 
ships  during  the  war.  .  .  .  We  know  that 
England  lost  7,759,000  tons  gross  as  against 
900,000  tons  lost  by  us,  but  proportionately  our 
losses  were  the  higher  of  the  two,  being  34.52 
per  cent.,  as  against  30.56  per  cent,  of  the  total 
shipping  of  the  country.  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  it  must  be  remembered,  have  doubled,  or 
more  than  doubled,  their  tonnage  during  the  war, 
and  Great  Britain  has  facilities  for  building 
quickly,  which  we  do  not  possess.  Only  24  per 
cent,  of  our  trade  at  present  sails  under  our  own 
flag,  whereas  Japan  carries  46  per  cent,  of  hers, 
and  Great  Britain  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  hers. 

The  German  correspondent,  on  his  part, 
paints  a  picture  of  economic  ruin  hardly  less 
effective. 

The  paying  of  the  first  20,000,000,000  marks  in 
gold  is  depriving  Germany  of  her  ships,  her  ca- 
bles, her  assets  in  the  Allied  countries  and  the 
assets  due  to  her  from  her  former  allies.  All  this 
is  private  property  and  is  the  working  capital  of 
German  business  men  and  of  German  corpora- 
tions. They  have  to  be  compensated  by  the  gov- 
ernment. A  sum  of  20,000,000  marks  gold  is 
worth  at  least  200,000,000,000  marks  paper.  It 
cannot  be  raised  from  taxation ;  it  must  be  met 
by  the  contraction  of  a  new  debt,  which  will 
very  nearly  double  the  public  debt.  Each  Ger- 
man man,  woman,  or  child  would  then  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  debt  of  at  least  6000  marks  per 
head. 

Germany  can  only  be  made  solvent  if  she  can 
work  at  top  speed.  She  can  only  do  so  if  her 
people  are  fed,  if  her  factories  are  started. 
Credit,  not  in  cash,  but  In  food  or  in  raw  ma- 
terials, is  what  is  wanted.  She  must  be  able  to 
use  her  coal  for  herself  and  for  the  Allies.  Her 
people  must  not  be  irritated  continually,  and  her 
government  must  not  be  held  up  to  ignominy. 

Yet  there  are  signs  of  recovery,  in  spite  of 
the  wear  and  tear  that  German  industries 
suffered  during  the  war.  The  financial  sit- 
uation, however,  could  hardly  be  worse.  In- 
flation of  the  currency  is  unavoidable  m  Ger- 
many as  long  as  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
cannot  be  met. 
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A  "LOST"  PORTRAIT  OF  LINCOLN 


@  B.  M.  Feldman 

A    NEWLY    DISCOVERED   PORTRAIT   OF   LINCOLN    BY 
AN    UNKNOWN    ARTIST 

AN  UNUSUAL  and  extremely  interest- 
ing contribution  to  the  annals  of 
American  art  appears  in  the  June  number 
of  the  International  Studio  (New  York)  in 
the  form  of  an  article  by  Samuel  McCoy  on 
the  discovery  of  a  hitherto  unknown  portrait 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  painted  during  Lin- 
coln's lifetime.  This  work  is  an  oil  painting, 
twenty-five  by  thirty  inches  in  size,  which 
was  rescued  several  years  ago  from  a  pile  of 
supposedly  worthless  furniture  taken  from 
the  old  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  McCoy  relates  for  the  first  time  the 
complete  story  of  the  finding  of  this  portrait. 
Passing  over  details,  it  is  eufificient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  note  that  tlie  painting  was 
removed  from  the  attic  of  the  old  inn  about 
twenty  years  ago.  It  was  hung  on  the  wall 
of  a  private  house  in  Philadelphia,  where  a 
young  Philadelphia  painter,  Baruch  M.  Feld- 
man, happened  upon  it  in  January,  1917. 
Mr.  Feldman  purchased  the  painting,  and  at 
once  set  about  its  restoration  or,  it  may  be 
said,  reclamation.  He  was  an  adept  at  such 
work,  and  in  course  of  time,  after  layer  upon 
layer  of  varnish  and  dirt  had  been  removed, 
the  portrait  stood  out,  clear  and  well-defined 
in  all  its  features.  Rut  now  that  we  have  the 
portrait  in  its  original  form,  what  do  we 
know  of  its  history?     Mr.  McCoy  says: 


Complete  mystery  surrounds  the  portrait,  in 
spite  of  indefatigable  efforts,  extending  over  the 
past  two  years,  by  its  new  owner,  to  ascertain 
its  exact  history.  Authorities  on  historic  Ameri- 
can portraits  and  artists  who  have  seen  it  are 
agreed  that  the  canvas  was  painted  during  Lin- 
coln's lifetime  and  that  Lincoln  sat  for  the  por- 
trait. But  the  exact  date  of  the  portrait:  who 
painted  it;  who  was  the  first  owner — all  these 
things  stubbornly  refuse  to  be  disclosed. 

Connoisseurs  who  have  viewed  the  canvas  are 
equally  positive  that  it  is  the  work  of  no  "jour- 
neyman" painter.  It  is  painted  with  a  breadth 
and  power  which  would  lift  it  into  the  field  of 
noteworthy  portraits,  even  if  it  were  not  a  por- 
trait of  so  great  a  statesman. 

The  portrait  is  of  the  head  and  bust  of 
Lincoln,  the  head  turned  three-quarters  to- 
ward the  spectator.  Lincoln  is  shown  wear- 
ing a  beard ;  the  portrait,  therefore,  cannot 
antedate  his  Presidency,  because  he  wore  no 
beard  up  to  1861. 

The  hair  and  beard  are  very  dark,  almost 
black — and  far  more  luxurious  than  as  shown 
in  any  photograph  of  Lincoln — and  their  rich 
coloring  sets  off  the  flesh-color  of  the  face  as  in 
a  cameo.  The  chair  in  which  Lincoln  is  seated 
is  upholstered  in  crimson,  setting  off  the  sombre 
blackness  of  his  coat,  and, 'in  turn,  the  whiteness 
of  his  shirt-bosom.  The  rich  lustrous  blackness 
of  his  hair  and  beard  is  treated  like  a  silhouette, 
against  the  background  of  olive.  This  treatment 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  portrait.  The 
unknown  artist  seems  to  have  made  of  the  dark 
tumbled  mass  an   arabesque,   so  to  speak. 

The  distinguished  feeling  of  the  portrait  is  that 
of  great  dignity.  Though  it  may  be  an  idealized 
portrait — the  heavily  massed  hair,  thicker  than 
in  life,  hints  that  such  may  be  the  case — it  is 
by  no  means  "sugary."  Strikingly,  the  portrait 
retains   the  virility   of  Lincoln's  head. 

Artists  who  have  seen  the  painting  are  agreed 
that  the  character  of  the  picture  is  such  that 
the  suggestion  that  it  might  have  been  painted 
from  a  photograph  is  rendered  absurd.  It  is 
wholly  free,  triumphantly  free,  from  any  trace 
of  the  spiritless  presentation  that  results  from 
the  copying  of  a  photograph.  Here  the  general 
lines  of  the  design,  the  robust  modeling  of  the 
contours  in  shadow,  the  construction,  the  intimate 
characterization,  the  delicate  half-tones  in  the 
light,  the  pervading  melancholy  of  the  eyes,  all 
tend  to  convince  anyone  who  looks  at  the  por- 
trait that  it  is  Lincoln:  the  Lincoln  that  guided 
a  nation  through  its  greatest  anguish. 

And  still — who  painted  this  "lost"  Lincoln? 

There  is  no  answer.  The  portrait's  profound 
dignity,  its  gentle  yet  firm  look,  its  tenderness 
and  its  melancholy,  its  deep  inscrutable  eyes — 
these  are  as  baffling  as  the  smile  of  the  Mona 
Lisa. 

One  thing  alone  is  certain — that  this  treasure, 
rescued  from  a  dusty  attic,  and  rescued  once 
again  by  a  young  artist  who  made  his  task  a 
consecration,  makes  American  art  and  American 
i»:4>tory    richer. 
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THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE  ALLIANCE— FOR 

AND  AGAINST 


THE  question  of  the  renewal  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  is  the  subject  of  two  important 
articles  in  the  London  Review  of  Reviews. 
The  treaty  now  in  existence  was  signed  in 
July,  1911,  its  duration  being  fixed  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  from  that  date,  and  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  treaty  either  party  to  it 
is  obliged  to  give  a  year's  notice  to  the  other 
of  its  intention  either  to  renew  or  to  termi- 
nate it. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  strong  opposi- 
tion within  the  British  Empire  to  the  renewal 
of  the  treaty.  But  Professor  J.  H.  Longford 
is  convinced  that  there  are  positive  advantages 
in  such  a  renewal  which  far  outweigh  the 
objections.  These  are  some  of  the  continued 
benefits  to  Great  Britain  as  he  sees  them: 

She  can  continue  to  be  satisfied  with  the  skele- 
ton fleet  that  now  displays  her  flag  in  the  Eastern 
Seas,  and  with  the  attenuated  garrisons  that  are 
sufficient  for  the  policing  of  her  great  and  wealthy 
colonies  at  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  secure  in 
the  thought  that  the  preservation  of  every  direct 
material  interest  that  she  has  in  the  Far  East — 
military,  political,  and  commercial — will  be  am- 
ply guaranteed.  The  peace  and  security  of  her 
Australian  dominions  and  the  tranquillity  of 
India  will  be  equally  free  from  a  threatening 
cloud  that  otherwise  will  ever  be  shadowing  them. 
Militarism  may  be  curtailed  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Valuable  markets  will  continue  to  be 
found,  enormously  developed  by  peace  and  good 
government,  in  China  for  the  products  of  Man- 
chester and  Shefl^leld,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
China  Seas  will  be  maintained. 

If  the  renewal  fails,  Japan  can  still  pursue 
her  policy  of  annexation  in  China,  unhampered 
by  the  obligation  of  previous  reference  to  Great 
Britain,  and  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  her? 
What  power  on  earth  will  undertake  a  war  with 
her  for  the  mere  sake  of  securing  commercial 
potentialities?  Certainly  not  Great  Britain,  war- 
worn, financially  exhausted,  with  her  army  al- 
ready scrapped  and  her  navy  in  process  of 
scrapping. 

Professor  Longford  argues  that  if  Japan 
is  not  an  ally  of  Britain,  she  may  become  a 
powerful  enemy. 

The  case  against  the  alliance  is  stated  for 
the  Review  of  Reviews  by  the  Hon.  Ernest 
G.  Theodore,  Premier  of  Queensland.  The 
Australian  point  of  view,  as  this  gentleman 
sets  it  forth,  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
policy  generally  accepted  in  England  herself. 
In  dealing  with  Japan's  present  position  in 
the  Pacific,  Mr.  Theodore  does  not  mince 
words.     He  says: 


That  a  real  menace  to  Australia  from  Japan 
does  exist  is  no  figment  of  the  imagination,  and 
the  Land  of  the  Southern  Cross  should  accord- 
ingly be  left  unhampered  by  treaty  obligations, 
be  they  never  so  alluring,  particularly  after  her 
experience  of  Japan  in  the  war. 

The  story  of  Japan's  faithfulness  to  the  Al- 
lies during  hostilities  has  been  praised  from 
every  platform  in  the  country;  but  who  has  put 
the  other  side  of  the  case,  or  told  of  the  quid  pro 
quo  which  she  demanded;  or,  worse  still,  of  her 
actual  ultimatum  to  Australia,  while  the  war 
was  still  in  progress?  This  is  a  side  of  the 
story  which  history  will  tell  more  fully  than  can 
be   stated   at  the  present  time. 

Thousands  of  Japanese  have  gone  to  the  mines 
of  New  Caledonia,  but  though  assurance  has  been 
given  that  they  are  peaceful  artisans,  they  are 
also  reservists,  veterans  of  the  Manchurian  War. 
New  Caledonia  is  only  two  days'  steam  from  the 
coast  of  Queensland,  sparsely  populated,  but  with 
rich  resources,  and  with  a  climate  congenial  to 
the  Asiatic.  And,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Aus- 
tralian people  have  felt  that  the  Japanese  pene- 
tration of  the  Pacific  islands  is  a  potential  dan- 
ger to  the  safety  of  their  shores,  a  feeling  that 
has  not  been  removed  by  the  Japanese  mandate 
over  certain  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  nor  by 
the  rumors  of  Japan's  fortification  of  those 
islands.      » 

The  fact  is  that  Japan  possesses  easy,  com- 
fortable stepping-stones  from  Toklo  to  Thursday 
Island,  the  northern  gateway  to  Queensland,  and 
the   Achilles  heel   of   Australia. 

If  the  commonwealth  cherishes  one  idea  and 
emphasizes  one  sentiment  more  than  another, 
it  is  the  policy  of  a  White  Australia,  a  policy 
which  has  become  a  national  institution  and  the 
accepted  slogan  of  the  Australian  people.  All 
parties  are  united  on  this  point.  For  racial,  eco- 
nomic, and  industrial  reasons  Australia  cannot 
tolerate  a  large  immigration  of  cheap  labor  which 
would  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  living  and 
produce  a  hybrid  race.  This  would  not  be  fair 
to  the  Australians,  nor  to  the  Japanese,  nor,  for 
that  matter,  to  the  world.  Accordingly,  the  im- 
migration of  colored  races  into  the  country  is  pro- 
hibited, but  under  the  alliance  it  is  impossible  to 
discriminate  against  Japanese  nationals,  and 
therefore  anti-Asiatic  legislation  can  only  be  made 
effective  by  a   roundabout  dictation   test. 

The  democratic  sentiment  of  Australia,  too, 
has  been  outraged  by  the  sense  of  injustice  in 
Japan's  treatment  of  China.  Can  Britain  right- 
eously renew  a  treaty  that  admits  of  a  policy  of 
spoliation  of  a  defenseless  people  like  the  Chi- 
nese? 

And  finally  my  recent  visit  to  America  has 
convinced  me  of  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  the  regret- 
table misunderstanding  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States  is  due  to  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance.  The  treaty  will  never  be  understood 
by  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic,  who,  with  a 
weather  eye  to  Japan,  have  adopted  the  maxim 
of  "trusting  in  God  and  keeping  their  powder 
dry." 
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THE  RUSSIAN  SOUL 


IN  the  Mercure  de  France  for  June  15th, 
Z.  L.  Zaleski  publishes  a  learned  mono- 
graph, rather  than  a  readable  essay,  on  *'The 
Elements  of  the  Russian  Soul."  The  sub- 
title, **The  Russian  Conception  of  Order 
and  Liberty,"  is  a  helpful  clue  through  the 
detailed  allusions  to  seven  centuries  of  his- 
tory, and  in  the  somewhat  repetitious  psycho- 
logical discussions.  The  writer's  ideal  type 
is  the  West-European  man,  gradually  ac- 
quiring fuller  freedom  for  conscientious  self- 
development,  without  lessening  his  feeling  of 
pride,  gratitude  and  duty  toward  the  com- 
monwealth, the  ancestry,  the  past,  that  make 
his  uplift  possible:  man  that  recasts  and  re- 
builds that  past,  without  the  fury  of  mere 
destructiveness. 

But  for  the  murderous  crimes  of  her  three 
autocratic  neighbors,  Poland  would  have 
imitated  France,  the  perfect  example,  to  the 
writer's  mind;  of  such  growth.  As  for 
other  protagonists,  as  Puritan  England,  or 
Holland,  they  appear  in  these  pages  only  by 
implication,  under  the  general  term  ''the  Oc- 
cident," of  which  Paris  is  always  the  soul. 
The  expected  revival  of  Poland  is,  appar- 
ently, the  chief  hope  of  Europe.  The  writ- 
er's Slavic  name  doubtless  suggests  the  key 
to  this  peculiar  setting  of  the  world-drama. 

Russia  is  a  mass  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
more  millions,  a  mere  "biological  mass," 
with  no  past  development  that  it  desires  to 
remember,  no  real  social  consciousness,  feel- 
ing itself  free  from  all  traditions,  ties,  or 
limitations,  with  no  conception  either  of 
true  order  or  of  real  freedom.  The  paper 
traces  the  growth  of  this  terrible  menace  to 
all  healthy  individual,  national,  and  inter- 
national life. 

The  very  beginning  of  Muscovy  as  a 
power  is  traced  to  a  Slavic  conquest  by  vio- 
lence, from  Kief,  in  the  twelfth  century — 
a  conquest  swallowed  so  early  as  1238  in 
a  subjection  of  the  tyrants  themselves  to  the 
Tartars,  a  subjection  that  lasted  nearly  three 
centuries.  So  the  yoked  princess,  long 
schooled  to  hypocritical  deference  without 
their  land  and  cruel  absolutism  within  it, 
were  more  like  Tartar  Khans  than  true  Eu- 
ropean overlords.  And  to  this  day  Russia 
is  Oriental,  Asiatic.  The  two  chief  eliforts 
of  its  rulers  have  been  to  centralize  the  own- 
ership of  land  in  what  were  really  military 
and  feudal  fiefs,  and  to  keep  the  whole  peo- 
ple on  a  dead  level  of  ignorance,  helpless- 
ness  and   submissiveness:   a  policy   extended 


with  merciless  thoroughness  to  each  con- 
quered and  annexed  people.  All  social 
forces  and  institutions  that  might  aid  in  any 
sort  of  uplift  have  been  systematically 
weeded  out. 

Peter  the  Great  "Europeanized"  his  do- 
main in  Asiatic  fashion :  despotically,  and 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  autocracy,  he 
utilized  modern  inventions  and  methods,  but 
the  people  made  not  a  step  of  social  pro- 
gress. Peter  only  perfected  in  Russia  a  re- 
sistless but  servile  bureaucracy  of  the  Ger- 
man type.  His  best  tools  were  actual  Ger- 
mans, as  their  successors  have  been  ever 
since. 

But  indeed,  is  not  the  Romanoff  dynasty  itself, 
sprung  from  the  Gottorp-Holsteiners,  truly  Ger- 
man in  blood  and  character?  .  .  .  Peter  the 
Third  frankly  declared  himself  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia's vassal.  Catharine  II,  German  herself,  while 
petting  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  stamped  out  the 
first  sparks  of  national  literature.  .  .  .  They 
were  all  champions  of  Germanism,  seated  on  the 
throne  of  the  Czars  but  waging  war  on  Slavism 
"as  if  they  were  still  tenants-in-chief  of  the 
Tartar  Khans!" 

Later  still,  to  be  sure,  Czars  like  Nicho- 
las I  (1825-55)  regarded  themselves  as  the 
chief  bulwark  against  all  forms  of  the  hated 
''Western"  liberalism,  and  even  dreamed  of 
world  sovereignty.  But  the  methods  were 
always  the  same ;  blind  obedience  even  to 
servility,  discipline,  "old-fashioned  German 
•loyalty" — to  a  single  overlord — ^were  the 
only  ideals  set  us  as  national  virtues  before 
the  people.  That  people  had  no  develop- 
ment, therefore  no  real  past  to  build  on  or  to 
be  gladly  remembered.  No  class  capable  of 
working  a  constitution  ever  had  a  chance  to 
develop.  The  first  intimations  of  such  in- 
terests led  swiftly  to  Siberia  or  the  gallows. 
Every  man  was  helpless  before  spies,  inform- 
ers, and  police  tyranny.  He  who  disap- 
peared had  no  friends  to  ask  his  fate.  There 
were  indeed  rebellions,  for  hate  of  such  a 
regime  lies  deeper  than  all  seemingly  stolid 
submission.  But  whether  blind  uprisings  of 
serfs  or  more  intelligent  conspiracies,  all 
were  crushed  with  terrible  severity. 

The  commune  organizations  took  all  ini- 
tiative, and  all  responsible  business  activi- 
ties, out  of  the  peasants'  hand.  The  con- 
stant shifting  from  one  allotment  of  land  to 
another  made  him  feel  that  waste  and  indo- 
lence were  repaid  no  worse  than  thrift,  fore- 
sight and  energy.  The  common  helpless- 
ness and  mutual  distrust  gave  the  Russian  a 
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peculiar  sense  of  isolation,  from  his  neigh- 
bors, from  the  rest  of  mankind,  from  his 
own  ancestors  and  posterity.  He  is  a  sullen, 
unhappy,  dangerous  child ! 

The  pretentious  outward  pomp,  routine 
form  and  inner  emptiness  of  his  Byzantine 
church  make  ceremonies  but  make  no  living 
appeal.  In  fact,  there  is  almost  no  common 
ground  between  him  and  the  typical  West 
European,  or  modern  man  generally,  who  has 
pride  of  race,  social  instincts,  ambition,  and 
senses  of  justice  as  his  first  impulses  to  action. 

The  typical  Russian  is  glad  to  destroy  any 
and  everything  that  could  remind  him  of  the 
past.  That  being  done,  as  we  have  so  re- 
cently seen,  there  is  no  limit  of  reason  or 
experience  to  his  dreams  of  easy  wealth  ex- 
pansion, world-domination  that  he  builds  on 


the  leveled  ruins  his  first  rage  has  left  be- 
hind it. 

Perhaps  the  chief  weakness  of  this  de- 
tailed and  abstruse  study  is  the  failure  to 
present,  at  its  conclusion,  even  a  single  hope- 
ful or  constructive  suggestion.  It  ends,  in- 
stead, in  a  straggling  file  of  unanswered 
queries : 

So,  from  whatever  side  we  survey  the  actual 
state  of  Russia,  the  heavy  mass  of  the  autocracy 
shuts  off  the  whole  horizon. 

How  shall  it  be  effaced,  utilized,  or  destroyed? 
How  shall  a  way  be  attained  to  gain  an  outlook 
on  the  future  of  the  Russian  people?  Shall  this 
task  be  accomplished  by  a  progressive  (upward) 
leveling  process,  the  slow  work  of  generations? 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  will  the  present  explosion 
of  the  hatred  suppressed  through  centuries  of 
enslavement,   prove   sufficient? 


AN    ENGLISHMAN'S  OBSERVATIONS   ON 
THE  NEW  YORK  LABOR  SITUATION 


THE  v/ell-known  correspondent  and 
author,  Henry  W.  Nevinson,  of  London, 
recently  spent  several  months  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  in  New  York  City  on  May 
1,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  labor  leader, 
whom  he  describes  as  the  George  Lansbury 
of  New  York,  he  went  from  one  meeting  of 
working  people  to  another.  He  describes  the 
impressions  he  received  at  these  meetings  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian  for  May  21.  He 
says: 

My  friend  and  counselor  spoke  the  dialect  of 
English  which  is  generally  understood  here,  but 
he  was  almost  the  only  one  who  did.  He  was 
immensely  popular,  and  the  common  people  lis- 
tened to  him  gladly.  But  nearly  all  the  rest 
spoke  that  admixture  of  German  with  Hebrew 
and  other  tongues  which  carries  the  Jew  round 
the  world.  All  understood  that.  It  was  their 
mother-tongue.  Fine  orators  some  of  the  speak- 
ers were,  and  all  the  usual  Socialistic  protests 
were  much  applauded.  "The  profit  of  the  work 
for  those  who  do  the  work" ;  "The  control  of  the 
industry  by  those  who  understand  the  industry"; 
the  denunciation  of  capitalism  as  the  common 
enemy  of  all  working  mankind — those  were,  as 
usual,  the  most  frequent  sentiments  and  the  most 
applauded.  But  most  noticeable  to  me  was  the 
repeated  claim  not  merely  to  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours,  but  to  the  finer  sides  and  interests 
of  life — to  the  best  in  art  and  music  and  letters. 
The  claim  was  for  the  fullness  of  life — "life 
more  abundant,"  as  the  old  teacher  said.  "All 
the  best  of  life  for  those  who  create  the  means  of 
life" — that  was  the  persistent  cry. 

Certainly  the  working  people  here  do  not  get 
what   is   called    the   best   of    life    any   more    than 


anywhere  else.  The  contrast  between  their  state 
and  the  state  of  those  who  (in  common  language) 
do  get  the  best  is  sharper  here  than  even  in 
London.  The  workers  live  on  both  sides  of  this 
thin  island,  but  especially  on  the  east  side.  The 
rich  live  and  have  their  offices  down  a  long 
streak  in  the  centre,  most  of  the  offices  being  in 
the  superb  skyscrapers  clustered  in  so  beautiful 
a  group  at  the  south  end  or  "Down  Town,"  and 
most  of  the  great  houses  or  "apartment  buildings" 
lining  the  great  avenues  running  north — Park 
Avenue,  Madison  Avenue,  Fifth  Avenue,  Central 
Part  West,  and  one  or  two  more.  The  streets 
where  the  workers  live  represent  what  I  suppose 
New  York  was  like  before  the  genius  of  the  archi- 
tect McKim  and  his  followers  converted  her  into 
the  most  beautiful  of  cities.  Some  few  of  the 
streets  retain  relics  of  our  fine  Georgian  build- 
ing and  classic  simplicity.  But  most  of  them  are 
the  wretched  products  of  about  sixt>'  years  ago 
— dull  red  brick  or  dull  brownstone  houses,  three 
or  four  stories  high,  all  alike,  all  damned,  all 
crammed. 

So  from  morn  to  dewy  eve  I  progressed  from 
hall  to  hall.  In  each  there  was  the  same  kind 
of  audience — furniture  makers,  tailors  (the  great 
majority),  or  white  goods  makers  (chiefly  girls)  ; 
in  each  there  was  the  same  kind  of  speeches;  in 
each  the  same  protestation,  and  the  same  peace. 
The  leading  reactionary  paper  here  declares  that 
"the  mad  dog  of  internationalism  is  frothing  at 
the  mouth."  The  mouth  is  there,  but  it  refuses 
to  froth,  though  at  every  corner  a  truncheon 
awaits  the  event.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  rather  pe- 
culiar absence  of  popular  indignation  in  the  city, 
and  perhaps  in  the  whole  continent.  I  suppose 
the  races  are  too  distributed  or  too  numerous  to 
concentrate.  There  is  also  a  fairly  general  pros- 
perity. Prices  are  rising  with  terrible  speed,  but 
wages  for  the  manual  worker  have  risen  faster. 
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THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE  IN  DANGER 


AN  ARTICLE  published  in  Natural 
History  (New  York)  by  Dr.  William 
T.  Hornaday,  director  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park,  will  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  breasts  of  most  American  read- 
ers. Dr.  Hornaday  calls  attention  to  the 
startling  fact  that  the  bald  eagle,  our  na- 
tional bird  from  the  foundation  of  this  coun- 
try, is  threatened  with  extermination — not 
through  natural  and  unavoidable  causes,  but 
through  the  deliberate  action  of  American 
legislators!     The   writer  says: 

Two  years  ago  the  territorial 
government  of  Alaska  was  mis- 
led by  stories  of  alleged  "de- 
struction of  salmon  and  game" 
perpetrated  by  eagles,  to  enact 
a  blanket  law  and  offer  a  bounty 
of  fifty  cents  a  head  for  eagles, 
either  the  golden  or  white- 
headed  species,  throughout  the 
territory.  This  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  practice  of  the 
United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  policy 
is  against  paying  bounties  even 
on  hawks,  and  this  policy  is 
based  on  the  research  and  ex- 
perience of  more  than  half  a 
century. 

The  bald  eagle,  however,  is 
particularly  a  harmless  bird  in 
most  localities.  Living  along 
river  margins  and  the  sea-coast, 
it  has  small  opportunity  to  feed 
upon  the  game  animals  of  more 
^vooded  areas.  Its  favorite  food 
is  fish  and  in  Alaska  it  feeds  on 
the  salmon  which  die  on  their 
spawning  beds  after  spawning. 
As  all  salmon  die  in  this  way 
surely  a  share  of  them  may  be  granted  as  the 
eagle's    lawful    prey. 

Now  it  is  entirely  conceivable  that  in  small 
areas  here  and  there  in  America,  eagles,  or 
bear,  and  even  such  gentle  creatures  as  bobolinks, 
doves,  and  robins, — even  female  deer,  may  be- 
come so  numerous  as  to  constitute  nuisances,  re- 
quiring abatements  by  systematic  and  carefully 
considered  measures.  For  such  cases  New  York, 
for  instance,  has  an  admirable  wild-animal 
nuisance  law — rarely  Invoked,  however.  The 
necessity  to  kill  off  a  wild  surplus  in  a  given 
locality  has  long  been  conceded;  but  to  sweep  a 
whole  province  on  an  exterminatory  basis — by  a 
price  on  heads,  open  to  every  gunner — is  quite  a 
different  matter. 

The  reason  why  the  ill-advised  action  of 
the  Alaska  Legislature  is  so  serious  a  menace 
to  the  existence  of  the  bald  eagle  is  that 
Alaska  is  the  only  part  of  the  United  States 
in  which  this  species  is  still  common.     Dr. 


Hornaday  tells  us  that  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  where  as  recently 
as  thirty  years  ago  there  were  many  of  these 
birds,  it  is  now  impossible  to  trap  enough 
of  them  to  supply  the  demands  of  zoological 
gardens.  The  eagle,  he  says,  is  a  slow 
breeder,  and  is  therefore  in  special  need  of 
protection. 

The  mistake  of  granting  a  bounty  on  the  eagle 
in  Alaska  was  typical  of  our  Government  which 
tries  to  be  "all  things  to  all  men"  and  in  so  doing 
often  burdens  or  bereaves  the  whole  continent  In 


THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE 

(This  illustration  is  from  the  Broeklyn  Museum's  Bald-Eagle  Group,  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1914.  Photograph  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum.    The  specimens  were  collected  in  Virginia  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Rockwell) 


order  to  facilitate  the  success  of  an  insistent  few 
in  a  limited  locality — whether  they  be  lumber- 
men, fishermen,  or  fur  farmers.  Locally  in  Alaska 
there  has  been  reaction  against  the  bounty  on 
eagles  and  the  law  will  eventually  be  repealed. 
In  the  last  session  of  the  territorial  legislature, 
Senator  D.  A.  Sutherland  led  a  movement  de- 
signed to  do  away  with  it,  but  was  defeated. 
May  Alaska  waken  so  that  the  repeal  will 
not  come  too  late.  When  we  know  the  very 
small  total  number  of  living  eagles  at  best,  the 
tale  of  5060  slaughtered  and  paid  for  up  to 
January  1,  1920,  is  to  American  ornithologists 
and  wild  life  protectors,  as  well  as  to  patriotic 
citizens  of  the  country,  distinctly  discon- 
certing. 

Civilization  Is  against  the  eagle.  It  is  robbing 
it  of  its  lawful  prey,  and  giving  It  nothing  in 
return.  Far  too  much  has  this  bird  of  our 
national  history  been  flouted  and  neglected. 
We  must  honor  it  more,  protect  It  better, 
or  see  It  wholly  disappear  from  the  land  of  our 
fathers. 
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GERMANY  IN  LATIN -AMERICAN  TRADE 

BEFORE  THE  WAR 

IN  the  July  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Mr.  Wells  shows  that  the  chief  business  of 
Pan-American  Union  Mr.  William  C.  many  German  traders  was  in  American 
Wells  exposes  the  fallacy  of  the  statement  goods,  and  the  chief  business  of  some  German 
frequently  repeated  in  recent  years  to  the  ship  lines  was  to  carry  these  goods,  and  of 
effect  that  prior  to  August  1,  1914,  Ger-  German  banks  to  handle  the  payments, 
many  had  outdistanced  all  competitors  save  The  German  buyers  of  country  produce 
England  in  the  Latin-American  market,  and  shipped  very  little  of  it  to  Germany,  but 
had  practically  driven  the  United  States  most  of  it  to  the  United  States.  Official 
from  the  field.  statistics  show  that  Latin  America  before 
Mr.  Wells  shows  at  the  outset  that  under-  the  war  imported  50  per  cent,  more  goods 
Iving  German  commercial  relations  with  from  the  United  States  than  from  Germany. 
Latin  America  > were  certain  economic  condi-  The  fact  is,  that  the  German  trader  had  to 
tions  that  had  much  weight  in  determining  sell  American  and  British  goods  or  go  to  the 
Germany's  trade  policy.  Thus  the  food-  wall.  "Germany  could  not  compete  except 
stuffs  such  as  Latin  America  was  capable  of  in  a  few  lines,  and  Germany  could  not  take 
supplying  were  not  needed  by  Germany  in  any  large  amount  of  Latin-American  prod- 
large  quantities.  Her  food  imports  from  uce.  Self-interest  drove  the  German 
Latin  America  consisted  mainly  of  coffee  trader  to  do  what  no  doubt  he  did  not  want 
and  cocoa.  As  for  industrial  raw  material,  to  do,  but  what,  nevertheless,  he  was  forced 
the  German  industries,  being  limited  in  size  to  do." 

as  compared  with  those  of  the  United  States,  ^                r     •     a        •                    •        .            . 

,  ,                                   ,                      11    r       ^-           x  in   many   Latin-American     countries    thousands 

could  not  use  more  than  a  small  traction  ot  ^^   producers    believed    that   only    England    and 

Latin-American  raw  products  that  were  con-  Germany  bought  the  produce.     The  illusion  in 

sumed    in    large    quantities    by    the    United  respect    to    Germany    was    complete.      Germans 

States.      Even    in    the    matter    of    supplying  ^o^g^t    the    stuff ;    pmyment    ^yas    through    Ger- 

c               ,             ,                     T     ^-        A          •  "lan    banks,    and    German    ships    took    it    away, 

manufactured    products    to    Latm    America,  ^he    fact   that   many    German    buyers    consigned 

Germany,  while  she  had  almost  a  monopoly  not  an  ounce  of  produce  anywhere  except  to  the 

in    dyes,    toys,    glassware    and    textile    goods.  United    States    was    something   the    trader    never 

could     not     compete     successfully     with     the  thought    worth    while    relating    to    the    man    he 

TT-10             •        1       riif                 1  bought  from. 

United   States  in  the   field  of  general  manu-  On   the    side   of   Latin-American    imports    Ger- 

facture.      Mr.  Wells  states  as  a  fact  that  in  many   ranked   third.     In   fourteen   of   the   twenty 

1913    Latin    America    bought    three    dollars'  countries  it  was  a  very  bad  third,   and  was  los- 

worth   of  goods  from   the   United   States   for  jng  ground  in  detail     In  these  countries-Mexico, 

J   n         u        \.^     L  r^  Salvador,     Guatemala,     Honduras,     Costa     Rica, 

every  two  dollars  bought  of  Germany.  Nicaragua,   Panama,   Cuba,   Dominican   Republic, 

In   banking    the   Germans   usually   ranked  Haiti,   Colombia,  Venezuela,   Ecuador,   and  Peru 

second     to     the     British     throughout     Latin  — imports  from  the  United  States  were  more  than 

America  four   times   as   great   as   imports   from    Germany. 

Latin     America     produces     comparatively  Latin-American    Imports,   Fourteen   Countries, 

little  raw  material  to  supply  the  great  Ger-  1913 

man   industries   in  chemicals,   steel   and   iron.       From  the  United  States $187,350,096 

cotton  and  flax  textiles.     In  the  leather  in-      ^^^"^  g^^^^  ^"^^^n 59,752,401 

y      .         r>  i:uu-jT-ij         I'  I'om  Germany 43,822,005 

dustry    Cjermany   was    far    behind    England,  r^        ,               .  .         .                .            '      . 

JT71JJ/--I                   ^        ^v  For    the    remaining    six    countries — Argentina, 

and    England    and    Germany    together   were  ^^.^^ji^  ^hile,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  UrJguay- 

behind    the    United    States.      In    rubber    the  the  trade  was: 

United  States  had  an  even  greater  lead.  Latin-American  Imports,   Six   Countries,   1913 

One  fact  brought  out  by  Mr.  Wells  goes       I^rom  Great  Britain $255,034,179 

far  to  explain  the  very  prevalent  impression      ^^^^  Germany        175,744,2/1 

4.U   4-  4.k     TT    V  J   c^  ^  ^       IT        1  From  the   United  States 141,601,585 

that  the  United  States  was  not  selling  large  ^        i,   x     .      »        •        ,      tt  •    j    ^           ,   j 

•.-         c          J     ^     T     ^-       A          •         o^L  l^or    all    Latin    America    the    United    States    led 

quantities  of  goods  to  Latin  America.   There  ^reat  Britain  $14,166,101.  and  Great  Britain  led 

were  no  American  ships  carrying  the  goods,  Germany  $95,220,304. 

no   American   banks   financing   the   trade,   no  The  total  value  of  all  Latin-American  imports 

shops  to  sell  them,  only  a  small  contingent  of  ^^^"^  Germany  b.fore  the  war  was  less  than  the 

\^^- V*             .1                       J   r          A  output  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  any  one 

American  itinerant  salesmen,  and  few  Amer-  ^f  \   ^^^^er   of  cities   of  the   second   industrial 

leans   resident    in    Latin-American   countries.  rank  in  the  United  States. 

Aug.— 7 
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AMERICAN  NAVAL  PROGRESS 
A  BRITISH  VIEW 


SIX    14-INCH    GUNS    OF   THE    NEW   AMERICAN 
BATTLESHIP   "tENNESSEE" 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  (London)  the 
English  naval  expert,  Archibald  Hurd, 
writes  with  great  frankness  concerning 
American  naval  progress  and  its  bearing  on 
the  threatened  waning  of  British  sea  power. 
His  article  is  entitled,  "Shall  We  Suffer 
Eclipse  By  Sea?" 

Mr.  Hurd  reminds  his  English  readers  of 
the  time,  early  in  the  last  century,  when 
America's  sea  tonnage  almost  equalled  that 
of  Great  Britain.  He  notes  a  tendency 
among  Englishmen  to  conclude  that  their 
supremacy  on  the  seas  is  an  "inalienable  heri- 
tage," and  that  America  can  never  again  be 
a  serious  rival.  When  Germany  was  ex- 
panding its  navy  a  similar  attitude  was  as- 
sumed towards  that  power.  There  was  a 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  Germans  were 
not  seamen  and  that  they  did  not  understand 
foreign  trading.  Englishmen  were  wrong  in 
those  assumptions,  and  Mr.  Hurd  believes 
that  they  should  now  brush  aside  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  United  States  can  never  com- 
pete with  then  on  the  sea,  and  concentrate 
their  attention  "without  ill-feeling,  much 
less  animosity,  on  the  inevitable  contest 
which  is  now  opening." 

When  Secretary  Daniels  declared  that  the 
American  navy  "must  be  second  to  none  in 


the  world"  he  was,  says  Mr.  Hurd,  indulg- 
ing in  no  empty  and  boastful  phrase.  This 
British  expert  is  willing  to  stake  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  prophet  on  this  explicit  prediction, 
which  he  puts  in  italics: 

//  naval  poiver  is  to  be  judged  by  the  number 
of  most  efficient  capital  ships  possessed  by  any 
country,  then  ivithin  three,  or  at  most  four  years, 
the  American  fleet  luill  have  outdistanced  the 
British  fleet. 

Mr.  Hurd  bases  his  rather  startling  state- 
ment on  the  following  official  showing: 

Relative   Naval   Strength — 1924 
Class 

First-Class  Bauleships:  British   (15  in.  guns) 

Royal  Sovereign   , 5 

Queen   Elizabeth 5 

10 
American   (16  in.  guns) 

Indiana    6 

W asJiington    4 

10 
Second-Class  Battleships:    British  (13.5  in.  guns) 

Iron   Duke    4 

King  George  V 3 

Orion    4 

Erin    1 

Canada     1 

13 
American    (14  in.  guns) 

California    2 

Ne<io  Mexico    3 

Pennsylvania    2 

Oklahoma    2 

Nevj   York    2 

11 
First-Ciass  Battle  Cruisers:  British   (15  in.  guns) 

Hood    1 

Renovun    2 


American  (16  in.  guns) 
Lexington    6 


Second-Class  Battle  Cruisers: 


Tiger 
Lion    , 


6 

British 

(13.5  in.  guns) 

1 

2 


British 

First-Class  Capital   Ships 13 

Second-Class  Capital   Ships 16 

American 

First-Class  Capital   Ships 16 

Second-Class   Capital   Ships 11 
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By  1923  or  '24,  according  to  Mr.  Hurd, 
there  will  be  only  three  major  navies  in  the 
world — the  American,  with  sixteen  first- 
class  capital  ships,  the  British  with  thirteen, 
and  the  Japanese  with  two.  If,  however, 
this  classification  is  ignored  and  account  is 
taken  of  all  ships  of  the  line  mounting  13.5- 
inch  guns,  the  standing  of  these  three  fleets 
will  be:  first,  the  British  Navy,  with  twenty- 
nine  units;  second,  the  United  States  Navy, 
with  twenty-seven ;  and  third,  the  Japanese 
Navy,  with  eleven. 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  merchant  ship- 
ping, and  surveying  ship-building  develop- 
ments in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hurd  con- 


cludes with  this  bit  of  well-considered  advice': 

We  in  this  insular  country  cannot  recognize 
too  soon  that  in  the  immediate  future  we,  as  the 
foremost  sea-carriers  of  the  world,  shall  be  con- 
fronted with  keen  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
American  and  other  mercantile  marines.  So  long 
as  that  competition  is  conducted  with  justice  and 
equity,  we  shall  have  no  cause  of  complaint; 
and,  even  if  American  shipping  is  subsidized  or 
otherwise  favored  by  state  policy,  it  will  behoove 
us  to  watch  the  course  of  events  without  feelings 
of  bitterness  or  animosity.  We  possess  no  in- 
alienable right  to  the  position  of  the  sea-carriers 
of  the  world,  and  if  we  are  to  regain  our  primacy 
we  must  do  so  by  offering,  as  we  offered  in  1914 
and  earlier  years,  the  most  efficient  service,  and, 
for  the  rest,  place  our  reliance  on  the  sea  instinct 
and   sea   aptitudes   which  we   have   inherited. 


WHY  MORE  COTTON  SHOULD  BE 

GROWN 


NORTH  AMERICA  and  some  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  find  one  of  their 
most  important  sources  of  revenue  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  textiles  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  cotton  itself.  The  cotton  indus- 
try in  Manchester  (England)  is  immense, 
while  in  the  United  States  both  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  cotton  are  of  utmost 
importance. 

''What,"  asks  the  editor  of  La  Revista 
Economia  y  Ftnanzas  (Buenos  Aires),  *'is 
the  cotton  situation  in  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic to-day?"  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  repub- 
lic is  fitted  for  cotton  cultivation.  Besides 
the  territories  of  Chaco,*  Formosa,  and 
Misiones  (all  well  watered),  there  are  the 
provinces  of  Corrientes,  Tucuman,  Salta, 
Jujuy,  Santiago  del  Estero,  Catamarca, 
Norte  de  Santa  Fe  and  Entre  Rios — all 
possessing  land  and  climate  suitable  for 
raising  this  staple.  In  spite  of  this,  eight- 
een years  after  the  recognition  of  this  fact 
by  the  government,  but  600  tons  were  sent 
outside  the  country! 

Unfortunately  the  industry  has  not  been 
aided  in  a  practical  manner  by  the  govern- 
ment. Its  effort  has  gone  no  further  than 
the  issue  of  a  few  leaflets  on  cotton-grow- 
ing. Now  this  .governmental  inaction  is 
bearing  its  fruits.  Although  eighteen  years 
have  passed  the  Argentine  must  import  most 
of  its  cotton,  either  in  the  form  of  textiles, 
or^  the  cotton  thread  for  weaving,  at  high 
prices.  Were  this  produced  at  home,  the 
cost  could  be  halved.  Moreover,  with  the 
additional    cargo    space    saved    in    incoming 


vessels,  business  in  general  would  be  given 
relief. 

To-day  the  small  amount  of  cotton  raised 
at  home  can  be  marketed,  at  a  fair  profit,  at 
at  about  three-fourths  the  price  of  the  im- 
ported and  with  the  advantage  of  quantity 
production  costs  could  doubtless  be  still  fur- 
ther lowered. 

Other  countries  of  South  America  pos- 
sessing suitable  lands  and  climate  have 
known  how  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Peru  has  put  more  than  180,000  hectares 
of  land  into  cotton  cultivation,  while  Brazil 
two  years  ago  held  a  great  cotton  exposition 
in  which  was  shown  the  product  of  Bra- 
zilian looms — every  variety  of  cloth  from  the 
coarsest  to  the  most  dainty.  These  coun- 
tries, doubtless,  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
economic  defense  backed  by  the  government. 

It  is  a  serious  fault  that  the  Argentine 
Government  has  been  willing  for  many 
years  to  see  25,000,000  pesos  (the  peso  is  to- 
day about  96  cents  American)  a  year  for 
cotton  paid  to  other  countries.  This  money 
might  well  have  stayed  in  the  Republic,  if 
the  territory  of  Chaco  had  been  properly 
helped.  It  is,  indeed,  lamentable  to  see  the 
authorities  overlook  this  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish at  a  small  expense  an  industry  of  the 
first  importance. 

Leaflets  of  instructions  (for  colonists  that 
do  not  exist),  speeches  and  conferences  do 
not  bring  results.  The  government  should 
stop  these  foolish  expenditures  at  once.  In 
the  place  of  present  inaction  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  ought  to  arrange   to   import 
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PICKING    COTTON    IN    ARKANSAS   FIELDS 


at  once  from  North  America,  Peru  and 
Eg3Tt  (respectively)  a  ton  of  the  best  qual- 
ity and  known  type  of  cotton  seed,  giving  it 
to  the  regional  school  of  agriculture  at 
Chaco  to  be  increased  and  give  the  resultant 
seed  free  to  each  colony  asking  for  it. 

Afterw^ard,  in  view  of  the  indubitable  in- 
flux of  population  to  the  cotton-growing 
areas,  the  land  should  be  divided  into  50,000 
hectares  in  each  territory,  and  again  into 
1000  lots  of  fifty  each  which  the  executive 
could  give  to  those  immigrants  (of  any 
nationality).  All  land  to  be  located  in  the 
best  places  and  under  best  possible  condi- 
tions. Passage  of  workmen  (day  laborers) 
to  the  cotton  districts  should  be  facilitated 
by  the  means  of  a  rebate  of  20  per  cent,  of 
the  regular  railroad  fare — as  was  done  for 
the  harvest  hands  in  the  provinces  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Santa  Fc  and  Cordoba. 

This  homestead  act  would  not  result  in 
rhe  immediate  filling  of  all  free  territory, 
but  that  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  de- 
sired. 

The  above,  according  to  this  Argentine 
writer,  is  the  true  way  to  encourage  cotton- 
raising,  to  make  the  Argentine  independent 
of  the  world  eventually,  both  for  raw  and 
finished  material,  and  the  expense  would  be 
comparatively  small — being  more  than  re- 
paid  in   a   few  years   by   additional   taxes  to 


government  and  the  freeing  of  new  capital, 
now  sent  abroad,  for  home  use. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  thinks  on  this  question,  what 
means  are  being  taken  to  assure  cotton  to  dif- 
ferent nations.  L^Expansion  Economique, 
(Paris)  briefly  outlines  the  situation  as  fol- 
lows: 

To-day  the  United  States  furnishes  five-eighths 
of  the  cotton  of  the  world  and  shows  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  consume  all  its  product  at  home. 

Before  the  war  England  got  85  per  cent,  of  its 
cotton  from  the  United  States.  To-day  England 
is  taking  means  to  intensify  cotton  culture  in  the 
colonies  of  Mesopotamia,  South  Africa,  Nigeria, 
Uganda,  Egypt,  and  Australia  (the  last-named 
country  being  a  newcomer  in  the  cotton  world). 

In  British-India  in  1919  was  raised  5,668,000 
bales  of  400  pounds  each,  against  3,282,000  bales 
in  1918.  The  yield  per  acre  increased  from  sixty- 
seven  pounds  in  1918  to  102  pounds  in  1919. 
Bombay   raised  27  9/10  per  cent,  of  the   amount.^ 

At  Natal,  investigation  shows  the  feasibility  of 
raising  cotton.  In  Northern  Australia  land  for- 
merly rated  as  desert  has  been  found  suitable  for 
cotton-growing. 


^  For  purixises  of  comparison  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
dicts (July  2,  1920)  that  the  United  States  cotton  crop 
will  probably   be    11,450,000  bales. 

The  effect  of  such  increased  production  must  event- 
ually reach  the  United  States  cotton-growers,  though 
Indian  and  Australian  cotton,  if  manufactured  into 
goods  at  Manchester,  will  have  to  suffer  in  competition 
on  account  of  high  freight  charges  based  on  the  great 
distances  between   source   and    factories. 
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BUILDINGS  OF  INGLEWOOD.  CALIFORNIA.  WITH  FRONTS  THROWN  DOWN  BY  EARTHQUAKE  SHOCKS  IN  JUNE 

RECENT  CALIFORNIA  EARTHQUAKES 


JUST  before  the  severe  earthquake  shocks 
in  southern  California  in  June  last,  there 
appeared  in  the  Scientific  Monthly  a  careful 
study  of  earthquake  shocks  that  occurred  in 
that  State  during  the  years  1915-18,  inclu- 
sive, from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Andrew  H.  Pal- 
mer, of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

Dr.  Palmer  found  that  in  those  four  years 
California  had  a  total  of  357  earthquakes.  A 
table  of  the  months  of  occurrence  shows  that 
earthquakes  are  far  more  frequent  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  summer  dry  season  than 
during  the  winter  wet  season.  But  during 
every  month  at  least  one  earthquake  was  felt 
somewhere  in  the  State.  Earthquakes,  as 
is  general  known,  are  more  frequent  at  night 
than  during  the  daytime,  and  it  appears  that 
in  California  there  are  two  maximum  and 
two  minimum  hours  of  occurrence.  The  ex- 
treme maximum  occurs  at  1 1  P.M.  and  the 
extreme  minimum  at  5  P.M.  A  secondary 
maximum  occurs  at  5  A.M.  and  a  secondary 
minimum  at  1  A.M. 

As  to  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  which  ad- 
mittedly is  not  well  understood,  Dr.  Palmer 
is  convinced  that  most  if  not  all  California 
earthquakes  are  due  to  slippings  and  slidings 
of  the  earth's  crust  for  short  distances  along 
fault  planes.     The  cause  may  be  the  strain 


imposed  by  some  powerful  force  from  with- 
out, or  it  may  be  simply  the  contraction  of 
the  earth  itself. 

The  late  Professor  Edward  S.  Holden, 
of  the  University  of  California,  made  a  study 
of  earthquakes  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  129 
years — 1769-1897  inclusive.  His  conclu- 
sion was  that  for  any  particular  locality  the 
number  of  really  heavy  shocks  was  quite 
small.  At  San  Francisco  there  have  been  but 
three  destructive  shocks  and  four  exception- 
ally heavy  earthquakes  in  a  hundred  years. 
For  the  State  at  large  the  most  destructive 
earthquakes  of  modern  times  have  been  those 
of  1800,  1812,  1872,  and  1906.  After  her 
disastrous  experience  of  1906,  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  reconstructed  her  water  sys- 
tem in  such  a  way  that  an  earthquake  could 
not  again  destroy  its  efficiency.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  building  construction  it  has  been 
learned  that  steel  frame  and  reenforced  con- 
crete buildings  will  stand  through  a  severe 
earthquake.  Wooden  buildings  will  yield  to 
strains  and  often  remain  unharmed  in  de- 
structive shocks.  The  type  of  building  most 
easily  destroyed  is  brick  and  concrete  block, 
and  the  primitive  adobe,  still  in  use  among 
Mexicans  and  Indians,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  type  of  all. 
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In  concluding  his  article,  Dr.  Palmer  ex- 
poses the  falsity  of  beliefs  once  prevalent 
concerning  the  danger  from  earthquakes. 
The  actual  danger  to  one  living  in  any  par- 
ticular locality  in  California,  he  says,  is  small 
indeed.  Though  written  almost  fifty  years 
ago,    these   words   of    General    Hardenburg, 


U.  S.  Surveyor  General,  are  still  true  to  fact: 

Reasoning  from  the  foregoing  historical  facts, 
I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  earthquakes 
of  California  are  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as 
is  generally  supposed;  in  fact,  that  they  are  far 
less  dangerous  to  life  and  property  than  are  the 
hurricanes  of  the  South,  or  the  summer  tornadoes 
of  the  North. 


THE  CAR  SHORTAGE  AND  THE  FARMER 

HOW     the     nation-wide     transportation      gent   need   of    100,000   new    freight   cars    at 
shortage   is   effecting   our    agricultural      once,     The   Esch-Cummins  law   apportioned 

Interests  is  clearly  set  forth  by  United  States      $75,000,000  for  freight  cars,  but  this  would 

Senator  Arthur   Capper   in  one  of  his  farm      provide    only    a     fraction     of     the     number 

papers,    the   Kansas   Farmer  and   Mail   and      needed,  and  cannot  afford  practical  relief  for 

Breeze.  some  months  to  come.     Meanwhile,  this  ex- 

Writing  just  before  the  recent  wheat  har-      isting  paralysis  of  transport   in   many  parts 

vest   in   Kansas,   Senator   Capper   states   that      of   the   country  is   playing   directly   into   the 

in  one  day  recently  fifty  grain  elevators  in      hands  of  the  profiteer.     As  Senator  Capper 

that  State  could  get  only  seven  empty  freight      remarks: 

cars    in    w^hich     to    ship    grain. 

Kansas    had    approximately    25,- 

000,000    bushels    of    last    year's 

wheat    still    in     farm    bins    and 

small  elevators.    It  was  estimated 

that  to  get  this  wheat  to  market 

would     reqyire     the     loading    of 

about    480    cars    every    day    for 

sixty   days.      With   this   situation 

confronting     them,     the     Kansas 

farmers     began     the     harvest    of 

another  100,000,000  bushel  wheat 

crop  which  will  more  than  load 

80,000   grain    cars.      Where    are 

they  to  get  the  cars? 

While   enormous   quantities  of 

grain  sold  last  December  for  ex- 
port are  still  standing  In  the  ter- 
minal   elevators    at    Minneapolis, 

not  less  than  3,000,000  persons — 

mostly   children — are   said    to   be 

starving  to  death  at  this  moment 


(c)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

HON.   ARTHUR   CAPPER 


Warehouses  are  full  of  wool,  full 
of  hides,  coffee,  sugar,  flour.  A  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  food  is  im- 
pounded in  Chicago's  storage  houses 
alone.  These  supplies  are  doled  out 
as  sparingly  as  possible  to  maintain 
"shortages"  and  keep  up  prices;  also, 
in  many  instances,  cars  are  lacking 
to  transport  goods  from  places  where 
they  are  plentiful  to  other  points 
where  they  are  scarce  and  in  great 
demand. 

When,  on  top  of  this  critical  situa- 
tion, after  eighteen  months  of  prom- 
ises of  wage  relief  and  postponed 
fulfillment,  the  switchmen's  strike 
for  more  pay  came  along  with  the 
resulting  congestion  at  terminals,  the 
railway  managers  in  desperation 
were  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to 
take  over  the  routing  of  the  tides  of 
traffic.  There  has  been  some  no- 
ticeable improvement  since,  some  re- 
lief, but  it  is  of  the  drop-in-the- 
bucket  kind,  for,  after  all,  rerouting 
cannot   make    up    for    a    shortage    of 


in  Central  Europe.  cars   and   motive   power. 

As   Senator   Capper   states,    the   expansion 
of  our  railroad  transportation  system  has  not  One  glaring  defect  In  our   Industrial  sys- 

kept  pace  with  the  country's  growth  in  pop-  tcm,  as  Senator  Capper  points  out.  Is  the  fact 

ulation.      He  show^s  that   between   the  years  that  in  many  Instances  our  factories  are  lo- 

1906  and  1916  new  freight  cars  to  the  num-  cated    at   one   extreme    of   the   country,    and 

ber  of  150,600  were  put  In  service  annually,  their   raw    materials    at    another.      By   plac- 

while   from    80,000   to    85,000   were    retired  ing   all    our   factories     next     door     to    their 

each  year.      During  the  years    1917-19  ntw  source     of     supply     transportation      requlre- 

cars  averaged  less  than   100,000  a  year.     In  ments    could    be   cut   down    one-half.      This 

addition  to  the  resulting  car  shortage,  there  is    now    quite    generally    the    case    in    the 

is  now  a  shortage  of  3000  hjcomotives.    The  Southern    industrial    field,    and    it    Is   a    plan 

testimony  recently  offered  in  Washington  by  that  may  well  be  adopted  elsewhere  in  future 

railroad   executives   showed   there   is   an    ur-  development. 
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THE  WORLD'S  BREAD  SUPPLY 


THE  question  of  the  bread  supply  for  the 
coming  year  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Alonzo 
E.  Taylor  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
(Philadelphia)  for  July  10th.  Dr.  Taylor 
has  devoted  many  months  to  the  study  of  the 
European  food  situation,  and  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one  in  the  world  who  at  this  moment 
is  better  informed  on  the  needs  of  the  Euro- 
pean populations  than  Dr.  Taylor.  His  dis- 
cussion is  based  upon  official  data  and 
forecasts,  with  due  reservation  for  untoward 
climatic  influences.  For  obvious  reasons 
Russia  is  excluded  from  consideration,  but 
Dr.  Taylor's  conclusions  apply  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  both  European  and  Asiatic. 
Throughout  his  article  he  uses  the  word 
*Vheat"  for  bread  grains  in  general,  includ- 
ing rye.  For  his  statistical  purposes  he  ex- 
presses quantities  in  terms  of  tons,  not 
bushels. 

It  seems  that  before  the  war  Europe,  out- 
side of  Russia,  was  in  the" habit  of  producing 
from  50,000,000  to  55,000,000  tons  of  bread 
grains  each  year.  The  annual  consumption 
in  the  same  countries  ran  from  70,000,000 
to  71,000,000  tons.  Europe  usually  imported 
from  15,000,000  to  17,000,000  tons  from 
Russia  and  overseas,  and  there  was  always  a 
greater  or  smaller  carry-over.  It  is,  of 
course,  well  understood  that  the  grain  crops 
of  Europe  have  been  reduced  during  the  past 
four  years.  To  go  no  farther  back  than  one 
year,  the  harvest  of  1919,  excluding  Russia, 
gave  Europe  38,000,000  tons  of  wheat.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  importations  up  to  the 
date  of  this  year's  harvest  will  have  been 
about  16,000,000  tons.  No  appreciable 
carry-over  is  expected.  So  it  follows  that  the 
consumption  of  wheat  in  Europe  during  1920 
will  not  be  over  54,000,000  tons,  or  about  77 
per  cent,  of  normal. 

Taking  the  forecasts  for  the  present  crop 
of  wheat  and  rye  in  Europe  outside  of  Rus- 
sia, Dr.  Taylor  finds  that  they  represent  a 
total  of  39,600,000  tons.  While  favorable 
weather  may  raise  this  estimate  by  2,000,000 
or  3,000,000  tons,  unfavorable  weather  may 
reduce  it  by  a  like  amount.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  Europe's  total  supply  would  still  be  far 
below  the  pre-war  level.  The  fact  that  the 
peoples  of  Europe  have  been  able  to  subsist 
during  and  since  the  war  on  this  reduced 
quantity  of  bread  grains  is  due,  first,  to  the 
rationing  system,  second,  to  the  higher  ex- 
traction of  the  grain  in  milling,  and  third,  to 
the  use   of  so-called   stretching   substances — 


(c)  Harris  &  Ewing 

DR.    ALONZO   E.    TAYLOR 
(Leading  authoritj'   on  the  world's  food  supply) 

barley,  maize,  and  even  birch  buds  and  bul- 
rushes. 

The  consumption  of  cereals  in  other  forms 
than  bread  is  above  the  pre-war  level.  Before 
the  war  cereals  comprised  about  35  per  cent, 
of  the  calories  in  the  diet  of  the  British  peo- 
ple. They  now  represent  50  per  cent.  In 
France  and  Italy  they  have  risen  from  about 
50  and  60  per  cent,  to  60  and  70  per  cent., 
respectively,  while  in  some  parts  of  Central 
Europe  80  per  cent,  of  the  calories  of  the 
diet  are  in  the  form  of  cereals. 

What  bearing  do  the  forecasts  of  the 
world's  wheat  crops  for  1920  have  on  the 
prospects  of  Europe's  bread  supply  dur- 
ing 1921?  Doctor  Taylor  finds  that  the 
total  carry-over  of  the  present  year  for 
Europe,  the  United  States,  the  Argentine, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  will  be  approxi- 
mately 6,700,000  tons — only  slightly  greater 
than  the  carry-over  of  last  year.  But  there 
is  a  reduced  acreage  for  the  present  wheat 
crop  in  North  America.  The  last  crop  in 
Australia  having  been  a  failure,  nothing  is 
to  be  expected  from  that  country  until  after 
her  new  crop  arrives  \n  the  winter  of  1920- 
21.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  outlook  is 
not  wholly  encouraging.  Yet  improved  trans- 
portation   may    partly    relieve    the   situation. 
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NEBRASKA  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 


THE  cooperative  idea  has  fastened  upon 
large  masses  of  people  in  Europe,  to 
their  profit,  and  much  missionary  work  has 
been  done  in  this  country.  In  Nebraska, 
according  to  Mr.  Maurice  H.  Weseen  in 
the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  (Chi- 
cago), the  movement  has  accumulated  many 
adherents  in  recent  years  and  shows  promise 
of  becoming  a  dominating  power  in  the 
state.  The  first  farmers'  organization  in 
Nebraska  to  embody  cooperative  principles 
in  its  by-laws  was  located  at  Pleasanton  in 
the  fall  of  1904.  Dividends  were  fixed  at 
8  per  cent,  to  capital,  and  other  net  earnings 
were  distributed  on  the  basis  of  patronage. 
Since  1904  genuinely  cooperative  enterprises 
have  multiplied  rapidly.     Mr.  Weseen  says: 

The  great  majority  of  early  companies  were 
elevator  or  grain  companies.  But  there  were  also 
many  farmers'  telephone  companies  and  stock- 
shipping  associations.  Cooperative  mercantile  es- 
tablishments are  of  more  recent  growth  in  Ne- 
braska and  are,  in  fact,  having  their  great  day 
just  now.  Many  of  the  original  grain  and  eleva- 
tor companies  gradually  added  lumber,  coal,  feed, 
implements,  hardware,  and  merchandise,  until 
to-day  they  are  general  supply  stations  for  all 
the  farmers'  needs.  A  few  have  combined  with 
this  a  mill,  a  creamery,  or  a  general  produce 
market. 

In  the  three  months  ending  September  15 
of  last  year,  forty  cooperative  elevators  were 
organized.  There  are  about  400  in  the 
state.  Cooperative  live-stock-shipping  asso- 
ciations hold  second  place,  with  170  Farm- 
ers' Union  companies.  According  to  the  lat- 
est reports,  328  companies  are  buying  some 
merchandise  from  the  Farmers'  Union  State 
Exchange  of  Omaha,  but  many  of  these  han- 
dle merchandise  only  as  a  side  line.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Union  have 
established  two  large  mills,  one  at  Scribner 
and  one  at  Snyder.  Many  elevator  compa- 
nies have  installed  "midget"  mills.  Two  co- 
operative creameries  are  operated  by  Farm- 
ers' Union  members,  one  at  Fremont  and 
one  at  Superior,  and  two  more  are  in  the 
process  of  organization  at  Beatrice  and  at 
Superior.  At  ScottsblufiF  there  is  a  Farm- 
ers' Union  Transfer  and  Storage  Company 
capitalized  at  $100,000.  At  Gordon  there 
is  a  Farmers'  Union  Potato  Growers* 
Cooperative  Association  capitalized  at  $200,- 
000. 

Besides  such  cooperative  associations,  there 
are  many  others.  Some  of  these  are  organ- 
ized as  sellers'   associations,  some  as  buyers' 


associations,  and  many  as  both  producers  and 
consumers.  A  secretary  or  manager  usually 
assists  in  combining  the  produce  shipments 
of  members  and  their  orders  for  goods  into 
carload  lots,  and  in  disposing  of  and  distrib- 
uting the  produce  and  goods  after  shipment. 
Among  these  are  at  least  two  cooperative 
fruit-growers'  associations  and  several  cow- 
testing  societies.  Farmers  near  Champion 
have  filed  an  application  to  build  a  railroad 
34.6  miles  long,  including  sidings.  They 
claim  that  the  present  cost  of  transportation 
to  market  will  be  materially  reduced. 

The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union,  although  it  includes  by  no  means 
all  of  the  cooperative  enterprises  in  Nebraska, 
is  by  far  the  biggest  factor  in  the  movement 
at  present,  with  a  membership  of  about  45,- 
000  and  1500  locals.  This  represents  nearly 
as  many  families.     Mr.  Weseen  says: 

The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative 
State  Union  of  Nebraska  comprises  a  State  ex- 
change, a  live  stock  commission  company,  a 
cooperative  insurance  company,  and  publishes  an 
official  organ,  The  Nebraska  Union  Farmer.  A 
central  grain  association  is  being  planned.  The 
general  management  of  all  these  activities  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  seven  directors  elected  by 
members  from  seven  districts  in  the  State.  The 
Farmers'  Union  State  Exchange,  located  in  a  six- 
story  building  in  Omaha,  is  rapidly  shifting  from 
a  retail  to  a  wholesale  basis.  .  .  .  Besides  carry- 
ing a  general  stock  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  im- 
plements, hardware,  automobile  supplies,  and 
furniture,  the  exchange  has  special  departments 
which  handle  coal,  salt,  feed  and  hay,  and 
produce.    .    .    . 

The  Farmers'  Cooperative  Union,  of 
Oakland,  in  a  town  of  about  1200  popula- 
tion, now  has  a  membership  of  275  and  a 
capital  stock  of  $75,000.  During  1918 
business  aggregating  nearly  $691,000  was 
transacted,  and  net  gains  of  $8833  were 
realized. 

The  struggle  for  the  present  position  of 
security  and  influence  held  by  the  Nebraska 
cooperatives  was  a  hard  one.  Poverty,  ir- 
regularity and  lack  of  thrift,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  prosperity,  with  its  resulting  fas- 
tidiousness, has  not  helped  the  growth  of  the 
movement.  The  greatest  response  seems  to 
have  come  from  those  in  medium  circum- 
stances. Our  highly  developed  individualism 
and  eagerness  for  immediate  gain  have  hin- 
dered the  cooperative  movement  as  a  whole. 
All  the  means  of  competitive  pressure  have 
been  brought  to  bear,  and  many  times  the 
outcome  has  been  fatal. 
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Governor  Samuel  R.  McKelvie,  in  a  re- 
cent message,  suggested  a  law  providing  for 
organization  of  cooperative  credit  societies. 
Carrying  out  this  recommendation  of  the 
Governor  (who,  by  the  way,  has  been  re- 
nominated as  a  reward  for  his  excellent 
work  of  government  reform)  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  permitting  organization  of 
cooperative  credit  asssociations. 

The  cooperators  do  not  confine  their  inter- 
ests to  commercial  gain.  Saving  money  is 
but  an  incident.  The  main  purpose  is  to 
give  better  access  to  the  necessities  of  life 
and  to  satisfy  the  larger  intellectual  and  so- 
cial needs.  Classes  and  lectures  are  estab- 
lished in  history,  economics,  politics,  and 
citizenship,  as  well  as  courses  of  special 
training  for  positions  of  trust  in  cooperative 


enterprises.  Reading  rooms,  libraries,  de- 
bating clubs  and  social  centers  are  provided. 
The  consolidated  rural  school  movement  is 
also  being  pushed. 

Mr.  Weseen  carefully  analyzes  the  laws 
governing  the  case.  He  does  not  stop, 
either,  with  the  Nebraska  statutes  alone,  but 
pays  attention  also  to  the  cooperative  legisla- 
tion of  other  States.  Cooperative  produc- 
tion is  but  half  the  idea.  Cooperative  con- 
sumption and  distribution,  with  its  reversal 
of  the  theory  of  profits,  promises  a  successor 
to  the  now  obsolete  strike  weapon  of  union 
labor,  and  offers  a  throttle  to  unlimited  ex- 
pansion of  monopolies.  A  new  trail  is  being 
blazed  by  labor,  if  the  establishment  of  a 
cooperative  bank  in  Cleveland  by  railroad 
engineers  is  any  criterion. 


FROM  PARIS  TO  NEW  YORK  IN  ONE  DAY 


THIS  is  not  a  romance  of  the  Jules 
Verne  order,  but  a  brief,  well-packed 
resume  of  scientific  progress  and  prospect 
in  the  Correspondant  (Paris)  of  June  10, 
1920.  Of  course,  the  route  proposed  is  the 
aerial  one,  for  Emerson's  prophecy  has  al- 
ready come  true  and  "the  eagle  is  challenged 
in  his  own  domain."  Even  so,  it  is  a  bit 
startling  to  hear  it  decided,  at  the  outset, 
that  the  line  foreshadowed  will  run  six 
miles  or  more  above  the  earth's  surface,  to 
escape  the  sudden  storms,  heavy  gales,  and 
varyi-ig  currents  of  the  lower  atmosphere. 
Up  there,  it  appears,  even  the  temperature 
varies  little — say,  from  67  degrees  to  72  de- 
grees below  zero,  Fahrenheit,  according  to 
the  season.  The  best  speed  as  yet  attained 
by  aviators  is  stated  at  220  miles  per  hour, 
and  as  the  run  in  question  is  but  a  trifle 
over  3000  miles,  the  problem  as  stated  might 
seem  already  easily  solved — even  if  **a  day" 
be  counted  from  a  June  sunrise  to  its  sunset 
only. 

But,  as  the  discussion  develops,  it  appears 
that  some  minor  questions  are  not  just  yet 
disposed  of.  First,  as  to  the  driving  force. 
As  the  machine  rises  into  more  rarefied  air, 
the  progress  through  it  becomes,  not  easier, 
but  more  difficult — partly  from  the  greater 
weight  to  be  sustained,  but  still  more  be- 
cause that  same  lighter  air  has  less  of  ef- 
fective driving  power  when  expelled  in  the 
"explosions."  Even  at  three  and  one-half 
miles  elevation  this  loss  of  force  is  estimated 
at  50  per  cent.     Either  a  lighter,  more  com- 


pact motor  must  be  devised,  to  lessen  materi- 
ally the  total  weight  of  the  airship,  or  appli- 
ances for  condensing  the  air  as  it  is  drawn 
into  the  engine  will  be  required.  The  "turbo- 
compresser"  of  M.  Rateau  accomplishes  the 
latter  purpose,  and  such  a  device  aided  ma- 
terially the  two  American  officers,  Schroeder 
and  Weiss,  who  attained,  in  February  and 
March,  the  maximum  altitudes  thus  far 
reached,  6%  and  5%  miles  (the  latter 
officially  recorded) — these  being  the  highest 
flights  as  yet  made.  The  writer  feels  sure 
that  this  whole  mechanical  problem  is  rapidly 
approaching  solution. 

Much  more  generally  understood  is  the 
difficulty  in  sustaining  human  life  at  such 
altitudes.  The  organs  and  components  of 
the  body  are  adjusted  to  counteract  the  ordi- 
nary barometric  pressure  of  the  lower  levels, 
and  the  lungs  require  the  amount  of  oxygen 
there  obtainable.  Even  at  2^4  to  4  miles 
artificial  oxygen  supplies  are  needed.  Masks 
have  already  been  devised  which  automati- 
cally supply  this  gas  as  soon  as  needed,  since 
fliers  often  become  faint  so  suddenly  that 
they  are  unable  to  adjust  even  the  simplest 
device,  and  in  some  cases  lives  have  thus 
been  lost.  But  it  is  known  also  that  in  too 
rarefied  air  the  lungs  cannot  even  so  assimi- 
late oxygen  offered  them,  from  lack  of  other 
gases  (carbonic  oxide,  azota)  needful  to 
keep  them  in  normal  condition. 

It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
entire  compartment  for  passengers,  and  also 
the    machinists'    chamber — perhaps    the    two 
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thrown  into  one — must  be  kept  supplied 
with  air  or  normal  density.  When  to  this  is 
added  the  necessity  for  ventilation  and,  at 
least,  for  a  tolerable  degree  of  warmth,  this 
problem  is  seen  to  be  by  no  means,  as  yet, 
under  such  control  as  that  of  the  motor. 

Probably  persons  with  weak  hearts,  in 
particular,  even  when  necessarily  taking  so 
long  a  journey,  will  wisely  prefer  old-fash- 
ioned conveyances,  driven  by  steam  or  elec- 
tricity on  land  and  sea.  Even  passengers  of 
robust  health  and  adventurous  instincts  may 
feel  a  certain  instability  six  miles  above  their 
stabler  earth-home,  in  a  steel  cage  many  times 
heavier  than  the  medium  it  traverses,  upheld 
only  by  its  own  motion,  with  freezing  cold, 
lack  of  breath,  and  a  headlong  plunge  all 
in  liveliest  prospect  w^henever  the  slightest 
defect  within  or  any  unforeseen  experience 
from  without  shall  appear. 

But  the  calm  and  confident  scientist  con- 
siders rather  such  problems  as  a  workable 
series  of  four  motors,  so  reinforcing  each  other 


that  an  accident  to  any  one  would  be  a 
trifling  cause  of  delay,  at  most.  An  increase 
of  speed  to  300  miles  an  hour  will  be  wel- 
comed to  suit  early  diners  at  the  far  end  of 
the  run.  The  propeller  of  variable  speed  of 
revolution  is  apparently  the  next  word  to  be 
expected  from  inventive  science. 

Still,  some  old-fashioned  travelers  will 
find  themselves  suddenly  discovering  a  cer- 
tain weakness  of  the — heart!  But  the  paper 
is,  in  the  final  analysis,  an  assertion  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  dangerous  and  often 
deadly  experiments  and  emulation  in  loftiest 
flights. 

Each  of  these  improvements  can  be  secured 
only  through  the  experimental  ascensions  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  air.  These  alone  can  teach  the 
engineers  the  practical  value  of  each  modifica- 
tion in  their  devices.  And  therefore  we  must 
not  regard  the  pilots  who  are  struggling  to  break 
the  latest  record  as  striving,  by  useless  ventures, 
for  mere  popular  admiration.  Everything  points 
to  the  prospect  that  by  these  means  we  shall 
soon   attain   the   journey  to   New  York   in   a   day. 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  POWERFUL  RADIO 

STATION 


ONE  of  the  United  States  Navy's  most 
remarkable  war-time  achievements, 
concerning  which  little  has  been  heard, 
though  still  in  the  early  stages  when  the 
Armistice  was  signed,  is  now  being  pushed 
to  completion,  and  will  perhaps  be  o£E  the 
Navy's  hands  before  we  are  at  "peace"  with 
Germany.  This  is  nothing  less  noteworthy 
than  the  erection  of  the  most  powerful 
radio-telegraphic  station  in  the  world.  Its 
location  is  eleven  miles  southwest  of  Bor- 
deaux, France,  and  how  it  happens  to  be 
there  is  told  by  Mr.  John  W.  Kean  in  the 
Scientific  A?n erica n . 

Some  details  of  Mr.  Kean's  article  are  of 
interest  only  to  scientific  men  and  engineers, 
but  the  bulk  of  it  is  of  truly  startling  inter- 
est to  the  general  reader.  He  thus  describes 
the  origin  of  the  undertaking: 

The  erection  of  a  super  high-powered  radio 
station  in  Europe  was  the  result  of  a  decision 
made  by  a  military  committee  called  by  the  Navy 
Department,  which  met  at  New  London,  Conn., 
October  4,  1917,  and  constituted  part  of  a  gen- 
eral program  adopted  for  the  improvement  of 
transatlantic  radio  facilities.  It  was  felt  a  sub- 
stantial transatlantic  radio  service  was  needed  in 
the  ev<'nt  that  enemy  depredations  might  destroy 
or  impair  communications  by  cable. 


After  several  preliminary  discussions  it  was 
agreed  that  the  French  Government  would  fur- 
nish a  suitable  site  in  France,  properly  protected, 
and  would  erect  and  furnish  buildings,  founda- 
tions, a  water  supply  and  power  facilities.  The 
Navy  Department  agreed  to  design  the  plant  sup- 
ply and  erect  the  towers  and  to  install  equipment 
in  complete   operating  condition. 

In  view  of  the  small  size  and  inadequacy  of 
the  existing  European  stations  (Eiffel  Tower, 
Lyons,  Nantes  and  Rome)  it  was  realized  that 
the  new  station  would  have  to  carry  an  immense 
volume  of  traffic  in  the  event  that  the  entire 
communication  burden  should  be  thrown  on  the 
radio  service;  so  it  was  decided  to  design  a  plant 
larger  than  any  in  existence. 

Signals  from  European  stations  were  studied, 
and  it  was  found  that  even  a  station  as  powerful 
as  Nauen  (which  had  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
Germany  during  the  war)  would  not  be  able  to 
give  proper  service  during  periods  of  the  day 
when  fading  and  static  combined  to  produce  the 
most   unfavorable   conditions. 

Having  drawn  up  its  plans,  the  Navy  De- 
partment recruited  a  party  of  600  men,  in- 
cluding steel  workers,  bridgemen,  electri- 
cians, etc.,  and  sent  them  over-seas  in  the 
spring  and   summer  of    1918. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  transportation  prob- 
lem, special  officers  were  stationed  at  Philadel- 
phia and  at  Bordeaux  to  personally  supervise 
shipments.     The   duplicate   radio   equipment  parts 
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were  forwarded  on  separate  vessels  to  avoid  pos- 
sible loss  by  submarining,  and  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  transport  service  that  no  nniaterial  was  lost. 

Practically  all  the  tower  steel  and  radio  equip- 
ment was  on  the  station  site  in  September,  1918, 
an  incredibly  short  time  after  the  inception  of  the 
project,  together  with  a  complete  erection  crew 
and  camp.  At  this  date,  however,  the  French 
had  not  yet  started  on  the  radio  buildings  or 
power  supply  and  were  just  commencing  on  the 
tower  foundations.  The  detachment,  therefore, 
had  to  erect  a  temporary  power-transmission  line 
and  furnish  a  water  and  drainage  system.  The 
officer  in  charge  urged  more  rapid  progress  on 
the  part  of  the  French  authorities  regarding  their 
portion  of  the  work,  with  the  result  that  several 
towers  were  partly  under  way  on  the  date  of  the 
Armistice,  although  nothing  could  be  done  toward 
installing  the  radio  equipment.  At  this  time  the 
rainy  season  in  western  France  commenced  and 
all   progress  ceased. 

The  withdrawal  of  our  military  forces  from 
Europe  early  in  1919  made  it  necessary  to  dis- 
band nearly  the  entire  detachment,  the  members 
of  which  were  returned  to  the  United  States. 
The  skeleton  of  an  organization  was  retained  at 
the  radio  station,  however,  and  an  agreement 
was  finally  consummated  with  the  French  Gov- 
ernment whereby  the  Republic  of  France  con- 
tracted to  purchase  the  station  on  condition  that 
the  Navy  would  complete  it.  Work  again  pro- 
ceeded, therefore,  in  June,  1919,  the  tower  erec- 
tion being  taken  up  by  the  American  contractor, 
and  the  remaining  work  undertaken  by  the  Navy, 
utilizing  labor  from  the  New  York  Navy  Yard 
and   elsewhere. 

The  size  of  the  new  wireless  station  is 
most  impressive,  and  marks  its  erection  as 
an  engineering  feat  of  the  first  order. 
There  are  eight  steel  towers,  each  820  feet 
high — i.  e.,  265  feet  taller  than  the  Wash- 
ington   Monument.      Each    tower   stands   on 


three  legs,  which  rest  on  large  circular  con- 
crete base's.  The  towers  are  capable  of 
carrying  elevators,  and  the  French  are  con- 
sidering their  installation.  The  eight  tow- 
ers are  arranged  in  two  rows,  of  four  each ; 
the  rows  are  1320  feet  apart,  and  there  is 
the  same  interval  between  towers,  so  that 
the  total  tract  covered  by  the  plant  is  about 
a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 

The  "Lafayette  Station,"  as  the  plant  has 
been  named,  will  set  a  new  pace  in  wireless 
transmission.     We  are  told  that  it 

will  be  practically  twice  as  powerful  as  any 
radio  station  now  in  existence.  It  will  be  capable 
of  transmitting  messages  approximately  12,500 
miles,   or    half   way    around    the   world. 

France  has  a  colony  at  Noumea,  New  Cale- 
donia, which  is  just  about  half  way  around  the 
world  from  Bordeaux.  Messages  from  Bordeaux 
will  reach  New  Caledonia  from  both  directions, 
which  will  probably  develop  some  interesting 
scientific  data. 

The  present  plan  is  for  the  Lafayette  station 
to  transmit  at  the  rate  of  fifty  words  per  minute, 
or  72,000  words  per  day.  Sending  messages  at 
such  a  high  speed  by  hand  continuously  is  out 
of  the  question,  so  the  signaling  will  be  done  by 
a  mechanical  device  through  which  a  narrow  tape 
is  run  bearing  the  dots  and  dashes  previously 
perforated  by  a  special  kind  of  typewriter  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  There  are  few  radio 
receiving  operators  who  can  handle  incoming 
messages  at  this  speed  for  hours  at  a  time,  no 
matter  how  expert  they  are,  and  to  meet  this 
contingency,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  errors, 
it  is  said  that  the  French  intend  to  equip  their 
stations  throughout  the  world  with  mechanical 
receiving  apparatus  that  will  make  phonographic 
records  of  incoming  messages.  These  records 
may  afterwards  be  "played"  over  more  slowly 
and  transcribed. 
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The  War,  the  World,  and  Wilson.  By 
George    Creel.     Harper    &    Brothers.     367    pp. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  even  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  books  dealing  with  par- 
ticular phases  or  episodes  of  the  war  period. 
Hundreds  have  already  been  published,  and  lit- 
erally thousands  will  find  their  way  into  print 
within  a  few  years.  Following  the  book  of  John 
Maynard  Keynes  on  the  economic  consequences 
of  the  war,  and  Dr.  Dillon's  volume  on  the 
peace  conference  at  Paris,  we  shall  naturally 
have  a  series  of  volumes  dealing  with  the  proc- 
esses and  results  of  the  effort  to  arrange  per- 
manent peace  on  the  basis  of  the  armistice  pro- 
\isions  of  November,  1918.  Such  books  derive 
particular  timeliness  from  the  fact  that  the  pend- 
ing presidential  campaign  of  the  United  States 
is  to  be  fought  out,  in  no  small  measure,  upon 
President  Wilson's  record  as  respects  American 
participation  in  the  war,  and  more  especially  as 
regards  his  part  in  the  Peace  Conference,  and 
in  framing  the  treaty  and  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Wilson's  record  is  warmly  championed  by 
the  Democrats  and  is  severely  condemned  by  the 
Republicans.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  have 
Mr.  Wilson's  work  set  forth  by  writers  who  know 
intimately  what  he  undertook  to  do,  and  what 
circumstances  gave  shape  to  the  results.  The 
Democrats,  naturally,  will  welcome  the  appear- 
ance at  this  moment  of  George  Creel's  new  vol- 
ume entitled,  "The  War,  The  World,  and  Wil- 
son." Mr.  Creel  has  always  the  qualities  of 
frankness  and  courage,  and  he  never  apologizes 
for  the  man  or  the  cause,  when  his  allegiance  is 
pledged.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  those  men 
and  women  who  believe  in  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  his  statesmanship  are  quite  as  ardent  in  their 
loyalty  and  their  hero-worship  as  were  the  ad- 
herents of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Creel's  work 
as.  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Information 
during  the  war  period  brought  him  into  close 
relationships  of  confidence  and  intimacy  with  the 
President,  so  that  the  present  volume  is  authori- 
tative in  its  Wilsonian  point  of  view.  Demo- 
cratic campaign  speakers  will  find  this  dashing 
and  graphic  piece  of  writing  a  very  timely  aid. 
It  will  show  them  how  to  anathematize  Wilson's 
enemies  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Perhaps  the 
most  refreshing  of  Mr.  Creel's  chapters  are  those 
in  which  he  castigates  the  Englishman,  Keynes, 
for  his  cynical  attacks  upon  the  American  Presi- 
dent. The  chapters  devoted  to  analysis  of  the 
League  of  .Nations  are  useful  as  a  contribution 
to  one  side  of  the  discussion  of  that  question,  and 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  brilliant  political  tour 
de  jorce.  It  is,  moreover,  a  work  that  cannot 
well  be  overlooked  or  ignored  by  the  Republi- 
cans, however  much  they  resent  some  of  its  naees 
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Constantine  I  and  the  Greek  People. 
By  Paxton  Hibben.  The  Century  Company.  592 
pp.     111. 

With  the  amazing  spectacle  this  midsummer 
of  the  little  kingdom  of  Greece  taking  the  field 
to  the  extent  of  almost  half  a  million  men  against 
the  aggressive  and  unconquered  Turk,  while  the 
victorious  members  of  the  Entente  contribute  only 
feebly  toward  the  completion  of  a  job  that  was 

theirs     to    finish     al- 
most  two  years  ago, 
we    are    impelled    to 
study  over  again  the 
record       made      by 
Greece    during    the 
active    years    of    the 
Great     War.      The 
American  who  knew 
most       about       the 
Greek   situation   was 
Mr.   Paxton   Hibben. 
It    was    through    his 
efforts     as    a    corre- 
spondent   that    those 
remarkable    inter- 
views     with      King 
Constantine      were 
published       in     the 
American       newspa- 
pers    in     1916.     Mr. 
Hibben    believed 
strongly    that    King 
Constantine         was 
wholly    misunder- 
stood,   and    that    the    Balkan    diplomacy    of    the 
Allies    was    even    more    blundering    and    disas- 
trous   than    the    military    adventures    which    the 
words  Dardanelles,   Gallipoli  and  Saloniki  bring 
to    our    memories.     In     1917    Mr.    Hibben   wrote 
a     book     on     the     unfortunate     Constantine,     but 
America's    entry    into    the    war    led    him    to    post- 
pone  its  publication   for   three  years,    and    it  has 
just  now  made  its  appearance.     The  story  is  told 
with  great  skill   and   lucidity,   and   the  volume  is 
one   of  the   most   readable   that   has   come   out  of 
any    of    the    so-called    "side-shows"    of    the    war. 
King  Constantine  is  pictured  as  an  honest,  frank, 
intelligent  military  man  deservedly  admired    and 
loved    by   the    Greek    people.     Venizelos     is    pre- 
sented as   a   politician   of  crafty  methods,   though 
of    large    ideals    and    enthusiasms.     It    is    neither 
Constantine,  however,  nor  Venizelos,  who  appears 
in  a  very  bad   light   as   Mr.   Hibben   develops  the 
plot   of   his   narrative,    but    rather    the   diplomatic 
and  military  blundering  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments    in    their    treatment    of    the    Balkan 
situation    at    large    and    in    detail.     Mr.    Hibben 
does  not  believe  that  the  German  propaganda  in 
Greece    was    very    influential    or    important,    nor 
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does  he  think  that  Constantine's  wife,  Queen 
Sophie  (who  was  sister  of  the  German  Kaiser), 
had  any  influence  at  all  upon  the  opinions  or  the 
policies  of  the  king.  He  believes  that  Constan- 
tine  was  wholly  misjudged,  and  that  his  deposi- 
tion and  banishment  from  Greece  were  serious 
mistakes. 

My  Three  Years  in  America.  By  Count 
Bernstorff.     Charles    Scribner's    Sons.     428    pp. 

The  recital  that  Count  Bernstorff  makes  of  his 
experiences  as  German  Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton must  be  universally  regarded  as  a  contribu- 
tion containing  a  certain  amount  of  new  mate- 
rial relating  to  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
in  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  and  to  the 
circumstances  leading  .up  to  our  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  ex-Ambassador  might  have  secured 
a  wider  reading  and  a  larger  measure  of  atten- 
tion if  he  had  postponed  the  publication  of  his 
book  for  another  year.  Just  now  the  story  of 
German  propaganda  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  American  attitude  on  submarines  and  other 
issues  affecting  our  neutrality,  is  not  under  dis- 
cussion and  review.  The  immediate  political 
situation  in  Germany,  and  the  great  unfinished 
questions  having  to  do  with  German  disarma- 
ment and  indemnity  payments,  are  holding  the 
attention  of  statesmen  and  journalists;  and  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  publication  of 
reminiscences  by  German  military  leaders,  diplo- 
matists and  politicians.  The  Bernstorff  book, 
therefore,  will  not  have  so  wide  a  reading  now 
as  it  would  command  if  it  had  been  held  back 
for  future  publication  at  some  moment  of  greater 
calm  than  the  world  has  yet  regained.  Un- 
doubtedly this  volume  contains  official  corre- 
spondence and  other  information  that  historical 
students  and  writers  must  duly  consider.  The 
reader  into  whose  hands  it  may  come  will  not 
fail  to  find  its  chapters  exceedingly  interesting, 
as  they  review  familiar  episodes  from  what  to 
Americans  is   an   unfamiliar   standpoint. 

American  World  Policies.     By  David  Jayne 

Hill.      George    H.    Doran    Company.      257    pp. 

The  prolonged  Senate  debate  on  the  Peace 
Treaty,  the  platform  declarations  of  the  two 
great  parties  at  their  recent  conventions,  and  the 
prominence  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant 
as  an  issue  in  the  Presidential  campaign  make 
this  book  one  of  the  most  timely  volumes  of  the 
season.  Abstracts  of  magazine  articles  by  Dr. 
Hill  have  already  made  known  his  point  of  view 
to  readers  of  this  Review.  His  task  in  this  book 
is  to  make  clear  the  reasons  that  actuated  the 
Senate  majority  in  its  struggle  for  its  own  pre- 
rogatives. Dr.  Hill  belongs  to  that  group  of 
American  publicists  who  believe  that  a  choice 
must  be  made  between  the  League  Covenant  (as 
it  now  stands)  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  An  appendix  contains  several  of  the 
most   important    documents    under    discussion. 

Italy  and  the  Jugoslavs.  By  Edward  James 
Woodhouse  and  Chase  Going  Woodhouse.  Bos- 
ton: Richard  G.  Badger.     394  pp. 

This  book  represents  one  of  the  very  few  at- 
tempts in  the  English  language  to  set  forth  in  a 
calm    and    orderly    way    the    factors    involved    in 


the  Adriatic  problem.  The  authors  show  no 
marked  bias  in  the  dispute,  but  give  an  impar- 
tial statement  of  the  real  grounds  on  which  the 
conclusions  of  both  sides  are  based.  Aside  from 
its  value  as  an  exposition  of  the  particular  differ- 
ences which  came  so  near  to  wrecking  the  Peace 
Conference,  the  volume  is  important  as  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  diplomatic  relations  between 
Italy  and  the  Jugoslavs.  There  is  much  docu- 
mentary  material    in   the    appendix. 

The  Balkans:  a  Laboratory  of  History.    By 

William  M.  Sloane.  The  Abingdon  Press. 
412    pp. 

The  first  edition  of  Professor  Sloane's  book, 
which  appeared  in  the  early  months  of  1914, 
came  into  unexpected  use  as  a  summary  of  Bal- 
kan conditions  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War.  The  author  has  now  revised  and 
greatly  expanded  the  text,  incorporating  the  dip- 
lomatic developments  of  the  war  and  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  In  this  difficult  work  he  well 
maintains  his  reputation  for  fairness  and  im- 
partiality  as   an   historian. 

Bolshevism:  An  International  Danger.     By 

Paul  Miliukov.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    303  pp. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  criticism 
of  Bolshevism  that  we  are  privileged  to  read 
comes  from  non-Russian  sources,  we  should  wel- 
come this  attempt  of  a  great  Russian  scholar  and 
statesman  to  appraise  both  the  doctrine  and  the 
practical  outcome  of  Bolshevist  rule  from  an  in- 
ternational standpoint.  Professor  Miliukov,  who 
will  be  remembered  as  the  leader  of  the  first 
government  formed  after  the  revolution  of  1917, 
here  traces  the  progress  of  Bolshevism  through 
war  and  revolution  into  a  practical  experiment 
in  government  and  exposes  the  Bolshevist  propa- 
ganda in  other  countries,  showing  that  its  leaders 
are  aiming  at  nothing  short  of  a  world-revo- 
lution. 

Sovietism.       By     William     English     Walling. 

E.   P.   Dutton   &    Company.     220   pp. 

This  is  a  summary  of  Bolshevist  utterances, 
made  with  a  view  to  showing  what  the  real  aims 
of  the  Bolshevist  leaders  are.  The  official  docu- 
ments and  decrees,  the  speeches  of  Lenine  and 
other  leaders,  the  published  opinions  of  Maxim 
Gorky,  acclaimed  as  the  greatest  Bolshevist 
writer,  are  the  chief  sources  from  which  Mr. 
Walling  has  drawn  in  formulating  this  "A  B  C 
of  Russian  Bolshevism."  Mr.  Walling  assumes 
that  the  public  wants  to  know  "what  the  Bolshe- 
viki  actually  stand  for — according  to  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  their  own  acknowledged  words  and 
deeds." 

"Barbarous"  Soviet  Russia.  By  Isaac  Mc- 
Bride.     Thomas   Seltzer.     276   pp.      111. 

Favorable  pictures  of  present-day  life  in  Rus- 
sia under  the  Bolshevist  regime,  as  sketched  by 
an  American  traveler.  Mr.  McBride  gave  spe- 
cial attention  to  labor  conditions,  education,  the 
status  of  women,  and  the  character  of  the  Soviet 
leadership.  Interesting  documents,  including  a 
report  on  the  financial  situation  of  Russia,  are 
included   in   an   appendix. 
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The  American  Guide  Book  to  France  and 
Its  Battlefields.  By  E.  B.  Garey,  U.  S.  Army; 
O.  O.  Ellis,  U.  S.  Army;  R.  V.  D.  Magoffin. 
Macmillan.     331  pp.     111. 

American  travelers  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain passports  will  find  this  little  book  full  of 
practical  suggestions  which  should  help  them  to 
make  good  use  of  their  time  while  sojourning  in 
France.  If  any  of  our  readers  contemplate  a 
journey  to  the  battlefield  area  they  will  do  well 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book  and  read  attentively 
chapter  two,  which  gives  specific  directions  to  be 
followed  in  applying  for  passports.  There  are 
two  other  chapters  containing  things  that  you 
should  know  before  arrival  in  France,  and  de- 
scribing conditions  that  will  confront  you  upon 
landing.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  de- 
scriptive and  historical,  one  chapter  of  forty 
pages  being  devoted  to  an  outline  history  of  the 
war  itself.  Throughout  the  book  special  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  those  regions  and  battle  sites 
with  which  the  A.  E.  F.  was  particularly  con- 
cerned. A  concluding  chapter  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count of  each  American  division,  shows  where 
each  fought,  and  what  it  accomplished.  There 
are  abundant  maps  and  other  helpful  illustra- 
tions. 

Ladies  of  Grecourt.      By    Ruth    Gaines.      E. 

P.   Button   &   Company.     246   pp.     111. 

The  "Ladies  of  Grecourt"  are  members  of  the 
Smith  College  Relief  Unit  in  the  Somme.  In  a 
volume  entitled  "Helping  France,"  Miss  Gaines 
had  already  told  us  the  story  of  the  early  activi- 
ties of  this  unit,  and  in  the  present  book  the 
record  is  continued  in  a  sketch  of  some  of  the 
most  important  and  appealing  aspects  of  the  re- 
construction work  done  for  France  by  this  noble 


group  of  American  women.  Miss  Anna  M.  Up- 
john's  pencil  sketches  of  French  peasants  and 
rural  life  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
book. 

Rising  Above  the  Ruins  in  France.  By 
Corinna  Haven  Smith  and  Caroline  R.  Hill.  G. 
P.   Putnam's   Sons.     247  pp.     111. 

Observations  in  the  devastated  regions  of 
France,  made  since  the  Armistice,  by  two  Ameri- 
can women  who  have  devoted  themselves  whole- 
heartedly to  the  work  for  "the  Children  of  the 
Frontier."  By  the  use  of  pen  and  camera  these 
women  undertake  to  show  us  in  America  some- 
thing of  the  destruction  that  the  North  of  France 
has  undergone  and  something  of  the  brave  spirit 
with  which  the  population  has  sought  to  rebuild 
its  devastated  homes. 

Vagabonding  Through  Changing  Germany. 
By  Harry  A.  Franck.  Harper  &  Brothers.  357 
pp.     111. 

Mr.  Franck's  method  of  studying  countries  from 
the  pedestrian's  viewpoint — a  method  which  made 
his  "Vagabond's  Journey  Around  the  World"  and 
"Vagabonding  Down  the  Andes"  such  entertain- 
ing travel  books — has  been  utilized  to  good  pur- 
pose in  producing  the  present  interesting  account 
of  the  author's  recent  journeyings  through  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Franck  does  not  go  merely  where 
the  guide-books  point  the  way,  but  is  always 
eager  to  leave  the  beaten  track,  if  thereby  he 
may  come  into  closer  contact  with  the  "natives." 
In  going  into  Germany  he  sought  to  find  what 
the  German  people  were  really  thinking  and  do- 
ing. His  book  gives  us  first-hand  information 
that  for  the  most  part  has  been  denied  us  for  the 
past  six  years. 


AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 


History  of  Journalism  in  the  United  States. 
By  George  Henry  Payne.  D.  Appleton  k  Com- 
pany.    453  pp. 

Mr.  Payne's  history  of  American  newspaper 
publication  is  well  written  and  well  propor- 
tioned. It  is  probably  true  that  most  Americans 
think  of  "journalism"  as  confined  to  the  writ- 
ing and  production  of  daily  newspapers.  What- 
ever may  be  said  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  use 
of  the  word,  it  is  certainly  a  prevalent  conception, 
and  Mr.  Payne  has  made  his  book  conform  to  it 
rather  than  to  the  more  inclusive  sense  of  the 
term  which  would  embrace  all  periodica]  pub- 
lications. The  late  E.  L.  Godkin  was  for  fif- 
teen years  editor  of  the  weekly  Nation,  of  New 
York,  and  in  that  period  had  established  his  repu- 
tation as  a  journalist.  But  Mr.  Payne  regards  this 
experience  as  of  comparatively  little  importance 
as  compared  with  Mr.  Godkin's  later  career  as 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  The  ob- 
jection may  also  be  made  that  Mr.  Payne's  book 
has  regard  only  for  the  political  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can journalism.  Although  this  may  be  regretted, 
it  can   hardly  be   regarded    as   a    serious    fault   so 


long  as  the  author  treats  politics  broadly  as  a 
factor  in  our  national  history.  With  Mr.  Payne 
the  writing  of  this  book  was  evidently  a  labor 
of  love.  He  has  made  the  story  interesting  from 
beginning  to  end.  As  an  experienced  newspaper 
man,  he  could  hardly  do  otherwise. 

The  Influence  of  Oversea  Expansion  on 
England  to  1700.  By  James  E.  Gillespie.  Co- 
lumbia University.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
Agents,  367  pp. 

In  this  treatise  British  colonial  development 
is  approached  from  a  new  angle.  The  author 
has  made  a  serious  attempt  to  analyze  and  pre- 
sent the  effects  of  early  British  expansion  on  Eng- 
land herself.  He  discusses  these  effects  in  the 
concrete,  under  the  heads  of  social  customs,  com- 
merce, industry,  finance,  morals  and  religion, 
thought,  literature,  art  and  politics.  Such  a  dis- 
cussion is  useful  in  that  it  brings  together  for 
the  first  time  a  variety  of  materials  that  have 
heretofore  been  widely  scattered.  It  serves  to 
crystallize  and  clarify  our  views  of  a  most  im- 
portant period   in  English  history. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS 
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The     Canadian     Dominion.      By   Oscar   D. 

Skelton.     New    Haven:    Yale    University    Press. 
296  pp.     111. 

The  Paths  of  Inland  Commerce.  By  Archer 
B.  Hulbert.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
211   pp.     111. 

Adventurers  of  Oregon.  By  Constance 
Lindsay  Skinner.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press.     290  pp.     111. 

The  Fight  for  a  Free  Sea.  By  Ralph  D. 
Paine.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
235  pp.     111. 

These  four  volumes  in  the  "Chronicles  of 
America"  series  have  to  do  mainly  with  the  nine- 
teenth century.  An  able  Canadian  writer,  Mr. 
Oscar  D.  Skelton,  has  traced  the  rise  of  the  great 
Dominion  to  the  north  of  us.  This  includes  the 
successful  fight  for  self-government  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  federation.  The  fascinating 
story  of  pioneer  transportation  in  America  is  re- 
lated by  Archer  B.  Hulbert.  The  development 
of  Indian  trails  into  real  roadways,  the  use  of 
waterways,  both  natural  and  artificial,  the  birth 
of  the  steamboat  and  its  later  importance — which 
now  seems  almost  incredible — in  the  settlement 
of  the  West,  are  all  graphically  described.  The 
story  of  the  fur  trade,  as  told  by  Constance  L. 
Skinner,  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  Oregon 
history.  John  McLaughlin,  Meriwether  Lewis, 
William  Clark  and  John  Jacob  Astor  were  the 
preeminent  "Adventurers  of  Oregon."  The 
fourth  volume  of  the  group  is  concerned  with  our 
War  of  1812,  the  chief  episodes  of  which  are 
related  by  Ralph  D.  Paine  under  the  title,  "The 
Fight  for  a  Free  Sea."  The  book  has  special 
chapters  on  "Perry  and  Lake  Erie,"  "The  Navy 
on  Blue  Water,"  "Matchless  Frigates  and  Their 
Duels,"   and  "Victory  on  Lake  Champlain." 

A  Short  History  of  the  Italian  People, 
from  the  Barbarian  Invasions  to  the  Attain- 
ment of  Unity.  By  Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     580  pp.     111. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  has  been  an  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  Italian  history  for  many  years.  Although 
she  modestly  disclaims  any  attempts  at  original 
research,  she  has  at  least  one  qualification  which 
historians  of  foreign  peoples  do  not  always  pos- 
sess— a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  people,  re- 
sulting from  intimate  contact.  Popular  histories 
of  Italy  in  English  are  not  many.  This  one  is 
likely  to  be  recognized  very  soon  as  among  the 
best. 

The  National  History  of  France:  the  Sev- 
enteenth Century.  By  Jacques  Boulenger. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     412  pp. 

A  new  presentation  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV 
and  Richelieu  in  French  history.  This  French 
historian  insists  on  depicting  Richelieu  as  really 
the  "Great  Cardinal,"  rather  than  the  great 
statesman. 

My  Second  Country  (France).  By  Robert 
Dell.      John    Lane    Company.      323    pp. 

A  rather  severe  criticism  of  modern  French  in- 
stitutions, written  by  an  Englishman  who  has 
lived    in    France    for    more    than    twelve    years, 


and  who   makes   no    attempt  to  conceal    his   love 
and  admiration  for  the  French  people. 

Pan  -  Americanism  —  Its     Beginnings.      By 

Joseph  B.   Lockey.     Macmillan.      503   pp. 

This  work  covers  the  period  of  revolution  and 
the  formation  of  new  states  in  South  and  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  and  shows  the  attitude 
throughout  that  period  of  the  United  States  to- 
wards Spanish-American  independence.  Inter- 
esting chapters  discuss  "Hispanic  America  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  and  "British  Influence." 
Roughly,  the  period  treated  embraces  the  first 
three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  Brazilian  Mystic:  Being  the  Life  and 
Miracles   of  Antonio   Conselheiro.     By  R.   B. 

Cunninghame    Graham.      Dodd,    Mead    &    Com- 
pany.    238  pp. 

An  account  of  the  all  but  successful  rebellion 
of  a  sect  of  Brazilian  fanatics,  led  by  one  An- 
tonio Conselheiro,  in  the  region  known  as  the 
Sertao,  between  the  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Per- 
nambuco,  in  the  year  1897.  This  leader  was 
eventually  slain  with  all  of  his  cowboy  fol- 
lowers. 

Naval  Operations.  By  Sir  Julian  S.  Corbett. 
Vol  I.  (Text.)  History  of  the  Great  War  Based 
on  Official  Documents.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
488   pp.     III. 

Naval  Operations.  Vol  I.  (Maps.)  Long- 
mans,  Green  &  Co. 

In  the  official  history  of  the  Great  War  pre- 
pared by  direction  of  the  historical  section  of  the 
British  Committee  of  Imperial  Defense,  this  is 
the  first  volume  devoted  to  naval  operations,  and 
concludes  with  the  Battle  of  the  Falklands  in 
December,  1914.  It  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
all  the  activities  of  the  British  Navy  during  the 
first  five  months  of  the  war,  and  this  account  is 
entirely  based  on  official  reports  and  other  docu- 
ments. Besides  the  maps,  plans  and  diagrams 
inserted  in  this  volume,  there  is  a  separate  case 
containing  eighteen   maps   and   charts. 

"That  Damn  Y."  By  Katherine  Mayo. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     432  pp.     111. 

Friends  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  may  well  wonder 
why  so  uncomplimentary  a  title  was  chosen  for 
this  excellent  book;  but  they  should  remember 
that  the  phrase  was  not  made  by  the  publishers 
or  the  author.  The  truth  is  that  the  A.  E.  F. 
made  it.  A  careful  reading  of  the  book  will 
show  very  clearly  that  the  implied  condemnation 
was  quite  undeserved,  as  we  have  no  doubt  many 
American  officers  and  soldiers  would  now  readily 
admit.  We  hope  that  no  one  who  contributed 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  fund  will  be  deterred 
by  the  title  from  reading  this  book;  for  in  It 
will  be  found  the  most  complete  account  of  the 
"Y"  work  in  France  that  has  yet  been  published, 
as  well  as  the  ablest  defense  of  its  management. 
It  is  truly  an  inspiring  story,  told  by  an  impar- 
tial writer,  who  herself  had  first  to  be  "shown." 
Miss  Mayo  took  eight  months'  time  for  her  in- 
vestigation, paid  her  own  expenses,  and  formed 
her  own  independent  conclusions.  That  they  are 
so  favorable  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  real  value 
of    the    Y.    M.    C.    A.'s   contribution    to    the    war. 
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The  New  Merchant  Marine.  By  Edward 
N.  Hurley.  The  Century  Company.  296  pp. 
111. 

This  book  is  an  outcome  of  Mr.  Hurley's  ob- 
servations and  experiences  while  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  It  seems  dif- 
ficult for  the  American  of  this  generation,  in  con- 
sidering the  future  of  our  commerce,  to  think 
of  it  in  its  relation  to  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  American  ships.  For  the  half-century 
intervening  between  our  Civil  War  and  the  out- 
break of  the  Great  War  in  Europe  our  commerce 
was  chiefly  dependent  upon  foreign  shipping. 
Mr.  Hurley  in  this  volume  seeks  to  make  clear 
to  us  the  real  meaning  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  of  to-day,  and  to  outline  some  of  the 
problems  that  are  sure  to  confront  it  in  the  future. 

Ocean  Shipping.  By  Robert  Edwards  Annin. 
The    Century    Company.     427    pp.     III. 

The  fundamentals  of  ship  management  and 
operation  are  treated  in  this  excellent  manual, 
which    is   truly   a    practical   guide   for   the    owners 


and  officers  of  merchant  ships.  Such  a  book  is 
needed,  now  that  ocean  freighting  is  once  again 
becoming  an   American   pursuit. 

Ocean  Steamship  Traffic  Management. 
By  Grover  G.  Huebner.  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany.    273   pp.     111. 

Young  men  in  training  for  the  ocean  shipping 
business  will  be  further  aided  by  Dr.  Huebner's 
book  on  steamship  traffic  management.  It  has 
been  brought  well  up  to  date,  and  embodies  the 
most  important  changes  that  have  recently  oc- 
curred   concerning    ocean-going    vessels. 

International  Waterways.  By  Paul  Mor- 
gan Ogilvie.     Macmillan.     424  pp. 

In  this  volume  the  author  traces,  in  the  first 
place,  the  evolution  of  the  principle  of  interna- 
tional waterways,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
book  indexes  the  important  international  inland 
waterways  of  the  world,  with  references  to  the 
treaties  and  laws  governing  the  international  en- 
joyment of   these  waters. 


FOR  WRITERS  AND  BOOKLOVERS 


The  Lure  of  the  Pen.  By  Flora  Klick- 
mann.     Putnams.     305  pp. 

Amateur  writers  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
will  find  in  this  book  by  an  English  editor  some- 
thing more  than  useful  hints  for  would-be  au- 
thors. There  is  much  of  refreshing  criticism, 
and  a  great  deal  of  advice  on  what  to  avoid, 
both  in  theme  and  treatment.  But  above  all 
there  is,  in  the  latter  pages  of  this  volume,  a 
stirring  appeal  to  genuine  creative  genius.  It 
might  even  be  said  that  if  a  young  writer  fails 
to  profit  by  this  inspirational  book  he  had  better 
leave   off  his    attempts   to   write. 

If  You  Don't  Write  Fiction.  By  Charles 
Phelps  Cushing.     McBride.     85  pp. 

Experience,  humor  and  ability,  mixed  in  equal 
parts,  with  a  dash  of  editorial  vision  and  the 
spice  of  reminiscence,  mark  this  attempt  to  aid 
the  would-be  writer  of  informational,  or  non-fic- 
tion, articles  for  publication.  The  breezy  breath 
of  the  West  is  in  every  chapter.  It  is  a  head- 
long dive  into  a  new"  venture  by  a  man  who  has 
something  to  say  and  says  it — interestingly  and 
tersely.  It  will  pay  any  beginner — and  perhaps 
some  writers  of  experience — to  run  through  this 
hook  for  suggestions.  Mr.  Cushing's  points  about 
timeliness,  postage,  typing,  illustrations,  and  so 
on,  are  well  worth  heeding;  and  best  of  all, 
he  coaches  wisely  regarding  hard  work  and 
salesmanship. 

The  Modern  Library  of  the  World's  Best 
Books.      Boni  &  Liveright.     86  volumes  or  more. 

This  is  a  set  of  volumes  by  modern  writers 
which    brings    the    world's    best    literary    products 


of  recent  years  into  uniform  binding  at  moderate 
price  to  satisfy  with  an  astonishing  range  of 
selection  the  yearning  for  good  books.  To  pick 
out  groups  of  three  for  illustration,  let  us  name 
from  the  list  Gertrude  Atherton,  Balzac  and 
Baudelaire;  Chesterton,  D'Annunzio  and  Daudet; 
Howells,  Ibanez  and  Ibsen;  Meredith,  Moore 
and  Nietzsche;  Rodin,  Roosevelt  and  Schnitzler; 
Stirner,  Strindberg  and  Sudermann;  Voltaire, 
H.  G.  Wells  and  Oscar  Wilde.  Out  of  nearly 
a  hundred  volumes  more  than  one-fourth  are  de- 
voted to  short  stories,  verse  or  plays.  Fiction  oc- 
cupies the  greatest  space.  From  either  a  geo- 
graphic or  a  cultural  standpoint,  the  range  is 
almost  universal,  and  includes  folk  lore,  philoso- 
phy and  some  of  the  best  platform  eloquence  of 
two  leading  statesmen  of  recent  years.  Russian, 
French,  Spanish,  German,  Belgian,  British  and 
American  authors,  all  received  their  merited  at- 
tention ;  and  among  these  may  be  mentioned  Lord 
Dunsany,  Havelock  Ellis,  Anatole  France,  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  Maxim  Gorky,  Thomas  Hardy,  Henry 
James,  Ellen  Key,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Schopen- 
hauer, Swinburne,  Tolstoy,  Turgenev,  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  W.  B.  Yeats.  Many  a  layman,  hun- 
gering for  good  books  to  read  as  he  lolls  in  the 
shade  on  his  vacation  this  fall,  and  perhaps 
lacking  the  time,  knowledge  or  patience  to  as- 
semble a  collection  of  worth-while  reading,  can 
go  to  any  bookstore  and  make  almost  a  blind 
selection  of  these  books  and  feel  practically  cer- 
tain of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  That  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  service  rendered  by  the  pub- 
lishers  of   a   set   of   books   of   this   kind. 

Additional  volumes  will  be  published  each  year. 
If  these  new  books  hold  to  the  present  standard, 
they  will  be  well   received. 
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PREMIER  MILLERAND  OF  FRANCE 

The  French  Premier,  Alexandre  Millerand,  has  undoubtedly  shown  new  qualities 
of  courage  and  power  in  the  face  of  the  greater  and  lesser  European  crises  of  the  pres- 
ent summer.  About  some  questions  he  has  not  agreed  with  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
but  he  has  declared  that  the  differences  in  no  manner  affect  the  solid  basis  of  the 
Franco-British  Entente.  This  was  well  expressed  by  him  in  an  oration  last  month 
at  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  the  fallen  Canadian  troops.  Regarding  Poland, 
Russia  and  Bolshevism,  Premier  Millerand  in  a  notable  statement  accepted  completely 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  letter  of  Secretary  Colby  to  the  Italian  Ambassador. 
In  view  of  the  serious  illness  and  expected  retirement  of  President  Deschanel,  the 
personality  of  Premier  Millerand  has  acquired  additional  interest.  He  has  been 
several  times  Minister  of  War  and  was  a  Socialist  in  his  earlier  convictions.  He  is 
about  sixty-two  years  old  and  has  been  in  active  public  life  for  some  thirty-six  years. 
After  the  armistice  he  was  a  successful   Governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
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By  far  the  most  vital  of  the  po- 
Suffrage  a     litlcal  issues  of  1920  has  been  the 

vital  Issue  ■  ,  •  r  -r      •  ,1  XT" 

question  of  ratiiying  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  permanent  politics  of 
a  profound  significance.  It  has  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  ups  and  down  of  political 
parties,  and  has  no  apparent  bearing  upon 
the  fortunes  of  one  party  or  the  other  in  the 
November  election.  The  candidates  of  both 
large  parties  and  of  all  the  lesser  ones  are  in 
favor  of  the  full  political  enfranchisement  of 
women.  The  managers  of  the  campaigns 
have  not  only  supported  the  suffragists  but 
have  done  their  best  to  persuade  governors 
and  legislatures  to  ratify  the  amendment  in 
time  to  give  women  a  part  equal  with  men  in 
this  year's  decision  at  the  polls.  As  our  read- 
ers are  well  aware,  thirty-five  States  had 
ratified  the  suffrage  amendment,  while  one 
more  was  necessary  to  complete  the  two- 
thirds  as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

Pnr*f/Pre«5t.r6  ReP^^blican  authorities,  led  by 
for  the  Thirty-  Mr.  Will  Hays,  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Committee,  had 
tried  to  persuade  Governor  Holcomb  of 
Connecticut  to  call  a  special  ratifying  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature.  But  Governor  Hol- 
comb, like  the  Governor  of  Vermont,  had  re- 
mained unshaken  in  his  firm  refusal.  These 
two  Northeastern  Republican  States  had  been 
the  main  reliance  of  the  suffragists,  insofar 
as  they  had  counted  upon  carrying  the  amend- 
ment through  the  influences  of  that  p^arty. 
There  had  been  far  less  hope  of  success  in 
the  Democratic  States  of  the  South,  for  con- 
spicuous reasons.  Southern  leaders,  both 
men  and  women,  have  to  a  great  extent  held 
the  view  that  the  women  of  the  negro  race 
were  not  competent  to  vote  and  that  as  a 
point  of  principle  looking  to  the  future,  suf- 


frage should  be  based  more  and  more  upon 
the  character,  intelligence,  and  economic  effi- 
ciency of  the  individual  rather  than  upon 
mere  qualifications  of  age  and  residence.  A 
few  months  ago  it  had  seemed  wholly  prob- 
able that  a  thirty-sixth  State  could  be  se- 
cured. But  as  the  weeks  dragged  on  the 
prospects  were  not  improved.  Senator  Hard- 
ing as  Republican  candidate  had  done  what 
he  felt  that  he  could  within  courtesy  to  se- 
cure a  final  Republican  State  and  had  failed. 

.  n    ■■     ,     Governor    Cox    as     Democratic 

A  Decision  In 

the  Heart  of    candidate   had   made   a   bold   ap- 

the  South  1   ^      'T'  ^       ^'  u 

peal  to  1  ennessee  at  a  time  when 
the  currents  of  Southern  opinion  were  blow- 
ing very  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction. 
North  Carolina  had  resisted  great  pressure, 
and  groups  of  North  Carolina  legislators 
said  to  include  majorities  of  both  houses  had 
appealed  to  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  to 
stand  out  against  the  dreaded  innovation. 
North  Carolina  had  represented  to  Tennes- 
see that  a  vote  favorable  to  the  amendment 
would  force  universal  unrestricted  woman 
suffrage  upon  other  Southern  States  against 
their  will.  Finally,  the  attention  of  the  op- 
posing leaders  in  the  movements  for  and 
against  ratification  was  centered  upon  the 
legislature  in  session  at  Nashville  last  month ; 
and  when  the  issue  became  critical — with  the 
result  altogether  doubtful — on  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  of  August,  the  whole  nation  was 
watching  with  intent  concern.  Nashville, 
for  the  moment,  had  become  the  political  cen- 
ter of  the  United  States.  If  Tennessee  re- 
fused to  ratify  it  was  wholly  probable  that 
the  anti-suffrage  movement  would  take  fresh 
courage  and  that  the  reaction  against  suffrage 
would  render  it  quite  impossible  to  carry 
any  other  State  in  time  to  make  suffrage  ef- 
fective  in   the   pending   Presidential   contest. 
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Thus    it    fell    to    Tennessee    to 

I s HUG &s 6 s 

Shaping       lecord  a  great  historical  decision. 
History       j^  ^^^  Eighteenth    (prohibition) 

amendment  had  not  made  its  round  of  the 
States  under  the  emotional  spell  of  the  war 
conditions,  its  success  in  securing  not  merely 
the  necessary  thirty-six  State  ratifications,  but 
a  considerable  number  besides,  would  have 
been,  to  say  the  least,  quite  doubtful.  Thus 
if  prohibition  had  fought  its  way  in  more 
normal  times,  like  these,  to  the  point  where 
its  success  or  failure  was  turning  upon  a 
stubborn  contest  in  a  single  State,  the  situa- 
tion would  have  been  similar  to  that  which 
woman  suffrage  was  encountering  last  month 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  con- 
test was  still  pending  in  North  Carolina, 
with  poorer  chances  than  in  Tennessee.  Gov- 
ernor Cox,  on  the  twelth,  had  sent  a  strong 
message  urging  Tennessee  to  act  in  line  with 
the  suffrage  plank  of  the  San  Francisco  plat- 
form. Senator  McKellar  and  other  leading 
Democrats  of  Tennessee  were  supporting 
ratification.  A  vote  was  reached  in  the  State 
Senate  on  August  13  with  the  surprising  re- 
sult of  twenty-five  in  favor  and  only  four 
against  suffrage.  The  real  struggle  was  yet 
to  come  in  the  House,  where  the  Speaker 
was  a  resolute  "anti."  With  adjournment 
over  Sunday,  action  was  deferred  until 
the  18th,  excitement  being  intense.  But  the 
result  rather  than  the  fight  is  important,  and 
the  vote  went  49  in  favor  and  47  against. 


■ru   ji  *    Thus  was  brought  to  successful 

The  Argument  .  i  ^«^^x.^v7ii*i 

for  Slower     completion     the    great    political 

Action  ^         J 

program  entered  upon  agamst 
such  adverse  conditions  many  years  ago  by 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  It  should  be  said  on  be- 
half of  the  Governors  of  Connecticut  and 
Vermont,  and  of  various  other  leaders  of 
opinion,  that  their  opposition  to  having  rati- 
fication secured  under  pressure  upon  State 
legislatures,  called  in  special  session,  was  far 
from  being  merely  narrow  or  stubborn. 
Officials  like  Governor  Holcomb  were  not 
unreasonable  in  holding  the  view  that  consti- 
tutional changes  of  such  magnitude  justified 
the  most  patient  and  complete  deliberation. 
These  men  argued  that  legislatures,  before 
ratifying  an  amendment  which  took  away 
from  the  States  and  gave  to  the  central  Gov- 
ernment the  control  over  a  question  like 
woman  suffrage,  ought  to  have  been  them- 
selves elected  on  that  distinct  issue  or  else 
ought  to  have  been  directed  by  a  popular  ref- 
erendum upon  the  subject.  An  opinion  of 
this  kind  conscientiously  held  by  such  a  man 
as  Governor  Holcomb  is  entitled  to  respect. 


Southern 
Views  Are 
Modified 


In  a  contest  like  the  pending 
struggle  between  Republicanism 
and  Democracy  for  control  of  the 
national  Government,  it  is  natural  that  both 
parties  should  seek  to  gain  credit  with  the 
newly  enfranchised  voters  for  having  been 
effective    in   securing   the    triumph    of    their 


CHAIRMAN  HAYS  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  RECEIVING  A  DELEGATION  FROM  THE 

CONNECTICUT  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  ASSOCIATION 
(The  delegation   calkd  on    Mr.    Hays  at   the   National  ("ommittee's  headquarters  in   New  York,  where  he  told  the 
women  that   the  national  organization  and  Senator  Harding  were  doing  everything  they  could  consistently  to  bring 
about  the  ratification) 
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cause.  Whether  or  not  to  call  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Connecticut  legislature  was  a 
decision  that  belonged  to  Governor  Holcomb 
alone  to  make.  Mr.  Will  Haj^s  argued  it 
with  the  Governor  very  trenchantly  on  be- 
half of  the  Republicans,  and  Senator  Hard- 
ing went  as  far  as  the  proprieties  permitted. 
It  is  conceded  that  It  is  better  for  the  suf- 
frage cause  itself  that  the  final  State  should 
be  secured  in  the  South.  This  is  true  for  a 
simple  and  obvious  reason.  There  are  forty- 
eight  States,  and  if  the  twelve  States  stand- 
ing highest  in  percentage  of  negro  population 
had  resisted  the  amendment,  while  the  other 
thirty-six  States  had  given  it  effect,  there 
would  have  been  a  strong  feeling  that  na- 
tional suffrage  had  been  forced  upon  the 
South  against  its  urgent  protests.  The  argu- 
ment of  these  protestants  all  along  has  been 
that  the  States  of  the  North,  the  East,  and 
the  West  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  secure 
for  themselves  full  suffrage  without  forcing 
it  upon  a  portion  of  the  Union  where  it  has 
not  been  desired.  Originally  President  Wil- 
son held  strongly  to  this  view  of  suffrage  >as 
a  State  issue  rather  than  a  matter  for  uni- 
form national  action.  But  the  swing  oL  the 
national  Democratic  party  over  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  and  the 
action  of  Tennessee  under  the  influence  of 
Democratic  leaders,  both  old  and  new,  has 
gone  far  to  answer,  or  at  least  to  modify,  the 
positions  of  those  who  had  felt  that  suffrage 
was  being  forced  upon  the  South  in  bad 
judgment  and  by  untimely  methods. 

,.,.„       It  is  easy  to  calculate  hwv  many 

How  Will  -ii-  f  Ml     u 

Women  Act     millions   01   ncw   voters   will   ce 
in  Politics?     ^^.^^^^^    by    ^he    passage    of    the 

Nineteenth  Amendment.  But  no  one  can  yet 
predict  with  assurance  what  political  and  so- 
cial consequences  may  flow  from  this  change. 
Added  elements  of  uncertainty  naturally  give 
new  zest  to  politics  as  a  great  game.  The 
old-fashioned  house-to-house  canvass  of  voters 
by  political  committees  will  have  to  be  more 
elaborate,  and  it  will  be  far  more  difficult. 
The  average  man  in  times  past  has  been 
pretty  firmly  fixed  as  a  member  of  his  party. 
There  has  been  a  shifting  vote  of  Indepen- 
dents, who  act  on  personal  judgment;  and 
there  have  also  been  shifting  elements  due 
to  particular  reasons  affecting  groups.  But 
these  factors  have  always  been  recognized, 
and  party  committees  have  known  hov/  to 
study  them  and  to  make  calculations.  As 
regards  the  newly  enfranchised  women, 
however,  the  old  methods   of  political  com- 


@  Keystone  View  Co. 

GOVERNOR   A.    H.  ROBERTS,   OF  TENNESSEE,   WITH    HIS 

DAUGHTER    HELEN 

(Governor  Roberts,  who  was  victorious  in  his  recent 
primary-election  fight  for  Democratic  renomination,  at 
once  fell  in  with  the  request  of  President  Wilson  and 
called  a  special  session  of  the  legislature,  before  which 
he  championed  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  and  took  the 
lead  in  having  Tennessee  the  thirty-sixth  and  decisive 
State    in   the   ratification   movement) 


mittees  will  apply  very  imperfectly.  Women 
are  far  more  individual  and  direct  in  their 
ideas  of  public  affairs,  and  far  less  trained 
than  men  in  sinking  the  personal  point  of 
view  and  acting  on  party  lines. 

Training       ^  ^^^^  ^^^S^  percentage  of  wo- 
Needed  for     men  would  prefer  not  to  vote  at 

Ciuic  Duty  ni^^i  ^i  ii' 

all  but  to  leave  the  whole  Dusi- 
ness  of  politics  to  men.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
demonstrated  fact  that  women  in  general 
are  ready  to  believe  that  they  are  better 
represented  in  public  matters  by  members  of 
their  own  sex  than  by  men  whom  they  know 
or  about  whom  they  read  and  hear.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  enfranchisement  of 
women  will  gradually  lead  to  the  spread  of 
political  education,  and  will  have  a  tendency 
to  shape  politics  and  government  in  ways 
more  responsive  to  the  demands  of  social 
progress  and  justice.  Wholesale  and  un- 
restricted enfranchisement  necessitates  con- 
stant attention  to  the  improvement  of  schools 
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and  to  the  work  of  Americanization.  It 
might  have  been  better  to  give  the  franchise 
to  individuals  only  as  a  reward  for  their 
having  earned  it  by  acquired  fitness.  We 
have,  however,  chosen  the  opposite  plan  of 
wholesale  universal  suffrage;  and  the  very 
salvation  of  the  country  requires  that  we 
train  everybody  for  citizenship  by  the  best 
means  that  can  be  invented. 

„  ,,        „  ,     In   a   country   like  ours,    where 

Suffrage  Mahea    ,  .  •    i        i  i  j 

Parties  the  votmg  Tight  has  been  made 
Necessary  universal,  the  existence  of  two 
w^ell-established  and  well-balanced  parties  be- 
comes a  necessary  safeguard  of  democratic 
government.  The  ordinary  man  or  woman 
of  slight  knowledge  and  experience  in  public 
matters  may  sometimes  be  wise  in  acting 
upon  his  own  impulse  or  prejudice  or  con- 
viction. But  on  most  occasions  he  will  do 
best  to  act  in  customary  association  with 
many  others  of  his  neighbors  and  friends; 
rallying  around  some  standard  of  local  lead- 
ership that  in  turn  is  loyal  to  wider  leader- 
ship on  higher  planes.  Parties  are  imper- 
fect; but  without  them  adventurers  and  dem- 
agogues would  run  riot,  and  false  prpphets 
would  capture  the  votes  of  the  ignorant  and 
unfit.  Partisanship  ought,  indeed,  not  to  be 
bitter  and  unrestrained.  The  time  is  long 
since  past  for  the  old-fashioned  animosities. 
There  was  a  day  when  Republicans  regarded 
Democrats  as  little  better  than  criminals  or 
public  enemies,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  at  least  the  Democrats  had  precisely 
that  view  of  the  Republicans.  Such  antag- 
onism in  politics  has  mainly  disappeared, 
but  parties  survive  and  are  useful  as  helping 
the  common  voter  to  find  his  place  in  politics 
and  government  without  moving  in  blind 
confusion. 

_.    ,      ^.,     It   is  surprising  how  large   both 

Rivalry  of  the  ,  •  -n  11 

Two  Major  major  parties  still  are,  and  how 
small  and  variable  in  particu- 
lar States  is  the  numerical  ingredient 
that  may  shift  the  reins  of  power  from  one 
party  to  the  other.  There  are  times,  of 
course,  when  this  numerical  factor  of  inde- 
pendent voting  is  much  larger  than  at  other 
times.  But  as  a  rule,  in  all  important  elec- 
tions, the  great  majority  of  Republicans  vote 
the  Republican  ticket  and  the  great  major- 
ity of  Democrats  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 
The  best  Republicans  and  the  best  Democrats 
give  a  great  deal  more  of  anxious  regard 
to  contests  within  their  own  parties  than  to 
fighting  against  the  opposing  party.     This  is 


a  very  natural  and  suitable  process.  The 
trained  and  experienced  citizen  thinks  of  his 
party  as  an  agency  for  serving  the  country. 
He  desires  to  do  his  part  toward  keeping  it 
an  honest  and  a  capable  agency,  so  that  if  en- 
trusted with  power  it  may  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  itself.  A  party  that  was  free  from 
internal  strife,  and  that  was  wholly  occupied 
with  making  desperate  assaults  upon  the 
other  party,  would  be  quite  too  military  for 
normal  times.  It  would  be  fit  only  for  a 
period  of  emergency,  where  the  cleavage  of 
opinion  upon  some  great  problem  was  akin 
to  civil  war. 

The  National  '^his  is  merely  prefatory  to  the 
Parties  remark  that  there  is  no  such 
°~  "^  cleavage  to-day  in  the  United 
States.  The  old-fashioned  view  of  the  par- 
tisan that  his  own  party  is  good  and  that  the 
other  party  is  bad  is  a  view  that  is  passing 
away  along  with  the  old-fashioned  religious 
sectarianism.  A  generation  ago,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  each  religious  denomination  to 
praise  itself,  and  to  face  its  hated  rivals  with 
bitter  disparagement.  Even  though  the  In- 
terchurch  Movement  has  not  accomplished 
at  once  the  vast  program  that  its  most  ar- 
dent leaders  had  announced,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct spirit  abroad  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
respect  among  the  different  ecclesiastical  so- 
cieties. The  analogy  is  very  imperfect,  and 
is  not  to  be  followed  far;  but  at  least  the 
political  parties  are  not  angrily  hostile  to 
one  another,  as  they  had  been  in  early  periods. 
They  appear  before  the  country  as  reputable 
and  tolerant  rivals  for  the  honor  of  carry- 
ing on  the  Government  and  serving  the  pub- 
lic. A  body  like  the  national  Congress  does 
most  of  its  work  in  committee-rooms,  and  it 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  rare  exception 
to  find  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  oppo- 
site parties  working  together  as  close  per- 
sonal friends  and  as  associates  in  the  con- 
struction of  good  measures  or  the  execution 
of  reforms.  Yet  when  questions  arise  that 
plainly  involve  party  differences  they  "agree 
to  disagree"  and  vote  on  party  lines. 

T-    p  .  .,    .    Thus  one  may  be  moderate  and 

The  Spirit  of ,  .      ,  .      ■' 

Candidates     discriminating,     and     yet     be     a 

this  Year  .  ^^  .  r       1  • 

Strong  adherent  or  his  own 
party.  In  our  opinion  the  Democrats  will 
gain  nothing  for  themselves  by  seeking  to 
disparage  Senator  Harding,  and  the  Repub- 
licans will  be  equally  unwise  if  they  should 
try  to  belittle  Governor  Cox.  One  or  the 
other  of    these   two   men   will   be    the   next 
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SENATOR  HARDING  IN  CONFERENCE  WITH  LEADING  REPUBLICAN  CAMPAIGN  DIRECTORS 

(Seated,  left  to  right:  Will  H.  Hays,  of  Indiana,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee;  Senator 
Harding,  and  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  of  Ohio,  manager  of  Senator  Harding's  pre-convention  campaign.  Standing, 
left  to  right:  Fred  W.  Upham,  of  Illinois,  treasurer  of  the  Republican  National  Committee;  Clarence  F.  Miller,  of 
Minnesota,  secretary;  A.  T.  Hert,  of  Kentucky;  Jake  L.  Hamon,  of  Oklahoma;  ex-Senator  John  W.  Weeks,  of 
Massachussets,   and  Charles  D.    Hilles,  of  New  York) 


President  of  the  United  States.  The  one 
who  is  elected  will  do  his  best  to  meet  the 
perplexing  duties  of  the  office.  They  have 
been  personal  friends  for  many  years,  and 
would  certainly  have  continued  to  be  friends 
if  they  had  not  been  nominated  at  this  time 
by  rival  parties  for  the  most  powerful  office 
in  the  world.  Together,  they  have  brought 
fresh  credit  and  honor  to  Ohio,  and  they  can 
afford  to  maintain  a  most  friendly  spirit. 
One  or  the  other  of  them  must  be  defeated. 
But  if  Senator  Harding  is  defeated,  it  will 
not  be  due  to  any  words  or  acts  of  Governor 
Cox.  And  if  Governor  Cox  is  defeated,  he 
will  have  no  occasion  to  lay  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  door  of  his  old  friend  and  neigh- 
bor. Senator  Harding.  Both  are  alike  sub- 
ject to  forces  beyond  their  power  of  mastery. 
Thus  each  may  await  the  result  of  election 
day  with  entire  serenity,  knowing  that  the 
political  momentum  that  will  bring  about  the 
decision  this  year  can  be  controlled  or  guided 
only  to  a  slight  extent  by  any  one  man  or  any 
set  of  leaders.  Naturally,  attacks  of  a  per- 
sonal or  partisan  sort  on  one  side  lead  to 
retorts  in  kind ;  but  this  exchange  of  small 
shot  will  not  count  for  much. 


Incidents  nat    ^^   '^^    «^   ^0"^^^'    ^^'^^    pOSsiblc    in 

Turn  Election    this  election  that  the  result  may 

Scales  1  •  ^1  . 

nmge  upon  somethmg  more  or 
less  accidental  in  a  single  State ;  and  that  the 
so-called  determining  incident  may  have  re- 
sulted from  something  that  A  or  B  or  C  has 
said  or  done.  But  the  decisive  character  of 
such  incidents  is  more  apparent  than  real.  It 
is  quite  true  that  Hughes  would  have  been 
elected  rather  than  Wilson  in  1916  but  for 
something  or  other  that  happened  in  Cali- 
fornia. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  California 
incident  could  not  have  been  decisive,  except 
for  conditions  in  many  other  States  that  had 
resulted  in  giving  California  the  pivotal 
place.  The  situation  as  a  whole  was  beyond 
the  control  of  anybody  in  particular,  al- 
though the  political  effort  of  each  one  of 
several  millions  of  people  had  contributed 
something  to  the  shaping  of  that  situation. 
In  like  manner,  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Blaine  and 
the  success  of  Mr.  Cleveland  has  always  been 
said  to  have  turned  upon  a  few  hundred  votes 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  But  this  situation 
was  not  due  to  anything  that  Mr.  Blaine  had 
done  to  defeat  Mr.  Cleveland,  nor  to  any- 
thing, on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
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had  done  to  defeat  Mr.  Blaine.  Rival  party 
forces,  as  aggregated  in  that  campaign,  had 
bulked  nearly  enough  alike  so  that  the  throw- 
ing of  a  single  block  of  electoral  votes  like 
that  of  New  York  State  one  way  or  the  other 
was  destined  to  produce  decisive  effects.  And 
the  strength  of  parties  in  New  York  was  so 
nearly  even  that  if  one  or  the  other  of  two 
widely  advertised  incidents  had  not  been 
credited  with  turning  the  scale,  any  one  of 
a  hundred  other  incidents  would  have  suf- 
ficed. Disagreeable  personalities  on  both 
sides  were  rife  in  that  Blaine-Cleveland 
campaign,  but  they  were  not  important  fac- 
tors in  the  outcome.  Fortunately,  such  issues 
are  not  going  to  be  brought  forward  in  this 
year's  contest. 

-  ^.  _   ^.      As   great   political   societies,    the 

Both  Parties  *=  .        ,  , 

Are  Strong     two  partics  havc  ncver  been  more 
and  United     ^^jj^  coherent  than  to-day.  From 

time  to  time  it  is  announced  that  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  organizations  is  moribund. 
There  is,  however,  in  each  of  them  a  power 
of  self-correction  and  readjustment  that  keeps 
them  virile.  The  Republican  party  has 
usually  been  'more  homogeneous  than  the 
Democratic.  The  tendencies  that  led  to  the 
split  of  1912  did  not  greatly  affect  the  spirit 
of  the  party  as  a  whole.  Professionalized 
politics  had  gone  too  far,  and  the  Republican 
machine  has  had  to  be  considerably  recon- 
structed, with  its  own  consent.  The  party 
as  a  whole  is  harmonious  in  acceptance  of  the 
Chicago  ticket  and  platform.  The  attempt 
to  find  at  Chicago  some  clear  cleavage  be- 
tween the  so-called  '*Stand-pat"  element  and 
the  Progressive  element  was  unsuccessful. 
All  of  the  Chicago  leaders  are  supporting  the 
Harding-Coolidge  ticket  with  genuine  good- 
will. The  platform  has  been  prepared  with 
exceptional  care,  and  is  a  document  that  has 
the  adherence  of  practically  every  thoughtful 
Republican  leader  of  whatever  element  or 
former    interest. 

,,.  The  Republican  situation  there- 

Repubhcana       r  i  i   •  r         i  i 

Are  Not       fore  has  nothmg  freaky  or  novel 

Divided  ,  j    v     u     ^    •  TJ 

to  commend  it,  but  is  very  solid 
and  substantial  when  viewed  in  the  party 
sense.  There  may  be  some  Republicans  who 
arc  not  sure  they  are  going  to  vote  the  Re- 
publican ticket;  but  so  far  as  Impartial  ob- 
servation goes  they  are  at  least  fully  offset 
by  Democrats  who  will  vote  for  Harding. 
If  there  are  some  Republicans  who  are  thus 
led  by  their  convictions  to  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  it  is  mainly  upon  the  question 


of  the  League  of  Nations.  Yet  the  League 
of  Nations  had  been  most  actively  supported 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  discussion  by  a 
group  of  Republicans  like  Mr.  Taft,  Presi- 
dent Lowell  of  Harvard,  Mr.  Wickersham, 
Mr.  Oscar  Straus,  Hon.  Theodore  Burton, 
and  others  almost  equally  well  known ;  and 
so  far  as  we  are  aware  all  of  these  men, 
while  unchanged  in  their  desire  to  bring 
about  a  firm  organization  of  the  world  to 
prevent  war,  are  supporting  the  Harding- 
Coolidge  ticket  and  the  Chicago  platform 
without  hesitation. 

Democrats     ^^he   Dcmocratlc   party,    on    the 
stand  in  Full    other  hand,  is  also  compact  and 

Party  Array  n  v    j    •       •..  r    ^l 

w^ell  united  in  its  support  of  the 
Cox-Roosevelt  ticket,  and  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  and  adopted  at  San  Francisco.  The 
Wilson  Democrats  praise  the  platform,  and 
acclaim  the  terms  in  which  Governor  Cox's 
acceptance  speech  and  other  addresses  have 
championed  President  Wilson's  views  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  of  world  affairs  in 
general.  The  anti-Wilson  elements  of  the 
party — which  were  credited  with  having  de- 
feated McAdoo  and  Palmer  as  candidates  at 
San  Francisco  and  with  having  secured  the 
nomination  of  Cox — have  continued  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  they  regard  as  the  sub- 
stance of  their  victory.  Having  won  the  con- 
vention, they  now  wish  to  win  the  election ; 
and  they  are  practical  enough  to  see  that 
they  must  have  the  votes  of  the  Administra- 
tion friends  as  well  as  the  votes  that  are  con- 
trolled by  the  greater  and  lesser  Tammany 
machines.  Therefore,  they  see  "good  poli- 
tics" in  making  the  talking  business  of  the 
campaign  agreeable  to  the  "idealists,"  and 
flattering  to  the  Wilson  Administration. 

T^    .,,         „  This  Is  not  to  Intimate  that  Gov- 

The     League'  ^^  i      -n /r  i^         i  i- 

as  a  ernor    Cox    and    Mr.    rranklin 

ma  oin  j^QQgeyeJi-  are  not  entirely  sin- 
cere in  their  discussions.  They  have  been 
talking  with  ardor  about  the  need  of  world 
harmony,  which  was  the  guiding  motive  of 
President  Wilson's  work  in  helping  to  draft 
the  League  of  Nations.  This  might  be  fully 
true,  and  yet  it  might  not  be  the  thing  with 
which  the  public  mind  Is  occupied.  Every- 
body might  have  agreed,  for  Instance,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  strong  bridge  over  a  cer- 
tain impassable  chasm.  But  the  discussion 
of  that  bridge  might  have  passed  from  the 
general  subject  to  the  more  particular  ques- 
tion, what  kind  of  engineering  design  should 
be  adopted,  and  to  other  practical  matters,  as, 
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for  instance,  the  question  who  is  to  pay  for 
the  bridge,  where  the  materials  are  to  come 
from,  how  much  time  is  to  be  allowed  for 
building  it,  and  upon  what  terms  it  is  to 
be  made  available  for  traffic  of  various  kinds. 
There  is  no  difference  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats  over  the  evils  of  war,  and 
over  the  necessity  of  substituting  law,  order, 
reason,  and  justice  for  brute  force,  militarism 
and  imperialism  in  world  relationships.  But 
the  Republicans,  in  their  discussion  of  the 
League  and  the  Treaty  that  Mr.  Wilson 
brought  back  from  Paris,  have  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  turn  from  the  expression  of  general 
principles  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  details  of 
proposed  working  institutions. 

,  _,.    ,  The  Democrats  have  now  deter- 

/s  the  League        .  i  i  •  •  r 

An  Actual  mmed,  under  the  direction  or 
their  campaign  leaders,  to  force 
the  League  of  Nations  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  the  paramount  issue  in 
the  present  campaign.  It  is  their  purpose 
to  make  it  appear  that  their  own  party  is 
specifically  in  favor  of  something  obviously 
desirable  and  beneficial  to  ourselves  and  hu- 
manity, while  the  Republicans — either 
through  inferior  intelligence  or  inferior  vir- 
tue— are  not  in  favor  of  this  great  panacea, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  America  to  accept  and 
proclaim  on  behalf  of  humanity.  '  It  is  one 
thing  to  lead  the  political  horse  to  water, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  make  the  horse 
drink.  Issues  must  be  actual,  if  they  are  to 
control  election  contests.  The  truth  about 
the  ''League"  fight  is  that  there  exists  no 
such  actual  issue  between  the  parties  except 
as  framed  by  the  skilful  use  of  dialectics. 
In  the  course  of  constructing  an  argument 
for  purposes  of  debate,  the  trained  advocate 
can  convince  himself  that  a  real  issue  looms 
up,  and  that  vital  truth  lies  upon  his  side  of 
the  contention.  And  so  it  may  be  possible 
by  much  repetition  of  phrases  to  convince  a 
great  many  members  of  the  Democratic 
party  that  Republicans  take  a  more  narrow 
and  a  less  responsible  view  of  international 
duty  than  Democrats  take.  But  nothing  in 
the  current  debate  can  alter  the  main  facts 
of  the  record.  Let  us  review  it  for  the  space 
of  a  few  sentences. 

The  League  De-    '^^e     great     debate     about     the 
bate  Already  a    League    of    Nations    is    not,    in 

Past  Occurrence    c      .      ^^     ^        u*uj^        i  i 

tact,  that  which  dates  from  the 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  conventions  and 
the  opening  of  the  presidential  campaign. 
The  debate  lies  well  in  the  past.     It  centered 


in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  it  also  ex- 
tended throughout  the  country,  where  the 
pulpit,  the  press,  the  bar,  the  school  and  the 
neighborhood  forum  all  took  a  genuine  and 
active  part.  Twice  the  Republican  majority 
in  the  Senate  voted  to  ratify  the  Treaty,  in- 
cluding the  League  of  Nations.  It  was 
merely  proposed  that  such  ratification  be  ac- 
companied by  a  resolution  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate made  certain  definitions  and  reservations. 
If  President  Wilson  had  been  willing  to 
meet  the  Senate  as  most  of  the  Democratic 
Senators  wished  that  he  might,  the  resolu- 
tion could  readily  have  been  modified  at  cer- 
tain points,  and  the  treaty  would  have  gone 
into  effect  many  months  ago.  The  United 
States  would  have  become  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  the  fullest  sense,  and 
the  influence  and  value  of  its  membership 
would  not  have  been  reduced  in  any  way  by 
reason  of  expressions  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate resolution.  The  situation  became  hope- 
lessly deadlocked.  Meanwhile,  Europe  is 
making  new  history.  The  Wilson  "League" 
is  not  foremost  in  the  world's  thought  to- 
day. Next  year  will  bring  its  own  prob- 
lems, to  be  met  on  their  merits.  Wilson's 
grievance  about  the  Senate  will  not  be  a  sur- 
viving issue. 

^^   „    _,,    ,      It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that 

The  Deadlock  a  i        n       i  ^         r^ 

Real  Party  the  deadlock  occurred.  Great 
harm  to  this  country  and  to  the 
world  has  resulted.  Nearly  all  Republicans 
and  many  Democrats  beheve  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son made  a  profound  mistake  in  his  insist- 
ence, and  that  his  party's  acceptance  and 
support  of  that  mistake  has  assumed  the 
form  of  a  real  issue,  one  which  Governor 
Cox  must  meet.  There  was  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  any  Democratic  Senator  to 
take  President  Wilson's  precise  view  about 
Article  X  or  about  any  other  detail  of  the 
League  or  the  Treaty.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  citizens  that  the  Democratic  Senators 
would  have  rendered  their  party  and  the 
country  a  high  service  if  they  had  disre- 
garded Mr.  Wilson's  desires,  and  had  joined 
the  Republicans  in  securing  ratification  by 
such  an  overwhelming  majority  that  the 
President  would  not  have  ventured  to  reject 
their  verdict  and  thus  block  the  way  to  a 
legal  ending  of  the  war  status.  No  Demo- 
cratic Senator,  as  such,  could  arrogate  to 
himself  a  leadership  that  President  Wilson 
would  be  expected  to  follow.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  duty  of  every  Democratic 
Senator,    within    the    Senate   Chamber,    is   a 
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(c)  Keystone  View  Co. 

ELIHU   ROOT   AT   THE   HAGUE 

(The  photograph  shows  Mr.  Root,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
James  Brown  Scott,  walking  in  front  of  the  Peace  Palace 
at  The  Hague.  Mr.  Root  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  distinguished  group  of  jurists  that  has 
this  summer  worked  out  and  completed  a  plan  for  a 
court  of  international  justice.  The  commission  consisted 
of  about  a  dozen  members,  with  Baron  Dechamps,  the 
Belgian   Minister  of   State,  as  its  chairman) 

matter  of  his  own  unshared  responsibility. 
The  very  nature  of  our  Government  requires 
the  maintenance  of  the  Senate  in  the  exercise 
of  its  treaty-making  and  other  functions  as 
fully  coordinate  with  the  Executive.  The 
President  is  not  the  keeper  of  the  Senate's 
conscience. 

^  In  our  opinion   the   Democratic 

Democratic     party  failed  signally  to  assert  its 

Failure  •      •  j       j-  i      ^i 

own  convictions,  and  did  the 
President  great  injustice  by  failing  to  over- 
rule him  for  his  own  best  interests,  when  in 
the  intense  assertion  of  his  point  of  view  in 
details  he  was  thwarting  his  own  greater 
objects.  He  was  insisting  upon  the  shadow 
and  was  losing  the  substance.  Here,  then, 
we  begin  to  approach  some  of  the  real  issues 
of  the  campaign.  Neither  Governor  Cox 
alone,  nor  Mr.  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  a  bril- 
liant and  sincere  campaigner,  nor  the  Hon. 
liomer  S.  Cummings  as  an  eloquent  keynote 


orator,  nor  any  group  of  campaign  managers 
under  the  leadership  of  the  new  Democratic 
Chairman,  the  Hon.  George  White,  can 
make  the  League  of  Nations  per  se  the  fore- 
most issue  in  this  campaign  unless  the  great 
public  is  willing  to  accept  it  as  the  thing 
that  the  two  parties  are  contending  about. 
In  so  far  as  that  general  subject  is  an  issue, 
there  are  not  likely  to  be  involved  any  of 
the  generalities  upon  which  Mr.  Knox 
might  differ  from  President  Taft.  Those 
questions  will  not  be  really  before  the  coun- 
try until  one  party  or  the  other  is  endorsed 
and  is  given  a  mandate  to  take  up  our  inter- 
national associations  for  fresh  study  and  ac- 
tion after  the  fourth  of  March.  Republicans 
now  arraign  Democrats  for  the  harmful 
deadlock  at  Washington  that  a  finer  courage 
in  the  party  might  have  broken. 

^^   ^     .        The   more   completely   and   spe- 

The  Foreign  .^      n       r-^  r^  •  i         -r 

Problems  Are    cincally  Lrovemor  Cox  identihes 

Changing  Fast    j^j^^^j^  ^-^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  p^^gj_ 

dent  Wilson  in  all  these  matters,  the  more 
needlessly  would  it  seem  that  he  is  subject- 
ing himself  to  embarrassment  in  case  of  his 
success  at  the  polls.  European  international 
situations  are  changing  rapidly.  They  now 
bear  practical  aspects  that  render  almost  or 
quite  obsolete  the  maps  and  diagrams  that 
lay  before  President  Wilson  as  he  was  an- 
nouncing the  Fourteen  Points,  and  later  as 
he  was  helping  to  formulate  the  plans  and 
rules  for  a  League  of  Nations.  The  League, 
as  Mr.  Wilson  had  proclaimed  it,  was  to  be 
a  representative  union,  for  certain  purposes, 
of  a  considerable  number  of  definite  sover- 
eign states,  each  having  stable  equilibrium 
and  therefore  prospects  of  permanence.  You 
cannot  very  well  league  together  a  group  of 
equal,  independent  and  self-governing  na- 
tions, unless  such  a  group  of  nations  exists, 
in  order  to  be  leagued.  The  facts  of  the 
world  following  the  armistice  have  gradually 
altered  the  whole  picture  of  world  organi- 
zation as  men  were  discussing  it  when  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  and  General  Smuts  were  draw- 
ing up  their  programs,  and  when  President 
Wilson's  experts  were  studying  history,  mak- 
ing  maps,   and   codifying   international   law. 

A  M/  „  n  The   United    States   has   always 

America  Will  Do  . 

ita  Full  Duty    been  more  ready  than  any  other 

in  the  World  ^  ^'  ^  vu     L 

great  nation  to  agree  with  ror- 
eign  governments  on  plans  for  settling  dis- 
putes and  shaping  an  orderly  world.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  the  L^nited  States 
\\\\\  continue  to  be  more  ready  than  any  other 
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great  country  to  act  with  other  nations  upon 
an  honest  and  disinterested  basis  of  justice. 
But  these  matters  cannot  in  their  very  nature 
be  twisted  into  shapes  convenient  for  the 
purposes  of  a  domestic  electoral  campaign. 
Doubtless  Governor  Cox,  if  President,  would 
be  true  to  the  history  of  America  as  a  path- 
finding  nation  in  international  law  and  world 
progress.  Both  Secretary  Root  and  Secre- 
tary Knox  were  eminent  contributors  to 
American  policy  as  reaching  out  toward  the 
cooperation  of  governments  and  peoples  to 
settle  disputes  without  resort  to  war.  Then 
came  Secretaries  Bryan  and  Lansing;  and 
both  of  them  fell  into  line  as  worthy  and  able 
promoters  of  harmony  and  peace  through 
organized  international  effort.  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  had  contributed  notable 
chapters  to  the  history  of  the  United  States 
as  foremost  in  measures  for  bringing  about 
permanent  peace.  Senator  Harding  is  as 
loyal  to  these  fine  traditions  as  any  man  in 
either  party.  The  great  war  of  1914-18  was 
bound  to  produce  a  crop  of  minor  wars  and 
grave  disorders,  rather  than  to  open  the  way 
at  once  to  the  millennium.  At  present  the 
men  who  are  not  afraid  to  look  the  grim 
facts  in  the  face  do  not  believe  that  the 
League  of  Nations — as  theoretically  con- 
ceived and  as  functioning  beautifully  in  a 
vacuum — is  a  well-enough  proportioned  craft 
for  the  stormy  weather  of  to-day. 

Future  Policy    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    reason,    howevcr, 
Not  Under     for    working    steadily    and    val- 
or gage      j^ntly   toward   the   goal   of   hon- 
est  and   sincere   international   policies.     The 
substitution  of  reason,  law  and  order  for  the 
existing  regime  of  crafty  diplomacy  and  of 


universal  reliance  upon  military  and  naval 
strength  is  the  great  object  to  be  attained. 
One  party  or  the  other  ought  to  be  given 
full  working  power  as  a  result  of  this  elec- 
tion ;  but  neither  party  is  wise  enough  now 
to  foresee  the  precise  international  situations 
that  will  have  to  be  met  next  year  and  the 
year  after.  To  deal  with  those  situations 
will  require  the  best  judgment  and  experi- 
ence the  country  can  supply.  No  American 
statesman  or  diplomat,  in  dealing  with  the 
country's  foreign  relations,  should  for  a 
moment  think  or  act  as  a  Republican  or  a 
Democratic  politician.  Governor  Cox  and 
the  Democratic  leaders  may  be  taking  a  gal- 
lant course,  but  perhaps  not  the  most  safe  or 
prudent  one.  They  cannot  mortgage  the 
country's  future  for  the  sake  of  Wilsonian 
consistency.  The  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  not  like  the  British,  although 
there  are  certain  resemblances.  Governor 
Cox  may  find  that  he  is  sacrificing  himself 
somewhat,  and  compromising  his  freedom  in 
a  certain  measure,  if  he  acts  upon  the  theory 
that  he  is  merely  leading  the  Democratic 
party  in  an  appeal  to  the  country  for  a  vote 
of  confidence  based  upon  the  record  of  Mr. 
Wilson  as  President,  as  a  maker  of  interna- 
tional policy,  and  as  an  insistent,  masterful 
chief  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Which  Part  ?—  ^^^  broad  question  in  the  cam- 
theOne  paign  would  seem  to  be  this: 
In  view  of  the  whole  situation, 
domestic  and  foreign,  would  the  Democratic 
party  better  be  continued  in  executive  con- 
trol ;  or  would  it  be  better  to  give  the  Re- 
publican party  an  opportunity  to  take  charge 
in    the    remaining   work    of    liquidating    the 
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war  and  of  bringing  the  country  down  to  a 
normal  basis?  It  may  sound  very  common- 
place to  say  that  there  is  nothing  to  perplex 
an  ordinary  voter  except  to  decide  in  a  gen- 
eral way  in  favor  of  one  party  or  the  other. 
But,  no  matter  how  ordinary  and  simple  this 
dictum  may  seem  to  some  readers,  it  is  the 
true  logic  of  the  campaign  of  1920. 

Are  Mr.     Franklin     Delano     Roose- 

Prooressiues    y^u    ^he  admired  Assistant  Sec- 

Changing  '  r      i        xt  i         • 

Camps?  retary  or  the  ISavy,  who  is  run- 
ning on  the  Democratic  ticket  with  Gov- 
ernor Cox,  has  been  basing  much  of  his 
campaign  talk  upon  an  analysis  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  goes  back  to  the  contest 
of  1912  in  order  to  disparage  the  Taft  wing, 
which  Senator  Harding  supported,  and  to 
praise  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  wing  and  the 
Progressive  movement.  He  describes  Pro- 
gressivism  as  practically  crushed  into  sub- 
servience in  the  Republican  party,  while  Pro- 
grcssivism  luxuriates  in  the  Democratic  camp, 
to  which  it  invites  all  true  liberals.  But  it 
is  reasonable  in  reply  to  ask  why  the  leaders 
cf  that  movement  of  1912  that  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  praises  so  highly  may  not  speak 
for  themselves.  One  of  the  chief  of  those 
leaders  was  Henry  J.  Allen,  now  Governor 
of  Kansas.  Governor  Allen  is  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  Republican  party 
that  supports  Harding,  and  he  has  just  been 
endorsed  for  renomination  as  Governor  in 
the  Kansas  primaries  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  Hon.  Walter  Brown,  of 
Ohio,  was  the  leader  of  the  Ohio  Progres- 
sives In  1912,  and  he  was  a  worker  for  the 
nomination  of  Senator  Harding  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Willis,  the-  former  Governor,  was  in- 
deed the  victor  in  the  lively  contest  last 
month  in  the  Ohio  primaries  for  the  nom- 
ination to  fill  Mr.  Harding's  place  in  the 
Senate.  Walter  Brown  did  not  win;  but 
he  polled  a  very  high  vote  and  was  second 
<':mong  several  contestants. 

Euerybody     '-^'^6  Progressive  leaders  of   1912 
Now         were  among  the  most  active  and 

Progreasiue"    •     n  •    i  •         i        r  •  r 

mtluential  men  in  the  framing  of 
this  year's  Republican  platform ;  and  they 
are  by  no  means  ready  to  admit  that  they  and 
their  Progressive  friends  would  be  happier 
rmd  more  at  home  In  the  present  Democratic 
party  than  in  the  Republican.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, the  candidate,  is  anything  but  a  fos- 
silized reactionary  or  an  Instinctive  and  cyni- 
cal antagonist  of  those  who  seek  social  wel- 
fare  and   progress   through   advanced    public 


policies.  Social  history  has  moved  rapidly. 
The  novel  Ideas  of  eight  years  ago  are  to-day 
almost  "conservative."  The  Progressives 
find  all  camps  forward-looking ;  but  the 
smaller  radical  parties  class  Raymond  Rob- 
ins and  GIfFord  Pinchot  as  reactionaries. 
The  truth  Is  that  the  former  Republican, 
cleavage  is  more  perfectly  healed  than  was 
to  have  been  expected  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
that  Mr.  Harding's  open-mindedness  and 
good  will  make  for  as  much  unity  of  action, 
together  with  agreement  of  sentiment,  as  it 
would  be  really  a  healthy  sign  to  find  in  a 
great  party  which  ought  to  tolerate  many 
shades  of  opinion. 

Democracy's  With  the  old-tlmc  Bryan  radl- 
Various  cals  of  the  West,  the  Cleveland 
conservatives  of  the  East,  the 
distinctive  *'low-brow"  groups  like  Tam- 
many In  New  York,  and  the  one-party  sec- 
tionalism of  the  Solid  South,  it  has  been 
traditionally  much  more  difficult  to  secure 
an  outward  appearance  of  unity  in  the 
Democratic  party  than  In  the  Republican. 
Thus  if  Mr.  Franklin  Roosevelt  applied  his 
methods  of  analysis  to  his  own  party  with 
equal  thoroughness,  he  might  make  a  much 
more  interesting  story  of  incompatibilities 
than  that  which  he  has  related  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Republicans.  And  yet  the  truth 
is  that,  while  the  Democracy  of  the  past 
generation  has  been  a  coalition  of  elements 
opposed  to  the  Republican  party  rather  than 
a  thoroughly  fused  party  of  positive  pro- 
grams, the  parts  have  usually  hung  to- 
gether, and  have  fairly  well  obeyed  the  lash 
of  a  master,  whether  a  Cleveland,  a  Bryan, 
or  a  Wilson.  It  has  found  In  the  candidacy 
of  Governor  Cox  a  workable  compromise ; 
and  all  four  of  the  principal  factors  of  the 
party  are  expressing  satisfaction  and  are 
working  in  good  faith  for  the  ticket.  To 
return,  then,  to  our  dictum:  This  Is  a  year 
when  Republicans  with  unusual  unanimity 
will  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  while  all 
sections  of  the  Democracy  will  find  good 
ground  for  supporting  the  candidates  and 
platform  of  their  own  national  organization. 

Mathematically,  the  two  parties 

Figures  Show  .  n  r        i  i 

(/  Close  Fight,  being  normally  or  about  equal 
"  ~  strength,  this  year's  election 
ought  to  be  so  close  as  to  give  us  something 
like  an  even  division  in  the  electoral  college. 
But  great  national  elections  are  not  matters 
of  mathematics  or  of  Indoor  computation. 
Even   when   the   parties  appear   to   be  about 
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equal  In  strength,  and  both  are  well  led  and 
loyally  united,  there  is  a  sort  of  political 
tidal  movement  that  is  beyond  the  control 
of  either  party  and  that  carries  one  of  them 
to  victory  and  dooms  the  other  to  defeat. 
This  tidal  movement  had  seemed  to  have  set 
in  quite  strongly  against  the  party  in  power 
some  two  years  ago.  The  Democrats  are 
claiming  that  it  has  been  checked  and  that 
a  turning  of  winds  and  tides  is  already 
visible.  The  Republicans,  of  course,  do  not 
admit  anything  of  the  kind.  There  are  no 
straws  just  now  floating  on  the  surface  that 
would  confirm  either  side  in  this  argument. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  a  majority  of 
the  more  disinterested  observers  still  believe 
that  this  is  a  Republican  year,  by  virtue  of 
the  cosmic  movement,  without  much  regard 
for  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  in  detail 
by  the  opposing  campaign  workers.  It  does 
not  follow,  of  course,  that  either  side  would 
be  safe  in  trusting  to  luck  or  to  blind  fate. 
Naturally  both  will  do  their  best  to  give 
shape  to  destiny. 

^^  ^  Meanwhile,  the  times  are  strenu- 

The  Campaign  .        '  _.    .  11 

Only  One  of    ous ;   private   anairs   are   absorb- 

Many  "Shows"  •  11  •        „    *.        £     ^ 

ing;  world  news  is  not  or  a 
tranquilizing  nature.  And  thus  the  Ameri- 
can political  show  is  far  from  holding  the 
undivided  interest  of  the  public.  Senator 
Harding  had  secured  ample  approval  for  his 
plan  of  making  a  front  porch  campaign.  He 
is,  of  course,  making  an  occasional  speech 
away  from  his  own  home  at  Marion,  Ohio ; 
but  for  the  most  part  his  views  will  reach 
the  public  through  the  newspapers  and  will 
carry  the  Marion  date-line.  Those  who 
have  demanded  that  Mr.  Harding  should 
make  elaborate  and  detailed  statements  in  ad- 
vance on  every  possible  subject,  binding 
himself  by  pledges,  and  searching  his  inmost 
soul  to  find  convictions  about  things  where  it 
is  not  necessary  or  even  useful  to  have  ulti- 
mate convictions,  are  professing  disappoint- 
ment. But  the  wise  and  the  judicious  among 
Republicans  are  pleased  rather  than  other- 
wise. Governor  Cox  has  chosen  the  opposite 
plan  of  touring  the  country  and  of  making  as 
many  speeches  as  possible,  dealing  in  as  con- 
crete a  way  as  he  can  with  various  subjects. 
He  is  expressing  the  time-honored  sentiments 
of  the  international  peacemakers  with  excel- 
lent feeling;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  Infer 
that  those  sentiments  are  not  also  entertained 
by  men  of  good  will  in  all  parties  and  in  all 
countries.  They  find  remarkable  collective 
utterance  in  the  four  acceptance  speeches. 


A    SCENE    AT    SENATOR    HARDING  S    NOTIFICATION 

(The  young  man  at  the  left  of  Senator  Harding  is 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  a  growingly  use- 
ful member  of  the  Republican  party) 


Tu  u-  ^  ^.,      Neither  Governor  Cox  nor  Sen- 

The  Kind  of  Man,  tt        i- 

and  the  ator  Harding  possesses  any  ex- 
in  of  0  elusive  or  especial  wisdom  as  to 
how  to  translate  those  fine  sentiments  into 
abiding  realities.  Senator  Harding  and  the 
Republicans,  if  in  power,  would  be  at  least 
as  likely  to  find  a  way  to  realize  the  ideals 
of  the  peace  leaguers  as  would  Governor  Cox 
and  the  Democrats.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  not 
the  business  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  the  principal  thinker  of  the 
country,  or  the  authoritative  formulator  of 
the  nation's  policies.  It  is  high  time  for  peo- 
ple who  have  a  proper  notion  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  presidency  to  help  disabuse  the 
minds  of  those  who  labor  under  misconcep- 
tions. Everybody  who  has  any  intelligence 
about  public  affairs  in  a  country  like  ours  is 
under  obligation  to  exercise  that  intelligence 
all  of  the  time.  We  must  be  self-governing; 
and  we  must  let  no  President  or  ruler  as- 
sume to  do  our  thinking  for  us.  Problems 
must  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise;  and  the 
pressure  of  an  active  public  opinion  must  be 
felt  continuously.  Previous  to  the  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco  conventions,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  great  numbers  of  Americans  were 
laboring  under  the  delusion  that  the  coun- 
try's welfare  required  the  selection  of  some 
personage  who,  when  given  the  chance, 
would  exhibit  supreme  qualities  and  would 
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lead  the  country,  through  sheer  wisdom,  vir- 
tue, knowledge  and  God-given  authority. 
We  were  told  that  this  man  or  the  other 
was  incomparably  the  best  qualified  man  to 
be  President;  was  the  unrivaled  authority 
upon  the  economic  conditions  of  the  world ; 
or  was  for  some  other  set  of  reasons  the  man 
best  fitted  to  lead,  to  guide,  and  to  rule  the 
nation.  It  was  largely  in  sound  reaction 
from  some  such  fantastic  ideas  about  the 
nature  of  the  presidency  that  both  conven- 
tions chose  men  who  were  fitted  for  the  office 
under  the  American  Constitution,  but  not 
available  for  the  role  of  »  Moses,  a  Joshua, 
a  David,  or  a  Solomon. 

To  review  the  chief  political  ut- 

Senator  .      ,  ^        ,  .  , 

Harding's  Ac-    tcrauccs  ot  the  past  month  would 

ceptance  Speech  •  i  \r    i.     t.U 

require  much  space.  Yet  they 
are  not  to  be  ignored,  and  are  worthy  of  ma- 
ture study.  Senator  Harding  made  his 
speech  accepting  the  Republican  nomination 
on  July  22.  His  remarks  about  our  foreign 
relationships  were  serious,  responsible,  and 
not  too  definite.  He  was  not  dealing  with 
the  facts  of  two  years  ago,  but  with  those 
that  may  be  confronted  after  next  March  by 
the  new  administration.  It  may  as  well  be 
said  without  blmking  that  there  is  a  decided 
difference,  in  a  great  country  like  this,  as  be- 
tween those  who  believe  in  a  personal  leader 
and  those  who  believe  in  party  government. 
Mr.  Harding's  speech  presented  the  party 
view  ably,  and  in  our  opinion  wisely.  As  re- 
gards our  foreign  duties,  he  said  among 
many  other  excellent  things: 

The  world  will  not  misconstrue.  We  do  not 
mean  to  hold  aloof.  We  do  not  mean  to  shun 
a  single  responsibility  of  this  Republic  to  world 
civilization.  There  is  no  hate  in  the  American 
heart.  We  have  no  envy,  no  suspicion,  no  aver- 
sion for  any  people  in  the  world.  We  hold  to 
our  rights  and  mean  to  defend — ay,  we  mean  to 
sustain  the  rights  of  this  nation  and  our  citizens 
alike  everywhere  under  the  shining  sun.  Yet 
there  is  the  concord  of  amity  and  sympathy  and 
fraternity  in  every  resolution.  There  is  a  gen- 
uine aspiration  in  every  American  breast  for  a 
tranquil   friendship  with  all  the  world. 

Kconomic  questions  are  discussed  in  gener- 
ous paragraphs,  and  with  well-poised  judg- 
ment. Senator  Harding's  acceptance  speech 
is  satisfactory  from  the  party  standpoint,  and 
it  will  read  even  better  in  September  and 
October  than  it  sounded  in  July.  It  well 
expresses  the  spirit  of  the  man,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  answer  adequately  many  of  the 
questions  since  raised  in  the  campaign  by  his 
opponents. 


^^   „       ,    ,    Governor  Cox  made  his  accept- 

Tfie  Speech  of  i  t^  a 

Qouernor  ancc  specch  at  Dayton  on  Au- 
gust 7.  It  is  a  much  more  ag- 
gressive and  partisan  speech  than  Senator 
Harding's,  attacking  Senators  by  name  and 
criticizing  with  sharp  asperity  the  Republi- 
can management  of  the  treaty  issue.  Gov- 
ernor Cox  proceeds  to  debate  Senator  Hard- 
ing's views  of  international  policy  with  what 
would  seem  to  be  a  more  narrow  interpreta- 
tion than  the  Marion  speech  justifies.  Gov- 
ernor Cox  blames  the  Republican  Congress 
for  high  taxation,  while  the  Republicans 
blame  the  Democratic  administration  for 
conditions  that  compel  the  high  taxes.  Taxa- 
tion as  a  science  and  an  art  does  not  readily 
lend  itself  to  the  contentions  of  partisanship. 
Governor  Cox,  like  Senator  Harding,  dis- 
cusses such  business  problems  as  those  of 
railroads  and  agriculture  with  the  practical 
good  sense  of  an  experienced  man  of  affairs. 
He  believes  that  Government  expenditure 
can  be  cut  down  to  four  billion  dollars  a 
year,  including  charges  on  the  public  debt ; 
and  this  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  financiers 
of  both  parties.  The  Cox  address,  in  its 
turn,  is  a  good  campaign  document;  and  if 
it  discloses  a  little  less  of  poise  and  prudent 
judgment  than  that  of  his  opponent,  it  also 
reveals  the  Ohio  Governor  as  a  man  of 
energy,  frankness,  natural  sympathy  with  the 
plain  people  and  a  conscientious  purpose  to 
justify  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  party. 
One  Ohio  Republican  has  written  us  deny- 
ing that  Governor  Cox  is  entitled  to  all  the 
credit  that  Mr.  Egbert  gave  him  (in  this 
Review  last  month)  for  State  measures  of 
progress  and  reform.  Mr.  Egbert,  as  editor 
of  the  Dayton  newspaper  that  Governor  Cox 
owns  and  has  built  up,  was  naturally  stating 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATES  LEADING  THE  NOTIFICATION  PARADE  AT  DAYTON.  OHIO.  ON  AUGUST  7 
(Governor  James  Middleton  Cox  on  left,  and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  on  right) 

the  case  with  friendly  enthusiasm.     It  is  our  ing  and  Mr.  Cox  have  given  cordial  assur- 

purpose  always  to  have  character  sketches  of  ances  each  to  his  running  mate  that  in  case 

candidates  written  by  their  own  supporters  of  victory   there  would   be   a   new  kind   of 

rather  than  by  opponents  or  critics.  opportunity   for  the  Vice-President. 


,«i.  ^  Au    J.    We  are  reproducing  an  amusing 

What  A  bout  i  -n  /r  i^  r 

Vice-  cartoon  by  Mr.  iserryman,  or 
Presidents?  ^^^  Washington  Star,  in  which 
Vice-President  Marshall  is  encouraging  the 
tw^o  candidates  for  his  office  to  do  their  talk- 
ing now,  because  there  will  be  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  silence  later  on.  Since  President 
Wilson  fell  ill  about  a  year  ago,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall  has  naturally  been  more  vis- 
ible to  the  onlooker;  but  no  Vice-President 
has  assumed  any  notable  part  in  public  life 
for  a  long  time  past.  An  innovation  came 
when  the  Republicans  in  1900  gave  Mr. 
McKinley  for  his  running  mate  the  most 
active,  ambitious  and  promising  of  the 
younger  Republican  leaders,  namely,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Governor  of  New  York. 
Within  a  few  months  the  death  of  McKinley 
made  Roosevelt  President.  He  could  not 
have  remained  for  four  years  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent without  playing  some  kind  of  influen- 
tial part  in  public  affairs.  Mr.  Fairbanks 
and  Mr.  Marshall,  while  prominent  public 
men,  were  of  a  less  active  type.     Mr.  Hard- 


.,       .  ^.       Our  existing  scheme  of   a  Cab- 
Afore  Active      .  .  1    r       1     '        ^        r^ 
Than  in  the     met   IS  not  denned   m   the  Con- 

Past  •        •  11 

titution,  and  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  the  Vice-President,  besides  sitting 
as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  should 
not  be  brought  into  closer  identity  with  the 
work  of  the  administration.  This,  however, 
should  be  left  voluntary,  and  should  not  be 
forced.  If  the  President  wishes  to  dismiss 
one  of  his  present  Cabinet  members  he  can 
do  it  with  a  word  or  a  hint.  But  the  Vice- 
President  has  been  chosen  by  the  people 
through  the  electoral  college.  He  cannot  be 
made  in  the  smallest  degree  subordinate  to 
the  President.  His  service  to  the  adminis- 
tration, therefore,  must  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  be  one  of  voluntary  cooperation  based 
upon  mutual  respect  and  confidence.  As 
President,  Mr.  Harding  or  Mr.  Cox  will 
have  to  make  his  own  decisions,  and  he  can- 
not share  responsibility  with  Mr.  Calvin 
Coolidge  or  Mr.  Franklin  Roosevelt.  The 
Vice-President  could  not,  therefore,  become 
a  member  of  the  so-called  official  family  of 
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the  President  with  the  same  sort  of  status 
that  attaches  to  the  appointive  Cabinet  mem- 
bers. There  can  be  full  cordiality  and  much 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  President 
and  the  Vice-President,  but  nobody  has  yet 
pointed  out  a  w^ay  by  which  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent can  be  assigned  any  definite  and  con- 
tinuing place  as  a  working  member  of  the 
administration. 

n  n  ;-w  Wc  arc  pubHshing  in  this  num- 
Makes  a  Fine  ber  an  mtcrestmg  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Coolidge  by  Dr.  Lyman 
P.  Powell,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
neighbor  and  friend  of  the  Massachusetts 
Governor  in  his  home  town  of  Northampton. 
The  Governor's  acceptance  speech  on  July 
27  was  a  notable  performance.  Mr.  Cool- 
idge is  an  exponent  of  the  nature  and  value 
of  good  government.  He  shows  how,  of 
necessity,  our  institutions  became  autocratic 
to  meet  the  war  crisis.  But  now  he  would 
have  the  people  take  possession  of  their  gov- 
ernment again.  The  observance  of  law  he 
regards   as   essential    to   social   progress.      In 


HOX.    CALVIN    COOLinr.E    DKI.TVKRIXG    IT  IS    ADDRKSS 

A((EPTTXG     THE     REPIJRLICAN      NOMINATION      FOR 

THE   VICE-PRESIDENCY 


form  and  expression  as  well  as  in  clarity  of 
thought,  the  Coolidge  acceptance  speech  is  a 
masterpiece.  It  reveals  an  unusual  mind  and 
a  remarkable  character.  Mr.  Coolidge  as 
Governor  has  been  a  man  of  decision  and 
power.  He  now  presents  himself  as  a  states- 
man on  national  lines. 

^     ...         Mr.   Franklin  D.   Roosevelt  ac- 

Franklm  . 

Roosevelt— a  ccpted  the  Democratic  Vice- 
ype  Presidential  nomination  at  his 
home  on  the  Hudson  River  at  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y.,  on  August  9.  He  is  a  kinsman  of 
the  late  President  Roosevelt,  and  his  wife  is 
the  daughter  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
brother  Elliot,  who  died  a  good  many  years 
ago.  It  is,  therefore,  a  thoroughly  Roose- 
veltian  family.  Everybody  knows  that  Mr. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  has  made  a  wholly  pa- 
triotic and  useful  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  Mr.  Daniels,  through  a  period 
that  will  soon  be  rounded  out  to  a  full  eight 
years.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  attractive  and 
persuasive  speaker,  whose  frank  and  manly 
ways  are  recognized  on  all  hands  without 
distinction  of  party.  He  holds  loyally  to 
the  ideals  of  the  Wilson  administration, 
while,  as  an  experienced  official,  he  advocates 
improvement  in  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery. He  praises  Governor  Cox  as  a 
statesman  of  the  "engineering"  type,  who 
can  reorganize  on  business  lines  the  tasks 
of  government.  His  speech  reveals  his  fine 
qualities  as  a  trained  public  servant  and  a 
man  of  cultured  mind  and  high  sentiments. 
Major  George  Haven  Putnam  contributes 
a  warm  appreciation  to  this  number  (see 
page  274). 

c    ,   „  ,,.      On  many   accounts   it  would  be 

State  Politics  •  r       r      i  i  i  •  i        i 

of  the        better    it    federal    elections    had 

Present  Year       r    n  •  f 

full  sweep  once  in  tour  years 
without  any  of  the  distractions  of  State  and 
local  contests.  National  affairs  are  so  im- 
portant that  the  election  of  a  President, 
together  with  a  full  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  a  Senator  in  each  of  thirty-six 
States,  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
State  and  local  contests  which,  even  though 
conducted  by  the  national  parties,  involve 
many  issues  of  their  own.  The  present  sys- 
tem tends  to  carry  partisanship  farther  than 
is  appropriate  in  local  affairs.  Sometimes 
there  is  produced  a  reaction,  by  means  of 
which,  in  a  given  state,  some  local  situation 
dominates  the  national,  and  the  presidential 
ticket  is  sacrificed  unduly.  Next  month  we 
may    make    a    more    definite    survey    of    this 
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>:  A  GROUP  OF  PROMINENT  DEMOCRATS  WITH  MR.  AND  MRS.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT.  ON  NOTIFICATION  DAY 

,^  ^In  the  front  row,  from  left  to  right,  are:  George  White,  the  new  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
i:*^'  mi^ee;  Governor  and  Mrs.  Smith,  of  New  York;  Homer  S.  Cummings,  recently  National  Chairman;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P    WiHiam  G.  McAdoo;   Hon.  Josephus   Daniels,  Secretary  of   the  Navy;  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt) 


.y^dar*s  political  activity  in  States  and  muni- 
cipalities. In  several  States  local  primaries 
have  been  held  to  -select  candidates.  Thus 
the  Ohio  State  primaries  were  held  on 
August  10.  '  Ex-Governor  Frank  B.  Willis 
was  made  the  Republican  nominee  for  the 
United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Senator 
Harding,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Juh'an,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, obtained  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion. The  opposing  nominees  for  the  gover- 
norship are  Mr.  Henry  L.  Davis  and  Mr. 
A.  V.  Donahey.  In  Arkansas,  where  the  re- 
sults of  the  Democratic  primary  are  con- 
clusive, Mr.  T.  H.  Caraway  succeeded  in 
winning  the  senatorial  plum,  which  means 
that  the  well-known  incumbent.  Senator 
Kirby,  will  have  lost  his  seat  at  Washing- 
ton on  March  4.  Mr.  C.  T.  McCrae  is  to 
be  the  next  Arkansas  Governor. 


slated  James  W.  Wadsworth  to  succeed  him- 
self in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  party 
voters  in  the  primaries  have  power  to  over- 
rule these  designations,  but  will  not  do  so. 
Judge  Miller  (he  has  not  been  on  the  State 
bench  for  five  years)  is  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  Syracuse,  and  is  the  man  who  made  the 
speech  nominating  Herbert  Hoover  at  the 
Chicago  Convention.  The  New  York  Dem- 
ocrats, in  their  informal  convention,  renomi- 
nated Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  and  desig- 
nated Mr.  Harry  C.  Walker  for  Senator. 
The  Democratic  convention  was  dominated 
by  Mr.  Murphy  and  Tammany  Hall,  and  it 
adopted  a  'Svet"  plank  and  a  strong  pro-Irish 
resolution. 


Primaries 


Candidates 

ir} 
New  York 


The  New  York  primaries  will 
be  held  early  in  September. 
Their  principal  results,  however, 
had  already  been  determined  by  informal 
State  conventions.  Thus  the  Republicans  at 
Saratoga  had  on  July  28  designated  Judge 
Nathan  L.   Miller   for  Governor,  and  had 

Sept, — 2 


Governor  Allen,  Senator  Curtis, 
/w  West       and  the  present  Republican  Con- 

and  South        _  •       ^    j      • 

gressmen  were  renommated  vm 
the  Kansas  primaries  on  August  3,  and  will, 
of  course,  be  elected.  The  Democratic  pri- 
maries in  Oklahoma,  on  the  same  date,  re- 
pudiated Senator  Gore,  and  named  Mr.  Scott 
Ferris.  Thus  the  famous  blind  orator  will 
disappear  from  the  Senate  Chamber  on  March 
4.     There  were  also  primaries  in  Missouri, 
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where  Senator  Spencer  (Rep.)  was  endorsed, 
while  the  Democrats  put  up  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge Long  as  an  Administration  candidate. 
Mr.  Long  w^on  a  victory  over  a  candidate 
who  was  backed  by  Senator  Reed  and  the 
antiA\  ilson  elements.  Early  in  August  there 
was  also  a  State  primary  election  in  Tennes- 
see. Governor  Roberts  (Dem.)  secured  a 
renomination  after  a  hard  fight.  Much  in- 
terest in  Tennessee  was  shown  in  special 
elections  to  fill  thirteen  vacancies  in  the  State 
legislature,  the  matter  at  issue  being  woman 
suffrage.  It  w^as  expected  that  the  suffrage 
question  in  the  legislature  would  turn  upon 
the  results  in  these  thirteen  districts.  We 
have  already,  in  our  opening  pages,  spoken 
of  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  called 
by  Governor  Roberts  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  ratifying  the  suffrage  amendment. 

^^^  It  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  make 
Minor  any  forecasts  about  the  strength 
of  the  smaller  parties  this  year. 
The  Socialists,  with  Mr.  Debs  for  their  pres- 
idential candidate,  do  not  show  as  much 
vigor  and  activity  as  if  they  had  selected  a 
candidate  w^ho  w^as  free  to  be  seen  and  heard. 
It  w^ill  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Debs  is' still 
serving  his  term  in  the  Federal  Penitentiary 
at  Atlanta  for  his  unlawful  opposition  to  war 
measures.  The  Socialists  have  for  many 
years  had  a  model  organization  which  has 
been  much  admired  by  practical  politicians, 
and  in  some  ways  imitated.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Debs  w-as  cheered  with  enthusiasm  in 
the  gathering  at  Chicago  which  formed  the 
Farmer-Labor  party  and  nominated  Parley 
P.  Christensen,  of  Denver.  This  interest- 
ing and  typical.  Western  American  is  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  gospel  of  optimism,  and  has 
announced  rather  large  expectations,  in  the 
offhand  way  of  a  healthy  man  who  takes  it  all 
in  the  day's  work  and  does  not  worry.  Mr. 
Christensen's  principal  rival  for  the  nomi- 
nation at  Chicago  was  Dudley  Field  Malone, 
of  New  York,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  younger  Democratic 
public  men  and  orators.  Mr.  Malone  stays 
with  his  Farmer-Labor  party,  and  becomes 
the  nominee  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Malone  holds  that  this  new 
party  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
British  Labor  party,  which  is  more  than  a 
class  organization  of  wage  earners,  and 
which  purports  to  represent  intelligence  and 
labor,  as  against  organized  capitalism.  How 
strongly  the  labor  unions  w^ill  rally  to  Christ- 
ensen does  not  yet  begin  to  appear. 


Beu^rTime,    ^^^    Mexican    situation    is    less 
in  alarming    and    acute    just    now 

than  it  has  been  at  any  time  for 
several  years.  Tragic  as  was  the  overthrow 
and  assassination  of  Carranza,  the  results 
have  been  to  give  Mexico  a  far  wiser  as  well 
as  stronger  dispensation.  General  Obregon 
and  the  men  with  and  through  whom  he 
acts  are  friendly  toward  the  United  States, 
and  desirous  of  reestablishing  good  relations. 
At  the  end  of  July,  Pancho  Villa,  following 
protracted  negotiations,  made  full  surrender, 
mustered  out  his  forces,  and  retired  to  civil 
life  with  satisfactory  guarantees  for  himself 
and  his  followers.  Recent  congressional  elec- 
tions have  strengthened  Obregon,  and  there 
seems  some  prospect  of  a  development  of  par- 
tisan politics  to  take  the  place  of  government 
by  military  cabals.  Every  possible  oppor- 
tunity should  be  improved  by  the  United 
States  to  help  in  the  work  of  stabilizing  Mex- 
ico, and  of  reorganizing  Mexican  life  upon 
a  basis  of  civil  safety  and  economic  prosperity. 

The  foreign  question  that  has 
Prospects      ^^^"  most  persistently  discussed 

in  the  United  States  is  that  of 
Ireland.  During  recent  weeks  the  British 
military  forces  have  been  constantly  in- 
creased;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Govern- 
ment has  carried  through  Parliament  a  dras- 
tic measure  providing  for  the  almost  total 
suspension  of  civil  law  and  the  military 
treatment  of  offenses  in  Ireland.  This 
measure,  known  as  the  Irish  Crimes  bill,  was 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August 
6  by  a  vote  of  206  to  18  Those  Irish  Na- 
tionalists who  had  remained  in  Parliament 
walked   out   before   the  vote  was   taken,   as 


LET    HIM    alone;    HE'S    HAVING    A    GOOD   TIME 
From   the   Tim4:s    (Los   Angeles,   Cal.) 
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also  did  many  of  the  English  Labor  mem- 
bers, when  Mr.  Joseph  Devlin,  the  Irish 
leader,  was  suspended  as  a  result  of  defiant 
remarks. 

„     .  .         The  so-called  "Dominion"  form 

Dominion  r  t      i        J 

Gouernment  01  government  tor  Ireland, 
Possible  ^j^ich  has  been  so  much  under 
discussion  during  recent  weeks  goes  far  be- 
yond the  most  that  the  Irish  Home  Rulers 
had  demanded  through  long  periods  and 
until  very  recently.  Having  failed  to  get  the 
moderate  kind  of  home  rule  that  Mr.  Par- 
nell  and  Mr.  Redmond  advocated,  the  exas- 
perated Irish  took  up  the  Sinn  Fein  move- 
ment and  proclaimed  an  independent  Irish 
Republic.  The  resistance  to  Irish  Home 
Rule  had  always  come  from  the  city  of  Bel- 
fast and  a  few  adjoining  counties  of  Ulster. 
The  situation  was  rapidly  growing  so  intol- 
erable in  Ireland  that  civil  war  on  a  large 
scale  was  imminent  last  month,  when  the 
Ulstermen  began  to  weaken,  many  of  them 
deserting  the  leadership  of  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son. These  more  conciliatory  Ulsterites  had 
found  themselves  ready  to  accept  the  Do- 
minion idea,  and  to  give  up  the  notion  of 
keeping  Ulster  detached  from  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  No  other  solution  of  the  Irish 
problem  at  this  moment  seems  to  be  offered. 
If  all  parts  of  Ireland  will  agree  to  accept 
the  kind  of  independence  that  Canada  or 
Australia  enjoys,  it  can  undoubtedly  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  will  provide  home  rule  of  a 
nature  far  more  complete  than  had  ever  been 
demanded  by  any  wing  of  the  old  Nationalist 
leaders. 

,,     .  ^  Mr.     Lloyd     George    has    been 

Lloyd  Qeorge       .  .  •'  .         *= .  .  . 

in  showmg    amazmg    dexterity    in 

Rapid  Action      j      i-  •,!  11  j  ,• 

dealing  with  problems  domestic 
and  foreign  that  have  been  shifting  from 
week  to  week  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity  and 
suddenness.  The  British  Government  is  so 
simple  and  compact  that  the  Prime  Minister 
can  act  quickly  and  at  short  range,  since 
Parliament  is  usually  in  s^ession  and  he  needs 
only  to  know  that  he  is  supported  by  a  relia- 
ble working  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. -  There  is  no  chance  for  the  British 
Prime  Minister  to  retire  in  mysterious  silence 
as  the  American  President  may  do.  He  must 
explain  himself  fully  as  he  goes  along;  and 
if  his  reasons  seem  good  he  has  Parliament 
and  the  newspapers  sufficiently  protecting  his 
actions  from  day  to  day.  His  foreign  poli- 
cies are  of  necessity  modified  at  all  times  by 
the  exigencies  of  domestic  politics.     For  ex- 


ample, the  two  great  questions  last  month  in 
England  had  to  do  with  Ireland  and  with 
the  alarming  position  of  Poland,  as  the  Rus- 
sian Bolshevist  armies  approached  Warsaw. 
British  organized  labor  is  steadily  gaining 
influence  as  a  political  force.  The  represen- 
tatives of  this  labor  movement  have  so 
strongly  opposed  the  idea  of  crushing  Ireland 
by  military  power  that  it  has  seemed  clearly 
necessary  to  seek  something  better  than  the 
Crimes  Act  and  the  use  of  military  resources. 
In  the  Polish  crisis,  furthermore,  the  Labor 
elements  were  equally  resolute  against  the 
sending  of  military  forces  to  fight  against 
the  Red  armies  of  Russia.  Thus  it  became 
imperative  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  promote 
compromises  in  every  way  possible,  although 
the  idea  of  doing  business  with  the  Lenine- 
Trotsky  Government  has  been  highly  dis- 
tasteful to  a  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  British  ruling  class. 

o  ,     .     ^     We     have     relied     upon     Mr. 

Poland  and        ^ .  1  1  •         •    1 

the  Russian  bimonds,  our  regular  editorial 
contributor  upon  European 
questions,  to  deal  this  month  with  the  Polish 
question  at  large.  So  brilliant  and  so  power- 
ful a  presentation  of  all  that  is  involved  in 
the  victories  of  the  Red  armies  over  the  Re- 
public of  Poland  has  not,  we  believe,  ap- 
peared elsewhere  in  American  print.  It  is 
not  merely  a  frontier  issue  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Poles.  That  phase  is  the  very 
least  of  all.  Mr.  Simonds  interprets  the 
Polish  question  in  its  general  bearings,  show- 
ing how  it  affects  all  nations — much  as  the 
Serbian  question  in  1914  was  not  one  of  pre- 
cise detail  as  between  Austria  and  Serbia  but 
one  relating  fundamentally  to  the  whole 
European  system.  Mr.  Simonds  reviews  the 
course  of  affairs  with  respect  to  Russia  and 
the  Bolshevists  from  the  armistice  period 
down  to  the  present.  The  reasons  why  the 
new  border  states  could  not  cooperate  well 
with  the  internal  Russian  elements  that  were 
fighting  Bolshevism,  are  made  clear  by  a 
reading  of  Mr.  Simonds'  narrative.  His  an- 
alysis discloses  the  grounds  of  difference  be- 
tween British  and  French  policy;  in  short, 
he  makes  it  clear  that  Bolshevism  has  flour- 
ished largely  because  its  numerous  foes  with- 
out and  within  have  never  been  in  harmo- 
nious agreement  and  therefore  could  never 
effectively  cooperate.  We  find  disclosed  also 
the  sources  of  Bolshevist  military  equipment 
and  the  reasons  for  their  great  superiority. 
Nothing  that  may  have  happened  since  can 
lessen  the  value  of  this  article. 
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The  conditions  which  compelled 
Work!  the  British  to  temporize  in  the 
^''^'^  face  of  a  desperate  crisis  are  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Simonds  with  unsparing  devo- 
tion to  the  facts.  There  is  also  a  German 
aspect  of  this  Russian-Polish  situation,  the 
analysis  of  which  forms  the  final  section  of 
Mr.  Simonds'  illuminating  discussion.  Quite 
apart  from  what  this  article  tells  us  of  the 
great  issue  in  which  has  been  involved  the 
independence  of  Poland  and  the  prospects  of 
Bolshevism,  it  illustrates  the  fearful  com- 
plexity and  dire  uncertainty  of  European 
conditions.  A  careful  reading  of  Mr.  Si- 
monds' article  will  show  our  readers  why, 
in  earlier  pages  of  this  monthly  editorial 
comment,  we  have  tried  to  explain  how 
grave  are  the  practical  issues  and  how  neces- 
sary it  must  be  for  us  to  consider  with  even 
greater  care  than  heretofore  the  terms  upon 
which  we  may  attempt  to  give  weight  and 
character  to  the  now  negligible  League  of 
Nations.  In  view  of  these  stupendous  condi- 
tions, we  would  suggest  that  the  four  accept- 
ance speeches  might  well  be  read  over  again 
by  the  more  studious  and  thoughtful  of  our 
citizens.  It  is  without  party  prejudice  that 
we  find  the  views  expressed  by  Senator  Hard- 
ing and  Governor  Coolidge  more  safely  ap- 
plicable to  ''things  as  they  are"  than  those  of 
Governor  Cox  and  Mr.  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

^  ,  ,       European  governments  were  ex- 

Mr.  Colby  8  ,.^   ,        ^      .  .  , 

American  ceedmgiy  anxious  to  know  what 
^'^"^  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  thought  about  the  Polish  crisis.  It 
needs  no  argument  to  show  that  there  was 
no  way  at  this  moment,  with  Congress  not 
in  session,  by. which  the  United  States  could 
proceed  upon  any  new  or  formidable  line  of 
action.  The  only  thing  to  be  evoked  just 
now  was  a  statement  of  American  official 
opinion.  The  desired  statement  was  duly 
made  by  our  present  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Hon.  Bainbridge  Colby.  It  is  a  memoran- 
dum of  importance,  and  will  take  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  our  international 
relations.  There  was  wide  approval  of  its 
two  strongest  points:  first,  its  elaborate  state- 
ment of  reasons  against  the  recognition  of 
the  Bolshevist  regime,  and  second,  its  decla- 
ration that  the  dismemberment  of  Russia 
does  not  constitute  a  desirable  settlement  of 
the  Russian  problem.  It  sharply  discrimi- 
nates between  the  great  Russian  people  with 
their  permanent  domain,  and  the  misfortune 
which  has  subjected  them  to  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  heads  of  the  present  Bolshevist 


regime.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere 
a  more  emphatic  denunciation  of  Bolshevism 
than  is  contained  in  about  a  thousand  words 
of  Mr.  Colby's  letter,  which  in  form  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, but  which,  of  course,  is  a  statement 
made  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

The  Colby  letter  soon  brought 
Dismemberment  ^^om  France  a  strong  and  com- 
plete expression  of  approval,  and 
it  had  undoubted  influence  upon  British  pub- 
lic opinion.  There  was  dissent  in  some  quar- 
ters from  Mr.  Colby's  view  regarding  the 
dismemberment  of  Russia.  He  favored  a 
separate  Finland,  an  independent  Poland, 
and  the  independence  of  Russian  Armenia 
by  agreement.  But  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
indpendence  of  Lithuania,  Ukrainia,  Geor- 
gia, or  Azerbaijan,  nor  in  the  detachment 
from  Russia  of  the  Baltic  states  now  known 
as  Esthonia  and  Latvia.  He  believes,  in- 
deed, in  a  large  measure  of  home  rule  for 
these  important  portions  of  what  was  Rus- 
sia, but  he  thinks  they  should  all  be  feder- 
ated as  parts  of  a  great  Russian  Republic, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  maintained  as  sepa- 
rate sovereignties.  Friends  of  several  of  the 
new  governments  of  these  countries  in  the 
United  States  have  protested  against  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Colby,  which  represent  those 
of  the  President  and  Cabinet. 

Poland  had  felt  her  situation  so 
^Tugust^      difficult  that  a  year  ago  she  took 

the  offensive  against  Bolshevist 
Russia  in  order  to  secure  safe  strategic  fron- 
tiers. This  would  seem  to  have  been  a  mis- 
take ;  but  Poland  has  already  paid  bitterly 
for  her  aggressiveness.  The  Allies  failed  to 
support  her  at  moments  when  support  would 
have  been  most  valuable.  The  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  Reds  in  July  led  the  Poles  to 
seek  an  armistice  with  Russia  under  British 
advice.  But  the  Soviet  authorities  kept  find- 
ing excuses  for  delay,  while  pushing  their 
troops  forward  as  fapidly  as  possible  to  cap- 
ture Warsaw.  The  Bolshevist  troops  were 
lean,  hungry,  and  eager  for  loot.  Advancing 
irresistibly,  they  were  at  the  very  doors  of 
Warsaw  by  the  middle  of  August.  Political 
as  well  as  military  happenings  of  interna- 
t'onal  importance  were  daily  reported  as 
these  pages  were  closing  for  the  press.  En- 
couraged by  the  American  note,  France  was 
admonishing  the  Poles  to  resist,  and  British 
sympathy  with  the  French  view  was  on  the 
increase. 
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The  Increase,  ^n  the  kst  day  of  July  the 
Railroad  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion  announced  the  mcreases  in 
railroad  freight  and  passenger  rates  through 
which  the  Government  will  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Cummins-Esch  bill. 
Previously,  on  July  20,  the  Commission  had 
published  a  new  schedule  of  wages  for  rail- 
road employees,  retroactive  from  April  1  last, 
that  adds  about  $626,000,000  annually  to  the 
wage  cost  of  our  railway  transportation. 
Immediately  following  this  announcement  as 
to  wages,  the  managers  of  the  railroads  had 
hastily  presented  to  the  Commerce  Commis- 
sion a  request  for  supplementary  increases  in 
freight  and  passenger  rates,  over  and  above 
the  original  demands  noted  in  the  August 
issue  of  this  magazine,  to  cover  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  furnishing  transportation  due 
to  this  last  advance  in  wages. 

^,    „  In  the  comprehensive  and  elabo- 

Tne  Commis-  ^  i       i     •  i   • 

sion's  Liberal   rate    document    embodymg    this 

Attitude  ^       J      •   •  c    ^\^       r^ 

rate  decision  ot  the  Commerce 
Commission — without  doubt  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  work  that  body  has  ever 
been  called  upon  to  perform — one  notes  in 
the  phraseology,  in  the  methods  of  approach- 
ing separate  items  of  the  problem,  and  in  the 
general  result,  an  attitude  of  sympathy  for 
the  railroad  managers  and  of  liberality  in 
dealing  with  the  present  critical  transporta- 
tion situation.  It  looks  as  if  the  Commis- 
sion, the  shippers,  and  the  public  have  now 
thoroughly  awakened  to  the  immensity  and 
serious  nature  of  our  railroad  problem.  It 
can  be  said  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
demands  of  the  railroad  managers  for  rate 
increases  have  been  granted.  In  detail,  the 
Eastern  group  of  roads  is  to  have  rates  in- 
creased by  40  per  cent.,  the  Southern  and 
Mountain-Pacific  groups  by  25  per  cent.,  and 
the  Western  group  by  35  per  cent.  The 
Commission  also  authorizes  a  20  per  cent, 
increase  in  passenger  fares,  a  50  per  cent, 
increase  in  Pullman  charges,  and  a  20  per 
cent,  advance  in  excess  baggage  and  milk- 
carrying  rates.  On  the  basis  of  the  actual 
volume  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic  car- 
ried by  the  roads  in  1919,  it  is  estimated 
that  these  higher  rates  will  produce  about 
$1,500,000,000  of  additional  income.  After 
allowing  for  the  wage  bill,  increased  by  more 
than  $600,000,000  over  that  of  1919,  it  is 
now  calculated  that  the  railroads  will  have, 
on  the  assumption  of  a  traffic  volume  equiva- 
lent to  that  year's,  a  net  operating  income  of 
$1,134,000,000. 


Fixing  the  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  remembered  that  the 
Property  new  railway  law  instructs  the 
Commission  to  provide  such  rates 
as  will  give  the  roads  a  net  operating  in- 
come of  5^2  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  properties,  with  an  additional  ^  of  1 
per  cent.,  to  be  optional  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, which,  if  granted,  must  be  set  aside 
for  additions  and  betterments.  The  Com- 
mission decided  to  grant  the  maximum  of  6 
per  cent.,  and  it  was  then  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  determining  the  aggregate 
value  of  railroad  properties  on  which  the  6 
per  cent,  should  be  applied.  This  property 
valuation  is  represented  on  the  books  of  the 
different  companies  by  sums  that  aggregate 
slightly  over  $20,000,000,000.  Mr.  Plumb 
and  his  advocates  have  contended  that  the 
true  value  is  something  like  $12,000,000,000. 
The  Commerce  Commission  had  before  it 
the  results  to  date  of  the  physical  valuation 
work  that  has  been  going  on  for  several 
years  and  on  which  many^  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  by  the  Government  and  the 
railroads.  The  matter  is  one  of  such  ex- 
ceeding complexity  that  it  is  obvious  the 
Commission  must  have  simply  done  the  best 
that  could  be  done  in  its  judgment  under  the 
circumstances  in  fixing  on  the  figure  of 
$18,900,000,000  as  the  present  total  value 
of  our  railroads.  This  figure  is  not  quite  6 
per  cent,  less  than  the  carriers'  own  estimate, 
and  is  more  than  50  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  estimate  of  advocates  of  the  Plumb  plan. 

g^j^  The  railroads  announced  early 
Estimates  in  August  that  the  new  rates, 
both  for  freight  and  passenger 
traffic,  would  go  into  effect  on  August  26. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  obtain  from 
various  State  commissions  authority  to  make 
intrastate  rates  conform  to  those  prescribed 
by  the  Commission ;  and  much  confusion  was 
promised  by  the  action  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  in  requiring  hearings  be- 
fore deciding  on  this  matter.  Assuming 
that  the  carriers  will  finally  obtain  intra- 
state rates  substantially  equivalent  to  those 
provided  for  in  the  Commerce  Commission's 
decision,  the  roads  will  have  during  the  next 
year,  on  the  basis  of  the  1919  volume  of 
traffic,  an  operating  income  of  $1,134,000,- 
000.  Out  of  that  income  $94,000,000  must 
be  expended  for  additions  and  betterments, 
that  sum  representing  the  %  of  1  per  cent, 
of  earnings  which  under  the  railroad  law 
cannot  be  used  for  dividends.  From  the  re- 
maining. $1,040,000,000    must    be    deducted 
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taxes  and  other  fixed  expenses  before  the  ac-  ties,  it  is  obvious  that  the  element  of  time 
tual  net  income  is  reached.  It  must  be  clearly  would  still  have  a  place  in  the  problem.  Our 
understood,  however,  that  these  figures  are  factories  are  congested  with  orders  that  can- 
merely  estimates,  which  may  have  to  be  revised  not  be  handled  expeditiously  on  account  of 
radically  later  on.  In  the  one  assumption  alone  fuel  and  transportation  difficulties.  It  will 
of  the  volume  of  traffic  equivalent  to  that  take  a  long  time,  even  after  the  money  has 
of  last  year  there  is  room  for  great  error,  been  raised,  to  get  into  service  the  additional 
No  one  can  tell  whether  the  heavy  increases  equipment  needed,  and  a  still  longer  time  to 
in  freight  rates  will  operate  to  cut  down  obtain  a  decided  improvement  in  the  morale 
traffic  or  not.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  of  the  employees.  But  the  managers  of  the 
increase  in  passenger  rates  will  tend  to  do  railroads  realize  thoroughly  and  keenly  that 
so,  and  very  certain  that  the  addition  of  50  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  them,  now  that  the 
per  cent,  to  Pullman  charges  will  produce  a  Government  has  done  its  part  to  give  pri- 
decrease  in  business.  The  experiences  of  vate  ownership  a  fair  chance  to  show  that 
many  of  our  American  cities  with  street  it  can  serve  the  nation  adequately  in  the 
railway  lines  have  shown  that  radical  in-  transportation  business ;  and  they  are  girding 
creases  in  fares  sometimes  produce  actually  up  their  loins  to  do  or  die. 
less  net  income  instead  of  more.  The  pro- 
ductive  capacity   of   the   entire   country   has,  ,  ,     ...      Thus  the  railroad  managers  find 

1                         •                    ^                11-                 1       r  Intensive  Use                                ,               .                 .^                 , 

however,  mcreased  greatly  durmg  and  alter  of  that  they  have  immediate  need 
the  war;  there  is  now  much  more  traffic  be-  Facilities  ^^^  ^^  \t2iSt  100,000  additional 
ing  offered  the  railroads  than  they  can  handle,  freight  cars,  2000  locomotives,  and  4000  pas- 
If  there  is  not  a  period  of  the  most  acute  de-  senger  and  baggage  cars.  They  say  the  rea- 
pression  at  hand,  it  is  believed  by  competent  son  for  this  is  that  during  the  period  of 
authorities  that  the  volume  of  freight  on  Government  control  of  twenty-six  months 
which  these  new  rates  will  apply  will  be  the  Director-General  purchased  only  as  many 
heavy  enough  to  furnish  substantial  earnings  freight  cars  and  locomotives  as  the  railroads 
that  will  once  more  attract  investors  and  the  under  private  ownership  were  in  the  habit  of 
new  capital  without  which  our  entire  rail-  buying  in  twelve  months.  Whatever  the 
road  problem  would  be  hopeless.  It  is  worth  reason,  these  additional  cars'  and  locomotives 
noting  that  even  after  these  very  bold  in-  are  needed  now  to  haul  the  traffic  that  is  be- 
creases  in  freight  rates  our  transportation  ing  offered.  But  even  if  the  money  were 
cost  in  America  will  be  less  than  half  as  actually  in  hand  to-day  it  would  take  marty 
great  as  those  in  most  European  countries.  months  to  get  the  equipment;  so  while  pre- 
paring to  order  new  rolling  stock  as  fast  as 
When  Win  ^^^  ^^^^  Congress  and  the  In-  the  money  can  be  raised,  the  managers  are 
Better  Service  tcrstatc  Commerce  Commission  beginning  a  determined  effort  to  make  the 
have  made  these  decided  moves  most  intensive  and  discriminating  use  of  the 
tovvard  putting  our  railroad  properties  on  cars  already  owned.  They  find  that  the 
their  feet,  the  public  naturally  asks,  (1)  best  record  of  the  movement  of  freight  cars 
when  it  is  to  get  adequate  and  decent  ser-  in  America  was  only  26.9  miles  a  day  on  the 
vice,  and  (2)  whether  such  drastic  advanc-  average — made  in  1916;  that  the  highest 
ing  of  rates  will  not  mean  higher  prices  and  average  carload  was  26.88  tons,  in  1918; 
a  further  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  that  the  number  of  cars  awaiting  repairs  rose 
railroads  cannot  now  move  the  freight  of-  under  federal  control  to  6.7  per  cent., 
fered  them,  and  we  have  to  wait  months  for  amounting  to  153,000  cars.  The  managers 
our  goods  or  hire  motor  trucks  to  go  for  them,  have  now  set  themselves  certain  efficiency 
The  chief  reasons  for  this  situation  are  a  standards.  They  are  determined  to  main- 
deficiency  in  freight  cars  and  locomotives  tain  a  car  movement  equal  to  30  miles  a  day, 
and  the  lowered  efficiency  of  labor,  accentu-  an  average  loading  of  30  tons,  and  to  keep 
ated  by  the  special  disruption  and  congestion  cars  awaiting  repairs  down  to  4  per  cent, 
resulting     from     the     "outlaw"    strike    last 

spring.      Even   if  the   railroad   managers,  on  The    results    that    would    come 

the  one  hand,  and  investors  on  the  other,  are  Efficiency      from   any   such    improvement   in 

so    heartened    by    the    new    chance    to    do    a  ^""  ^'^       efficiency   are   astonishing  to  the 

profitable   business   that   the    railroads    could  layman.      Thirty    miles    a    day    for    the    av- 

get   practically   at   once   all   the   money   they  crage    running    of    a    freight    car   would    be 

need  for  cars,  locomotives,  and  other  facili-  equivalent   to   adding  between   400,000   and 
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500,000  cars  to  the  present  equipment.  A 
loading  of  30  tons  per  car,  instead  of  26.88, 
would  add  from  50,000  to  75,000  cars.  Re- 
ducing the  percentage  of  those  awaiting  re- 
pairs from  6.7  to  4  per  cent,  would  be 
equivalent  to  getting  immediately  80,000 
additional  cars.  These  figures,  which  are 
only  part  of  the  ambitious  efficiency  program 
the  railroad  managers  have  set  for  them- 
selves, show  strikingly  the  possibilities  of  in- 
tensive methods.  These  gentlemen  realize 
very  thoroughly  that  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
are  fixed  on  them,  and  if  they  fail  it  will  not 
be  because  they  have  not  triefl  hard.  This 
all-important  efficiency  work  is  the  better 
standardized  and  coordinated  through  the 
existence  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives,  with  Mr. 
Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  as  chairman. 

..,  „  ,..  ..       Contrary    to    the    general    pessi- 

W  ill  Higher  .     .       /   ,.  ,  jj- 

Rates  Increase  mistic  leelmg  that  a  sudaen  m- 
Prices?  crease  of  40  per  cent,  in  the 
freight  rates,  to  a  New  England  shoe  manu- 
facturer, for  instance,  must  of  necessity  give 
a  still  further  fillip  to  the  price  of  a  pair  of 
shoes  in  Georgia,  Mr.  Willard  and  others 
of  equal  authority  believe  that  if  the  new 
rates  work  out  to  enable  the  railroads  to  de- 
velop their  facilities  adequately  they  will 
actually  reduce  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes. 
In  the  first  place,  the  freight  factor  in  the 
cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes  made  in  New  England 
and  finally  sold  to  the  consumer  in  Atlanta 
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is  very  small,  and  the  advance  means  only  a 
few  cents  out  of,  say,  $10  or  $12.  Much 
more  important,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  fact 
that  if  the  roads  are  functioning  smoothly, 
if  the  shoe  manufacturer  is  enabled  to  get 
his  hides  and  keep  the  factory  running  and 
ship  his  goods  promptly,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  footwear,  with  a  lowered  manufacturing 
cost,  offered  for  sale  in  Atlanta ;  and  the  fact 
of  the  supply  keeping  up  with  the  demand 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  few  cents 
increase  in  freight  charges.  With  foodstuffs 
and  many  other  commodities,  these  factors 
will  be  even  more  potent  in  lowering  prices 
than  with  non-perishable  articles  like  shoes. 

Th  s  lendid  ^^  ^^^  forecast  of  the  Department 
Crop  of  Agriculture,  made  on  August 
romise  |^  turns  out  to  be  anything  like 
correct,  the  crops  of  1920  will  be  exception- 
ally large  and  valuable  and  far  more  abun- 
dant than  in  any  year  previous  to  the  war. 
Only  the  spring  wheat  crop  is  below  par, 
and  that  is  not  very  poor.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  wheat  for  home  consumption  and  a 
respectable  volume  for  export.  There  is  a 
splendid  crop  of  corn ;  and  oats,  earlier 
thought  to  be  a  failure,  now  promise  1,400,- 
000,000  bushels.  We  have  the  greatest  rice 
crop  ever  produced,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
sugar  beets  and  tobacco.  The  apple  crop  is 
45  per  cent,  larger  than  last  year,  and  an 
enormous  yield  of  peanuts  is  now  assured. 
The  five-year  average  for  potatoes  is  457,- 
000,000  bushels;  the  forecast  for  this  year 
is  503,000,000.  Rye,  hay,  and  flax  will  be 
abundant.  The  railroads  will  have  no  short- 
age of  agricultural  products  to  move  at  their 
higher  rates. 

u/at.-    The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Living  Within    -«,  tt  •  i 

Our  Income  Mr.  Houston,  issued  a  state- 
^^'^'"  ment  late  in  July  showing  that 
our  national  income  has  again  caught  up 
with  expenditures.  For  three  years  the  bal- 
ance has  been  on  the  wrong  side.  The  na- 
tional debt  reached  its  peak  on  August  31, 
1919.  Since  then  reductions  aggregating 
more  than  $2,300,000,000  have  been  effect- 
ed, leaving  the  gross  debt  on  July  20,  1920, 
at  $24,264,000,000.  Secretary  Houston  looks 
forward  to  important  further  reductions  in 
1921.  While  we  are  again  living,  as  a  na- 
tion, well  within  our  income,  there  will  be 
seasonal  fluctuations,  owing  to  railroad  and 
other  demands,  and  new  issues  of  treasury 
certificates  may  be  expected  In  the  periods  be- 
tween tax  payments. 
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AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

July  18. — Governor  Cox  confers  with  President 
Wilson  at  the  White  House  regarding  the  pend- 
ing campaign. 

July  20. — George  H.  White,  of  Marietta,  Ohio, 
is  chosen  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,   succeeding  Homer   S.   Cummings. 

The  Railway  Labor  Boajd  awards  20  to  27 
per  cent,  increases  in  pay  to  nearly  2,000,000  rail- 
way men;  the  total  raise  is  about  $600,000,000  a 
year. 

The  Senate  Reconstruction  Committee  receives 
testimony  that  coal  prices  have  risen  from  $2.60 
and  $3  a  ton  under  the  Fuel  Administration  to 
$12  and  $14  spot  at  mine  and  $23  in  Boston  har- 
bor; export  restrictions  are  recommended. 

July  21. — Army  officers  are  promoted  under  the 
army   reorganization   bill. 

July  22. — William  J.  Bryan  refuses  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  by  the  Prohibition  Convention, 
and  Aaron  S.  Watkins,  of  Germantown,  Ohio,  is 
selected. 

Senator  Harding  is  notified  of  his  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  at  his  home  in  Marion,  Ohio. 

July  23. — A  special  board  is  appointed  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  Roosevelt  to  readjust  wages  of 
75,000    navy-yard    employees    before    August    20. 


MRS.    JOHN    T.    PRATT,    OF    NKW    YORK 

CReccntly  appointed  vice-chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  ("ommittee's  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mrs. 
Pratt  will  direct  the  women  workers  in  the  Harding 
campaign) 
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July  24. — The  Texas  Democratic  primary  re- 
sults in  the  nomination  of  J.  W.  Bailey  for  Gov- 
ernor. 

Secretaries  Daniels  and  Payne  return  to  Seattle 
from  Alaska  after  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Ter- 
ritory's resources. 

July  25. — Secretary  Houston  announces  a  sur- 
plus of  Treasury  receipts  over  expenditures  for 
the  first  time  in  three  years,  amounting  to  $291,- 
221,547.67. 

July  26. — The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  an- 
nounces receipts  from  taxes  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  amounting  to    $5,410,284,874.90. 

July  27. — Governor  Calvin  Coolidge,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, is  formally  notified  of  his  nomination 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  by  the  Republican  party. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  declares 
an  embargo  against  tidewater  shipments  of  coal 
until  New  England  daily  consignments  are  filled; 
the  coal  shortage  there  is  350,000  tons  a  month. 

July  28. — New  York  Republicans  informally 
designate  Judge  Nathan  L.  Miller  for  Governor 
and  James  W.  Wadsworth  for  Senator. 

July  30. — President  Wilson  requests  striking 
coal  miners  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  to  return  to 
work. 

July  31. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion grants  rate  raises  to  the  railroads  as  fol- 
lows: Freight,  on  Eastern  roads  40  per  cent.. 
Mountain  Pacific  Group  25  per  cent..  West  35 
per  cent.,  South  25  per  cent.;  passenger  rates,  20 
per  cent.;  Pullman  surcharge  to  railroads,  50  per 
cent.;  surcharge  on  milk  and  excess  baggage,  20 
per  cent.  .  .  .  The  Commission  fixes  a  valuation 
of  $18,900,000,000  on  the  railroad  properties  of 
the  country. 

August  1. — Fifteen  coal  profiteers  are  arrestea 
in  Tennessee    under   the   Lever   act. 

New  York  State  establishes  a  public  radium 
cancer  clinic  at  Buffalo  free  to  patients  after 
October  15. 

August  2. — Twenty  Communists  receive  jail 
sentences  in  Chicago. 

August  3. — Governor  Henry  J.  Allen,  of  Kan- 
sas, Senator  Charles  Curtis,  and  the  present  Con- 
gressmen win  Republican  renomination  in  the 
State  primaries.  ...  In  Oklahoma,  Scott  Ferris 
wins  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Senator  over 
Mr.  Gore.  ...  In  Missouri,  Arthur  M.  Hyde 
wins  the  Republican  gubernatorial  nomination 
and  John  M.  Atkinson  the  Democratic;  Breckin- 
ridge Long  (Dem.)  and  Selden  F.  Spencer  (Rep.) 
are    nominated    for    the    senatorship. 

August  4. — President  Wilson  orders  destroyers 
to  prevent  the  laying  of  a  cable  at  Miami,  Flor- 
ida, connecting  at  liarbadoes,  B.  W.  I.,  with  a 
British  cable  to  Brazil. 

The  New  York  State  informal  Democratic  con- 
vention favors  a  wet  plank  and  backing  for  the 
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Irish  cause,  diverging  from  the  national  plat- 
form. Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  is  "suggested" 
for  renomination,  Miss  Harriet  May  Mills,  first 
woman  nominee,  for  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Harry  C.  Walker  for  United  States  Senator. 

President  Wilson  proclaims  December  21  Pil- 
grim's Day,  and  asks  National  observance  of  the 
tercentenary. 

August  5. — J.  G.  Blaine  is  appointed  Treas- 
urer of  the  Republican  Presidential  campaign 
committee. 

Governor  A.  H.  Roberts  wins  renomination  in 
Tennessee   State   Democratic  primaries. 

August  6. — Federal  troops  are  ordered  to  Den- 
ver to  stop  street  car  strike  riots,  in  which  many 
are  killed   and   hurt. 

August  7. — Governor  Cox  is  formally  notified 
at  Dayton  of  his  nomination  by  the  Democrats 
for  the  Presidency;  he  declares  that  he  will  carry 
on  President  Wilson's  work  and   policies. 

The  Department  of  Justice  reports  151  con- 
victions of  profiteers,  1499  indictments,  and  1854 
arrests. 

August  8. — Two  all-metal  air  mail  planes  ar- 
rive at  San  Francisco  from  New  York  in  their 
pioneer  trans-continental  postal  flight  in  eleven 
days. 

August  9. — The  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  is  for- 
mally notified    at   Hyde  Park,   N.   Y. 

August  10. — The  Railway  Labor  Board  grants 
a  wage  increase  of  $30,000,000  to  75,000  railway 
express  workers,  retroactive  to  May  1. 

President  Wilson  calls  coal  miners  and  opera- 
tors to  meet  August  13,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 
adjust  inequalities  in  the  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission award. 

In  Ohio  primary  elections,  Henry  L.  Davis 
(Rep.)  and  A.  V.  Donahey  (Dem.)  win  nomina- 
tions for  the  governorship,  while  ex-Gov.  Frank 
B.  Willis  (Rep.)  and  W.  A.  Julian  (Dem.)  are 
named  for  the  senatorship.  ...  In  Arkansas, 
T.  H.  Caraway  wins  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Senator  and  T.  C.  McRae  that  for  Governor. 

August  11. — Rev.  Aaron  S.  Watkins,  of  Ohio, 
formally  accepts  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
by  the  Prohibition  party. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission 
refuses  to  allow  intrastate  railway  rate  increases 
on  the  scale  of  interstate  raises  until  public  hear- 
ings have  been  held. 

August  12. — The  New  York  legislature  is 
called  in  special  session  to  act  in  the  housing 
crisis. 

A  speculator  who  collected  $8,000,000  and  paid 
50  per  cent,  to  depositors  at  Boston  in  a  foreign 
exchange  scheme  is  arrested  after  federal  inves- 
tigations. 

August  13. — The  Tennessee  Senate,  In  special 
session,  ratifies  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  25 
to  4. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  raises 
express  rates  12^  per  cent.,  or  $35,500,000  a  year. 

August  15. — The  Snowden  report  on  United 
States  Administration  in  Santo  Domingo  is  pub- 
lished by  Secretary  Daniels;  internal  revenue  in- 
creased from  $700,000  a  year  to  $3,492,000  in 
1919. 


©  Keystone  View  Co. 

GREGORY    KRASSIN,   RUSSIAN    SOVIET    MINISTER  OF 

TRADE 

(Who  has  been  conducting  negotiations  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government  at  London.  Resumption  of  commercial 
relations  was  the  announced  object  of  his  visit;  but  it  is 
popularly  believed  that  he  represented  the  Bolshevist 
government  in  matters  involving  political  recognition 
also) 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

July  16. — Chinese  Anfu  and  Chi-li  armies  en- 
gage in  battle  at  Kwanhun,  south  of  Peking; 
Japanese  troops  maintain  neutrality  of  the  rail- 
road to  Yangtsun,  where  Anfu  forces  are,  by 
ordering  the  Chi-li  commander  to  retire  behind 
a   two-mile   limit  on   either    side   of   the    railway. 

July  18. — Commissioner  Smythe,  of  the  Muns- 
ter  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  is  shot  to  death  in 
the  country  club  at  Cork  by  Sinn  Feiners. 

Anfu  forces  under  General  Tuan  Chi-jui  are 
defeated  by  Chi-li  troops  commanded  by  General 
Wu  Pei-fu,  and  many  militarist  (Anfu)  detach- 
ments are  driven   back  to  Peking  suburbs. 

The  Sheikh-il-Islam,  Djeman  Pasha,  and  Fah- 
reddine  Bey  resign  from  the  Turkish  Cabinet; 
the  latter  were  members  of  the  peace  delegation. 

July  19. — In  Cork,  Sinn  Feiners  and  troops 
fight  in  the  streets  at  night,  killing  and  wounding 
over   100. 

The  British  Parliament  learns  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  for  naval  and  military  opera- 
tions  in   Russia   since   the    armistice   $280,000,000. 

July  21. — At  Belfast,  Unionist  shipworkers 
drive    Sinn   Feiners   out   of   the    shipyards. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  tells  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  Poland  must  be  saved  from  the  Bolshe- 
vist  menace. 

July  23. — Belfast  rioting  brings  more  troops 
from  England;  14  are  killed,  and  hundreds  are 
wounded;  property  loss  is  $1,000,000. 

July  25. — In  China,  General  Tuan  Chi-jui, 
after  attempting  suicide,  resigns  as  Anfu  leader; 
a  group  of  associates  go  to  Tientsin  to  accept 
terms  for  the  punishment  of  Gen.  Hsu  Shu-cheng 
(dismissed    Commissioner    of    Inner    Mongolia), 
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disbandment  of  the  frontier  defense  force,  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  and  suppression  of  the 
Anfu   Club. 

Carlos  Herrera  takes  oath  as  constitutional 
President  of  Guatemala. 

Sinn  Feiners  and  British  soldiers  terrorize  Bel- 
fast, Bangor  and  Lisbon,  and  many  are  killed 
and  wounded.  .  .  .  Eamonn  de  Valera,  "Presi- 
dent of  the  Irish  Republic,"  in  a  reception  to 
Australian  Archbishop  (Catholic)  Mannix  at 
Washington,  says  Ireland  would  accept  a  paral- 
lel to  Article  I  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  to  the 
Cuban   constitution. 

July  2G. — Premier  Lloyd  George  tells  the  Com- 
mons that  Archbishop  Mannix  of  Australia  will 
be  barred  from  England  because  of  recent 
speeches  regarding  Ireland. 

Arturo  Allessandri  receives  a  majority  of  two 
electoral  votes  for  the  presidency  of  Chile,  de- 
feating   Luis   Barros    Borgono. 

July  27. — Nova  Scotia  elections  indicate  the 
return  of  Premier  George  H.  Murray's  Liberal 
government:  Liberals  17  seats,  Laborites  4,  Con- 
servatives 2,  Farmers  2. 

July  28. — Pancho  Villa  and  his  bandit  fol- 
lowers surrender  to  the  de  la  Huerta  government 
of   Mexico,    receiving   amnesty   and    land    grants. 

July  30. — Frank  Brooke,  Irish  railway  execu- 
tive, and  confidential  adviser  of  Lord  French,  is 
killed  by  Sinn  Feiners  at  Dublin.  ,  .  .  Brig.- 
Gen.  C.  H.  T.  Lucas  escapes  from  Sinn  Fein 
kidnappers. 

Premier    Millerand    wins    approval    from    the 


THE  NliW  GI:RMAN   CHANCELLOR,  WITH   TWO  OF  HIS 

MINLSTEKS 

(Herr  (onstantin  Fchrcnl)ach,  Imperial  Chancellor, 
stands  in  the  center,  with  I-'inance  Minister  Wirth  at 
the  left,  and  Foreign  Minister  Simons  at  the  right.  The 
picture  was  taken  during  the  conference  with  the  Allied 
diplomats  at   .Spa) 


Chamber    of    Deputies,    356    to    169,    on    his    Spa 
coal  settlement. 

August  2. — Governor  Cantu,  of  Mexican  Lower 
California,  is  in  open  revolt  from  the  de  la 
Huerta  government ;  Mexican  federal  troops  are 
sent  to  compel  his  surrender. 

August  3. — A  bill  for  military  courts  In  Ire- 
land is  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

August  4. — A  deputation  of  Irish  business  men 
(Unionists,  Nationalists,  Protestants,  and  Cath- 
olics) seeks  Dominion  rule  within  the  Empire 
from  Premier  Lloyd  George,  claiming  that  no 
one  in  Ireland  wants  the  Home  Rull  bill. 

A  Mexican  cabinet  shake-up  sends  all  military 
members  but  the  War  Minister  abroad  as  dip- 
lomats. 

August  5. — Dr.  Simons,  Foreign  Minister,  tells 
the  German  Reichstag  the  nation  will  fight  if 
necessary  to  prevent  Allied  violation  of  German 
neutrality  by  sending  troops  over  her  territory 
to  help  Poland. 

Bitter  debate  occurs  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Irish  Crimes  bill,  which  Is  passed,  289  to  71. 

August  5. — Premier  Lloyd  George  tells  the 
Commons  it  may  be  necessary  to  intervene  with 
military  force  In  behalf  of  Poland ;  Baltic 
blockade    measures    are    In    preparation. 

August  6. — The  House  of  Commons  passes  the 
Irish  Crimes  bill,  206  to  18;  Nationalist  and 
Labor  members  walk  out  when  Joseph  Devlin 
is   suspended    for   disorder. 

August  9. — Archbishop  Mannix  is  taken  from 
his  steamer  under  technical  arrest;  the  action  Is 
universally  condemned  by  the  press. 

Labor  leaders  warn  the  British  Premier  that 
"the  whole  industrial  power  of  the  organized 
workers"  will  be  used  to  defeat  any  war  between 
the    Allies    and   Russia    on    the    Issue    of    Poland. 

The  Irish  Crimes  bill  passes  the  House  of 
Lords   without   opposition,    and    becomes    law. 

August  11. — Italy  is  overrun  by  anarchist  "fire- 
raisings"  which  destroy  munitions,  food,  and  ma- 
terial stores. 

August  12. — Premier  Venizelos  is  slightly 
wounded   by   Greek   Royalist   plotters. 

August  13. — The  Mayor  of  Cork  is  arrested 
by  British  troops  for  sedition  in  holding  a  Sinn 
Fein  court  at  City  Hall. 

August  14. — The  Mexican  State  of  Jalisco 
revolts. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

July  16. — Germany  signs  the  coal  delivery 
agreement  presented  by  the  Allies  at  Spa  just 
before  the  conference  ends. 

July  17. — Turkey  is  given  ten  days  to  sign  the 
Allies  treaty  without  alteration  as  to  Thrace  or 
Smyrna  clauses,  under  threat  of  ejection  from 
Europe. 

Polish  troops  give  up  Vilna  to  the  Bolsheviki 
after   stubborn    rear-guard    fighting. 

July  19. — The  Bolshevist  reply  to  the  British 
note  on  peace  with  Poland  shows  a  preference 
for  dealing  with  Poland  direct;  it  declines  to  go 
to  London,  because  CJreat  Britain  is  not  im- 
partial. 

July  20. — The  British  cabinet  advises  Poland 
to  seek  an  armistice  with  Soviet  Russia,  which 
is  warned  of  possible  failure  of  trade  resumption 
if  Poland's   request  is  refused. 
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July  21. — Greek  troops  enter  Adrianople; 
Turks  hold  the  railway  between  Maritza  River 
and  Tchataldja. 

July  22. — German  State  Presidents,  in  confer- 
ence, decide  to  comply  with  the  Spa  agree- 
ment. .  .  .  The  German  dirigible  L-64  is  turned 
over  to  the  British. 

July  23. — Moscow  reports  a  request  from 
Poland  for  an  armistice.  .  .  .A  new  Polish 
cabinet  is  formed  under  M.  Witos,  with  M. 
Daszynski,  a  Socialist,  as  vice-premier.  .  .  .  The 
Polish  Ambassador  at  Washington  seeks  Ameri- 
can moral  and  financial  support. 

July  24. — The  Russian  government  grants 
Poland's  request,  conditioned  upon  surrender  of 
the  South  Russian  General,  Wrangel,  and  free 
commercial    access   to   Germany. 

International  jurists  complete  the  draft  of  a 
world  court,  which  is  handed  to  the  secretariat 
of  the  League  of  Nations  at  The  Hague, 

Germany  returns  a  first  consignment  of  10,000 
books   stolen   from   the   Louvain    library. 

July  25. — French  troops  occupy  Damascus, 
Syria,  seat  of  the  Feisal  government,  after  a  bit- 
ter fight  in  which  Yussuf  Azib,  Syrian  War 
Minister,  is  killed.  .  .  .  Adrianople  is  taken  by 
the  Greeks;  Jafar  Tayar's  defeated  Nationalist 
troops  retreat  toward  the  Bulgarian  border; 
Greek  troops  land  at  Midia  on  the  Black  Sea 
and  penetrate  twenty  miles  to  Viza. 

July  27. — The  Polish  Legation  at  Washington 
asks  permission  to  buy  200,000  American  army 
uniforms   and    shoes   from   the   War   Department. 

British  and  American  diplomats  confer  at 
Washington  on  Far  Eastern  policies  and  condi- 
tions— particularly  the  extension  of  Japanese  in- 
'fluence  in  Siberia  and  China  and  the  anti-Jap- 
anese  movement  in    California. 

July  28. — Tokio  is  requested  by  the  United 
States  to  reveal  her  aims  in  East  Siberia  and 
northern    Saghalin    Island. 

The  St.  Gaudens  statue  of  Lincoln  is  unveiled 
at  Canning  Square,  London;  Elihu  Root  presents 
the  gift  from  the  United  States  to  England. 

The  American  Ambassador  at  Rome  requests 
withdrawal  of  the  Italian  fleet  from  Spalato, 
Dalmatia,   in   the   interest  of   peace. 

July  29. — The  signing  of  the  Turkish  treaty 
is  again  postponed,  Greece  and  Italy  disputing 
the  territorial  provisions  as  to  the  Aegean 
Islands,   Albania,   and   Asia   Minor. 

July  30. — Allied  Premiers  notify  Poland  they 
will  not  permit  her  to  accept  any  Soviet  demand 
for  disarmament,  change  of  government,  use  of 
Poland  as  a  bridgehead  to  Germany,  or  any 
boundary  less  favorable  than  that  outlined  by 
Lloyd    George. 

July  31. — Soviet  Russia  is  said  to  have  ordered 
the  capture  of  Warsaw  and  postponement  of 
armistice  negotiations ;  Polish  commissioners 
meet  the  Russians  and  return  to  Warsaw  for 
authority  to  conclude  peace  as  well  as  armistice 
terms;  Soviet  troops  gain  the  East  Prussian 
frontier.  .  .  .  The  Bolshevist  reply  to  Allied 
trade  queries  indicates  impossibility  of  commerce 
without   recognition   of   the   government. 

August  1. — Bolshevist  troops  capture  Lomza 
and  Brest-Litovsk  and  drive  at  Lemberg  in  the 
south. 

August  5. — Polish  counter-attacks  drive  Rus- 
sions  back  to  the  Grodno  border. 


A    SCENE    IN    IRELAND      ^ 
(Troops  marching  through  the  streets  of  Belfast,  with 
fingers   on   the  triggers) 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  decides 
to  hold  the  International  Financial  Congress  at 
Brussels,  beginning  September  24. 

August  9. — French  and  British  premiers  meet 
at  Hythe,  England;  Bolshevists  refuse  a  ten-day 
truce  with  Poland;  arrangements  are  made  to 
aid  Poland  and  blockade  Russia. 

Bulgarian  treaty  ratifications   are  exchanged. 

German  warships  allocated  to  the  United  States 
reach  New  York,  only  one  of  the  five  under  her 
own  steam. 

August  10. — The  policy  of  the  United  States 
on  Poland  and  Russia  is  stated  in  a  note  to  Italy; 
Secretary  Colby  refuses  recognition  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  insists  upon  maintenance  of  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  both  Russia  and  Poland 
without  dismemberment  of  the  former  into 
frontier  states  until  she  has  a  stable  government 
possible  of  recognition.  .  .  .  Lloyd  George  ex- 
plains the  Polish  crisis  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. .  .  .  The  Polish  Council  of  National 
Defense  asks  General  Weygand  (French)  to  lead 
the  Polish  army;  General  Leszniewski,  Minister 
of  War,  resigns  and  is  succeeded  by  General 
Solnokowski. 

The  Turkish  treaty  is  signed  by  all  except 
Serbia   and   the   Hedjaz. 

August  11. — The  French  Foreign  Office  an- 
nounces recognition  of.  General  Wrangel's  de 
fac^o  government  in  South  Russia,  which  prom- 
ises democratic  rule  and  fulfilment  of  Russia's 
foreign  obligations,  but  which  holds  only  Crimea; 
the  French  move  causes  surprise  in  London. 

Letvia  signs  a  peace  treaty  with  Russia,  and 
Finland  agrees  upon  armistice  terms  with  the 
Soviet  government.  =.  ;• -^- 

August  12. — Paris  advises  Warsaw  not  to 
accept  Boshevist  terms. 

August  13. — France  approves  the  American 
note  on  Russia. 

August  15. — Russian  Bolsheviki  capture  Soldau 
and  recapture  Radzymin;  Polish  armored  boats 
protect  the  Vistula  River  between  Warsaw  and 
Thorn ;  heavy  fighting  occurs  along  the  River 
Ukia. 
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OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

July  16. — Los  Angeles  is  affected  by  four  earth- 
quakes; no  great  damage  is  done. 

July  17. — El  Paso,  Texas,  gains  113.4  per  cent, 
in  the  new  census  report,  with  a  population  of 
83,836. 

Government  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  amounted  to  $23,441,383,564;  War 
Department,  $1,610,587,380;  railroads,  $1,036,- 
672,157;  interest  on  public  debt,  $1,020,251,622; 
Xavv  Department  $736,021,456;  and  Shipping 
Board,  $530,565,649. 

July  19. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  lays  off 
12,000  men,  to  save  $15,000,000  and  improve  effi- 
ciency. 

July  22. — Illinois  mine  workers  tie  up  coal 
production  by  unauthorized  strikes.  .  .  .  Rail- 
way unions,  except  the  telegraphers,  accept  the 
wage  award  of  the  Labor  Board. 

Sugar  prices  drop  three  cents  wholesale  on  the 
strength    of    increased    imports. 

July  23. — Coal  miners  on  strike  near  Hunting- 
ton, Pa.,  refuse  settlement  offers  from  opera- 
tors. .  .  .  Attorney-General  Palmer  calls  a  con- 
ference to  bring  down  spot  coal  prices  and  reduce 
excessive  profits  and  labor  unrest.  .  .  .  Two 
miners  are  shot  at  Freeborn,  W.  Va.,  by  strike 
guards. 

June  exports  drop  to  $631,000,000,  while  im- 
ports total  $553,000,000;  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  shows  exports  of  $8,111,000,000  and  a 
trade  balance  in  our  favor  of  $2,872,000,000. 

July  24. — New  Orleans  street  car  union  men 
return  to  work  while  conciliators  adjust  the  dis- 
pute over  wages;   the  strike  started  July  1. 

Four  army  airplanes,  flying  from  New  York 
to  Alaska,   reach  Fargo,  N.  D. 

July  25. — Southampton,  England,  celebrating 
the  Mayflower  Tercentenary,  enacts  a  pageant  of 
the  embarkation. 

July  26. — The  strike  of  Illinois  coal  miners 
spreads  to  Indiana. 

Bridgeport  is  without  trolley  service  for  the 
first  time  in  22  years;  jitney  buses  carry  100,000 
passengers    satisfactorily. 

July  27. — In  the  international  yacht  races  of 
New  York  Harbor,  the  American  defender  Reso- 
lute wins  the  fifth  and  deciding  contest,  defeating 
the  Shamrock  IV  by  thirteen  minutes  over  a 
thirty-mile   course. 

The  Interchurch  World  Movement  publishes 
its  report  on  the  steel  strike,  criticizing  unfair 
methods  of  the  company;  it  recommends  a  uni- 
versal eight-hour  day,  with  ten-hour  limit  and 
a  six-day  week,  union  recognition,  and  extension 
of  home  building  for  workers,  together  with  Gov- 
ernment investigation  of  civil  liberty  conditions 
and  labor  detective  agencies;  wages  are  judged, 
for  the  large  mass  of  workers,  below  the  Ameri- 
can  standard. 

August  2. — Railroad  executives  announce  that 
rate  increases  will  go  into  effect  for  passengers 
on  August  20  and  for  freight  on  August  26. 

Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  strikers  return  to 
work. 

August  3. — The  Knights  of  Columbus  hold 
their    supreme    annual    convention    at    New    York. 

Augu-r.t  4. — Reports  show   581    business   failures 


in   Julv,   more    than    in    anv   month   since    Decem- 
ber,  1918. 

August  5. — Riots  occur  in  Denver  streets,  where 
a  trolley  strike  is  on,  and  the  Post  offices  are 
wrecked ;  a  mob  is  reported  expelling  foreigners 
fxom  West  Frankfort,  HI.,  as  a  result  of  the 
murder  of  two  boys. 

August  8. — The  International  Miners'  Congress 
at  Geneva  ends ;  it  is  agreed  European  mines 
should  be  nationalized. 

Capt.  Roald  Amundsen  leaves  Nome,  Alaska, 
for  a  trip  in  the  Arctic. 

August  14. — The  Olympic  games  are  opened, 
with  3,000  athletes  representing  27  countries,  at 
Antwerp. 

August  15. — Four  army  airplanes  reach  Wran- 
gel,   Alaska,   on   the   New  York   flight  to   Nome. 

OBITUARY 

July  13. — John  B.  Winslow,  chief  justice  of 
the  Wisconsin   Supreme   Court,   69. 

July  17. — Charles  E.  Courtney,  Cornell  rowing 
coach,  71. 

July  22. — William  K.  Vanderbilt,  financier  and 
former  railroad  president,  71.  .  .  .  Capt.  Martin 
J.  Lyons,  yacht  racing  skipper,   88. 

July  23. — James  Mitchell,  who  installed  the 
first    trolley   cars    in    South    America,    54. 

July  26. — Brig.-Gen.  George  Lippitt  Andrews, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  92.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Ellen  Cyr  Smith, 
author  of  public-school  readers. 

July  28. — William  Marion  Reedy,  of  St.  Louis, 
a  noted  editor,  58.  .  .  .  Col.  Ezekiel  F.  Clay, 
widely  known  turfman.  ^ 

August  1. — J.  Frank  Hanly,  ex-Governor  of 
Indiana  and  Prohibition  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent  in    1916,    57. 

August  3. — Lieut.  Omar  Locklear,  premier 
"stunt"  aviator.  .  .  .  Isham  Randolph,  noted 
engineer,    72. 

August  5. — James  C.  McNally,  of  the  consular 
service,  55. 

August  6. — Rev.  Dr.  Hubert  C.  Herring,  Secre- 
tary of  National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches,    61. 

August  7. — Mortimer  F.  Elliott,  famous  oil 
lawyer  and  ex-Congressman,  81.  .  .  .  Brig.- 
Gen.  Charles  Russell  Suter,  U.  S.  A.,  retired, 
78.  .  .  .  Rev.  George  Frederick  Pentecost,  the 
Philadelphia    evangelist,    78. 

August  8. — Frederick  Sturges  Allen,  lexicog- 
rapher, editor  of  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary,   58. 

August  9. — Rear-Admiral  Charles  T.  Hutchins, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  76. 

August  10. — James  O'Neil,  famous  Irish  actor, 
71.  .  ,  .  General  Richard  Neville  Bowerman, 
ranking  G.  A.  R.  officer,  90. 

August  12. — Rear-Admiral  Thomas  W.  Kin- 
caid,  61.  .  .  .  Mme.  Marie  K.  de  Victorica, 
notorious  Cierman   spy,  42. 

August  13. — Franklin  Bowditfh  Dexter,  former 
Secretary   of  Yale,    77. 

August  i4. — Homer  Norris,  composer  and  mu- 
sician, 50  .  .  .  George  Hayden  Marsh,  of  Van- 
wert,  Ohio,  capitalist,  87. 


HOW  THE  CAMPAIGN  OPENS 
AS  SHOWN  IN  CARTOONS 


{foa.  RCS&R.VMTIOHS 


OCRMK.     /  *~— » 

>  VOTEO  I  > 

TIOHS     \  t 


NATIONALISM 


MR.  COX  UNDERTAKES  TO  PUT  MR.  WILSON  S  LEAGUE  ACROSS 
From  the  Tribune  ©  (Chicago,  111.) 


MR.    COX    AND   PRESIDENT   WILSON    AGREE 

ON    A    HARMLESS     KIND    OF    CANDY    FOR 

THE    LEAGUE    OF    NATION's    BABY 

From  the  Ledger  (Tacoma,  Wash.) 


UNDER  THE   WILSON  BANNER! 
From  the  Evening    World  ©    (New  York) 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  DUET 
From   the  Sun    (Baltimore,   Md.) 
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GOVERNOR    COX  S    HANDICAP 
From  the  Chronicle  (San   Francisco,   Cal.) 


MR.    TAFT    AND    SENATOR    JOHNSON    INTERPRET 
THE    REPUBLICAN     NOMINEE 

From    the    World    (New   Yorkj 


BEWAAE 

ThG  CCE^T  ORGAN ilED 
MOVPAieNT      TO 

OvERTHRcaw  TH6 
CiOVFRNNIE/gT  • 
IT  COMETH  } 


IT  S   GOING  TO   BE  WARM   ON   THE   HARDING   PORCH 
From  the  Post   (Cincinnati,  Ohio) 


PERHAPS    THE    REPUBLICAN    ELEPHANT   IS 

OVER-CONFIDENT 

From   the   News    (Dallas,   Texas) 


THAT  THIRD  PARTY     ["The  mountain  labored  and  brought  forth  a  mouse"]       From   the   Tribune   ©    (New   York) 
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THE  OPEN  SEASON  FOR  FAMILY  SKELETONS  IS  NOW  ON 

From  the  News-Tribune    (Tacoma,   Wash.) 


HARDING,    AS   REPUBLICAN    CHAUFFEUR,    HAS    HIS 

TROUBLES 

From  the  Star   (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 


THE   PRINCIPLE   OF    SELF-DETERMINATION? 
From  the   Chronicle    (San    Francisco,   CaL) 


HE*LL  HAVE  TO  WALK  CAREFULLY  TO  AVOID  STEPPING  ON  SOMEBODY'S  TOES 

From  the  Tribune  ©   (Chicago,   lU.) 
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-     •■  ITS    TWINS 

•V      From  the  Stm   (Baltimore,   Md.) 

THE  country  at  large  had  hardly  become 
reconciled  to  the  fact  that  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  nominees  for  the  Presi- 
dency are  native  sons  and  residents  of  the 
same  State,  when  further  shocks  came.  The 
Prohibition  party  has  selected  Aaron  S. 
Watkins,  of  Germantown,  Ohio,  as  its 
standard  bearer,  while  both  Single-Taxers 
and  the  new  Farmer-Labor  party  have 
chosen  Ohio  men  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President. 


CANDIDATES    ROOST  ; 

From  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 


NOW  it's  TRIPLETS — From  the  Dispatch  (Columbus,  O.) 


they're  gef!  ! 

I'rom   Central  Press  Association    (Cleveland,  Ohio) 


THE   BUCKEYE    BABY 
By  Shafer,  in  the  Post  (Cincinnati,  Ohio) 
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THE    PUBLIC   PAYS    THE   RAILROAD    INCREASES 
From  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 


'a    car  !      A    CAR  !      MY    KINGDOM    FOR 

A    BOX    CAR  !" 

From   the   Citizen    (Brooklyn,    N.    Y.) 


NO    SPREE   OF    HIGH    PRICES 
Doctor    (to    the    Profiteer) :    "This    prescription    is    for 
medicinal    use   ONLY!" — From  the   Times    (New    York) 


A    SHORT    JOB   IF    THEY   ALL   WORK    TOGETHilR 
/  From   the   News    (Dayton,    Ohio) 


—  CrETTINS    OUT  \9  AN;    ,  <^2 
EXHAUSTING  ^TRO&OLE. 


WITH  THE  WORLD  AS  WITH  THE  INDIVIDUAL— EASY  TO  GET  IN  BUT  HARD  TO  GET  OUT 

From   the   Neivs    (Dayton,    Ohio) 


Sept.— 3 
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MORAL  :   DON  T  USE  OIL  TO  QUENCH   FIRE 

From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn,  N,  Y.) 

Various  aspects  of  the  invasion  of  Poland 
by  Russian  Bolshevist  armies  are  well  set 
forth  by  cartoonists  whose  work  is  presented 
here.  The  Indiana  cartoon  reminds  us  of 
Poland's  own  aggressive  attitude,  not  long 
ago ;  while  that  from  Ohio  indicates  possi- 
bilities which  might  arise  from  an  agreement 
between  Germany  and  Russia. 


THE    MENACING    SHADOW 
By  Armstrong,  in  the  News-Tribune  (Tacoma,  Wash.) 


The  Allied  Pecksniffs:  "How  can  you  expect  decent 
people  to  associate  with  you  when  you  follow  this  policy 
of  revenge?  When  will  you  learn  to  love  your  enemies 
as — ahem — we   do?" 

From   the   Star    (London) 


FINIS    OF    POLAND  S    DREAM    OF    MILITARY 

EXPANSION    AND    CONQUKST 

From  the   Tribune   (South  Bend,   Ind.) 


A    WAY   OUT? 
From   the   Dispatch   (Columbus,   Ohio) 


POUSH  DISASTER— THE  RED 

TRIUMPH 


I. 


BY   FRANK 

The  Catastrophe 


THE  past  month  has  seen  swiftly  and 
terribly  achieved  one  of  the  most  dis- 
quieting triumphs  of  modern  times.  Not 
alone  has  Poland,  only  recently  liberated 
from  threefold  tyranny,  been  crushed,  her 
war-worn  fields,  just  beginning  to  be  re- 
stored to  fertility,  been  forced  to  submit  to 
a  new  invasion,  but  the  victory  of  Bolshev- 
ism has  immediately  called  into  question  the 
permanency  of  the  whole  settlement  made 
with  so  much  effort  at  Paris,  after  four 
years  of  unparalleled  sacrifice. 

In  a  brief  month  the  Red  menace,  dis- 
coverable at  all  times  in  the  past  two  years, 
but  conveniently  hidden  behind  the  horizon, 
has  suddenly  reappeared,  bursting  like  a 
prairie  fire  upon  an  unsuspecting  world, 
turning  to  ashes  the  barriers  erected  against 
it,  approaching  that  inflammable  Central 
Europe  which  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea  seems  only  to  be  awaiting  a  match  or  a 
stray  brand  to  burst  into  flames  itself. 

Nor  is  it  the  barrier  states,  or  the  newly 
constructed  states  of  Central  Europe,  which 
constitute  the  whole  danger.  A  month  ago 
the  world  was  talking  of  the  conferences 
at  Spa  and  elsewhere,  at  which  conquered 
Germany  was  to  be  forced  to  make  at  least 
a  modest  beginning  in  the  discharge  of  her 
debt  to  her  conquerors  or  submit  to  new  oc- 
cupations. But  now  the  problem  is  posed 
whether  Germany  will  not  welcome  the  on- 
rushing  Red  invasion,  strike  hands  with  the 
Bolshevists  and  seek  thus  to  evade  the  de- 
cisions of  Versailles. 

The  simple  truth,  then,  is  that  the  whole 
victory  of  the  World  War  is  now  threatened. 
Less  than  two  years  after  the  firing  of  the 
last  shot  and  barely  a  year  after  the  ink 
had  dried  upon  the  signatures  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  its  subordinate  settlements, 
the  whole  system  is  not  alone  challenged, 
but  actually  threatened  with  quick  and  com- 
plete ruin.  A  crisis  has  arrived  which  may 
easily  portend,  not  alone  new  wars,  but  a 
totally  new  direction  of  human  events,   the 


H.   SIMONDS 

disturbance  not  alone  of  political  ideas  and 
units,  but  the  attack  upon  the  economic  and 
social  systems  which  represent  western  civ- 
ilization and  democracy. 

We  have  then  to  consider  the  Polish 
Problem,  not  merely  or  mainly  in  i.ts  Polish 
aspects.  Like  the  Serbian  Question,  raised 
by  the  assassination  of.  the  Archduke,  six 
years  ago,  the  Polish  Question  is  European, 
is  in  fact  a  world  problem,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  recent  events  may  be  little  less 
momentous  than  those  of  the  incident  in 
Serajevo,  which  set  a  world  on  fire  and  not 
only  provoked  the  long  expected  Continen- 
tal War,  but  brought  American  troops  to 
Europe. 

Above  all,  it  is  essential  for  American  ob- 
servers to  dismiss  at  once  the  notion  that 
what  is  at  issue  is  the  problem  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland  itself,  or  the  liberties  of  the 
state  which  was  created  by  the  Allied  vic- 
tory. The  battle  which  has  been  fought  in 
the  past  month  and  has  culminated  in  a 
sweeping  Russian  victory  is  not  merely  a  de- 
feat of  Polish  ambition  and  aspiration. 
Primarily  it  is  the  collapse  of  the  western 
policy  with  respect  of  Russia,  and  its  conse- 
quences carry  for  the  West  the  gravest  con- 
ceivable menace. 

For  Bolshevism,  w^hatever  may  be  said  of 
it  by  those  who  find  intellectual  amusement 
in  playing ,  with  the  idea  of  revolution  in 
the  abstract,  represents  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  war  upon  western  democracy. 
The  purpose  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  is  to 
apply  in  all  nations  the  principles  which  they 
have  applied  in  Russia  with  obvious  conse- 
quences. By  a  reign  of  terror  they  seek  to 
establish  the  domination  of  the  few,  who 
in  turn  are  the  masters  of  the  uneducated 
masses,  to  abolish  property,  capital,  to  ex- 
tend that  dominion  of  anarchy  and  chaos 
which  have  brought  Russia  to  her  present 
state  economically,  socially,  and  industrially. 

Moreover,  the  conquest  of  Poland  is  but 
a  step  in  the  extension  of  this  Bolshevist  sys- 
tem, or  lack  of  system,  westward.  Poland, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  all  the  new  and  still  un- 
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consolidated  states  of  Central  Europe,  are 
to  be  reconstructed  upon  the  model  of  Rus- 
sia Itself,  and  to  prove  stepping-stones  in 
the  onward  sweep  of  the  Red  waves,  until 
they  reach  the  Atlantic.  Nor  is  the  Atlan- 
tic to  be  a  permanent  frontier,  for  Trotzky 
himself  has  plainly  asserted  that  the  real  ob- 
stacles to  Bolshevist  triumph  are  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  the  Anglo-Saxon  coun- 
tries within  whose  limits  socialism,  like  Bol- 
shevism, has  so  far  made  but  inconsiderable 
lodgment. 

Go  back  six  years  and  recall  that  the  Aus- 
trian ultimatum,  addressed  to  Serbia  fol- 
lowing the  killing  of  the  Archduke,  was  in- 
stantly recognized  the  world  over  as  the  de- 
liberate challenge  of  Germany  to  the  western 
world,  the  revelation  of  the  German  purpose 
to  dominate,  crushing  the  obstacles  in  her 
pathway,  even  though  the  immediate  conse- 
quences were  unlimited  conflict.  Serbia  was 
nothing,  the  conquest  of  Serbia  significant 
only  as  it  was  bound  to  prove  the  stepping- 
stone  to  far  graver  things. 

In  1914  there  was  no  question  of  Serbian 
purpose  to  undermine  the  unity  of  Austria 
and  achieve  the  reunion  of  all  the  Southern 
Slavs.  There  was  absolutely  no  proof  that 
Serbs  of  the  independent  Serbian  Kingdom 
had  been  concerned  in  the  assassination  of 
the  Archduke,  but  there  was  equal  clarity 
in  all  minds  as  to  the  Serbian  aspirations. 
Here  the  parallel  with  the  Polish  question  is 
plain.  But  recognizing  Serbian  offendings, 
Russia,  the  great  protector  of  Serbia,  was 
still  unwilling  that  she  should  be  destroyed 
to  the  great  profit  of  Germany.  Austria's 
ally  and  master. 

So  the  Serbian  Question  became  instantly 
a  European  Question  and  France  and  Brit- 
ain, as  well  as  Russia,  were  immediately  in- 
volved, while  Italy,  allied  as  she  was  to  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  promptly  dissociated 
herself  from  the  policies  of  her  allies.  Now 
the  Polish  Question  has  similarly  become 
European,  The  western  states  created  Po- 
land and  directed  Polish  policy.  They  or- 
dered Poland  to  refrain  from  making  peace 
with  Russia,  and  therefore  a  state  of  war 
resulted.  That  Poland,  accepting  the  man- 
date to  refrain  from  peace,  issued  at  Paris, 
made  war  too  ambitiously,  and  hence  unsuc- 
cessfully, is  a  minor  matter.  That  Polish 
territorial  aspirations  went  beyond  the  wishes 
of  her  great  friends  is  unimportant.  What 
signifies  is  that  Poland  represented  the  west- 
ern nations  in  the  East,  that  she  was  regard- 
ed by  them  as  a  barrier  against  Russia,  that 


she  was  ordered  to  maintain  the  barrier,  even 
when  the  Bolshevists  offered  peace,  and  that 
as  a  consequence  she  has  fallen. 

It  is  not  Poland,  then,  which  has  been  de- 
feated ;  it  is  the  West.  It  is  Britain  and 
France,  and  in  a  degree  Italy  and  the  United 
States,  since  they  were  represented  in  Paris, 
which  have  been  defeated.  The  fall  of  Po- 
land is  like  the  crushing  of  Belgium  in  1914 
— the  direct  consequence  of  a  small  nation 
relying  upon  the  guarantees  of  larger,  and 
standing  to  arms  against  an  enemy  who  was 
concerned  primarily,  not  with  overrunning 
Belgium,  but  in  getting  at  the  enemy  nations 
which  lay  behind. 

And  the  desertion  of  Poland  now  by  the 
western  nations  will  not  alone  represent  a 
dishonorable  transaction,  comparable  with 
the  abandonment  of  Belgium,  but  it  will 
surrender  Poland  to  an  enemy  who  will  use 
it  as  the  Germans  would  have  used  Belgium, 
had  they  been  able  to  maintain  their  hold 
in  Albert's  Kingdom  throughout  the  war  and 
establish  their  occupation  in  the  peace  nego- 
tiations which  followed. 

II.    Origins  of  the  Conflict 

Let  us  now  look  backward  and  see  the 
circumstances  under  which  Poland  became 
the  soldier  of  western  democracy  and  the 
agent  of  the  nations  which  had  defeated  Ger- 
many, commissioned  to  guard  the  Bolshevist 
frontiers.  For  the  whole  significance  of 
what  has  happened  will  be  lost,  if  it  is  viewed 
purely  as  a  Polish  episode. 

Following  the  collapse  of  Germany  and 
the  gathering  of  the  Paris  Conference,  two 
possible  policies  were  discussed  with  respect 
of  Russia.  It  was  possible,  obviously,  to 
make  war  or  to  make  peace,  always  with 
the  clear  recognition  that  the  Bolshevists,  on 
their  part,  might  decline  all  peace  proposals 
and  that  adhesion  by  them  to  any  peace  offer 
would  necessarily  be  open  to  suspicion,  for 
Bolshevism  was,  in  its  nature,  an  attack,  not 
upon  Russian  monarchy,  not  upon  Russian 
rulers,  but  an  attack  upon  the  system  of 
political  and  economic  organizations  existing 
in  all  western  nations. 

In  the  first  moments  following  the  Ger- 
man defeat  it  was  the  belief  of  Lloyd  George 
and  Clemenceau  that  the  sole  possible  course 
was  to  attack  Russia,  with  the  still  intact 
forces  of  the  victorious  alliance.  It  was  the 
common  conviction,  probably  quite  accurate, 
that  at  that  moment  the  Bolshevist  edifice 
was  tottering  and  that  an  attack  from  out- 
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side,  preceded  by  the  proper  guarantees  for 
the  integrity  of  Russian  territory  and  the 
absence  of  any  purpose  to  restore  the  Czar- 
ist  regime,  would  not  only  have  culminated 
in  swift  victory,  but  would  also  have  enlisted 
powerful  Russian  support,  since  there  still 
existed  in  the  state  leaders  and  masses  op- 
posed to  Lenine  and  Trotzky, 

But  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George 
promptly  discovered  that  they  could  not  use 
French  or  British  troops  in  what  was  plainly 
a  new  war,  for  two  cogent  reasons:  the 
troops  would  not  fight  and  their  publics 
vx'ould  not  support  a  new  war.  Mutinies, 
disorders  of  a  very  grave  character,  almost 
completely  hidden  by  censorship,  marked  the 
effort  to  send  small  detachments  of  troops 
to  Russian  ports.  Moreover,  both  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  Prime  Ministers  had 
reckoned  on  powerful  American  support  and 
large  American  contributions  in  men  and 
money  for  this  Russian  operation,  and  on 
his  arrival  in  Europe  Mr.  Wilson  made  it 
clear  that  American  troops  in  large  numbers 
were  unavailable.  So  the  policy  of  war  in 
the  open  and  direct  collapsed. 

The  alternative  was  peace,  and  it  was  in 
a  direct  attempt  to  arrive  at  peace  that  the 
Prinkipo  proposal  was  made.  But  this  end- 
ed in  nothing,  because  neither  the  British  nor 
the  French  governments  could  bring  them- 
selves to  make  peace  with  Lenine,  whose 
agents  were  at  that  precise  moment  seeking 
in  all  Allied  countries  to  undermine  the  gov- 
ernment and  overthrow  the  political  system, 
while  it  was  patent  that  the  Prinkipo  pro- 
posal was  merely  being  used  by  the  Bol- 
shevists to  demonstrate  that  they  were  recog- 
nized by  the  western  nations  and  thus  to 
discourage  all  resistance  within  Russia  to  the 
Bolshevist  rule. 

War  was  impossible ;  peace  was  equally 
unattainable;  therefore  the  Paris  Conference 
was  thrown  back  upon  the  necessity  to  de- 
vise a  system  which  should  give  protection 
against  Russia  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
the  impossible  contributions  of  men  and  of 
money  which  open  war  would  demand. 
Hence  the  pohcy  which  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  collapse  of  Poland  has  been  followed 
by  the  western  nations  was  born  of  the  com- 
promise between  the  complete  refusal  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  publics  of  the  Allies  to  en- 
gage in  a  new  war  and  the  clear  recogni- 
tion by  the  statesmen  of  these  same  countries 
that  peace  was  impossible,  alike  by  reason 
of  the  purposes  and  the  policies  of  the  Bol- 
shevists. 


This  compromise  was  represented  by  a 
twofold  activity.  Along  all  the  western 
frontiers  of  Russia,  states  were  to  be  erected 
or  fortified  to  constitute  a  barrier  against 
the  western  expansion  of  Bolshevism  and  at 
the  same  time  to  interpose  a  wall  between 
Russia  and  Germany,  which  seemed  in  the 
days  of  the  Paris  Conference  to  be  on  the 
point  of  becoming  Bolshevized  also.  Fin- 
land, the  Baltic  States,  Poland,  Rumania — ■ 
these  were  to  constitute  the  Cordon  Smiitaire 
against  the  Bolshevist  epidemic.  Their 
armies,  munitioned,  equipped,  and  trained  by 
French  and  British  officers,  were  to  supply 
the  man  power  to  restrain  Bolshevist  forces 
and,  in  the  larger  view,  to  deliver  blows 
which  would  crush  the  Bolshevists.  And 
the  second  detail  was  the  encouragement  of 
internal  revolt  against  the  Red  regime  by 
the  representatives  of  order  and  patriotism 
within  Russian  frontiers. 

But  it  will  be  recognized  at  once  that  this 
amounted  to  making  war  upon  Bolshevistic 
Russia,  with  the  single  qualification  that  it 
was  to  be  made  indirectly,  that  the  Allies 
were  to  escape  the  blood  tax,  were  to  use  the 
Poles,  the  Letts,  the  Finns,  the  Rumanians, 
together  with  the  elements  within  Russia 
hostile  to  Lenine.  So  at  Paris  war  was,  in 
fact,  declared  upon  Red  Russia  and  the 
border  states  were  not  only  encouraged  but 
commanded  to  make  war  and  not  peace  upon 
the  Reds,  although  they  were  forbidden  to 
annex  Russian  territory  should  their  war 
end  in  victory. 

Finally,  as  a  circumstance  in  this  war,  Al- 
lied fleets  were  to  maintain  a  blockade  of 
Russia.  Thus,  Russia,  enclosed  on  the  land 
side  by  the  wall  of  the  Cordon  Sanitaire  and 
on  the  sea  by  Allied  fleets,  would  be  de- 
prived of  all  external  aid  in  the  shape  of 
munitions,  of  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  world,  condemned  to  misery  and 
sufifering,  while  Allied  shipping  would  bring 
Allied  munitions  and  supplies  to  the  border 
tribes.  Nor  did  the  contribution  end  here. 
At  the  start  Allied  troops  were  sent  to  occupy 
certain  Russian  ports  and  thus  to  transform 
them  into  bases  from  which  Russian  expe- 
ditions, led  by  anti-Bolshevist  partisans,  could 
set  out  to  reconquer  Russia. 

Such  in  substance  was  the  Allied  plan  of 
campaign  against  Red  Russia — a  plan  for  a 
war  which  was  to  be  waged  uninterrupt- 
edly, but  a  war  in  which  the  chief  contribu- 
tions of  the  western  nations  were  to  hz 
money,  supplies,  and  shipping,  because  it  was 
essential  to  avoid,  particularly  in  Britain,  the 
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growing  political  opposition  to  any  Russian 
adventure  and  in  all  western  nations  to  bow 
to  the  overwhelming  populace  hostility  to 
embarking  upon  any  new  war  which  would 
cost  more  lives. 

In  this  campaign  the  material  contribu- 
tion was  to  be  made  by  the  western  nations, 
but  the  man  power,  the  blood  contribution, 
was  to  come  from  the  Russian  opponents  of 
Lenine  and  Trotzky  and  from  the  border 
tribes,  in  the  main  rescued  by  the  war  from 
Russian  rule  and  recognized  as  independent 
states  in  the  Paris  settlement.  They,  too, 
were  to  be  supplied  and  munitioned,  to  re- 
ceive money  and  material  aid,  and  thus  to 
be  the  agents  of  the  West  against  Russia, 
although  it  is  manifest  that  their  own  free- 
dom and  their  own  racial  aspirations  were 
to  be  furthered  by  the  policy  which  was 
thrust  upon  them  at  Paris.  And  although  it 
was  from  Paris  that  the  policy  came,  quite 
naturally  it  was  not  unwelcome  in  these 
border  states. 

Still,  and  the  point  is  capital,  at  Paris 
the  great  powers  there  represented  resolved 
to  make  war  upon  Red  Russia — a  war  of 
defense,  since  Red  Russia  sought  to  destroy 
their  political  and  econimic  systems,  but  war 
nevertheless.  What  has  happened  since  has 
been  the  direct  consequence  of  this  decision. 

III.    The  Progress  of  the  War 

We  have  now  briefly  to  recount  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war  which  the  West  undertook 
in  the  Paris  period  upon  Red  Russia.  Obvi- 
ously it  was  the  expectation  of  the  Paris  con- 
ferees that  the  border  nations  would  combine 
their  operations  with  those  of  the  anti-Bol- 
shevist Russians,  which  amounts  to  saying 
that,  as  the  events  turned  out,  the  Poles  and 
the  Rumanians  would  aid  Denikin,  Kolchak, 
and  Yudenitch,  timing  their  own  operations 
to  bring  necessary  aid  to  the  rebels  within 
Russia  and  thus  coordinating  the  whole  cam- 
paign. 

But  this  necessary  unity  was  promptly  de- 
stroyed as  a  consequence  of  the  impossibility 
of  combining  the  two  elements.  The  anti- 
Bolshevist  leaders  in  Russia  were  neither 
willing  nor  able  to  recognize  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  border  states.  They  were 
after  all  Russians.  To  them  the  border 
tribes  were  Russian  subjects.  To  consent  to 
Polish  independence  and  expansion  to  the 
limits  claimed  by  Poland,  to  recognize  the 
autonomy  or  independence  of  the  Finns, 
Letts,  Esthonians.  Lithuanians,  and  Ukrain- 


ians, to  cede  Bessarabia  to  Rumania — to  do 
these  things  was  to  agree  to  the  mutilation 
of  the  national  territory,  and  this  was  not 
only  repugnant  to  the  Russian  leaders,  them- 
selves, but  it  was  calculated  to  deprive  them 
of  the  support  of  all  patriotic  Russians,  who 
would  refuse  to  march  against  Lenine,  if  the 
consequence  was  to  be  the  partition  of  Rus- 
sia itself. 

So,  instantly,  there  was  a  break  between 
the  Russian  leaders  and  the  border  tribes. 
Kolchak,  Denikin,  Yudenitch,  compelled  to 
choose  between  forfeiting  Russian  support  by 
yielding  to  the  claims  of  the  border  states 
and  losing  their  support  by  refusing  to  rec- 
ognize their  independence  and  to  accept  their 
frontiers,  chose  the  former  course,  and  at 
once  lost  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  several 
armies,  notably  the  Rumanian  and  the 
Polish. 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  the  minds  of  the 
Russian  masses  these  attempts  of  Russian 
leaders  unfortunately  became  identified  as 
attempts  not  merely  to  rescue  Russia,  by  ex- 
pelling the  Bolshevists,  but  to  restore  the 
Czarist  regime.  They  became,  in  a  word, 
symbols  of  reaction  and,  in  consequence,, 
failed  to  enlist  sufficient  Russian  support. 
They  drew  almost  exclusively  upon  certain 
restricted  classes,  and  as  a  consequence  at- 
tracted the  hostility  of  far  more  numerous 
classes  of  society.  Further,  they  were  un- 
mistakably backed  themselves  by  foreign  na- 
tions, suspected  of  seeking  commercial  ad- 
vantages, through  the  championship  of  par- 
tisan leaders — a  circumstance  which  further 
detracted  from  their  appeal. 

From  the  outset  the  break  between  the 
anti-Bolshevist  leaders  and  the  border  tribes 
was  fatal.  Kolchak,  Denikin,  and  Yude- 
nitch made  their  efforts ;  each  failed.  At  a 
critical  moment  Denikin  turned  aside  from 
his  march  upon  Moscow  to  crush  the  Ukrai- 
nians, and,  successful  there,  insured  defeat 
in  the  larger  battle.  By  the  close  of  last 
year  it  was  no  longer  to  be  hoped  that  Len- 
ine and  Trotzky  could  be  eliminated  by  do- 
mestic revolt.  Worse  than  this,  the  failure  of 
the  rebels  and  the  complete  disintegration  of 
their  armies  had  supplied  the  ragged  hordes 
of  Trotzky  with  a  modern  military  equip- 
ment of  unsurpassed  quality,  which  would 
presently  be  turned  to  account  against  the 
border  tribes. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  domestic  revolts, 
allied  policy  became  less  sure.  In  England, 
for  example,  the  demand  for  a  cessation  of 
all  Russian   adventures  had  become  a  polit- 
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ical  question.  Labor  insisted  that  arms  and 
munitions  should  not  be  sent  to  Russia,  and 
sought  to  enforce  its  demands  by  strikes. 
Moreover,  certain  commercial  elements,  see- 
ing the  efForts  to  dispose  of  the  Bolshevists 
to  be  unsuccessful  and  perceiving  that  Lenine 
and  Trotzky  w^ere  now  in  the  saddle,  urged 
peace  in  the  hope  that  out  of  this  peace  would 
flow  profitable  trade. 

Finally,  so  far  as  Poland  was  concerned, 
British  statesmen  looked  askance  upon  the 
expansion  of  the  Polish  frontiers,  because 
they  saw  in  the  creation  of  a  great  Poland, 
certain  to  be  an  ally  of  France,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  French  policy  of  expansion 
and  domination  on  the  Continent.  Exactly 
as  Britain  had  opposed  the  too  complete  re- 
duction of  France  in  1915  she  now  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  similarly  complete  destruction 
of  Germany,  because  of  the  obvious  conse- 
quences, to  herself,  of  the  process. 

Yet  the  fact  remained  that  peace  with  the 
Bolshevists  was  impossible.  A  truce  was  al- 
ways conceivable,  because  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  wjere  eager  to  escape  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  blockade  and  break  through 
the  cordon  which  encircled  them.  Because 
of  this  they  dangled  before  the  British  the 
promises  of  rich  economic  concessions,  while 
they  appealed  to  labor  to  stop  a  war  which 
they  alleged  was  capitalistic  in  its  essence. 
Thus,  once  more  they  ''played  both  ends 
against  the  middle,"  with  supreme  success. 

Meantime  the  Cordon  Sanitaire  was 
breaking  down.  The  Baltic  states  had  made 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Reds,  who  cleverly 
supported  the  Lithuanian  claims  against  the 
Polish,  following  the  German  example,  and 
encouraged  the  separation  of  the  Baltic 
tribes  into  minute  states,  which  were  in- 
capable of  resistance  to  Russia,  when  the 
moment  came  to  resume  expansion  in  that 
direction.  Moreover,  Rumania  had  been 
lost  to  the  western  nations,  by  reason  of 
their  refusal  to  consent  to  Rumanian  annex- 
ation of  Bessarabia,  a  province  Russian  be- 
fore the  war,  but  unmistakably  Rumanian  in 
population. 

This  refusal  had  been  the  consequence  of 
a  desire  not  to  embarrass  Russian  opponents 
of  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  but,  taken  together 
with  the  disappointment  of  Rumania  in  the 
matter  of  the  Banat,  produced  a  situation  in 
which  the  Rumanians,  having  annexed  Bes- 
sarabia, eliminated  themselves  from  the  Cor- 
don Sanitaire  and  sought,  not  successfully,  to 
be  sure,  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  Reds.  Of 
all  the  elements  in  the  barrier  against  Rus- 


sia, there  was  left  only  Poland.  Upon  Po- 
land alone  depended  the  success  of  the  policy 
of  barring  the  Reds  from  Central  Europe 
and  from  direct  touch  with  Germany. 

But  even  in  the  case  of  Poland  Allied  pol- 
icy was  confused  and  conflicting.  Paris  had 
refused  to  sanction  Rumanian  occupation  of 
Bessarabia.  It  now  fixed  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers of  Poland  in  such  fasliion  as  to  do  vio- 
lence to  every  Polish  tradition  and  aspira- 
tion. At  one  moment  it  insisted  that  Poland 
should  not  make  peace  with  Lenine  and  then 
announced  that  it  would  not  be  rewarded 
for  its  fidelity  to  the  western  commands, 
either  with  frontiers  necessary  to  its  own  de- 
fense or  provinces  which  had  been  Polish 
before  the  several  partitions.  In  a  word,  the 
western  nations  continued  to  use  Poland  as 
an  agent,  but  at  the  same  time  denied  Poland 
any  rewards  for  the  service. 

Before  the  present  year  was  well  begun  it 
was  clear  that  the  struggle  between  the 
West  and  the  Bolshevists  had  become  concen- 
trated in  the  question  of  Poland.  If  Poland 
fell,  then  the  last  element  in  the  Allied  cam- 
paign against  the  Reds  would  collapse.  And 
it  was  similarly  clear  that  the  Bolshevists 
were  concentrating  troops  to  begin  the  final 
campaign,  which  by  eliminating  Poland 
should  assure  them  of  a  triumphant  outcome 
of  two  years  of  conflict  with  agents  and  the 
allies  of  the  western  nations,  whom  they 
recognized  as  their  real  foes. 

IV.    Polish  Mistakes 

In  this  situation  the  Poles  were  guilty  of 
very  grave  blunders.  It  was  manifest  that 
they  could  not  await  the  Russian  attack  on 
the  frontiers  assigned  them  by  the  Paris 
Conference,  both  because  the  frontiers  were 
indefensible  and  because  this  amounted  to  an 
invitation  to  the  Bolshevists  tp  invade  their 
lands.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  clear  that 
all  the  elements  in  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  which  were  opposed  to  the 
war  upon  Russia,  or  frankly  anti-Polish, 
would  denounce  such  a  course  as  imperial- 
istic. 

Moreover,  it  was  equally  clear  that  given 
the  Polish  numbers  and  military  resources, 
as  contrasted  with  the  Russian,  it  was  essen- 
tial that  the  Poles  should  avoid  any  too  great 
expansion  of  the  front,  which  would  invite 
disaster.  Politically  they  were  bound,  as  a 
matter  of  wisdom,  to  avoid  giving  any  un- 
necessary weapons  to  their  enemies  in  Allied 
countries   by   any   proclamation    of   excessive 
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territorial  appetite.  On  the  military  side  munitions  sent  from  France  by  land.  The 
they  were  constrained  to  avoid  too  sweeping  British  incident  was  due  to  the  Labor  hos- 
extension  of  their  lines.  tility  to  the  Russian  adventure,  the  Czecho- 
Unhappily  the  Poles  were  guilty  of  two  slovak,  to  the  dispute  between  the  Poles  and 
colossal  blunders.  They  proclaimed  their  the  Czechs  over  Teschen.  Whatever  may 
purpose  to  reestablish  the  frontiers  of  1772,  be  said  of  the  British  course,  the  shortsight- 
which  gave  their  western  enemies  an  admir-  edness  of  the  Czech  action,  which  may  bring 
able  chance,  and  they  followed  this  by  an  the  Bolshevists  to  their  own  frontier,  is  too 
offensive,  which  carried  their  armies  to  the  patent  to  need  emphasis. 
Dniester  and  the  Dwina.  Standing  on  the  Finally,  the  Russians  were  munitioned 
Dniester  and  the  Dwina,  they  actually  re-  and  supplied,  equipped  with  the  guns  and 
occupied  the  historic  frontiers  of  Poland,  but  war  material  supplied  by  the  western  na- 
their  front  was  far  too  extended  for  their  tions  to  Denikin,  Kolchak,  and  Yudenitch, 
numerical  strength,  while  their  course  had  and  thus  infinitely  superior  in  material  as 
earned  the  maximum  of  western  crrticism.  well  as  in  numbers  to  their  enemy.  More- 
Yet  we  are  bound  to  recognize,  at  this  over,  the  Polish  advance  and  the  proclama- 
point,  that  these  two  blunders,  however  rep-  tion  of  Polish  claims  to  the  frontiers  of 
rehensible,  were  subordinate  circumstances.  1772  had  aroused  Russian  patriotism,  and 
The  Poles  were  at  war  with  the  Russians  not  a  few  soldiers  of  the  Czarist  regim.e,  in- 
because  the  West  had  forbade  them  to  make  eluding  the  great  Brusiloff,  the  victor  in  the 
peace  and  because,  faithful  to  the  policy  famous  Galician  battles  of  1914  and  1916, 
adopted  at  Paris,  they  were  performing  their  returned  to  their  old  trade, 
part  in  preserving  the  Cordon  Sanitaire.  As  We  had,  then,  the  rapidly  unfolding  story 
to  their  imperialism,  denounced  in  Britain,  of  military  disaster,  recalling  in  its  com- 
it  was  at  least  no  more  reprehensible  than  pleteness  the  downfall  of  Serbia  in  1915  and 
British  policy  in  Mesopotamia,  where  the  of  Rumania  in  1916.  Polish  armies  were 
British  were  occupying  what  had  never  be-  driven  back  across  the  border  regions  claimed 
longed  to  them  at  Bagdad  and  Mosul,  while  by  them,  and  by  the  last  days  of  July  were 
the  Poles  at  Vilna  and  Minsk  were  only  already  in  places  inside  the  ethnic  frontiers 
returning  to  regions  which  had  been  stolen  fixed  by  the  Paris  Conference.  Vilna  had 
from  them  in  the  past.  Moreover,  as  the  been  lost  and  Lithuania  had  made  peace  with 
Bolshevists  later  informed  the  British  in  Russia,  acquiring  independence  and  destroy- 
their  reply  to  Lloyd  George's  suggestion  of  ing  the  Polish  dream  of  a  reunion  of  the 
an  armistice,  they  were  prepared  to  give  the  two  states,  which  had  subsisted  for  many 
Poles  better  frontiers  than  the  British  had  centuries  and  supplied  Poland  with  not  a 
conceded.     What  Lenine  was  after  was  to  few  sovereigns. 

destroy  Poland,  not  as  a  rival  of  Russia  in  As  August  opened  the  Russians  were  back 
the  Pripet,  but  as  an  agent  of  the  West  on  at  the  East  Prussian  frontier,  which  they 
the  Vistula.  had  not  touched  since  the  disasters  of  1915 
The  story  of  the  military  disaster  which  had  led  to  the  great  Russian  retreat,  which 
followed  need  not  long  delay  us.  Its  causes  in  turn  had  produced  the  Revolution  and 
are  manifold.  Primarily,  as  Foch  pointed  Brest-Litovsk.  At  last  Germany  and  Rus- 
out  in  a  striking  interview,  the  Poles  invited  sia  had  frontiers  which  marched  and  direct 
ruin  by  extending  their  front  too  broadly  communication  between  the  two  states,  each 
and  with  insufficient  numbers  and  communi-  equally  hostile  to  the  western  nations,  was 
cations  advancing  too  far  into  Russian  terri-  restored.  So  far  as  the  Cordon  Sanitaire 
tory  instead  of  establishing  themselves  upon  was  designed  to  separate  Russia  from  Ger- 
a  line  which,  well  within  Russian  territory,  many,  it  had  disappeared.  From  the  Niemen 
offered  all  possible  advantages  for  defense,  to  the  Narew,  Bolshevism  was  now  in  close 
Such  a  line,  still  partially  organized,  sur-  touch  with  that  Germany  which,  though 
vived  from  the  time  when  the  Germans,  conquered,  remained  sullen  and  resentful. 
avoiding  the  mistake  the  Poles  later  made,  To  the  southward  other  Russian  armies 
halted  their  invasion  of  Russia.  had  broken  across  the  Galician  frontier,  bav- 
in the  second  place,  once  engaged  in  bat-  ing  swept  up  the  Ukranian  regions,  taken 
tie,  the  Poles  were  gravely  injured  by  the  Rovno,  Dubno,  even  Brody,  across  the  fron- 
refusal  of  the  British  laborers  to  move  muni-  tiers  of  the  former  Austrian  Empire,  and 
tions  destined  for  Poland  and  by  the  similar  were  approaching  Lemberg  itself,  which  had 
course  of  the  Czechoslovaks,   \n  the  case  of  been  conquered   by  the  armies  of  the   Czar 
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in  1914,  by  those  of  the  Central  Powers  in 
1915,  which  had  been  wrested  from  the 
Ukranians  by  the  Poles,  after  desperate 
fighting,  as  recently  as  last  year.  At  the 
center,  too,  Bolshevist  armies  had  taken  and 
passed  Brest-Litovsk,  the  scene  of  Russian 
humiliation  less  than  three  years  ago. 

On  the  north  Russian  cavalry  was  reach- 
ing for  the  Warsaw-Danzig  railway  along 
the  East  Prussian  frontier — the  single  ade- 
quate railway  line  by  which  Poland  could 
be  munitioned  and  reinforced  with  the  aid 
of  the  merchant  marine  of  her  western 
allies.  Warsaw  itself  was  in  danger.  On  the 
military  side,  in  three  great  columns,  from 
the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south,  the  Bol- 
shevist armies  were  flowing  forward,  dis- 
closing a  strategic  skill  which  was  unsus- 
pected of  any  Bolshevist  army  and  revealed 
the  presence  of  competent  soldiers  in  the 
high  command. 

Thus,  before  the  second  week  of  August 
had  begun,  the  western  world  was  called 
upon  to  witness  the  collapse  of  the  Polish 
state  which  it  had  established,  not  merely  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's Fourteen  Points  and  in  recognition  of 
the  historical  justice  of  Poland's  claim  for 
independence,  but  quite  as  much  as  a  detail 
in  the  western  purpose  to  separate  Bolshevist 
Russia  from  Germany  and  from  Central 
Europe. 

In  a  word,  the  dike  constructed  by  the 
Paris  Conference  against  Bolshevism  had 
suddenly  collapsed  and  the  flood  was  sweep- 
ing over  it  at  terrific  speed  and  carrying 
with  it  a  menace  to  the  whole  system  which 
had  been  evolved  with  so  much  labor. 

V.    The  Crisis 

We  had,  then,  in  the  first  days  of  August 
a  crisis,  on  the  political  side,  comparable  to 
the  crisis  of  July,  six  years  earlier,  when 
Europe  suddenly  recognized  in  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  Serbia  the  menace  of  a  gen- 
eral war,  and  on  the  military  side  like  to 
that  of  March,  1918,  when  Ludendorff 
smashed  the  British  lines  in  Picardy.  Sud- 
denly all  the  Allied  nations  were  called  upon 
to  recognize  that  what  had  been  a  minor 
affair  in  far-off  eastern  provinces,  in  which 
fighting  had  become  more  or  less  a  matter 
of  habit,  had  become  a  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  whole  world. 

Again,  as  in  1914,  too,  there  was  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion,  particularly  in 
Britain,   as  to  the  wise    course    to    pursue. 


Again,  as  in  1914,  voices  were  heard  on  all 
sides  announcing  that  it  was  not  Britain's 
concern  what  happened  in  eastern  Europe, 
and  these  voices  were  not  silenced  when  the 
announcement  was  forthcoming  that  in  addi- 
tion to  their  successful  offensive  through 
Poland,  Russian  forces  were  beginning  an 
operation  in  Persia  which  was  directed 
toward  India  and  joining  hands  in  Asia 
with  Turkish  Nationalists,  themselves  in 
arms  against  British  troops  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

Once  more  as  in  1914  British  statesman- 
ship had  failed  in  its  task  of  informing  its 
people  of  the  true  meaning  of  events.  As 
clear  to  Lloyd  George  in  1920  as  it  had  been 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  1914  was  the  fact 
that  the  danger  to  British  security  was  un- 
mistakable, but  the  very  secrecy  preserved  in 
conducting  the  indirect  war  upon  Bolshev- 
ism had  now  most  evil  consequences.  The 
vast  mass  of  the  British  public  saw  no 
British  interest  involved ;  the  weariness  of 
war,  due  to  the  great  sacrifices  of  the  recent 
conflict,  introduced  a  new  element. 

Two  years  of  colonial  adventure,  of  dis- 
putes with  France  over  Syria,  of  never-end- 
ing ^'questions"  of  which  Fiume  was  but  an 
example,  the  burden  of  terrific  taxation,  the 
hardships  incident  to  the  enormous  expan- 
sion of  the  cost  of  living,  the  grave  questions 
raised  immediately  and  visibly  by  the  Irish 
situation,  all  combined  to  stay  Lloyd 
George's  hands  on  the  unmistakable  arrival 
of  the  greatest  crisis  since  July,  1914. 

Again,  whereas  in  1914  France  and  Rus- 
sia had  been  united  in  an  alliance  which  im- 
posed obligations  never  questioned  in  France, 
there  was  no  common  agreement,  no  writ- 
ten contract  binding  France  and  Britain,  or 
these  two  powers  and  Italy,  to  any  mutual 
support  and  unified  action  in  any  such 
emergency  as  now  had  arisen.  On  the  con- 
trary, France  and  Britain  had  for  many 
months  been  separated  by  a  never-ending 
series  of  differences  in  the  matter  of  Ger- 
many, in  every  conceivable  kind  of  disagree- 
ment over  wise  policy,  while  Italy  was  di- 
vided from  both  by  enduring  resentment  of 
the  policy  each  had  pursued  with  respect  of 
her  claims  in  the  Adriatic  and  the  Egean. 

As  to  the  League  of  Nations,  it  supplied 
so  little  basis  for  common  action  that  it  had 
not  even  been  invoked  in  the  Russian  affair. 
The  United  States  had  retired  from  Europe 
and  no  considerable  American  assistance, 
above  all  no  American  divisions,  could  be 
relied  upon  for  assistance  in  a  military  expe- 
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dition  to  succor  Poland.  No  Italian  troops 
were  to  be  expected.  If  Poland  were  to  be 
saved  by  military  intervention,  only  British 
and  French  troops  were  conceivably  to  be 
employed. 

Aloreover,  French  troops  were  occupied 
in  watching  the  Rhine,  while  outside  of  Eu- 
rope France  had  begun  a  considerable  mili- 
tary operation  in  Syria  and  was  using  her 
troops  in  completing  the  occupation  of  Mo- 
rocco, while  demobilization  and  the  change 
to  two  instead  of  three  years  of  service  had 
further  reduced   French   armies. 

As  for  Britain,  she  was  using  a  very  large 
army  in  Ireland,  vast  forces  in  Mesopota- 
mia ;  her  garrisons  in  Egypt  had  been  lately 
reinforced  as  a  consequence  of  unrest  there 
and  she  was,  in  addition,  engaged  with  the 
Greeks  in  making  war  upon  the  Turks  from 
Constantinople.  Any  operation  to  aid  Po- 
land would  involve  an  immediate  call  for 
volunteers,  and  the  failure  of  the  call,  by  no 
means  improbable,  w^ould  mean  a  return  to 
conscription,  which  no  politician  would  dare 
even  to  suggest,  given  the  existing  situation 
in   England. 

Thus  the  immediate  effort  of  British 
statesmanship  was  to  temporize.  Lloyd 
George  undertook  by  a  series  of  ultimatums 
to  the  Bolshevist  government  to  halt  their 
advance.  He  used  the  recent  efforts  of  the 
Reds  to  open  commercial  relations  with 
Britain  as  a  lever  to  operate  with.  The 
French,  on  their  side,  as  in  1914,  saw  with 
utmost  clarity  that  conversations  would  be 
of  no  avail,  but  France  was  incapable  of 
making  war  upon  Russia  single-handed,  or 
at  all,  save  as  Britain  should  participate 
greatly.  So  for  days  one  message  after  an- 
other was  sent  to  the  Reds,  seeking  to  halt 
their  armies.  Poland  was  bidden  to  sue  di- 
lectly  for  peace.  Promises  and  bribes  were 
openly  held  out  to  the  Reds,  provided  they 
would  make  peace  with  Poland. 

Thus,  at  once,  Lloyd  George  proposed  to 
abandon  the  war  he,  in  company  with 
France,  and  measurably  with  the  United 
States,  had  been  making  upon  Red  Russia. 
To  save  Poland  he  was  prepared  to  promise 
commercial  intercourse,  which  could  only 
lead  in  brief  time  to  political  recognition. 
In  a  word,  at  once,  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  he  became  instantly  the  spokes- 
man of  the  western  powers,  proposed  to  con- 
cede absolute  defeat  in  the  war  he  and  they 
had  waged  upon  Red  Russia.  His  domestic 
political  situation  was  such  that  even  peace 
with  the  enemy  seemed  a  safer  course  than 


the  alternative,   which   was   open  war,  with 
all  the  incidental  sacrifices. 

Yet  these  ultimatums,  which  were  in  a 
fashion  confessions  quite  as  much  as  threats, 
were  without  avail.  The  Russian  armies 
continued  to  advance  toward  Warsaw ;  the 
Bolshevist  responses  to  the  British  Prime 
Minister  continued  unsatisfactory.  As  in 
July,  1914,  there  were  alternative  moments 
of  optimism  and  of  depression,  but  still  the 
situation,  continuing  as  I  write  these  lines, 
remained  unchanged.  Indeed,  on  Monday, 
August  9,  the  press  of  the  world  reported 
that  the  Bolshevists  had  flatly  declined  all 
armistice  and  substantially  disclosed  their 
purpose,  not  alone  to  overrun  Poland,  but  to 
establish  on  the  ruins  of  the  Polish  state  the 
West  had  constructed  a  Bolshevist  state,  in 
which  the  Bolshevist  elements  of  Poland 
would  be  supreme. 

Thus,  at  one  stroke  Poland  would  be 
eliminated  as  a  foe  and  transformed  into  a 
servant — w^ould,  in  fact,  change  masters  and 
become  a  soldier  of  Bolshevism  instead  of 
western  democracy.  And  this  was  accepted 
justly  as  merely  the  disclosure  of  a  purpose 
to  repeat  this  course  in  all  the  other  border 
states,  and,  as  the  French  Revolution,  break- 
ing out  from  French  boundaries,  decorated 
its  limits  with  republics  themselves  but 
creatures  of  the  French  Revolution,  to  estab- 
lish Soviet  governments  all  along  the  old 
Russian  frontier  and  even  in  the  heart  of 
Central  Europe,  where  conditions  unmis- 
takably favored  such  an  enterprise. 

In  a  word,  as  Russian  policy  began  to  re- 
veal itself  in  the  second  week  of  August,  it 
seemed  unmistakable  that,  combining  mili- 
tary with  political  activity,  the  victorious 
Reds  were  now  passing  from  the  defensive 
assumed  at  Brest-Litovsk  in  the  face  of  Ger- 
many and  maintained  against  the  Allies,  to 
the  offensive,  and  beginning  a  march  into 
Central  Europe  and  Middle  Asia  at  the 
same  moment. 

VI.    The  German  Aspect 

So  far  I  have  confined  myself  purely  to 
the  Russian  and  Allied  aspects  of  the  Polish 
episode.  But  it  is  obvious  there  is  a  Ger- 
man phase.  The  nations  which  conquered 
Germany  have  made  war  upon  Red  Russia, 
and  they  have  been  defeated.  The  defeat 
has  destroyed  their  edifice  in  the  East.  Po- 
hind  itself  had  two  missions,  each  equally 
useful  to  the  Allies.  One  was  directed  at 
restraining    Russia,    the   other   at   containing 
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Germany.  The  great  territorial  losses  of 
Germany  were  to  Poland.  Germany  finds 
herself  actually  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  Polish  corridor. 

Thus  the  collapse  of  Poland  has  an  Im- 
mediate value  to  Germany.  The  hope  of 
regaining  Posen,  West  Prussia,  Danzig  be- 
comes instantly  an  actual  expectation.  The 
possibility  that  a  strong  Poland  would  in- 
volve Germany  in  a  war  upon  two  fronts, 
if  she  sought  to  regain  the  provinces  France 
has  won  back,  disappears.  More  than  this, 
from  Moscow  comes  the  plain  intimation 
that  the  Reds  mean  to  restore  the  frontiers 
of  1914,  which  means  the  allocation  of  Ger- 
man Polish  territory  to  Germany  and  the 
inclusion  of  Russian  and  Austrian  Polish 
lands  within  the  new  Russian  frontiers — the 
annexation  covered  by  some  Soviet  device. 

But  for  Germany  the  thing  goes  beyond 
the  immediate  territorial  questions.  Her 
enemies  have  been  defeated.  At  the  moment 
when  they  are  undertaking  to  impose  upon 
Germany  terms  which  insure  a  generation  of 
contributions,  of  more  or  less  unmistakable 
economic  servitude,  they  have  been  defeated 
and  find  themselves  without  the  resources  to 
restore  their  policies  shaken  in  the  East, 
while  their  publics  stolidly  refuse  to  sanction 
any  new  war. 

Is  it  not  conceivable,  possible,  that  Ger- 
many will  now  be  able  to  take  a  new  tone 
with  her  recent  conquerors?  She  alone  is 
capable  of  checking  the  Bolshevist  advance 
into  Middle  Europe,  into  Asia  for  that  mat- 
ter. She  alone  can  rely  upon  troops  who  will 
fight  to  restore  her  old  boundaries  in  the 
East.  I  grant  that  it  is  problematical 
whether  Germany  may  not  herself  succumb 
to  Bolshevism,  but  the  single  possible  alter- 
native is  that  she  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  her  defeat,  undertake  to  crush  the 
Red  Regime  and,  in  return  regain  her  lost 
provinces  on  the  East  and  receive  forgive- 
ness for  her  obligations  to  the  West,  the  in- 
demnities and  reparations  of  Versailles. 

If  Germany  proposes  this,  it  is  morally 
certain  that  the  proposal  will  be  rejected,  for 
it  carries  with  it  proximate  ruin  for  France, 
but  what  then?  Having  to  choose  between 
Allied  terms  and  Bolshevist  occupation,  may 
not  Germany — all  classes  voluntarily,  in  de- 
spair— as  did  the  Hungarians  a  year  ago, 
welcome  Bolshevism  ?  Or  may  not  the  Reds 
in  Germany,  who  lately  revealed  their 
hands  in  the  Ruhr,  seize  upon  the  moment 
to  join  hands  with  their  brethren  across  the 
Russian   frontier? 


Is  it  not  conceivable  that  German  leaders 
may  see  in  Bolshevism  an  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  their  defeat,  provided  that 
the  West  still  insists  upon  the  terms  of  Ver- 
sailles? In  any  event  it  must  be  transparent 
how  completely  the  Russian  victory  over- 
turns the  situation  created  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  A  new  force  is  now  in  Europe 
— a  great  force,  and  not  only  are  its  enemies 
the  enemies  of  Germany,  but  it  has  already 
scored  an  enormous  triumph  over  these  ene- 
mies and  is  engaged  in  destroying  the  most 
considerable  state  erected  by  them — not 
alone  in  destroying  it,  but  in  transforming 
it  into  an  ally  and  an  agent. 

Suppose  that  under  any  conditions,  and 
there  are  many,  Germany  decides  to  throw 
her  lot  in  with  Russia  or  is  swept  into  such 
an  alliance  by  her  own  Reds  and  by  those 
of  her  old  leaders  who  regard  her  future, 
under  the  present  arrangements,  as  impos- 
sible and  her  soldiers,  who  see  in  a  new  war 
the  only  escape  from  the  personal  ruin  which 
peace  after  defeat  has  brought.  This  can 
mean  only  a  new  war.  It  can  mean  noth- 
ing but  a  conflict  waged  against  France  at 
the  Rhine,  against  Britain  in  Asia. 

Before  such  a  combination  all  the  little 
states  of  Middle  Europe  will  go  down  in  a 
heap.  Even  the  Bolshevists  alone  are  cer- 
tain of  easy  success  in  Hungary  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  upset  Rumania  and  transform 
that  state,  like  Poland,  into  an  agent  and 
ally  of  the  Red  East  rather  than  the  demo- 
cratic West. 

And  if  Germany  goes  Red,  either  invol- 
untarily or  as  a  matter  of  policy,  will  the 
West  undertake  a  new^  war  beyond  the 
Rhine?  Will  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  send  their  millions  to  the  Rhine 
again?  If  they  do  not,  France  can  hardly 
stand  long  against  a  new  attack,  even  with 
the  assured  aid  of  Belgium.  As  for  Italy, 
she  will  not  fight  save  to  defend  her  own 
frontiers,  and  Bolshevism  is  not  unknown  in 
the  Peninsula,  where  sympathy  with  Lenine 
has  been  outspoken  in  many  quarters. 

I  am  not  undertaking  to  forecast  the  fu- 
ture, which  is  idle.  The  Red  peril  may 
perish  of  internal  combustion ;  it  may  yet  be 
checked  along  the  Vistula.  Germany  may 
pursue  some  policy  still  unforeseen,  but  what 
I  am  seeking  to  do  is  to  point  out  that  the 
events  of  the  past  month,  the  defeat  of  Po- 
land, the  route  of  the  western  nations,  so 
far  as  their  eastern  policy  is  concerned,  Is 
something  far  away  from  a  mere  Polish  epi- 
sode. 
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The  whole  truth  is  that  a  new  enemy  has 
appeared,  as  unmistakably  as  the  German 
enemy  appeared  in  1914.  Poland  is  to  Red 
Russia  what  Serbia  was  to  the  Central  Pow- 
ers in  1914.  But  the  situation  is  terribly 
complicated  both  by  the  German  problem 
and  by  the  internal  political  situation  in 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  and  to  a  less  degree 
in  France.  A  joint  military  operation  in 
Poland  might  yet  save  the  day,  although  it 
might  be  necessary  to  move  over  German 
territory,  but  the  chances  of  such  an  opera- 
tion are  very  remote ! 

As  to  the  American  aspect,  in  the  end 
we  shall  have  to  fight  the  Bolshevist  as  we 
had  to  fight  the  German  unless  he  shall  be 
conquered  by  his  immediate  enemies,  geo- 
graphically speaking,   which   seems   unlikely. 


Bolhsevism  is  as  grave  a  menace  to  Ameri- 
can institutions  as  to  British  or  French.  In- 
deed Trotzky,  after  his  brief  stay  in  Amer- 
ica, regards  us  as  the  most  evil  of  all.  The 
Polish  collapse,  therefore,  like  the  Crime  of 
Serajevo,  has  its  American  significance. 

I  repeat,  until  the  Polish  resistance  is 
completely  crushed  and  the  western  Allies 
have  accepted  the  ultimate  defeat  and  retired 
from  active  military  resistance  to  the  Reds, 
the  situation  can  be  saved.  The  events  of  the 
next  month  should  prove  decisive.  Probably 
before  this  article  is  in  the  reader's  hands 
the  full  story  will  be  written,  but  as  it  stands 
to-day  there  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that 
the  world  has  arrived  at  another  of  those 
historic  crises  of  which  that  of  1914  was  but 
the  most  recent. 
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CALVIN  COOLIDGE 

Republican  Candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
BY  LYMAN   P.  POWELL 


WHEN  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  swim- 
ming hard  against  the  swelling  tide 
which  landed  him  in  the  Vice-Presidency,  he 
wrote  in  confidence:  "I  doubt  if  the  Vice- 
President's  name  ever  counts  appreciably  in 
carrying  the  ticket,  and  on  the  other  hand  he 
is  of  absolutely  no  consequence  in  his  office." 

To-day  no  such  letter  would  escape  his  pen. 
He  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  the 
strength  Calvin  Coolidge  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  bring  to  their  respective  tickets. 
He  would  approve  the  proposal  of  Senator 
Harding  to  have  the  Vice-President  as  ad- 
viser in  the  Cabinet. 

For  almost  ten  years  I  was  a  neighbor  in 
Northampton  of  Calvin  Coolidge.  Daily  to 
and  from  his  office  he  passed  my  home  along 
the  very  road  down  which  some  generations 
earlier  Jonathan  Edwards — greatest  thinker 
of  the  eighteenth  century — used  to  jog  on 
horseback,  jotting  on  scraps  of  paper  his  ideas 
for  the  Sunday  sermon,  pinning  them  to 
lapels  and  even  coat-tails,  and  with  them 
fluttering  in  the  breeze  dismounting  at  the 
parsonage  not  far  from  which  Calvin  Cool- 
idge has  long  had  his  law  office.  From  my 
study  window  I  overlooked  the  ice-clad  hill 
where  George  Bancroft  and  Jenny  Lind  once 
lived  and  up  which  Calvin  Coolidge  often 
trudged  to  woo  and  win  the  woman  who 
with  tact  and  wisdom  has  advised  and  sup- 
plemented him  for  fifteen  years  in  his  un- 
usual career. 

No  one  then  expected  the  slim,  sandy- 
haired,  cautious,  uncommunicative  young 
lawyer  struggling  to  make  a  living  ever  to 
attain  the  distinction  he  to-day  enjoys.  Even 
his  proud  father  thought  the  chip  of  the  old 
block  would  probably  settle  "right  here  in 
Plymouth,"  Vermont,  where  he  was  brought 
up  and  last  July  helped  get  in  the  hay.  If 
in  early  manhood  he  made,  as  now,  few 
enemies  he  also  seemed,  as  now,  to  have  few 
intimates.  However,  when  he  was  nominated 
at  Chicago  his  stanch  friend,  Frank  W. 
Stearns,  promptly  notified  him  over  the  long- 
distance telephone,  and  Coolidge  answered, 
"Well,    I   guess   it's    another   duty    to   per- 


form"; and  when  his  boyhood  friend.  Newt 
Turgeon,  wrote  him  in  congratulation  of  his 
coourse  in  the  Boston  police  strike,  the  Gov- 
ernor replied: 

Dear  Newt: 

Glad  you  are  pleased ;   thought  you  would  be. 

Yours,  Cal. 

One  might  live  a  lifetime  in  the  other  half 
of  that  $32-a-month  twin  house  to  which 
Calvin  Coolidge  brought  his  bride  in  1904 
without  passing  from  friendliness  into  inti- 
macy. Yet  it  has  not  been  unusual  for  him 
to  drop  in  at  a  neighbor's;  though  sometimes 
after  a  word  or  two  he  has  buried  himself 
in  a  book. 

In  the  little  Economic  Club,  of  which 
George  W.  Cable  was  the  gracious  and  the 
graceful  head,  for  years  we  read  our  "papers" 
to  one  another  on  the  problems  of  the  day. 
But  even  in  the  give-and-take  of  club  life, 
Calvin  Coolidge  was  habitually  sparing  of 
his  words.  In  our  occasional  merriment,  al- 
ways decorous,  he  was  never  conspicuous. 
He  has  dry  humor  in  abundance;  it  is  often 
"extra-dry."  The  smile  I  saw  at  close  range 
on  his  face  at  the  notification  ceremony,  July 
27,  was  never  kindled  in  the  Economic  Club. 

It  is  in  recent  years  that  assiduous 
thought,  carefully  pruned  and  deliberately 
expressed,  has  made  him  the  most  felicitous 
phrase-maker  in  our  public  life.  Cleveland 
coined  two  phrases  men  could  quote.  In  his 
"cross-of-gold"  oration  back  in  1896,  Bryan 
struck  twelve.  McKinley  and  Taft  were  no 
phrase-makers.  By  sheer  thrust  of  irresis- 
tible personality,  Roosevelt  forced  many  an 
immortal  sentence  into  head  and  heart.  Some 
of  Wilson's  speeches  in  their  entirety  will 
doubtless  lodge  at  last  in  our  school  readers. 
Calvin  Coolidge  has  already  given  us  more 
sentences  that  promise  to  stick  than  any 
American  since  Lincoln,  and  from  first  to 
last  his  notification  address  matches  Wilson's 
best  from  every  point  of  view. 

When  last  autumn  the  American  public 
was  on  the  verge  of  panic  at  the  sinister  situ- 
ation up  in  Boston  a  new  Declaration  of  In- 
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dependence  rang  out  from  Beacon  Hill: 
"There  is  no  right  to  strike  against  the  pub- 
lic safety,  by  anybody,  anywhere,  at  any 
time."  Coal-bins  were  low  and  under-pro- 
duction everywhere  a  menace  when  the  re- 
assurance came:  ''Our  great  need  now  is 
for  more  of  everything  for  everybody.  It  is 
not  money  that  the  nation  or  the  world  needs 
to-day,    but   the   products   of    labor.      These 


England  rootage  while  he  comes  to  fruitage 
recognizable  from  Boston  Common  to  Hono- 
lulu and  perhaps — who  knows — yet  to  be  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations;  studying  people 
with  the  same  exhaustless  objectivity  and 
tenacious  thoroughness  with  which  he  studies 
measures  brought  to  the  gubernatorial  desk 
for  approval  or  veto,  and  so  inflexibly  con- 
secrated to  official  duty  that  after  the  strenu- 


products  are  to  be  secured  only  by  the  united  ous  notification  day  of  July  27  at  Northamp- 
'^fforts  of  an  entire  people."  The  last  of  ton  he  told  me  in  the  evening  he  must  get 
^hose  who  may  have  thought  that  "Calvin"      up  next  morning  at  5.30  to  be  off  to  Boston 


Mystery !  I  suspect  all  mystery  would 
quickly  vanish  if  one  were  to  take  Calvin 
Coolidge  as  he  is  and  seems  to  be,  sit  with 
him  in  silence  or  in  talk  as  he  may  lead  the 
way  before  the  fireplace  in  his  garageless 
house  on  Massasoit  street,  and  read  above 
the  mantelpiece  the  framed  legend  which  has 
looked  down  upon  him  ever  since  Grace 
Goodhue,  called  irresistibly  away  from  her 
vocation  to  become  his  bride,  lighted  the 
home  fire: 

A  wise  old  owl  lived  in  an  oak, 
The  more   he   saw   the   less  he   spoke, 
The   less  he  spoke  the  more  he  heard; 
Why  can't  we  be  like  that  old  bird? 

Calvin  Coolidge  is. 

Because    he    has    never    been    a    "joiner,'* 
though   regular  in  church  attendance,  he  is 
seldom  thought  of  as.  a  good  mixer.     Because 
he   has   kept   his   Yankee   look   and    Yankee 
quietness,,  some  who  should  know  better  have 
whispered  now  and  then  that  he  is  "possibly 
provincial."     Because  he  has  lived  honorably 
and  strictly  within  his  mod- 
est income  and  has  never  bor- 
rowed money  with  which  to 
overlay  his  honest  self  with 
thin  veneer  of  globe-trotting 
cosmopolitanism,     the    suspi- 
cion  sometimes   finds  expres- 
sion that  he  is  a  little  "near." 
Managing     with     admirable 
nicety,   both   to   practise   law 
successfully  and  to  give  much 
time    to    public    service,    the 
nominee   of   the   Republicans 
for  the  Vice-Presidency   has 
lived  the  life  which  has  made 
New     England     great,     and 
which  now  again  makes  evi- 
dent  New    England's   great- 
ness. 

During  his  forty-six  years 

THE  FAMOUS  TWO-FAMILY  HOUSE  AT  NORTHAMPTON-  Calvm    Coolidge    has    never 

GOVERNOR  COOLIDGE'S  HOME  once     been     out     of     school. 


♦vas  nothing  after  all  except  a  clever  poli- 
tician have  lately  sought  for  cover  in  the  face 
of  such  Sinaitic  words  as:  "Laws  rest  on 
the  eternal  foundations  of  righteousness." 
Some  inclined  to  think  him  as  cold  as  he 
sometimes  looks  have  their  hearts  warmed  by 
the  multiplying  sentences  of  late  like  this: 
"There  can  be  no  proper  observance  of  a 
birthday  which  forgets  the  mother." 

Out  of  the  mist  of  misunderstanding  the 
myth  arises  here  and  there  that  Calvin  Cool- 
idge is  a  mystery.  Even  an  associate  of  twen- 
ty-five years  solemnly  pronounces  him  "in- 
scrutable." People  forget  that  he  is  simply 
himself:  Shy  and  reticent  as  his  fathers  were 
before  him  on  the  Vermont  hills ;  original 
and  unhurried  in  an  age  almost  criminally 
breathless;  laborious  and  home-loving  at  a 
time  when  most  families  which  do  things  as 
a  family  do  them  far  from  home ;  accustomed 
to  much  and  solid  reading  and  to  quiet  and 
straightforward  thinking  untempted  by  the 
many  tabloid  substitutes  now  urged  on  every 
side ;  with  quiet  dignity  conserving  his  New 
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From  every  friend  and  each  experience  he  is 
always*  learning.  In  his  boyhood  on  the 
isolated  Vermont  farm,  where  he  remarked 
the  other  day,  "it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
great  riches  to  be  successful,"  he  learned 
much — the  golden  worth  of  silence,  the  uses 
of  loneliness,  the  educational  value  of  dojng 
those  chores  boys  hate,  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  upbuilding  of  an  outdoor  life 
under  a  constituted  authority  which  has  to 
be  obeyed. 

After    preparation     at     the     Black    River 
Academy,  with  pants  tucked  in  his  boots,  he 


slipped  unobtrusively  into  Amherst  College, 
and  after  profiting  richly  there  for  four 
years  without  attracting  much  attention,  he 
slipped  as  quietly  away,  carrying  with  him 
when  he  graduated  in  1895 — though  he  for- 
got to  tell  his  father — the  medal  offered  for 
competition  to  students  in  all  colleges  for  the 
best  essay  on  *'The  Principles  of  the  War  for 
American  Independence."  Then  followed 
twenty  months  of  law  study  in  an  excellent 
Northampton  office. 

Scarcely    had    he    entered    on    his    practise 
when  the  Meadow  City  developed  a  habit  of 
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OF    CONGRATULATION    AFTER    THE    NOMINATION    AT 

CHICAGO 

calling  him  to  public  office.  He  has  been 
successively  City  Clerk,  City  Councilor, 
City  Solicitor,  Mayor,  Assemblyman,  State 
Senator,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  Gover- 
nor. Never  once  has  he  tasted  the  bitterness 
of  defeat.  Often  he  has  known  the  sweets 
of  reelection.  The  whole  nation  recalls  how 
Massachusetts,  with  a  majority  almost  be- 
wildering, last  autumn  put  him  back  into  the 


Governor's  chair  that  the  whole  world  might 
know  of  its  approval  of  his  course  in  the 
police  strike,  that  so  far  as  Massachusetts 
was  responsible  law  and  order  should  not 
perish  from  our  cities,  and  that  all  America 
might  once  again  take  heart,  deeply  de- 
piessed  by  the  turbulence  and  insolence  of 
too  many  who  were  then  behaving  as  though 
you  can  make  straw  without  bricks,  eat  your 
cake  and  have  it  too. 

From  Tocqueville's  time  European  trav- 
elers who  have  come  to  ''write  us  up"  have 
generally  observed  that  in  New  England 
towns  can  -usually  be  found  a  higher  degree 
than  elsewhere  of  physical  comfort,  dignified 
thoughtfulness,  trained  intelligence,  in- 
grained love  of  books,  political  liberty,  and 
real  power  democratic  in  its  origin  and  its 
expression.  For  two  and  a  half  centuries 
Northampton,  now  with  22,000  people,  has 
been  conspicuous  for  such  virtues.  To  hold 
practically  every  political  position  a  high- 
grade  city  can  bestow  is  in  itself  a  liberal 
education.  But  there  have  been  besides  for 
Calvin  Coolidge  the  significant  contributing 
elements  of  an  exquisitely  beautiful  physical 
environment,  a  rich  and  edifying  religious 
life,  an  endowed  theater  sometimes  with  a 
stock  company  of  its  own  and  for  a  genera- 
tion past  visited  by  many  of  the  best  actors 
and  best  actresses  of  the  time,  a  model  pub- 
lic library  in  range  of  interest,  efficiency  of 
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management,  and  per  capita  circulation,  and 
at  the  city's  heart  the  biggest  woman's  col- 
lege in  the  world. 

Governor  Coolidge  was  still  early  in  the 
thirties  when  he  was  sent  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature. Returned  again  and  again,  then  pro- 
moted to  the  Senate,  in  due  season  presiding 
over  each,  nothing  has  robbed  him  of  sim- 
plicity or  tempted  him  to  put  money  in  his 
purse.  All  through  the  years  he  lived  in  a 
hotel  room  for  which  he  paid  a  dollar  a  day, 
coming  home  for  the  week-ends;  and  when 
after  he  was  elected  Governor  it  was  inti- 
mated that  the  time  had  come  to  maintain 
an  establishment  in  keeping  with  his  high 
position,  without  explanation  he  compro- 
mised by  engaging  two  rooms  at   the  hotel. 

No  one  h^s  been  known  to  make  him 
talk — no  one  can — against  his  will.  He  is 
as  silent  as  Grant,  who  at  Hartford,  repeat- 
edly implored  by  a  big  audience  to  say  at  least 
two  words,  grimly  answered:  "I  won't." 
At  personal  attack  Coolidge  does  not  even 
blink.  His  notification  address — perhaps  the 
most  inclusive  speech  he  yet  has  made — is 
absolutely  free  from  personalities.  In  finished 
literary  form  he  states  convictions.  He  is 
always  studying  people.  In  finding  out 
what  people  think  Lincoln  often  talked 
much,  Roosevelt  always  more.  Coolidge 
listens  intently,  semi-occasionally  asks  a 
question,  looks  out  the  window,  estimates  his 
man  and  is  on  record  in  respect  to  the  im- 
portance of  knowing  human  nature  in  the 
phrase:  "Only  the  man  of  broad  sympathy 
and  deep  understanding  can  meet  with  much 
success." 

To  his  credit  as  lawmaker  and  executive 
he  has  such  representative  achievements  as 
the  anti-monopoly  law,  the  anti-discrimina- 
tion bill  in  the  interest  of  the  small  trader, 
and  the  law  limiting  the  scope  of  injunctions 
against  striking  employees.  He  fought  the 
good  fight  for  woman's  suffrage  and  for  the 
direct  election  of  United  States  Senators. 
He  is  the  first  Massachusetts  Governor  to 
submit  a  budget  to  the  Legislature  and  to 
procure  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  scien- 
tific reorganization  of  State  government. 
Though  once  reported  to  be  under  some  ob- 
ligation to  "Big  Business,"  he  is  believedto 
deserve  special  credit  for  the  bill  establishing 
a  forty-eight  hour  working  week  for  women 
and  minors,  for  the  proper  dealing  with  the 
street  railway  problem,  and  for  obtaining  a 
wage  increase  of  from  5  per  cent,  to  25  per 
cent,  in  the  mills  throughout  the  State.  His 
settlement  of  the  Boston  police  strike  w^as  a 
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challenge  clearly  understood  to  organized 
labor  to  mend  one  of  its  ways.  Yet  to-day 
Calvin  Coolidge  is  acceptable  alike  to  Labor, 
Capital,  and  the  Public.  The  obvious  reason 
is  that  everybody  knows  that  he  is  just,  and 
as  the  Democratic  Mayor  of  Northampton 
said  at  the  notification:  "Whatever  our 
politics,  we  all  believe  in  his  sincerity." 

For  the  first  time,  the  Vice-Presidential 
nominee  summed  up  practically  his  whole 
philosophy  of  public  life  in  one  address. 
From  every  point  of  view  he  satisfied  the 
most  exacting.  Even  his  presence  was  pre- 
cisely what  one  would  desire.  Conscious- 
ness of  great  responsibility  blended  with  per- 
sonal humility.  Though  not  heavy,  his  voice 
pleases,  carries,  and  is  adequate  to  campaign-, 
ing  outdoors  as  well  as  in. 

The  address  was  first  of  all  a  sober  study 
of  the  essentials  of  good  government  as  he 
understands  them  and  honestly  believes  his 
party  represents  them.  Uniquely  symbolical 
in  the  public  mind  of  the  supremacy  of  law 
it  was  appropriate  for  him  to  say: 

The  observance  of  the  law  is  the  greatest 
solvent  of  public  ills.  Men  speak  of  natural 
rights,  but  I  challenge  anyone  to  show  where  in 
nature  any  rights  ever  existed  or  were  recognized 
until  there  was  established  for  their  declaration 
and  protection  a  duly  promulgated  body  of  cor- 
responding   laws. 

But  he  is  no  abstruse  reasoner.  Though 
his  head  is  always  with  the  stars,  his  feet  are 
always  on  the  ground.  With  "adequate 
brevity"  he  approved  his  party  platform, 
commenting  on  its  items  one  by  one,  admit- 
ting frankly  the  grave  difficulty  we  shall 
have  in  solving  the  many  problems  of  the 
time,  and  deepening  confidence  in  his  com- 
mon sense  by  the  laconic  comment :  "All 
easy  to  say,  but  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment." 

But  the  strength  of  easily  the  best  speech 
any  man  in  all  our  history  has  ever  made 
in  accepting  the  high  office  to  which  Calvin 
Coolidge  has  been  nominated  lies  in  the 
closing  words,  which  touch  home  hearts 
everywhere,  regardless  of  all  party  lines: 

The  destiny,  the  greatness  of  America  lies 
around  the  hearthstone.  If  thrift  and  industry 
are  taught  there,  and  the  example  of  self-sacrifice 
oft  appears;  if  honor  abide  there,  and  high 
ideals;  if  there  the  building  of  fortune  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  building  of  character,  America 
will  live  in  security,  rejoicing  in  an  abundant 
prosperity  and  good  government  at  home,-  and 
in  peace,  respect,  and  confidence  abroad.  If  these 
virtues  be  absent  there  is  no  power  that  can 
supply  these  blessings.  Look  well  then  to  the 
hearthstone;    therein    all    hope    for    America    lies. 


FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 

Democratic  Candidate  for  the  Vice- Presidency 
BY  GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM 


IN  selecting  as  their  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
the  managers  of  the  Democratic  Convention 
gave  evidence  of  excellent  judgment  and  of 
political  shrewdness.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  per- 
sonal popularity  in  his  home  community  cer- 
tainly adds  very  much  to  the  probability  of 
securing  for  the  national  ticket  the  support 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  whose  electoral 
vote  has  often  proved  decisive ;  while  the  dis- 
tinctive service  he  has  been  able,  under  very 
difficult  conditions,  to  render  in  the  Navy 
Department  during  the  critical  years  of  the 
great  war,  has  won  for  him  throughout  the 
whole  country  a  well-deserved  reputation  for 
executive  ability,  for  tact  in  the  management 
of  men,  for  incisive  energy,  and  for  clear- 
sighted patriotism. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  belongs  .to  ^the  younger 
generation  of  our  political  leaders,  being  now 
in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  He  is  a  representa- 
tive of  two  historic  families  of  New  York, 
the  Roosevelts  and  the  Delanos.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1904,  and  before  entering  upon  his  public 
career,  he  had  done  good  work  at  the  bar. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  in 
the  earlier  years  of  his  law  career  with  such 
leaders  as  James  C.  Carter,  Lewis  Cass  Led- 
yard,  and  John  G.  Milburn. 

His  first  political  service  was  given  in  the 
New  York  State  Senate  during  the  three 
years  between  1910  and  1913.  He  resigned 
from  the  Senate  in  order  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  His  cousin  Theodore  had,  in  like 
manner,  begun  his  political  career  in  Albany 
and  had  later,  as  we  all  recall,  done  his  share 
as  Assistant  Secretary  in  building  up  the 
United  States  Navy  for  work  in  the  war 
with  Spain. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  has  shown  exceptional 
capacity  for  executive  work.  During  the 
years  of  the  war  he  reserved  for  himself 
practically  no  leisure  hours.  The  task  that 
tvas  then  put  upon  his  shoulders  was  one 
that  might  well  have  discouraged  a  man  of 
less  hopeful  and  less  determined  disposition. 
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At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  was 
such  an  enormous  task  in  construction  and 
in  organization  carried  through,  under  the 
pressure  of  war,  as  in  the  years  between  1916 
and  1918,  and  for  this  service  the  country 
owes  its  acknowledgment. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  has  always  been  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  contentions  of  the 
civil-service  reformers.  He  holds  with  them 
that  the  business  of  the  Government,  which 
is,  of  course,  the  business  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, should  be  conducted  on  business  prin- 
ciples and  entirely  freed  from  political  influ- 
ence. He  holds  that  the  public  officials  and 
employees  should  not  permit  themselves  to 
be  used,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  be 
used,  for  political  purposes.  The  Post  Of- 
fice, the  Custom  Office,  the  consular  service 
and  the  diplomatic  service  must  alike  be  pro- 
tected against  the  assaults  of  party  politi- 
cians. In  this  conviction  he  is  jft-  one  with 
the  founders  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association,  George  William  Curtis,  Carl 
Schurz,  and  their  successors."' ':'  t^^^ 

I  have  no  authority  to  speak'  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  but,  according  to  my  understand- 
ing, he  is  also  a  firm  believer  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Free  Traders.  He  holds  with 
William  Cullen  Bryant  and  David  A. 
Wells,  who  were  the  founders  fifty-five 
years  back  of  the  Free  Trade  League,  and 
with  their  successors  in  this  League,  that 
freedom  of  trade  is  an  essential  factor  in 
securing  and  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
world ;  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
entitled  to  secure,  freed  from  any  needless 
charges  or  burdens,  the  products  required  for 
their  work  and  for  their  livelihood ;  that 
imports  necessitate  exports  and  that  the 
things  exported  are,  of  necessity,  the  prod- 
uct of  home  labor,  while  the  debarring  of 
imports  prevents  exports,  with  the  result 
that  labor  is  forced  from  natural  channels 
which  are  productive  into  unnatural  chan- 
nels that  prove  to  be  comparatively  un- 
productive. 

Holding  these  views,  he  can  support  with 
consistency    the   plank   in    the   present   plat- 
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form  of  the  Democratic  party  which  claims 
that  our  tariff  should  be  shaped  with  refer- 
ence to  revenue  only.  Such  a  policy  is  the  first 
step  toward  a  free-trade  relation  between 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  economic 
peace  secured  through  a  lessening  of  the 
tariff  barriers  will  prove  the  best  corner- 
stone for  the  permanency  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  holds  that  the  League  of 
Nations  as  now  organized  constitutes  the 
best  practicable  measure  for  lessening  the 
risk  of  war  and  for  ensuring  the  peace  of 


the  world.  He  is  prepared,  therefore,  to  up- 
hold in  this  all-important  issue  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  which  calls  for  the  prompt 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  member- 
ship in  the  League  of  Nations.  America 
must  do  its  part  as  the  strongest  member  of 
the  family  of  nations.  Mr.  Roosevelt  holds 
with  Governor  Cox  that  the  League  as  con- 
stituted imposes  no  obligations  upon  the 
United  States  which  are  not  fully  controlled 
by  our  present  constitutional  restrictions. 
The  question  of  the  acceptance  of  manda- 
tory responsibilities,  or  of  any  obligations  in- 
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volving  war  or  expenditure,  and  the  decision 
as  to  taking  part  in  economic  boycott,  must 
under  our  constitution  rest  with  Congress. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  holds  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, which  has  for  nearly  a  century  secured 
the  peace  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
the  maintenance  of  which  has  been  largely,- 
if  not  chiefly,  due  to  the  strength  of  the 
British  fleet,  is  amply  secured  under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  League.  The  prohibition 
upon  European  nations  to  utilize  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  open  to 
colonization  for  settlements  or  colonies,  is 
hereafter  to  be  maintained  not  only  by  the 
combined  strength  of  Great  Britain  and 
America,  but  by  the  force  of  all  the  nations 
comprising  the  League. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is,  as  his  friends  know,  a 
man  of  clear-cut  convictions,  but  he  possesses 
the  capacity,  not  only  desirable  but  impor- 
tant in  a  public  man  and  leader  in  the  com- 
munity, of  impressing. Ks  convictions  upon 
his  fellow  citizens  without  undue  aggressive- 
ness. '^■f^ 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  tastes  are  in  many 
ways  in  line  with  those  of  his  cousin,  the  late 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  is  devoted  to  out- 
door sports  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  per- 
sistent reader.  He  has,  like  Theodore,  given 
special  attention  to  subjects  connected  with 
American  history,  and  for  some  years  has 
been  a  thorough  student  of  the  record  of  the 
American  Navy.  One  of  his  out-door  in- 
terests is  the  study  of  birds. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  is  a  good  example  of 


a  conscientious  and  fine-natured  American 
gentleman,  taking  his  part  in  politics,  and 
ready  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  active 
work  of  citizenship.  Our  American  leaders 
have  come  from  all  classes  in  society,  but  it 
would  be  absurd  to  hold  that  there  is  not  an 
advantage  for  the  service  and,  therefore,  for 
the  community,  in  securing  as  a  leader  and 
as  an  occupant  of  a  responsible  office  a  man 
who  not  only  has  the  right  kind  of  purpose 
and  patriotism,  but  who  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  intellectual  training. 

In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  admirable  speech  of 
acceptance,  he  makes  perfectly  clear  his  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  obhgations  and  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  its  international  re- 
lations. The  reader  of  this  address  does  not 
find  himself  confronted  with  a  series  of  mud- 
dled generalizations  which,  in  regard  to  vital 
issues,  can  be  read  (and  are  intended  to  be 
read)  both  ways.     Roosevelt  says: 

The  League  of  Nations  is  a  practical  solution 
of  a  practical  situation.  It  is  no  more  perfect 
than  our  original  Constitution,  which  has  been 
amended  eighteen  times  and  will  soon,  we  hope, 
be  amended  the  nineteenth. 

This  last  clause,  while  expressing  a  real 
conviction,  may  also  be  considered  as  a  grace- 
ful ad  captandum  for  the  woman  vote.  The 
League  is  not  international,  it  is  simply  anti- 
war. There  is  no  suggestion  of  a  super- 
nation,  binding  us  to  the  decisions  of  its 
tribunal,  but  the  method  and  machinery  by 
which  the  opinions  of  civilization  may  be- 
come efifective  against  those  who  seek  war 
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are  through  the  League  plS.ced  at  least  with- 
in* the  reach  of  humanity.  So  good  a  Re- 
publican leader  as  ex-Senator  Root  finds  him- 
self, in  regard  to  the  working  value  of  the 
League,  in  substantial  accord  with  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

''Through  the  League,"  says  Roosevelt, 
**we  are  in  a  position,  working  with  every 
other,  duly  constituted  government  in  the 
world,  to  throw  our  moral  force  and  our 
potential  power  into  the  scale  of  peace.  War 
may  be  declared ;  peace  cannot ;  peace  must 
be  established  by  mutual  consent,  by  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  of  the  parties  at  interest." 

Roosevelt  administers  a  well-earned  re- 
buke to  the  group  of  so-called  leaders  who 
are  opposing  the  League  in  the  name  of 
"Americanism."  He  says:  ''Littleness, 
meanness,  falsehood,  extreme  partisanship — 
these  are  not  in  accord  with  the  American 
spirit." 

Roosevelt  makes  no  claim  to  being  an 
orator,  but  he  is  a  graceful  and  effective 
speaker.  With  an  attractive  personality,  a 
charming  voice  and  a  distinctive  personal 
magnetism,  he  comes  at  once  into  sympa- 
thetic relation  with  his  audiences.  Mag- 
netism is  a  convenient  quality  for  a  leader, 
but  the  essential  value  of  the  leadership 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  is  that  it  stands  for  a 


sanity  of  purpose  and  the  highest  patriotism. 
The  members  of  the  Democratic  party  can 
give  their  votes  to  the  ticket,  which  includes 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  with  the  full  certainty 
that  it  stands  for  the  abiding  Democratic 
principles.  The  Mugwump  or  Independent 
voters  who  believe  in  a  world-wide  policy  for 
our  country  which  involves  a  prompt  accep- 
tance of  membership  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, who  believe  also  in  a  policy  of  tariff 
for  revenue  only,  which  constitutes  a  first 
step  towards  the  acceptance  of  free  trade, 
and  who  hold  to  the  principles  of  civil-ser- 
vice reform,  and  to  the  contention  that  the 
responsibilities  and  the  action  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  should  be  restricted  to 
maintaining  peace  within  the  realm  and  dig- 
nified relations  without,  and  should  not  be 
mixed  up  with  business  interests— these 
voters  should  assuredly  give  their  support  to 
the  ticket  which  includes,  with  so  good  an 
independent  Democrat  as  Governor  Cox, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  is  the  indepen- 
dent voter,  the  man  who  refuses  to  be  bound 
by  the  trammels  of  party,  but  who  gives  hh 
thought  from  election  to  election  to  that 
party  whose  platform  and  whose  nomina- 
tions express  with  honesty  and  with  fairness 
a  sound  judgment  on  the  great  issues  of  the 
day,  who  decides  national  elections. 
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Canadian  Meeting  of  the  British  Empire  Press  Union 
BY   SIR   PATRICK  THOMAS    McGRATH 

(Member   of   the    Legislative    Council    of    Newfoundland;    editor    and    proprietor    of    the 

St.  John's  Evening  Herald) 


The  British  Empire  Press  Union  is  an 
organization  of  newspapers  of  both  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  oversea  possessions, 
and  its  conference  in  Canada  is  attended  by 
representatives  of  newspapers  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  Canada,  New- 
foundland, British  West  Indies,  South 
Africa,  Malta,  Egypt,  India,  Ceylon,  Ma- 
laya, Hong  Kong,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. Every  phase  of  political,  social,  and 
racial  activity  is  represented — Conservative 
and  Radical  journalism  in  Great  Britain, 
Unionist  and  Nationalist  in  Ireland,  English 
and  French  in  Canada,  English  and  Dutch 
in  South  Africa,  white  and  native  in  India, 
Laborite  and   Progressive  in  the  Antipodes. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  such  a  gathering  been 
brought  about  in  any  land  or  clime  of  those 
whose  task  is  to  mold  public  opinion,  the 
personnel  ranging  downward  from  Viscount 
Burnham,  the  multi-millionaire  proprietor 
of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  Lord  Aps- 
ley,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  London 
Morning  Post,  and  Baron  i  Atholstan,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Montreal  Daily  Star,  through 
a  group  of  titled  principals  of  British  and 
Overseas  journals,  to  directors,  managers, 
editors,  and  correspondents  from  far  and  near, 
the  roster  being  completed  by  spokesmen  for 

THE  press  of  the  British  Empire  is  at  the  printers  and  other  mechanics  associated 
present  holding  its  first  Parliament  in  with  the  production  of  newspapers,  and  one 
the  Overseas  Dominions.  This  is  a  move-  lady,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  women  journal- 
ment  strikingly  illustrating  Edmund  Burke's      ists  of  the  British  Isles. 

famous  saying:  "There  were  three  estates  in  The    Conference    work    proper    is    being 

Parliament  (King,  Lords,  and  Commons)  conducted  in  three  sections — the  first  at  Ot- 
but  in  the  reporters'  gallery  there  sat  a  tawa,  the  second  on  the  steamer  in  which  the 
fourth,  more  important  far  than  they  all."  delegates  will  cross  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
Perhaps  the  closest  analogy  to  it  in  Ameri-  the  third  at  Quebec  after  completing  the 
can  practice  is  the  series  of  conferences  or  tour  of  Canada  which  is  a  feature  of  the 
gatherings  of  State  Governors  inaugurated  occasion.  This  journey  is  to  occupy  seven 
by  President  Roosevelt  with  the  object  of  weeks,  and  involves  crossing  the  Dominion 
gleaninj^  the  views  of  these  executives  on  from  east  to  west  along  its  southern  areas, 
outstanding  issues  in  addition  to  those  of  returning  through  its  northern  territories. 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  thereby  de-  thereby  familiarizing  the  visitors  with  its 
termining  questions  of  policy  in  closer  ac-  vastness  of  area,  richness  of  resources,  prog- 
cord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  people  as  dis-  ress  in  development  and  potentialities  for 
closed  by  their  leaders.  the   future  in  every  aspect  of  national   life. 
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This  trip  is  being  undertaken  in  two  spe- 
cial trains,  one  furnished  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  other  by  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railway,  the  first  illustrating  corpora- 
tion and  the  second  government  ownership ; 
though  these  trains  are  not  supplied  to  form 
standards  of  comparison,  but  because  they 
represent  the  two  great  railway  systems  of 
the  countr)^  Provision  is  made,  however, 
for  varying  the  itinerary  by  steamboat  or 
automobile  trips  where  opportunity  offers, 
so  that  the  visitors  may  miss  nothing  calcu- 
lated to  enlarge  their  store  of  knowledge  of 
Canada,  her  present-day  conditions,  or  her 
future  possibilities. 

About  120  delegates  from  all  parts  of  th^ 
Empire  except  Canada  are  participating  in 
the  whole  tour;  with  Canadian  delegates 
engaging  in  the  conferences  proper,  decisions 
being  reached  by  the  entire  gathering  on  the 
basis  of  one  vote  for  each  delegate,  Canada 
having  twenty  votes,  or  the  equivalent  of 
those  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
which  countries  most  nearly  approach  her  in 
point  of  population. 

The  subjects  for  discussion  are  those 
which  naturally  relate  to  the  practise  of  the 
profession  of  journalism  itself — better  tele- 
graph and  cable  facilities  and  reduced  rates 
for  such  services;  the  utilization  of  ''wire- 
less" in  an  ever-increasing  degree,  both  for 
newspaper  requirements  and  as  an  agency 
for  linking  up  the  widely  separated  portions 
of    the    Empire ;    the    adoption    of    uniform 


posta,l  rates  throughout  the  Empire  for  both 
letters,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  the  pro- 
priety or  otherwise  of  government  subsidies 
for  news  services  except  by  way  of  tele- 
graphic rates;  the  interchange  of  members 
of  editorial  or  managing  staffs,  or  both,  be- 
tween the  Motherland  papers  and  those  of 
the  Colonies ;  the  provision  of  travel  schol- 
arships for  promising  journalists,  and,  spe- 
cially important  at  the  present  time,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  development  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
resources  of  the  British  Empire,  with  the 
object  of  insuring  a  better  supply  of  news- 
print for  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 
the  British  Dominions. 

Larger  issues,  of  a  more  imperial  and  a 
less  technical  scope,  are  also  being  consid- 
ered— imperial  partnership,  or  the  further 
political  unification  of  the  British  Empire ; 
improved  trade  relations  within  the  Empire ; 
inter-imperial  immigration;  uniform  natu- 
ralization laws ;  standardization  of  university 
curricula ;  and  various  subsidiary  questions 
associated  with  the  foregoing  and  calculated 
to  promote  inter-imperial  accord. 

This  conference  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
movement  originated  twelve  years  ago,  with 
the  object  of  promoting  a  better  interchange 
of  knowledge  and  information  between  the 
various  units  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was 
made  clear  to  the  leading  newspaper  mag- 
nates of  London  how  fruitful  of  good  such 
a  parliament  of  Empire  editors  would  be 
and     a     preliminary     conference    was     con- 
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vened  in  London  in  1909,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  spokesmen  from  overseas  as  well  as 
from  England,  resulting  in  a  permanent  or- 
ganization being  formed  and  steps  taken  for 
a  larger  conference  in  Canada  in  1915,  to 
be  followed  thereafter,  at  five-year  inter- 
vals, by  similar  meetings  in  the  other  large 
oversea  possessions.  The  oncoming  of  war 
in  1914  rendered  the  carrying  out  of  this 
program  impossible,  but  now  that  peace  has 
come  to  the  world  again  the  plan  is  being 
taken  up  anew  and  it  is  hoped  that  1924  will 
see  the  Conference  functioning  in  Australia, 
four  years  later  in  South  Africa,  after  that 
in  India,  and  subsequently  in  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.  At  the  same  time  branches  have 
been  organized  in  the  various  large  overseas 
Dominions  with  local  executives,  by  which 
means  the  sentiment  of  each  of  these  appa- 
nages on  questions  of  pressing  import  can  be 
readily  registered. 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  present  con- 
ference is  Lord  Burnham,  head  of  the  visit- 
ing British  delegation,  with  Lord  Atholstan, 
the  chief  of  the  Canadian  branch,  as  his  al- 
ternate. Each  of  the  other  territorial  groups 
has  its  own  chairman,  who  voices  its  views 
on  matters  of  organization,  but  the  discus- 
sions are  open  to  everybody,  to  speak  as  he 
desires.  The  daily  sessions  of  the  conference 
are  opened  by  addresses  from  leading  Cana- 
dian statesmen,  as  was  the  practise  in  Lon- 
don in  1909,  when  prominent  figures  in  the 
public  life  of  the  Motherland  assumed  a 
similar  duty;  and  these  speakers,  as  a  rule, 
deal  with  topics  to  be  discussed  thereafter, 
so  that  they  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  debate 
to  ensue,  and  supply  many  useful  facts. 

The  importance  of  this  Press  Conference 
is  enhanced  enormously  by  the  fact  that  it 
follows  so  closely  upon  the  Great  War 
which  has  done  so  much  to  cement  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  to 
improve  the  relations  between  all  sections  of 
it  through  their  common  sacrifices  in  the  re- 
cent conflict.  To-day  the  relations  between 
the  journalist  and  the  officers  of  government 
— whether  cabinet  ministers,  bureaucrats,  or 
others — are  very  different  from  what  pre- 
vailed before  the  recent  world  struggle  be- 
gan. The  war  showed  the  increasing  power 
of  the  press  and  the  diminishing  influence  of 
the  politician,  and  this  "Supreme  Council  of 
the  Editors  of  the  British  Empire"  can  now 


speak  with  an  authority  not  previously  pos- 
sessed and  with  a  confidence  that  those  occu- 
pying the  seats  of  government  will  give  to 
the  declarations  of  such  a  conference  a  con- 
sideration and  a  respect  widely  different 
from  that  bestowed  on  journalistic  represen- 
tations ten  or  even  five  years  ago. 

Newspapers  to-day  lead  statesmen  and 
formulate  policies  for  them ;  crystallize  pub- 
lic opinion  and  compel  the  adoption  by 
imwilling  cabinets  and  indifferent  legisla- 
tures of  great  reforms  and  wise  economic 
measures  and,  as  was  shown  time  and  again 
during  the  war,  make  and  unmake  govern- 
ments, overthrow  inefficient  ministers,  and 
compel  reversals  of  policies  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Hence  the  significance  of  this  gathering  of 
British  Empire  journalists,  the  importance 
of  the  pronouncements  it  may  make  on  Em- 
pire issues,  and  the  greatness  of  the  part  it 
may  come  to  play  in  the  future  in  shaping 
the  destinies  of  the  Empire  and  its  colonic? 
by  wise  and  whole-hearted  cooperation  with 
the  governing  authorities  in  all  measures  cal- 
culated for  the  betterment  of  its  peoples; 
similarly  promoting  an  accord  with  the 
American  people,  who  speak  the  same  tongue 
and  cherish  the  same  ideals,  thus  contribut- 
ing in  no  small  degree  to  assure  to  the  whole 
world  the  blessings  of  peace  and  social  prog- 
ress that  must  inevitably  spring  from  an 
Anglo-American  accord. 

On  the  question  of  imperial  defense, 
above  all  others,  there  is  a  role  for  the  jour- 
nalists to  play  which  overshadows,  perhaps, 
even  that  of  the  politicians.  That  is  to  dis- 
courage ''jingoism"  or  militarism,  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  desire  the 
appropriations  for  military  and  naval  pur- 
poses reduced  to  the  lowest  figures  com- 
patible with  the  absolute  needs  of  the  nation 
for  its  self-preservation,  so  that  its  non- 
aggressive  character  may  be  apparent  to 
everybody  and  other  nations  be  encouraged 
to  similar  measures  in  the  direction  of  dis- 
armament. In  this,  perhaps,  more  than  in 
any  other  way,  can  the  conference  prove  a 
thorough  success  and  become  of  the  greatest 
service,  not  alone  to  the  Empire  but  to  the 
world  at  large;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  delegates  fully  recognizQ^ 
their  responsibilities  in  this  respect  and  are 
prepared  to  live  up  to  them. 


AN  AMERICAN  AIRDROME-BOLLING  FIELD.  NEAR  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

CTo  be  used  for  the  defense  of  Washington  in  case  of  need.  The  Government  now  owns  a  sufficient  number  of 
well-equipped  airdromes  scattered  through  the  country — the  bes''  of  their  kind  in  existence — to  accommodate  its 
present  and  future  air  plans) 


OUR  ARMY'S  AIR  SERVICE 

BY  BRIG.-GEN.  WILLIAM  MITCHELL 

(Chief  of  Training  and  Operations,  United  States  Air  Service;  formerly  commanding  Air 
Service  of  the  First  Army  and  Group  of  Armies,  A.  E.  F. ) 


THE  one  outstanding  feature  of  mili- 
tary preparation  in  Europe  since  the 
armistice  is  that  all  the  countries  have  put 
more  thought,  time,  and  energy  on  the  up- 
keep and  development  of  their  air  services 
than  on  any  other  element  of  national  de- 
fense. France  did  not  reduce  her  aviation 
at  all.  England  constituted  her  air  service 
into  an  arm  coequal  vrith  the  army  and 
navy,  and  now  considers  it  as  her  first  line 
of  defense,  with  the  navy  second  and  the 
army  third.  Italy  also  has  consolidated  her 
aeronautics,  while  Germany,  laboring  under 
the  terms  of  the  armistice,  looks  to  the  air  as 
her  principal  means  of  regaining  her  posi- 
tion lost  by  the  war. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand — 
the  country  best  adapted,  placed,  and  en- 
dowed with  -all  resources  for  aviation  to 
embark  on  a  tremendous  air-force  develop- 
ment— has  suffered  really  from  an  over- 
stimulation of  this  important  arm,  which  left 
a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  exactly 


what  should  be  done  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  what  all  recognize  as  one  of  our 
most  important  defensive  assets. 

The  United  States,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  had  no  air  service ;  in  fact,  had  no 
plans  in  operation  for  producing  an  air  ser- 
vice, and  did  nat  even  know  what  raw 
materials  were  necessary — such  as  steel, 
cloth,  and  wood,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
accessories  of  airplanes.  In  1914,  the  Euro- 
peans, on  the  other  hand,  actually  had  an 
organization  which  could  be  expanded  rap- 
idly in  case  that  aviation  worked  out  the 
way  they  thought  it  would ;  and,  when  they 
found  that  the  value  of  aviation  exceeded 
their  expectations,  tremendous  expansion  im- 
mediately took  place.  The  result  was  that 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  in 
1917,  we  were  hopelessly  outclassed — al- 
though originally,  as  aviation  had  been  born 
in  this  country,  we  had  probably  the  best 
flyers  and  the  best  machines  among  the  few 
that  followed  this  science  and  art. 
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Once  In  the  war,  however,  the  United 
States  plunged  into  the  field  of  aeronautics 
with  characteristic  energy  and  a  determina- 
tion to  make  good,  no  matter  what  it  cost. 
The  idea  was  that  the  war  would  last  for 
a  long  time,  and  that  quantity  of  flyers 
and  airplanes — no  matter  what  their  kinds — 
would  make  up  for  quality  and  expertness. 
All  knowledge  had  to  be  obtained  from  Eu- 
ropeans to  begin  with,  and  great  training 
centers  for  flyers  were  placed  and  developed 
throughout  the  country.  These  were  very 
well  run,  and  turned  out  aviators  who,  after 
they  were  finished  by  the  American  schools 
that  had  been  established  in  Europe,  were 
the  best  in   the  world. 

Some  fifteen  thousand  young  men  received 
flying  training.  They  were  the  flower  of  the 
country,  and  combined  native  intelligence, 
education,  and  most  remarkable  physique  (a 
finer  class  of  men  was  never  known)  on  ac- 
count of  the  severity  of  the  examinations  re- 
quired. As  they  had  been  selected  from  the 
class  of  young  men  accustomed  to  athletic 
exercises,  their  ideas  of  combination,  disci- 
pline, and  cohesion  were  remarkable.  Only 
about  eight  hundred  of  these  young  men, 
out  of  the  fifteen  thousand,  were  retained  in 
the  service  when  the  army  was  reduced  after 
the  armistice,  and  even  these  were  kept  on 
a  temporary  status  so  that  they  did  not  know 
whether  their  careers  would  be  spent  in  the 
Air  Service  or  whether  they  might  be  dis- 
charged at  any  time. 

There  was  really  only  one  kind  of  ser- 
vice plane  manufactured  in  this  country, 
namely,  the  DH-4  with  the  Liberty  motor. 


TIIK    STATIONARY   OBSKRVATION    RAI.LOON 

(Our  army's  balloon  service  rendered  a  splendid  ac- 
count of  itself  during  the  War,  and  is  thoroughly 
equipped  at  the  present  tim^  with  all-American  material) 


It  was  hoped  by  those  who  decided  on  its 
construction  that  this  airplane,  an  English 
type,  would  be  able  to  answer  the  require- 
ments of  observation  aviation,  bombardment 
aviation,  and  even  pursuit  aviation.  These 
branches  of  aviation  are  just  as  distinct  as 
artillery  is  from  infantry,  and  infantry  is 
from  cavalry;  and  the  result  of  this  effort 
in  construction  was  that  the  airplane  did  not 
fit  any  of  them.  So,  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice,  when  we  took  check  of  what  we 
had  in  this  country,  we  found  that  we  had 
made  only  one  type  of  service  airplane,  and 
that  of  a  foreign  pattern,  which  was  prac- 
tically obsolete.  For  the  most  important 
branch  of  aviation — that  is,  pursuit,  which 
fights  for  and  gains  control  of  the  air — we 
had  none  at  all.  For  bombardment,  we  had 
one  experimental  type  which,  even  at  that 
time,  was  obsolete.  For  attack  aviation, 
which  fights  against  troops  on  the  ground, 
we  had  no  representative.  Nor  had  we  any 
special  types  such  as  giant  night  bombers, 
long-distance  reconnaissance,  and  photogra- 
phic machines,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
accessories  which  go  with  all  these  planes. 

Reduced  to  a  Peace  Footing 

The  duty  of  working  out  a  plan  for  the 
future  development  of  aviation  was  in- 
trusted to  those  of  us  who  remained  in  the 
Air  Service,  which  after  the  armistice  was 
reduced  to  a  total  of  1348  oflRcers  (of  whom 
85  per  cent,  had  to  be  flyers,  and  among 
whom  no  vacancies  could  be  filled  if  for 
any  reason  officers  were  lost  to  the  service 
by  casualty,  resignation,  or  otherwise),  and 
11,000  enlisted  men. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  manifestly,  was  to 
conserve  what  we  had  learned  in  the  Euro- 
pean War,  and  we  immediately  set  about 
writing  all  this  down  on  paper  so  that  it 
would  not  be  completely  lost.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  nothing  existed  to  act  as 
a  model,  as  is  the  case  in  the  infantry,  cav- 
alry, and  field  artillery,  which  all  have  their 
organization,  drill  regulations,  methods  of 
operation,  and  traditions.  All  of  our  fight- 
ing tactics,  methods  of  operation,  organiza- 
tion, traditions,  and  cohesion  had  been 
evolved  and  developed  on  the  European  bat- 
tlefields. These  things  were  unknown  and 
almost  unheard  of  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause our  effort  had  been  directed  toward 
producing  flyers  and  machines  to  feed  in  to 
the  squadrons  fighting  in  Europe.  These 
manuals  by  which  the  air  units  should  oper- 
ate,   and    systems,    were    completed    by    the 
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summer  of  1919,  and  have  been  constantly 
improved  since. 

With  the  few  men  wt  had  left  wt  created 
a  type  organization  of  each  kind — that  is,  a 
pursuit  group,  a  bombardment  group,  and 
various  observation  squadrons.  As  v^e  had 
no  American  pursuit  machines  w^hatever  wt 
had  to  equip  the  First  Pursuit  Group  with 
English  planes  and  German  machines  sur- 
rendered at  the  time  of  the  armistice.  The 
other  squadrons  were  supplied  with  DH-4 
airplanes,  the  only  ones  we  had  on  hand. 

Due  to  the  spirit  and  excellence  of  the 
officers,  the  organizations  which  we  retained 
in  the  service  were  rapidly  put  on  a  splen- 
did basis,  and,  on  account  of  the  interest 
taken  in  aviation  by  our  people  in  general, 
we  had  no  trouble  in  filling  the  ranks  of 
the  air  service  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  branches  of  the  army,  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  recruit  sufficiently,  on  a  volun- 
teer basis. 

Units  for  Pursuit,  Bombardment,  and 
Attack 

It  is  necessary  to  organize  an  Air  Ser- 
vice into  different  branches,  with  proper 
proportions  of  each  branch  to  the  other.  For 
instance,  in  Europe  70  per  cent,  of  offensive 
aviation  was  pursuit.  Consequently,  as  we 
had  no  pursuit  aviation,  we  were  completely 
in  the  hands  of  any  foe  that  might  attack 
us.  This,  then,  was  the  most  important 
problem  put  up  to  the  Engineering  Section. 

The  forces  that  actually  come  in  contact 
with  and  fight  with  the  enemy  are  called 
tactical  units.  The  air  tactical  unit  of  avia- 
tion is  the  group  of  one  hundred  airplanes, 
divided  into  four  squadrons  of  twenty-five 
planes  each.  This  corresponds  in  a  way  to 
the  infantry  battalion,  and  is  the  fighting 
unit  of  aviation.  Two  or  three  groups  form 
a  wing,  which  corresponds  to  the  infantry 
regiment.  Two  or  three  wings  form  a 
brigade,  which  corresponds  to  the  infantry 
brigade.     Two  brigades  form  a  division. 

Pursuit  aviation,  whose  mission  is  to  gain 
control  of  the  air,  fights  in  groups,  wings, 
and  brigades.  Undoubtedly  in  the  next  war 
it  will  fight  in  divisions  of  two  or  more  bri- 
gades, each  division  having  about  200  air- 
planes. It  is  armed  with  .30-caliber  machine 
guns,  .50-caliber  machine  guns,  and  37-mm. 
cannon.  The  speed  of  the  pursuit  plane  is 
from  150  miles  an  hour  up.  It  climbs  to 
20,000  feet  in  twenty  minutes  or  less.  It 
can  out-maneuver  any  existing  aircraft  of 
other   branches   of    the   Air    Service;    conse- 
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quently,  pursuit  aviation  can  bring  an  en- 
veloping and  surrounding  attack  in  three  di- 
mensions against  other  aircraft,  which  is 
decisive. 

Superiority   of  the  Airplane  Bomb 

Bombardment  aviation  is  organized  simi- 
larly to  pursuit  aviation,  into  squadrons, 
groups,  wings,  etc.  Its  mission  is  to  drop 
explosive  projectiles  on  enemy  targets. 
Whenever  an  attack  of  a  military  object  de- 
pends on  an  explosive,  an  aerial  bomb  attack 
is  the  most  efficient,  because  air  projectiles 
carry  a  far  greater  proportion  of  explosives 
than  any  other  missile  (roughly,  one-half 
their  weight).  A  500-pound  bomb  carries 
250  pounds  of  explosive,  a  1000-pound  bomb 
500  pounds  of  explosive,  ■2000-pound  bomb 
1000  pounds;  and  a  3000-pound  bomb  holds 
1500  pounds  of  explosive.  Compared  to 
other  projectiles,  we  find  the  following:  The 
16-inch  armor-piercing  cannon  projectile, 
weighing   more    than    one    ton,    carries    only 
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AIRPLANE   BOMBS 

(Weighing  1000  and  500  pounds,  half  of  which  is 
explosive  material.  Of  all  types  of  explosive — cannon 
projectile,  submarine  bomb,  or  torpedo — the  airplane 
bomb    is    most    efficient) 


about  55  pounds  of  explosive.  The  subma- 
rine mine,  used  for  harbor  defense,  weighing 
from  1200  to  1700  pounds,  carries  about  200 
pounds  of  explosives.  Water  torpedoes  range 
from  about  200  pounds  of  explosive  with  a 
1500-pound  torpedo,  to  about  700  pounds 
with  a.  30QP-pound  torpedo. 

The  accuracy  of  bombing  depends  entirely 
upon  the  distance  to  the  target.  If  hostile 
aviation  and  anti-aircraft  defense  can  be  sub- 
dued by  the  action  of  pursuit  and  attack  avi- 
ation, objects  on  the  water  or  on  the  ground 
can  be  hit  with  great  accuracy.  A  projectile 
from  a  cannon  is  limited  to  something  like 
60,000  yards,  and  in  the  case  of  a  torpedo  to 
about  one-tenth  of  that  distance.  A  modern 
bombardment  airplane  can  go  out  200  miles 
and  come  back  again  with  its  load,  and  still 
have  a  reserve  of  200  or  more  miles  of  flight. 
The  Army  has  recently  tested  an  airplane 
which  shows  that  it  can  carry  5000  pounds 
cf  bombs  with  a  flying  capacity  of  about  800 
miles. 

As  to  expense,  the  present  bombardment 
airplane,  with  all  its  accessories,  would  cost 
less  than  $80,000.  Compared  to  this,  the 
present  16-inch  gun,  with  its  mount,  costs 
$500,000.  The  present  battleship,  with  its 
accessories,  costs  about  $45,000,000.  It  is 
believed  that  a  single  1000-pound  bomb, 
striking  in  tlic  water  within  thirty  feet  of  a 


battleship,  will  greatly  injure  it  or  put  it 
out  of  line  so  that  it  will  become  an  easy 
object  for  attack.  This  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  any  hits  on*  the  battleship  itself. 
There  are  many  other  new  aerial  projectiles 
in  development  for  attack  on  navies. 

Flying  Artillery 

Attack  aviation  is  organized  like  bombard- 
ment aviation- — that  is,  into  squadrons, 
groups,  wings,  etc.  Its  mission  is  to  attack 
at  low  altitude,  with  gunfire  and  light- 
weight bombs  On  land  it  is  directed  against 
personnel,  military  trains,  tanks,  railroad 
trains,  -anti-aircraft  posts,  searchlight  posts, 
hostile  airdromes,  and  any  target  susceptible 
of  fire  attack.  On  water  it  attacks  all  classes 
of  vessels  capable  of  being  destroyed  single- 
handed  by  means  of  fire  attack ;  against 
heavily  armored  ships  its  object  is  to  distract 
the  attention  or  destroy  the  personnel,  the 
equipment,  the  anti-aircraft  defense  cannon, 
searchlights,  and  machine  guns,  to  attack  the 
observation  posts  on  such  vessels,  drop  para- 
chute flares  at  night,  and  take  measures  for 
covering  the  attack  of  bombardment  air- 
planes. 

The  type  of  airplanes  devised  for  this  pur- 
pose at  present  is  covered  with  quarter-inch 
armor  over  the  space  for  its  personnel  and 
motors.  It  is  built  in  sections  of  three  every- 
where, so  that  at  least  two  members  at  any 
one  place  must  be  shot  off  in  order  to  bring 
down  the  plane.  It  is  armed  with  37-mm. 
cannon  and  seven  machine  guns. 

Anti-aircraft  artillery,  machine  guns, 
searchlight  defenses,  balloon  barrages,  liaison 
systems,  a  meteorological  system,  and  a  sys- 


AN   AMERICAN   ATTACK   AIRPLANE 

(For  use  against  troops  and  other  formations  on  the 
ground.  It  is  equipped  with  seven  machine-guns  and  one 
37-mm.  cannon,  with  two  engines  of  400  h.p.  each,  and 
armor  protecting  the  personnel  and  engines.  Twenty  per 
cent,  of  an  American  air  force  should  be  attack  aviation) 
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THE  LIGHT-WEIGHT  BOMBER 
(Carrying  from  1000  to  2000  pounds  of  bombs.    It  has  two  400-h.p.  engines,  with  a  cruising  ability  of  about  500  miles) 


tern  of  airways  are  auxiliary  to  an  air  force. 
An  air  force  can  now  be  handled  in  the  air 
itself  by  means  of  radio  telegraphy  and 
telephony. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  the  future  air  force, 
lines  of  communication  will  be  supplied  by 
airships.  This  remains  to  be  proved,  how- 
ever, and  is  one  of  the  important  develop- 
ments of  lighter-than-air  craft  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Recent  experiments  have  been 
very  successful. 

lin  air  force,  judged  by  results  in  the  Eu- 
ropean war,  will  contain  about  70  per  cent, 
pursuit  aviation.  It  would  appear  that  the 
proportion  for  this  arm  in  the  United  States, 
in  a  future  great  war,  might  be  60  per  cent, 
pursuit,  20  per  cent,  bombardment,  and  20 
per  cent,   attack   aviation. 

Observation  aviation  is  an  auxiliary  of  the 
organization  to  which  attached,  whether  it 
be  division  of  troops,  army  corps,  or  armies, 
corresponding  units  of  an  air  force,  or  simi- 
lar organizations  of  a  fleet.  The  number  of 
observation  squadrons,  balloon  or  airship 
companies,  and  higher  units,  as  well  as  their 
kind  and  functions,  depends  entirely  on  the 


size,  organization,  and  number  of  the  ground 
units  to  which  attached. 

Our  Engineering  Section  was  given  the 
problem  of  taking  what  we  had  available  in 
the  way  of  engines  and  other  materials,  and 
devising  equipment  which  we  could  put  into 
production. 

The  answers  which  the  Engineering  Sec- 
tion made  to  these  problems  for  the  different 
branches  of  aviation  are  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations presented  herewith ;  and  we  now 
have  distinctly  American  types  for  pursuit, 
bombardment,  attack,  and  observation  avia- 
tion. While  they  are  probably  not  superior 
to  those  of  European  design  at  this  time, 
still  they  are  a  distinct  beginning,  and  if  car- 
ried on  progressively  for  a  few^  years  longer, 
with  the  ability  which  our  people  have,  they 
will  certainly  result  in  an  excellent  develop- 
ment of  entirely  American  types. 

Training  the  Aviator 

Many  people  think  that  the  training  of 
flyers  is  a  very  easy  thing.  This  is  more  dif- 
ficult, probably,  than  that  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  service.     A  man  is  not  really 


THE  AMERICAN  HEAVY-WEIGHT  BOMBER 

(Which  can  carry  from  3000  to  5000  pounds  of  explosives.     It  is  driven  by  three  400-h.p.  engines,  and  has  a  cruising 

radius  of  about  700  miles.     The  bombardment  airplane,  with  its  accessories,  costs  approximately  $80,000) 
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A  LAND  MACHINE  WHICH  CAN  ALIGHT  UPON  THE  WATER 

(The  sacks  shown  under  the  wings  are  filled  by  compressed  air  stored  in  tubes  within  the  plane,  the  wheels  being 
blown  off  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  their  striking  the  water  and  causing  the  airplane  to  turn  over.  When  not  in 
use  the  sacks  are  folded  and  make  very  small  packages;   the  apparatus  may  be  put  on  any  airplane) 


capable  of  joining  a  squadron  until  he  has 
had  at  least  a  year's  instruction.  Further- 
more, a  flying  officer's  education  has  to  be 
progressive.  There  is  one  thing  which  was 
absolutely,  proved  in  the  European  war,  and 
that  is  that  nobody  was  capable  of  handling 
air  units  except  flying  officers  who  had 
learned  by  experience  what  flying  was  and 
how  these  things  should  be  handled.  These 
officers  were  more  difficult  to  get  than  those 
for  any  other  branch  of  the  service,  largely 
because  aviation  was  so  new  and  compara- 
tively little  understood.  So  we  adopted  a 
system  of  education  for  our  air  personnel 
which  involved  the  selection  of  young  men 
suitable  from  a  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
standpoint. 

The  Army  Air  Service  system  contem- 
plates a  permanent  nucleus  of  officers,  a  re- 
serve sufficient  to  fill  the  regular  and  reserve 
cadres  to  war  strength,  and  an  educational 
system  which  contemplates  the  selection  of 
suitable  personnel,  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally,  for  training  as  follows:  The  stu- 
dents first  attend  the  pilots'  schools,  where 
flying  training  and  elementary,  disciplinary, 
and  tactical  air  education  are  given.  They 
are  then  sent  to  specialized  schools  for  train- 
ing in  the  particular  branch  of  aviation  in 
which  they  are  to  serve — that  is,  pursuit,  at- 
tack, bombardment,  or  observation  aviation. 
When  the  course  at  the  special  schools  is 
completed,  they  join  their  squadrons  for  ser- 
vice in  the  tactical  units,  where  minor  tactics 
and  the  use  against  an  enemy  of  the  branch 
of  aviation  in  which  the  officer  is  serving  arc 
continued.  Certain  of  those  who  have  shown 
themselves  most  proficient  are  selected  for 
training  at  the  Field  Officers'  School,  where 


the  use  of  all  branches  of  aviation  in  combi- 
nation is  taught,  including  the  solution  of  air 
problems,  plans  of  employment,  operations, 
reconnaissance,  bombardment,  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  work  in  the  Air  Staff  De- 
partments— that  is,  operations,  information, 
equipment,  lighter-than-air,  and  administra- 
tion. Beyond  this,  the  officer's  strategical 
education  will  be  continued  in  existing 
schools  and  war  colleges  of  the  Army. 

Our  Progress  Largely   Theoretical 

All  of  the  measures  taken  which  are  men- 
tioned above  are  at  least  written  down  and 
ready  to  be  applied  in  case  of  trouble.  They 
are,  however,  very  largely  theoretical,  and, 
to  sum  matters  up,  the  American  Air  Service 
actually  consists  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  airplanes  with  the  active  units,  and  a 
reserve  of  about  the  same  size  immediately 
behind  it.  The  machines  with  which  it  is 
equipped  are  not  now  capable  of  competing 
for  air  supremacy  with  any  first-class  nation. 

We  have  no  rigid  airships  or  semi-rigid 
airships,  nor  have  any  ever  been  built  in  this 
country.  We  are  m.ore  backward  in  this  re- 
spect than  in  any  other  line,  and  we  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  now  to  make  at 
least  a  showing  in  this  field  where  Germany 
leads  so  far.  Recent  experiments  that  we 
have  made  with  small,  non-rigid  airships 
show  very  distinctly  that  this  means  of  trans- 
portation will  serve  our  future  Air  Service  as 
a  .means  of  supply,  because  it  can  transport 
everything  we  need  through  the  air  to 
wherever  the  airplane  units  are  operating. 
We  are  just  buying  an  Italian  dirigible 
which  will  be  able  to  transport  over  five  tons 
of  cargo  at  one  trip.     It  has  a  cruising  abil- 
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ity  of  eight  thousand  miles 
and  a  speed  of  about  eighty 
miles  per  hour. 

What  we  have  retained  in 
the  Air  Service  as  a  result  of 
the  vv^ar,  then,  are  merely  a 
few  crumbs  from  the  table, 
which  have  been  rearranged 
and  mixed  together  and  re- 
baked  so  as  to  form  a  loaf  of 
aviation  which  may  be  used 
as  a  pattern  in  the  future. 
If  war  burst  upon  us  now, 
we  could  not  equip  our  avia- 
tion in  less  than  a  year  and 
a  half  with  airplanes  or  air-  the  American  pursuit  airplane 

ships,     and    we    have    no    Spe-  (Sixty  per  cent,  of  an  American  air  force  should  be  pursuit  planes,  whose 

.p                      •         •                 .    -1           r  mission  it  is  to  gain  control  of  the  air.     This  is  the  first  type  of  pursuit  plane 

CIIIC    organization     OUlSiae     or  made  in  this  country  with  which  our  pu;;suit  squadrons  will  be  equipped.     It 

<-V»*»    ^PXTiT    r\':t\fr\T    cniiJirlrnn*;    in  '^    entirely    American-made,    with    a    300-h.p.    engine,    developing    a    speed    of 

tne    lew    paitry    squauruilb    lu  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^      ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  20.000  feet  in  20  minutes.     The  plane 

the    Army.  ^^  armed  with   .30-  and   .50-calibre  machine-guns  and   37mm.  cannon) 

The      question      now      is, 

What  shall  be  done  in  the  future  ?    Congress  main    issue    and    not    as    one    secondary    to 

this  year  allowed  a  force  of  1520  officers  and  something  else.     It  would  develop  and  assist 

16,000  men  for  the  Air  Service,  and  an  ap-  civil  and  commercial  aviation  by  advice,  and 

propriation  sufficient  to  equip  the  air  units  landing  fields;  provide  for  a  proper  police  of 

now  in   the  service  with   modern   airplanes,  the  air ;  and,  above  all,  develop  and  maintain 

These,  as  mentioned  above,  constitute  about  a  personnel  for  the  Air  Service  which  would 

three  hundred   and  fifty  airplanes  with   the  give    the    maximum    tactical,    scientific,    and 

squadrons.      France,    for    instance,    has    ten  commercial  development.  In  fact,  if  the  pres- 

times  this  number  in  her  army  at  present,  or  ent  amounts  of  money  appropriated  for  the 

three  thousand  airplanes.     Practically  all  the  Army    and    Navy,    Post    Office,    and    other 

flying  personnel  in  every  service  advocate  the  branches  were  lumped,   about  30  or  40  per 

unification    of  •  activities    under    one    central  cent,  more  could  be  accomplished,   it  is  be- 

control,   in  order   to   cut   out   the   overheads  lieved,  than  is  the  case  at  present,  and  each 

that  now  exist  with  aviation  divided  among  department    of    the    Government    could    be 

Army,    Navy,    Marines,    and    Coast   Guard,  given  better  service  than  it  now  has. 


Post  Office,  and  all  sorts  of  different  places. 
Such  unification  would,  it  is  believed,  secure 
an  economical  administration  looking  essen- 
tially  to    the   development   of   the    air   as   a 


THE  AMERICAN  OBSERVATION   PLANE 
vThis  will  take  the  place  of  the  now  obsolete  DH-4's.      It  has  a  speed  of 
about  135  miles  an  hour,  and  can  climb  20,000  feet  in  25  minutes.     Equipped 
with  a  300-h.p.   motor   and  carries  four  machine-guns) 


Could  Aviation   Become    Our   Second  Line 
of  Defense? 

All  military  progress  has  hinged  on  the 
development  of  armament 
(that  is,  bringing  more  fire 
to  bear  on  the  object  to  be 
attacked),  on  mobility  or 
the  power  to  go  from  one 
place  to  another  quickly, 
and  on  the  number  of  ef- 
fectives or  the  strength  that 
could  be  concentrated  at 
the  decisive  point. 

As  to  the  development 
of  fire,  pursuit  aviation  can 
concentrate  fire  \n  three  di- 
rections in  the  air — from 
above,  from  the  same  level, 
and  from  underneath.  It 
can  attack  in  front,  on  the 
flank,  or  behind.     The  old 
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BOMBARDMENT    FORMATION.    OVER    THE    MEXICAN 
BORDER 

(The  fifteen  airplanes  fly  together  and  drop  their 
bombs  all  at  once,  to  obtain  collective  effect.  Each 
plane  carries  400  pounds  of  bombs,  the  group  carrying 
three    tons    in    all) 


saying  of  the  ground  army  is  that  one  rifle 
on  the  flank  of  a  position  is  worth  five  in 
front  of  it,  and  one  rifle  behind  a  position 
is  worth  ten  in  front  of  it.  It  will  be  seen 
how  aviation  can  utilize  these  great  t^dvan- 
tages. 

Next,  as  to  mobility:  An  air  force  has 
a  speed  of  from  100  to  150  miles  an  hour. 
Its  routes  are  absolutely  straight;  roads, 
railroads,  etc.,  do  not  have  to  be  prepared 
for  it.  It  can  converge  on  a  point  from  any 
number  of  directions.  Counting  that  in- 
fantry moves  on  foot  at  three  miles  an  hour, 
aviation  moves  about  forty  times  as  fast. 
Counting  that  the  fastest  ships  move  about 
forty  miles  an  haur,  aviation  moves  three 
times  as  fast.  It  consequently  has  the  power 
of  offensive  always  with  it,  and  can  choose 
the  time,  place,  and  method  of  attack  against 


either  an  army  or  a  navy,  and  largely  can 
control  these  matters  for  the  army  or  navy 
with  which  it  is  acting,  providing  the  hostile 
air  force  has  been  destroyed  or  put  out  of 
action. 

With  aviation  centrally  located  between 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  Boston,  any  point  on 
this  front  can  be  reached  within  from  two  to 
two  and  one-half  hours,  against  any  enemy 
attacking  our  shores  or  attempting  a  disem- 
barkation. It  can  act  from  shore  bases  for 
two  hundred  miles  out  to  sea.  Because  the 
airplane  has  constantly  the  power  of  offen- 
sive, armament  can  be  developed  for  it — 
with  time,  thought,  and  a  great  deal  of  work 
— which  will  render  a  navy  incapable  of 
coping  with  an  air  force. 

What  is  needed  is  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  problem  which  will  assign  to  an  air 
force  a  definite  place  as  a  defensive  arm  of 
the  United  States.  What  the  airmen  rec- 
ommend at  the  present  time  is  that  the  navy 
constitute  the  first  line  of  defense,  that  the 
air  force  constitute  the  second  line,  and  that 
the  army  constitute  the  third  line  of  defense. 
As  soon  as  the  air  force  is  provided  with 
suitable  floating  airdromes  having  suf- 
ficient speed  to  keep  away  from  naval  ves- 
sels, and  supplied  by  airships,  we  believe  the 
air  force  will  be  the  first  line  of  defense  and 
that  surface  navies,  at  least,  will  disappear. 

What  2000  Airplanes   Could  Do 

In  case  of  any  operation  involving  defense 
of  the  coast  (which  presupposes  the  elimina- 
tion of  our  navy),  an  offensive  war  on  for- 
eign soil,  or  any  operation  involving  an 
army,  the  first  element  to  enter  into  combat 
with  the  enemy  will  be  the  air  force.  If  an 
initial  advantage  is  gained  by  an  enemy,  it 


mifi*  III  n  iiii^^M 


A  SURVEILLANCE  SQUADRON  ON  THE  MEXICAN  BORDER 
(This  particular  squadron  is  located  at  McAllcn,  Texas,  but  the  whole  border  is  patrolled  daily  by  American  airplanes) 
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is  a  question  whether  the  air  force  or  the 
country  will  ever  recover  from  it.  In  other 
words,  the  most  important  battle  will  be  the 
first  air  battle.  Therefore,  our  Air  Service 
should  be  so  organized  that  one  part  of  it 
will  be  permanently  stationed  behind  the 
Atlantic  coast,  one  part  of  it  behind  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  each  sufficient  to  act  defensively 
against  the  first  echelons  of  an  enemy  air 
force,  and  that  there  should  be  stationed 
midway  between  these  a  reserve  force  or  air 
mass  of  maneuver  which  could  be  thrown  in 
either  direction  and  be  sufficiently  large  to 
master  the  enemy  air  forces.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  reserve  units,  means  of  production, 
and  training  capabilities  should  be  so  organ- 
ized that  they  can  be  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  problem  that  faces  us. 

The  force  mentioned  above,  however, 
should  be  instantly  available  and  equipped 
at  all  times.  Its  strength  should  be  on  a 
most  conservative  basis :  one  air  brigade  for 
the  East  coast  of  six  hundred  airplanes ;  one 
air  brigade  for  the  Pacific  coast  of  six  hun- 
dred airplanes;  and  an  air  division  for  the 
general  reserve  of  twelve  hundred  airplanes, 
or  a  total  of  about  two  thousand  airplanes 
for  ofiEensive  aviation — that  is,  pursuit,  at- 
tack, and  bombardment  under  arms. 
,^>The  upkeep  of  this  force,  compared  with 
what  would  be  obtained  from  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense,  would  be 
the  cheapest  of  any  which  the  Government 
could  maintain  for  the  amount  of  security 
that  would  be  gotten  from  it.  Once  having 
been  initiated,  the  annual  upkeep  of  material 
would  not  exceed  the  cost  of  one  or  two  bat- 
tleships per  year,  and  the  number  of  men  in 
such  a  force,  as  compared  with  that  in  an 
army  or  even  in  a  navy,  would  be  very  small. 


THE   ALL-METAL    AIRPLANK 

(Which  has  many  advantages  over  wooden  planes.    The 
Germans   lead   in    all-metal   construction — it   being   a   Ger- 
man  machine  here   shown — bnt  the   American   air  service 
is  developing  this  type  as  rapidly  as  possible) 
Sept. — 5 


AN   OBSERVER   JUMPING   IN   A   PARACHUTE   FROM    AN 

AMERICAN    AIRPLANE 

(All   squadrons   are  now   equipped  with   pack   parachutes 
of  splendid  type) 

As  mentioned  above,  France's  air  force  has 
three  thousand  airplanes  or  more.  As  an 
offensive  aviation,  on  a  footing  which  would 
involve  quick  mobilization,  two  thousand  air- 
planes (and  in  addition  the  observation  air- 
planes required  for  immediate  duty  with 
troops)  would  seem  a  very  modest  beginning. 
This  is  what  all  airmen  desire  to  see  brought 
about,  because  they  are  convinced  that  the 
safety  of  this  country  can  be  threatened  more 
from  the  air  than  from  any  other  place. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  maximum 
distance  over  water  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States  is  only  about  three  hundred 
miles,  if  the  route  is  taken  via  Canada, 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  islands  north 
of  Great  Britain.  The  distance  across  Beh- 
ring  Strait  from  Siberia  to  Alaska  is 
only  twenty-one  miles.  In  the  future  air 
forces  coming  by  these  routes  may  be  sup- 
plied completely  by  airships,  even  if  they 
have  no  vessels  on  the  water  to  supply 
them ;  or,  if  they  have  a  combination  of  both, 
the  matter  is  facilitated  just  so  much. 

A  British  airship  has  already  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  Germany,  as  is  well  known, 
had  some  ready  to  do  so  if  the  war  had  lasted 
longer. 

Need  of  an  Airway  System 

It  is  necessary  to  organize  a  real  system 
of  airways  through  the  country.  With  a 
good  system  of  airways  an  air  force  can  be 
shifted  with  great  rapidity  from  one  coast  to 
the  other,  or  from  northern  to  southern 
frontiers.     The  airways,   in   a  measure,   cor- 
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respond  to  gasoline  and  oil  stations  for  au- 
tomobiles throughout  the  country.  We  have 
shown  that  we  can  fly  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  in  twenty-five  hours'  flying 
time.  Any  part  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi  can  be  reached  in  eight  hours' 
flying  time  from  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  or 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  any  part  of  the 
whole  country  can  be  reached  in  fifteen 
hours  from  one  or  another  of  our  coasts  and 
frontiers.  Foreign  countries  already  have 
airplane  carriers  of  great  speed — faster  than 
any  of  our  warships — equipped  to  carry  air- 
planes. Actually,  at  the  present  time,  noth- 
ing could  stop  a  hostile  air  force  from  flying 
over  the  greater  part  of  our  country.  Con- 
sequently, these  airways  are  necessary  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  concentrate  our  air  force 
rapidly  against  any  point  threatened. 

We  have  flown  out  these  routes  through- 
out the  country,  and  we  know  very  well 
where  they  should  be  established.  They  can 
be  easily  put  in  and  handled  with  very  little 
expense.  They  should  be  equipped  with  all 
aids  to  navigation  in  the  way  of  marks  on 
railroad  station  roofs,  on  prominent  points, 
on  fences,  and  everywhere,  so  that  an  air- 
plane could  keep  on  its  course  without  other 
assistance.  A  meteorological  or  weather  ser- 
vice should  be  an  accompaniment  of  each 
stopping  place,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  at  all  altitudes  up  to  twenty  thousand 
feet  could  be  told,  and  what  weather  could 
be  expected  during  the  day  or  night  or  on 
the  following  day.  Night  lights  should  be 
provided  for  landing,  and  radio  telegraphy 
for  giving  weather  warnings   to   persons   in 


the  air  and  for  telling  them  anything  that  is 
necessary  for  them  to  know\ 

A  system  of  airways  would  more  greatly 
help  civilian  aviation  than  any  other  one 
thing;  in  fact,  without  it  civil  aviation  can- 
not be  developed  because  it  is  too  expensive 
for  any  one  individual,  company,  or  corpora- 
tion to  establish  and  maintain  airdromes  all 
through  the  country.  The  greatest  aid, 
therefore,  which  possibly  could  be  given, 
would  be  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  this 
kind.  At  the  same  time,  there  should  be  pro- 
vided fuel  stations,  mechanics  capable  of 
repairing  any  minor  trouble  (such  as  any- 
thing in  the  ignition  or  carburetion  system, 
where  most  of  the  trouble  occurs),  stations 
where  the  crews  of  the  airplanes  could  be 
taken  care  of,  and  where  proper  police  con- 
trol could  be  exerted  to  see  that  airplane 
crews  were  in  proper  condition  to  fly  and 
that  the  planes  were  in  proper  condition  to 
carry  passengers  or  freight,  that  they  car- 
ried no  contraband,  and  where  those  cross- 
ing international  borders  could  be  inspected. 
The  other  countries  now  have  their  systems 
well  along  in  this  respect.  The  United 
States,  which  is  most  capable  of  maintaining 
a  splendid  aviation  and  developing  it  actually 
as  an  asset  for  commercial  purposes,  lags 
behind. 

We  are  convinced  that  aviation  can  only 
be  put  on  its  feet  in  this  country  through  the 
unification  of  all  air  activities,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain an  economical  administration  of  this 
most  important  element  under  persons  who 
are  actually  familiar  with  flying  and  the 
things  that  go  with  it. 


THE  SEMI-RIGID  AIRSHIP  RECENTLY  PURCHASED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES   FROM  ITALY 

(It  is  the  lar(?cst  and  best  type  of  this  sort  of  airship,  with   1500-h.p.  engines,  a  cruising  distance  of  8000  miles,  and  a 
speed  of  80  miles  per  hour.    There  is  a  total  lifting  power  of  34  tons,  of  which  19  tons  could  be  "useful"  load) 


AN  OIL^HALE  QUARRY  AT  WATSON.  IN  UTAH,  NEAR  THE  COLORADO  LINE 

(From  the  shale  deposits  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado  it  is  believed  that  more  oil  could  be  obtairied^ — by  a 
quarrying  and  distillation  process — than  the  United  States  has  ever  produced  from  oil  wells.  These  hillsides  at 
Watson   will  yield   nearly  thirty  gallons  of  oil   per   ton  with  railroad  facilities  at  the  very   door) 


THE  OIL  FAMINE  AND  THE 

REMEDY 

BY  DAVID  T.  DAY 

(Consulting  chemist,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines;  formerly  expert  in  charge  of 
petroleum  investigations,  United  States  Geological  Survey) 


TIlERE  is  an  impending  shortage  of 
gasoline.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  other  eminent  authorities  have 
made  this  condition  of  affairs  clear  in  sev- 
eral plain  statements  of  fact  recently  issued 
through  the  daily  press.  There  would  have 
been  a  shortage  of  gasoline  long  ago  but  for 
the  shrewd  experiments  first  commercially 
developed  by  Dr.  William  M.  Burton.  He 
converted  heavier  parts  of  crude  petroleum 
into  gasoline  substitutes,  such  as  "motor 
spirits."  By  this  "cracking  process"  he  ren- 
dered heavy  oils  sufficiently  volatile  to  fill 
the  chief  use  for  gasoline — the  motive  power 
of  automobile  engines. 

So  long  as  there  was  a  sufficient  supply 
of  these  other  heavier  fractions  obtained 
from  crude  petroleum,  there  was  no  danger 
of  a  gasoline  famine.  The  industry  has  now 
reached  a  stage,  however,  where  there  are 
no  more  heavy  oils  which  can  be  cracked 
without  robbing  some  other  essential  use  for 
these  heavy  oils.  We  have  spared  all  we  can 
and  yet  leave  enough  for  lubrication,  for 
fuel  oils,  and  oil  to  enrich  illuminating  gas. 
The  industry  has  come  to  the  end  of  the 
substances  which  can  be  drawn  upon  to  ex- 


tend the  gasoline  supply,  and  yet  the  In- 
crease in  demand  for  gasoline  continues. 
This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  requirements  of 
automobiles  and  farm  tractors.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  supply  a  cheaper  motive  power  for 
farm  tractors  and  for  trucks  with  so-called 
distillate — a  product  distilled  from  crude  oil 
and  including  gasoline  and  light  and  heavy 
kerosene ;  but  there  is  no  practical  help  for 
automobiles  without  an  additional  supply  of 
gasoline.  The  only  way  to  get  more  gaso- 
line is  to  get  more  crude  oil.  It  is  not 
practical  to  increase  the  output  of  crude  oil 
for  more  than  a  few  months.  It  is  indeed 
sufficiently  difficult  to  keep  production  up 
to  its  present  level.  A  decline  in  the  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  in  the  United  States 
is  only  a  matter  of  months. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  great  stability  of  the 
American  petroleum  industry  that  this  com- 
ing shortage  of  gasoline  Is  not  looked  upon 
with  greater  concern  by  the  American  pub- 
lic. It  has  become  accustomed  to  rely  upon 
the  great  petroleum  corporations  for  finding 
a  way  out  when  any  new  problem  concerned 
them ;  and  it  is  Impossible  now,  despite  the 
efforts  of  many  authorities,  to  scare  the  pub- 
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lie  into  any  proper  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lem now  staring  it  in  the  face. 

Will  the  concerns  who  are  responsible  for 
vending  a  sufficient  supply  of  gasoline  be  able 
to  meet  the  coming  shortage?  It  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  successfully  met. 

It  is  extremely  interesting,  however,  to 
forecast  to  some  extent  what  it  is  necessary 
to  do  to  provide  more  gasoline.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  always  the  expedient  of  eking 
out  the  supply  by  lessened  consumption. 
Strong  arguments  have  been  published  by 
federal  authorities  urging  more  economical 
consumption  of  gasoline,  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  which  helped  out  during  the  war. 
This,  however,  is  the  most  unsatisfactory 
and  most  unpopular  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

"No  Real  Aid  from  Foreign  Fields 

It  is  much  more  consistent  with  the 
American  spirit  to  expand  the  supply,  and 
thereby  encourage  the  many  practically  es- 
sential uses  which  are  concerned  in  our  gaso- 
line demand.  To  provide  more  gasoline, 
we  must  provide  more  petroleum.  The  ad- 
vice of  such  authorities  as  members  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  to  seek  more  petroleum 
by  importation  from  foreign  countries.  While 
there  are  oil  possibilities  in  Cuba,  in  various 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  in  neighbor- 
ing parts  of  South  America,  an  increased  sup- 
ply from  abroad  essentially  means  Mexico, 
and  beyond  doubt  surplus  shipping  facilities 
resulting  from  the  war  will  mean  the  conver- 
sion of  various  sea  craft  into  tank  steamers, 
or  tank  barges,  in  which  oil  can  be  brought 
to  the  United  States  from  Mexican  ports. 
The  project  also  of  taking  crude  petroleum 
through  pipe  lines  across  to  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  thence  to  our  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  is  practical,  and  will  be 
followed  to  a  certain  extent. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  in 
this  matter  of  importing  petroleum,  the 
United  States  is  open  to  the  active  competi- 
tion of  England  and  other  European  nations, 
where  the  dearth  of  oil  is  felt  even  more 
severely  than  here  at  home.  For  example, 
a  new  need  for  oil  is  noted  in  Switzerland 
by  the  decision  of  the  Swiss  manufacturing 
industries  of  all  sorts  to  substitute  oil  for 
coal  as  fuel.  If  we  thus  take  away  a  source 
of  oil  in  Mexico  from  the  wants  of  foreign 
countries,  it  throws  upon  o\ir  refining  inter- 
ests the  added  duty  of  supplying  foreign  na- 
tions with   the  refined   products  which   they 


would  otherwise  make  at  home  from  the  im- 
ported Mexican  crude  oil. 

In  other  words,  Mexico  can  not  be  made, 
under  existing  conditions,  capable  of  supply- 
ing the  foreign  demand  and  adding  any  con- 
siderable relief  to  our  domestic  shortage. 
Indefinite  expansion  of  Mexican  oil  produc- 
tion is  not  practicable.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  even  under  radically  improved 
political  conditions  in  Mexico  we  still  can- 
not indefinitely  expand  the  petroleum  pro- 
duction without  drowning  out  the  oil  with 
salt  water.  It  is  necessary  to  apply  the  most 
enlightened  conservation  methods  to  Mexi- 
can conditions. 

The  Remedy — Oil  from   ^'Shales'* 

The  solution  of  the  gasoline  shortage  can, 
however,  be  looked  for  in  another  direction, 
where  the  supply  is  here  at  home,  and  the 
quantity  of  oil  obtainable  is  sufficient  for 
hundreds  of  years.  It  is  certain  that  we  can 
add  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  oil 
which  the  United  States  has  ever  produced 
or  can  ever  produce  from  oil  wells,  if  we  dis- 
till oil  from  ''oil  shales." 

Such  production  of  oil  from  shales  is 
novel  in  neither  the  United  States  nor 
France,  especially  not  in  Scotland.  The  dis- 
tillation of  oil  from  cannel  and  other  coals 
in  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania,  and  from  im- 
ported raw  materials  in  Boston,  had  reached 
the  stage  of  a  flourishing  industry  when  it 
was  killed  by  the  advent  of  our  flood  of  pe- 
troleum in  1859.  In  southeastern  France 
the  distillation  of  oil  shales  was  begun  prior 
to  1830,  and  shortly  after  that  year  was 
given  great  impetus  by  the  improvements  of 
the  celebrated  chemist  Selligue,  who  intro- 
duced steam  into  the  distillation  of  these 
shales,  with  greatly  increased  profit. 

Shortly  after  that  the  industry  spread  to 
Linlithgowshire  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try near  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  There  the 
industry  has  been  flourishing  for  many  years, 
and  many  companies  have  contributed  to  the 
supply.  The  competition  of  American  oils 
rendered  unprofitable  the  operations  of  vari- 
ous small  compaiu'es,  and  these  finally  con- 
solidated into  about  seven  large  concerns, 
which  have  since  carried  on  the  industry. 
The  profits  have  sometimes  been  as  high  as 
50  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock. 
The  processes  which  gradually  developed  in 
Scotland  for  distilling  the  oil  out  of  shales 
have  been  improved  to  a  state  of  remarkable 
efficiency.  They  have  been  copied  in  Aus- 
tralia and  elsewhere. 
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A  MOUNTAIN  OF  OIL  SHALE  IN  COLORADO 

(At    Grand    Valley,    on    the    Denver    &    Rio    Grande    Railroad,    lies    the    first    land    located    for    shale    in    Colorado. 
Mount    Callahan,    in    the    distance,    is    rich    in    oil-bearing    rock) 


We  know  of  the  existence  of  vast  areas  of 
rich  oil  shales  in  the  United  States.  With 
the  example  of  Scotland  before  us,  it  would 
seem  an  extremely  simple  matter  to  begin  the 
production  of  oil  from  American  shales,  and 
add  to  our  present  supply  sufficiently  to  keep 
it  up  to  any  maximum  desired.  In  reality,  it 
is  not  at  all  simple.  We  have  known  of  these 
large  supplies  of  rich  shales  for  only  a  short 
time.  The  only  cannel  coals  and  other 
sources  of  "coal  oil"  utilized  between  1850 
and  1860  have  since  been  used  in  the  coal 
industry.  Remnants  of  these  deposits  will 
be  available  when  shale  distillation  becomes 
a  fad,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
foundation  of  an  industry. 

Discovered  Only  Seven  Years  Ago 

It  is  only  seven  years  since  the  Geological 
Survey  recognized  the  oil  shales  of  the, 
Uintah  Basin  in  western  Colorado  and  east- 
ern Utah,  and  began  active  exploration. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  a 
rather  short  period  for  determining  the  enor- 
mous size  of  these  deposits,  for  convincing 
the  public  of  their  quality  and  the  quantity 
available,  for  formulating  and  enacting  laws 


to  obtain  these  supplies  from  the  national 
domain,  and  for  pointing  the  way  to  their 
successful  utilization. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  when  the  first  an- 
nouncements were  made  by  the  Government 
to  the  effect  that  these  shales  offered  a  great 
supply  of  oil,  the  venturesome  spirit  of  the 
promoters — both  reliable  and  the  reverse — 
plunged  in  with  an  unusually  intense  specu- 
lative propaganda.  They  assumed  that  what 
was  already  in  practice  in  Scotland  could 
readily  be  applied  in  the  United  States. 
Their  efforts,  however,  were  based  on  com- 
plete ignorance  of  manufacturing  processes 
or  of  the  needs  of  the  oil  industry.  By  their 
very  exaggerated  character  they  have  thrown 
discredit  on  the  efforts  to  utilize  our  shales. 

A  surprisingly  large  crop  of  would-be  ex- 
perts developed  from  so-called  chemists  and 
engineers,  who,  constitutionally  unsuccess- 
ful, grasped  at  a  new  chance  for  easy  money. 
Few  parades  of  chemical  ignorance  have 
equaled  that  set  forth  by  the  lists  of  so- 
called  by-products  which  it  was  claimed 
could  be  produced  by  the  distillation  of  oil 
shales.  The  shameless  "get-rich"  proposi- 
tions   have    disgusted    the    conservative    in- 
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vestor,  and  brought  from  the  Government  ment  of  oil  shales  is  that  no  oil-producing 
repeated  cautions  to  the  public  in  consider-  concern  is  anxious  to  increase  the  oil  supply 
ing  this  over-stimulated  line  of  activity,  greatly  and  thereby  disturb  market  condi- 
Meanwhile,  the  aloofness  of  the  oil  inter-  tions.  So  long  as  the  supply  can  develop 
ests  themselves  demands  a  word  of  explana-  steadily  and  with  slowly  increasing  prices, 
tion :  which  the  refiner  can  anticipate,  the  oil  trade 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  oil  industry  goes  smoothly.  The  producer  hesitates  to 
simply  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  ground  from  bring  in  a  new  oil  field  until  the  last  mo- 
which  it  produced,  without  further  effort,  ment.  Thus  the  probability  of  finding  oil 
oil  gushing  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  10,000  in  various  regions  of  the  United  States  has 
to  50,000  barrels  per  day  and  bringing  been  recognized  by  large  producers,  but  they 
millions  in  sudden  wealth  both  to  the  owner  have  refrained  till  the  last  m.oment  from 
and  the  developer  of  the  oil  property.  Con-  bringing  in  the  new  fields — refrained  until 
trast  the  excitement,  the  thrill  of  such  sud-  some  new  plunger  discovers  what  the  old 
den  richness  with  the  comparatively  tame  producers  suspected — a  new  field — and  be- 
and  stable  mining  and  manufacturing  indus-  gins  production.  Then,  with  a  rush,  the 
try  by  which  oil  shale  is  excavated  with  a  older  companies  secure  holdings  and  push 
steam  shovel,  crushed  and  thrown  into  a  re-      the  development. 

tort,    which    slowly,    but    steadily,    yields    a  The  probabilities  of  oil  in   southern   Ar- 

stream  of  oil   that  can   be   safely   estimated      kansas    were    forecast    many    years    ago    by 

many  years  in  advance,  without  excitement      A.  C.  Veatch,  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 

or  speculative  risk — an  industry  which  goes      cal  Survey,  but  until  the  Trinity  Oil  Com- 

forward  day  and  night,  regularly,  and  with      pany,  composed  of  men  new  to  the  business, 

nothing  to  interest  the  speculator.  began   the   attack  on   this  field,   it  was  left 

rm      oi    1      T^    \t       T  7^-7  severely    alone.      However,    as   soon    as    the 

Why  Shales  Do   Not  Interest  the   Oil  ^^j^j^^    Qil    Company    began    the    develop- 

troducer  ment,  a  wise  oil  developer,   Mr.   Samuel   S. 

The  shale   industry  will   never   appeal   to      Hunter,  of  Shreveport,  also  plunged  into  the 

the  searcher  for  sudden  wealth ;  it  will  never      game  in  the  same  region.     The  Constantin 

appeal  to  the  oil  prospector.     When  oil  wells      Refining  Company,  of  Tulsa,  leased  acreage 

finally  give  out,  a  new  class  of  men  will  be      in  the  same  field,  and  brought  in  a  great  gas 

recruited    from    the    ranks    of    oil    refiners,      well.     Instantly  the  boom  was  on,  and  a  new 

rather  than  producers,  who,   in   conjunction      field  was  in  course  of  development,  with   a 

with  quarrymen,  will  furnish  the  supply.  scramble  among  all  the  larger  oil  producing 

Another    vital    fact    which    will    perhaps      companies   of    the    United    States    to    obtain 

furnish  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  develop-      acreage  there  and  get  out  the  oil. 

Again,  the  refining  in- 
terests of  the  United  States 
are  not  excessively  interested 
in  bringing  in  a  new  field  so 
long  as  by  gradually  increas- 
ing the  price  they  can  stimu- 
late further  production  in 
the  older  regions.  A  gradual 
increase  in  the  price  of  crude 
petroleum  brings  with  it  a 
somewhat  proportional  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  prod- 
ucts, and  so  long  as  a  suffi- 
cient margin  between  crude 
oil  and  finished  product  is 
maintained,  the  profits  are 
not  seriously  impaired.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
oil     companies     hesitate     to 

A  WALL  OF  SHALE  AT  GRAND  VALLEY.  COLO.  ^.'''"?     ''"  ^^     "^^     ^"^    ^^^^ 

,T,.       ,   ,         ,    .  •  ,      ,.  u  J        ,    ^    „      , tically   exhaustless   supply  or 

(Ihe    shale    rock     is    quarried,    then     crushed,     and     finally    distilled    by    a  ,  i  r  •! 

retorting   process.      A   ton    of    shale    ought   to    yield   a   barrel   of   oil)  CrudC       petrolCUm       irom       Oil 
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shales.  Thus  far,  the  chief 
companies  have  merely  en- 
trenched themselves  by  send- 
ing competent  geologists  to 
the  oil-shale  regions,  and  by 
acquiring  sufficient  acreage 
to  provide  themselves  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  oil  for 
the  future. 

The  idea  has  been  asidu- 
ously  circulated  that  a  vast 
fortune  is  necessary  for  start- 
ing in  the  oil-shale  business, 
that  the  machinery  is  most 
expensive  and  elaborate,  and 
woe  to  the  small  company 
who  may  make  the  first 
plunge.     When  one  looks  at 

1  f  (.oiiaic    IS    aiiiiust    uiacK    iii    cuiur,    uui;    exposure    to   tue    sun    lor    ages   ituueu 

the  preposterous  processes  tor      this   mountain   of  shale   to  a  very  li^ht  shade  and   hid  the  deposit  from  the 
extraCtinS"     oil      from      shales       geologist.     The   property   is   on   Conn   Creek,    near    De    Beque,   Colo.) 

patents     which     have     come 


HOW  NATURE  HID  A  SHALE  DEPOSIT 

(Shale  is  almost  black  in  color,  but  exposure  to  the  sun  for  ages  turned 


chiefly  from  chemical  laboratories,  remote 
from  the  shale  fields,  without  any  commer- 
cial knowledge  of  oil-shale  conditions,  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  fatherly  advice  of 
the  older  companies  has  been  on  the  whole 
beneficial  in  curbing  speculative  tendency. 

Developing  an  American  Process 

In  the  meantime,  however,  much  careful 
thinking  has  been  done.  Progress  has  been 
quietly  made,  and  the  most  successful  type 
of  Scotch  oil-shale  system  has  been  trans- 
planted to  the  United  States.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  in  cooperation  with  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  erected  a  full- 
sized  unit  at  Elko,  Nev.  This  plant  was 
ready  for  experimental  operation  when  the 
past  heavy  winter  made  operations  impracti- 
cable ;  and  the  results  which  can  be  expected 
from  the  Scotch  method,  working  on  Ameri- 
can shales,  can  only  be  experimentally  shown 
during  this  summer.  It  is  safe  to  predict, 
however,  that  the  process  will  prove  more 
fundamentally  economical  of  fuel  than  any 
other  that  has  been  projected.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  outlook  for  this  process  is  that  it 
will  prove  lacking  in  American  elasticity, 
requiring  many  changes  to  adapt  it  for  each 
different  shale  in  the  United  States. 

Under  careful  supervision  several  other 
retorting  systems  have  been  invented,  most 
of  which  can  be  called  ^'American"  methods 
through  resemblance  to  the  continuous  screw- 
conveyor  retorts  used  in  this  country  before 
our  flood  of  petroleum  began.  These  proc- 
esses have  been  so  perfected  that  the  parts  are 
interchangeable  and  can  be  bought  from  an 


ordinary  oil-well-supply  dealer.  Such 
processes  will  inaugurate  the  production  of 
oil  from  shale  during  the  present  year.  They 
will  add  a  small  amount  of  oil  to  our  supply 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  With 
the  first  plant  of  400  tons  per  day  in  opera- 
tion, those  waiting  to  follow  their  leaders 
will  furnish  all  the  oil  the  market  will  take. 

How  Shale  Oil  Compares  in  Quality 

Is  shale  oil  significantly  different  from 
other  oil  ?  Will  it  require  any  difficult 
modification  in  refining  practice?  Will  it 
fill  the  needs  of  our  modern  oil  industry? 
Lack  of  experience  with  shale  oils  has 
enabled  those  who  do  not  wish  well  to  the 
shale  industry  to  make  many  misstatements 
concerning  the  quality  of  shale  oil,  and  to 
give  it  a  lower  place  than  crude  petroleum, 
whereas  there  is  no  crude  oil  know^n  in  the 
world  which  can  furnish  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  such  high-grade  paraffin  wax  as  that 
from  the  oil  shales  of  Nevada  and  from 
those  of  Utah  and  Colorado. 

There  is  no  method  of  handling  ordinary 
petroleum  from  oil  wells  w^hich  enables  one 
to  furnish  at  will  just  the  proportion  of  gas- 
oline in  the  crude  oil  and  just  the  proportion 
of  other  ingredients  which  will  have  the 
best  and  most  profitable  sale,  Sut  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  from  a  given  shale  a  crude 
oil  containing  10  per  cent,  of  gasoline;  or 
from  these  same  shales,  by  variation  of  the 
method  of  operating  the  same  retorts,  as 
high  as  55  per  cent,  of  gasoline  has  been 
obtained,  at  the  expense  of  other  ingredients 
in  the  oil.     It  is  net  a  matter  of  what  these 
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oils  essentially  contain,  but  one  of  knowledge 
as  to  how  to  treat  the  shale  to  secure  the  de- 
sired products.  Whoever  produces  shale  oil 
may  feel  that  if  he  becomes  sufficiently  ex- 
pert in  the  art  he  need  fear  little  as  to  the 
price  which  he  can  receive  from  the  refiner. 
There  is  one  man  in  the  shale  industry 
who  deserves  the  rank  of  pioneer.  He  has 
rushed  in  where  oil  men  feared  to  tread. 
He  is  Robert  M,  Catlin,  manager  of  the 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Mines  at  Franklin,  N.  J., 
and  owner  of  a  tract  of  oil-shale  land  at 
Elko,  Nev.  After  many  years  of  experi- 
menting, he  has  erected  there  a  plant  which 
is  now  functioning  regularly,  with  a  produc- 
tion of  oil,  especially  for  paraffin  wax. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  oil-shale  indus- 
try, and  had  Mr.  Catlin's  modesty  been  tem- 
pered by  the  influence  of  an  active  press 
agent,  the  effect  of  his  plant* on  national 
opinion  concerning  oil-shale  development 
would  have  been  marked. 

Producing  Costs 

The  general  opinion  of  those  who  have 
not  pursued  the  oil-shale  industry  during  the 
last  two  years  is  that  oil  shale  can  be  relied 
upon  in  the  future  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
oil  for  the  United  States,  and  has  set  the 
future  some  five  to  ten  years  away.  If  it 
should  prove  to  be  that  far  away,  it  would 
mean  that  our  oil  famine  is  similarly  re- 
mote. Oil  will  be  produced  from  shale  as 
soon  as  we  need  it.  Such  oil  can,  however, 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  be  produced  to-day 


at  a  profit  from  the  best  and  richest  shales. 

The  best  contractors  for  moving  rock  by 
quarrying  methods  express  themselves  as 
willing  to  quarry  and  crush  oil  shales,  to  the 
degree  suitable  for  retorting,  at  a  total  cost 
of  not  to  exceed  40  cents  per  ton,  and  many 
venture  an  estimate  of  18  cents  per  ton. 
The  work  of  a  pioneer  concern  in  Califor- 
nia, the  American  Oil  Shale  Company,  with 
deposits  at  Green  River,  Wyo.,  has  proved 
that  oil  shale  can  be  mined  by  drifting  and 
stoping  for  $1  per  ton.  The  retorting  proc- 
ess by  the  Scotch  method  will  cost  from  50 
cents  to  $1  per  ton;  by  American  methods  of 
horizontal  screw  conveyor  retorts  this  has 
been  reduced  to  from  10  to  25  cents  per  ton. 

No  one  will  advocate  the  utilization  at 
the  present  time  of  oil  shales  which  will  not 
average  as  much  as  a  barrel  of  oil  per  ton 
of  shale.  The  mining  and  retorting  figures 
above  given  can  in  the  most  advantageous 
combination  produce  a  barrel  of  oil  for  less 
than  50  cents  a  ton,  the  highest  figures  mak- 
ing a  barrel  of  oil  cost  $1.25  per  ton.  The 
price  of  Pennsylvania  crude  has  now  passed 
$6  per  barrel.  Shale  oils  are  comparable 
with  Pennsylvania  oils  in  quality. 

The  price  of  shale  oils  will  depend  upon 
convenience  to  refining  centers  and  to  con- 
sumption. In  Colorado  it  will  approximate 
$3  per  barrel.  A  margin  of  profit  is  obvi- 
ous at  the  present  time,  without  taking  into 
account  the  minor  by-products  of  ammonium 
sulphate  and  phosphate,  obtainable  during 
the  same  process  of  distillation. 


I> 


■.mm-.jA.: 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  PUMPHERSTON  SCOTCH  OIL^HALE  RETORTING  SYSTEM 

( Erect ctt  at  Elko,  Nov.,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines, 
for  flevclo|)inR  the  availability  of  the  Scotch  system  for  treating  American  shales.  The  s(|uare  tower  shown  in  the 
picture  is  a  furnace  containing  four  vertical  retorts,  through  which  the  shale  works  its  way  by  gravity.  TTVe 
retort  is  heated  by  waste  gases  from  the  furnace.  The  vapors  go  out  at  the  top  and  run  through  the  condensers 
shown,    while    the    spent    residue    is   taken    out    at    the    bottom.      Economy   of   fuel   is   a  noteworthy   factor   here) 
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CELEBRATING  AT  SOUTHAMPTON.  ENG..  THE  300TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS 


THE  TERCENTENARY  OF  THE 

"MAYFLOWER" 

BY  P.  W.  WILSON 

(Special  Correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News.) 


TO  many  of  us,  even  a  tercentenary  Is  as 
funeral  bakemeats.  We  cannot  get  ex- 
cited because  precisely  three  hundred  years 
ago  something  historic  happened,  namely  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  We  are 
even  unstirred  by  the  coincidence  that  the 
British  port  at  which  they  last  touched  is 
Plymouth,  now  represeflted  by  the  first 
woman  actually  to  take  her  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  herself  by  birth  an  American, 
Lady  Astor.  Yet  there  are  stories  which 
ought  to  be  briefly  retold,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  For  schools  and  colleges  and  even  for 
the  movies,  we  have  here  an  opportunity, 
both  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new,  for  a 
wholesome  celebration.  Get  away  from 
phrases  to  facts,  and  the  narrative  is  still  one 
of  an  absorbing  fascination. 

The   mere   statistics   challenge   us.      That 
voyage  from  Plymouth  to  Cape  Cod  occupied 


nine  weeks,  or  sixty-three  days,  about  ten 
times  what  a  fast  liner  takes  to-day.  The 
ship  herself  was  incredibly  small,  having  only 
180  tons  burden.  Yet  within  her  narrow 
timbers  lived  forty-one  men  and  their  fami- 
lies with  fifteen  servants,  or  102  persons  in 
all,  of  whom  one  died  on  the  vo>age.  The 
courage  of  the  women  is  shown  by  the  record 
that  the  casualty  was  replaced  by  a  baby  born 
on  the  high  seas.  Before  a  foot  touched  dry 
land,  already  a  new  nation  was  arising.  That 
birth  was  symbolic. 

Their  ship  had  drifted  beyond  the  lati- 
tudes of  the  old  Virginia  company;  and  by 
this  accident  of  geography,  their  patent  from 
the  King  had  lapsed.  They  were  thus  com- 
pelled, as  they  thought,  to  write  their  own 
constitution. 

Despite  the  poem  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  which 
is,  I  believe,  among  the  treasures  of  Pilgrim 
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Hail,    at    Plymouth,    Mass.,    it    was    on    no  and  the  Wesleys  and  the  great  Reform  Bill 

''stern  and  rockbound  coast"  that  the  Fathers  and    education.      The    quarrel    which    some 

landed.      Within    a   comparatively   sheltered  Americans  think  they  have  w^ith  the  English 

bay  stands  the  famous  boulder  on  which  tra-  drawl  and  the  English  eyeglass  is  essentially 

dition  says  that  they  first  trod.     What  they  the   Mayflower   quarrel.     Whether   English- 

liad  to  face  was  not  a  cliff  but  a  climate,  and  men  really  wear  eyeglasses  is  another  ques- 

during  that  first  winter  no  fewer  than  forty-  tion.     But  for  these  three  centuries  there  has 

four  of   their  small  company  had   perished,  been  in  England  undoubtedly  a  discriminat- 

At  the  outset,  they  had  been  so  fortunate  as  ing    bias    against    ''nonconformity,"    against 

to  meet  an  Indian  who  had  visited   Europe  "dissenters"    like    the    Baptists,    which    dis- 

and  been  kindly  treated  in  England.     This  crimination    even    to-day    has    not    entirely 

"man  acted  as  interpreter  and  his  help  was  a  passed  away. 

providence.     But  later  the  terror  of  the  sur-  Too  little   attention   is  sometimes  paid  to 

rounding  tribes  was  so  keen  that  the  Pilgrims  the   fact   that   the    Pilgrim    Fathers,    though 

buried  their  dead  in  secret  lest  their  dimin-  sailing  in  a  ship  called   the  Mayflower  and 

ished  numbers  should  be  discovered.  from    a    port    called    Plymouth,    had    spent 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  was  visiting  twelve  years  in  Holland.     The  Dutch  were 

the  President  of  a  Latin-American  republic,  just  emerging  from  their  long  and  appalling 

**What,"  asked  that  President,  ''is  the  differ-  struggle   against  the  tyranny  of   Spain.      In 

ence  between  your  country  and  mine?     I  will  1580,  they  had  concluded  their  Declaration 

tell  you.     Our  ancestors  came  over  here  to  of   Independence,   each  province   signing  for 

seek  gold,  and  your  ancestors  came  over  here  itself   and   all  then  uniting  for  certain  pur- 

to  seek  God."     The  Mayflower  reserved  for  poses  under  one  stadt-holder.     In  considering 

the  Bible  and  the  cradle  that  precious  space  the  evolution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

which  other  vessels  of  a  buccaneering  period  ica,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  precedent 

devoted  to  bullion  and  slaves.     Her  objective  of  the  United  States, of  Holland,  the  actual 

was  neither  the  mine  nor  the  plantation,  but  formation  of  which  was  fresh  in  the  minds 

the  home.     What  these  people  wanted  was  of  the  j^ioneers.     It  was  an  American  writer, 

worship  rather  than  wealth,  and  for  worship  Motley,  who — in  a  volume  which  is  not  only 

they  were  ready  to  work  and  even  to  die,  if  a  history  but  also  an  indictment  of  Spain — 

need  be.  has    most    fully    told    for    English-speaking 

Rough  though  their  convictions  were  and  readers    the!    thrilling    tale    of    William    of 

rough  their  hands,  their  hearts  were  tender.  Orange;  and  it  is  seemly  that  some  of  the 

Exiled   and   homesick,   they  yet  forgave   the  most    elaborate    celebrations    of    the    May- 

old  country  which  had  proved  for  them  but  flower  should  be  held  at  the   University  of 

a  stepmother,   and   they  named    their  settle-  Leyden,   where   much    lore   of    the    Pilgrims 

ment  Plymouth,  so  recalling  their  last  con-  has  been  collected. 

tact  with  England.  It  was  an  England  where  While  the  company  in  the  Mayflower  was 

at  that  date  there  ought  to  have  been  ample  English,  the  American  Colonies  owed  much 

room    for    the    Pilgrims    and    their    beliefs,  to  the  settlers  who  subsequently  came  from 

.Around   Scrooby  in  Lincolnshire  there  were  the  Netherlands.     A  conspicuous  case  is  that 

then  lands  enough  and  to  spare.     But  there  of    Roosevelt,    whose    family    reached    New 

was  also  a  ruling  class,  a  dominant  church.  Amsterdam  in  1644.     Names  like  Van  Cort- 

Here   on   my   desk    I   have   a   little   book   of  landt,  Van  Dyck,  and  Van  Buren,  the  last 

American  lu'story,  as  written  in  England  and  also  a  President  of  the  United  States,  abound 

published  in   1830.     Indeed,  it  is  taken  from  in  this  country.     And  the  little  church  which 

my   great-grandfather's   library   near   Wind-  is  still  cherished  in  Sleepy  Hollow  is  Dutch 

sor.     Even  at  that  date,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  Reformed. 

seemed   to  superior  persons  merely  "a  num-  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  American  Consti- 

ber  of  poor,  ignorant,  and  fanatical  zealots,  tution,  which  was  drafted  about  one  hundred 

inflamed  by  the  mad  intolerance  of  the  Eng-  and  seventy  years  after  the  Mayflower  s  voy- 

lish  government,"  who  formed  "a  society  of  age,  owes  not  a  little  to  the  Dutch  idea  of 

ignorant  and  furious  fanatics,  each  of  whom  national   unity   and   independence,   associated 

thought   himself    an    oracle   of    truth    and    a  with  state  rights.     Many  of  Marlborough's 

pattern  of  excellence."  difficulties   with   his   Dutch    allies,   when   he 

What  the   Pilgrim   Fathers   brought   over  was  fighting  King  Louis  XIV,  are  similar  to 

was  not  the  England  of  King  James  I,  but  the    difficulties    whicli    we    now    experience 

the  England  that  only  arose  with  Cromwell  when    it    is    sought    to    adjust    international 
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diplomacy   to    the    requirements   of    a   freely 
elected  Senate. 

The  conception  of  a  written  constitution 
was  revealed  before  the  Pilgrims  had  set  foot 
on  shore.  These  men  had  seen,  as  they 
thought,  the  injustices  which  accompany  ad- 
herence to  mere  tradition.  They  had 
watched  vast  estates  accumulate  for  which 
there  were  no  title  deeds.  Their  minds  were 
full  of  the  persecutions  inflicted  by  a  Church 
which  claimed  to  rule  by  an  authority  that 
included  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Against 
civil  and  spiritual  usurpations,  therefore,  it 
seemed  to  them  that  the  only  defense  for  the 
individual  was  to  have  his  rights  of  citizen- 
ship firmly  secured  in  plain  black  and  white. 
The  Mayflower  Compact,  signed  on  board 
the  boat,  is  so  curious  a  document  that  it  may 
be  here  given  in  full: 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen!  We  whose  names 
are  underwritten,  the  loyal  servants  of  our  dread 
sovereign  Lord,  King  James,  by  the  Grace^  of 
God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,  have  undertaken  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  honor  of  our  King  and 
Country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Virginia ;  do  by  these  presents, 
solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  one  another  covenant  and  combine  our- 
selves together  into  a  civil  body  politic  for  our 
better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  further- 
more,pf,  the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  virtue. hereof 
to  enact,  constitute  and  frame  just  and  equal 
laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices 
from  time  to  time  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet 
and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  col- 
ony; unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission 
and  obedience.  In  witness  whereof  we  have 
hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the 
11th  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
sovereign  Lord,  King  James,  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland,  the  Eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the 
Fifty-fourth,  Anno   Domini   1620. 

These  men,  although  suffering  under  a 
sense  of  grievance,  were  not  repudiating  au- 
thority, even  the  authority  of  a  monarch 
three  thousand  miles  distant ;  they  were 
asserting  authority.  All  that  they  desired 
was  that  authority  should  be  divine  in  origin 
and  equitable  in  administration. 

Persecution  is  an  offense  which,  as  it  were, 
reproduces  itself.  There  came  a  day  when 
Roger  Williams,  the  Baptist,  had  himself  to 
flee  from  the  Puritan  oppressions  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  he  regarded  them,  and  establish 
around  Providence  the  settlement  of  Rhode 
Island.  What  Williams  asserted  was  the 
principle  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  to  a 
new  world,  not  in  order  to  advance  their 
form    of    Protestantism    as    such,    excellent 


(c)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

DELFTSHAVEN,,    WHERE    THE    HOLLAND   COMPANY 
OF    PILGRIMS     EMBARKED 

though  it  was,  but  to  institute  freedom  for 
all  faiths  alike.  Hence,  while  the  Puritans 
came  here  to  escape  the  ascendance  of  the 
Episcopacy,  the  Irish  Catholics  followed 
them  because  in  their  case  also  a  religious 
ascendancy  had  established  penal  laws  against 
liberty  of  worship.  From  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Turk,  Armenians  have  fled  to  the  United 
States;  and  from  the  ascendancy  of  the  Rus- 
sians, many  Jews  have  also  sought  an  escape. 
If  then  you  visit  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
to-day,  you  will  find  that  at  the  great  cord- 
age plant  there  workers  of  many  races  are 
employed,  speaking  many  languages,  rever- 
encing many  altars ;  and  the  tall  statue  of 
Standish — "Miles  above  the  Sea"  as  they  say 
in  jest — looks  down  upon  the  whole  human 
family. 

This  year's  celebrations  will  miss  their 
mark  unless  it  be  realized  that  the  Pilgrims 
were  impelled  by  love  of  liberty  rather  than 
by  their  undoubted  taste  for  dogma.  As  citi- 
zens they  are  the  Fathers  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, but  as  Puritans  they  cannot  claim  the 
allegiance  of  the  Catholic  who  remembers 
Drogheda  and  of  the  Jew  who  still  feels 
himself  somewhat  apart.  The  true  lesson 
of  Americanism  is  not  that  everybody  should 
think  alike,  but  that  people  who  think  differ- 
ently should  like  one  another. 

The  tides  of  immigration  which  started 
with   the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were   interrupted 
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MODEL  OF  THE  -MAYFLOWER"  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM 
(The  ship  was  of  only   180  tons  burden) 


Lodge  lecture  on  the  future 
life,  let  Dwight  L.  Moody 
preach  repentance,  let  Mrs. 
Eddy  teach  healing  by  faith, 
let  the  Bahias  build  a  temple 
in  Chicago,  or  the  Mormons  a 
temple  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
there  will  be  disciples  ready  to 
stake  their  souls  en  the  great 
adventure. 

Flying  through  the  air  is 
not  enough  for  flying  Ameri- 
cans. They  must  fly  upside 
down  and  climb  about  the 
plane  and  tempt  the  fates 
themselves.  A  certain  daring 
in  speech,  in  dress,  in  slang,  in 
sport,  in  science,  now  dis- 
tinguishes those  whose  daring 
was  at  first  in  navigation  only. 
In  finance,  the  danger  of  this 
is  speculation,  and  in  religion 
by  the  recent  war,  but  they  are  now  flowing  the  danger  is  superstition ;  but  the  inner 
again  as  freely  as  ever.  Some  may  think  that  meaning  is  the  same.  Men  who  have  once 
the  future  of  this  hospitable  homeland  will  challenged  the  unknown  will  never  rest  until 
depend  on  whether  those  who  throng  her  the  unknown  is  conquered, 
gates  learn  the  language  of  liberty  as  under-  Between    the    United    States    and    other 

stood  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  They  landed  countries  there  is  this  essential  difference, 
on  a  barren  coast.  Their  successors  land  in  Even  for  the  oldest  families  here,  this  land  is 
glittering  New  York.  But  for  those  who  still  a  land  of  adoption  rather  than  of  inheri- 
came  first  and  those  who  come  last  the  duty  tance.  It  is  a  country  that  families  have 
is  the  same.  chosen  as  men  choose  a  club.     To  the  dis- 

Every  pilgrim  who  arrives  must  make  sentient,  you  can  always  say,  why  did  you 
afresh  his  new  home.  .His  duty  is  first  to  come  here  if  you  did  not  intend  to  obey  the 
sow  that  he  may  reap,  and  build  that  he  may  rules?  On  each  succeeding  generation, 
dwell.  Each  generation  as  it  comes  is  faced  therefore,  the  Mayflower  Compact,  with  its 
by  the  wonder  of  the  harvest  which  in  the  solemn  covenant  to  combine  together  into  a 
autumn  of  1621  smote  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  civil  body  politic,  is  a  binding  and  honorable 
to  their  knees.  Housing  and  food  and  cloth-  obligation.  They  saw  that  disunion  might 
ing  were  to  them,  as  to  us,  the  fundamentals ;  shatter  one  minute  hamlet  surrounded  by 
and  never  was  the  cost  of  bare  living  higher      fierce  tribes  of  Indians. 

than  in  the  earliest  years  of  that  little  com-  To-day,   statesmanship  sees  that  disunion, 

munity  at  Plymouth.  if  permitted,  would  split  the  distant  coast  of 

The  pioneer  spirit  immortalized  there  in  the  Pacific  from  the  historic  coast  of  the 
life  as  Walt  Whitman  immortalized  it  in  Atlantic.  Slender  lines  of  railroad  and  tele- 
verse,  still  impels  men  ever  westward.  This  graph  weave  the  United  States  into  one  or- 
present  census  of  the  United  States  will  show  ganism,  yet  even  these  may  be  reinforced, 
that  the  center  of  population  has  again  fol-  More  delicate  filaments  still  of  memory  and 
lowed  the  sun.  Great  cities  like  Los  Angeles  liope  must  be  laid  over  the  landscape  of  men's 
and  Seattle  are  arising  to  challenge  the  pre-  Imaginations,  lest  in  their  thoughts  and 
dominance  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and  aspirations  they  fail  of  one  national 
Plymouth    in    Massachusetts    has    become    a      impulse. 

mere  Nazareth  in  size  and  fame.  To  celebrate  the  Mayflower  at  Plymouth 

That  spirit  searches  also  things  unseen,  and  Boston  is  well,  but  better  still  is  it  that 
There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  where  the  celebration  should  extend  to  Chicago  and 
the  mystical  sense  is  more  active  than  in  this  Milwaukee  and  reach  beyond  the  passes  of 
land  of  the  almighty  dollar.     Let  Sir  Oliver      the  Rockies. 


OBSERVING  THE  PILGRIM 
ANNIVERSARY 


ENGLAND,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States  are  together  observing  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  coming  of  the 
Pilgrims  to  New  England's  ''stern  and  rock- 
bound  coast."  The  formal  commemoration 
began  in  July  w^ith 
pageants  at  South- 
ampton and  at  other 
towns  in  old  England 
from  which  members 
of  the  Mayflower 
company  were  re- 
cruited. Then  fol- 
lowed visits  to  the 
scenes  of  Pilgrim  so- 
journ in  Holland  and 
this  month  a  party  of 
distinguished  English- 
men, repeating  the 
Mayflower  s  voyage, 
will  arrive  in  New 
England.  : ' 

September  6th  is  to 
be  observed  generally 
as  the  anniversary  of 
the  Pilgrims'  sailing. 
During  October  there 
will  be  celebrations  of 
one  kind  and  another 
throughout  the  coun- 
try. On  November 
1 1  the  tercentenary 
of  the  signing  of  the 
compact  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Mayflower 
while  in  the  harbor  at 
Provincetown  will  be 
fittingly  observed. 

Church  services 
throughout  the  En- 
glish-speaking world 
will  commemorate  the 

"Pilgrims'  Sabbath,"  November  21  (new 
style  for  November  11).  During  the  ensu- 
ing week  mass-meetings  will  be  held  in  sev- 
enty American  cities,  including  a  meeting  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Mayflower  Council. 

These    various    gatherings    will    all    in    a 


A  Proclamation  by  President 
Wilson 

My  felloiv  countrymen:  December  21 
next  ivill  mark  the  tercentenary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  in 
1620.  The  day  ivill  be  becomingly  cele- 
brated at  Plymouth  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Plymouth  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission and  at  other  localities  in  Massa- 
chusetts. While  this  is  proper  and  praise- 
ix^orthy,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  influences 
nvhich  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  Pil- 
grims ivith  respect  to  civil  liberty  and  hu- 
man rights  have  had  upon  the  formation 
and  groivth  of  our  institutions  and  upon 
our  development  and  progress  as  a  nation 
merit  more  than  a  local  expression  of  our 
obligation  and  make  fitting  a  nation-vu-ide 
observance  of  the  day. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  and  request  that  the 
2lst  of  December  next  be  observed  through- 
out the  Union  ivith  special  patriotic  ser- 
vices, in  order  that  the  great  events  in 
American  history  that  have  resulted  from 
the  landing  of  these  hardy  and  courageous 
navigators  and  colonists  may  be  accentu- 
ated to  the  present  generation  of  American 
citizens.  Especially  do  I  recommend  that 
the  day  be  fittingly  observed  in  the  uni- 
versities, colleges  and  schools  of  our  coun- 
try, to  the  end  that  salutary  and  patriotic 
lessons  may  be  draivn  from  the  fortitude 
and  perseverance  and  the  ideals  of  this 
little  band  of  church  men  and  vjomen  voho 
established  on  this  continent  the  first  self- 
determined  government  based  on  the  great 
Principle  of  just  lavj  and  its  equal  applica- 
tion to  all,  and  thus  planted  the  seeds  from 
nvhich  has  sprung  the  mighty  nation. 


sense  be  preparatory  to  the  great  celebration 
on  December  21,  which  President  Wilson 
has  requested  by  proclamation  shall  be  ob- 
served throughout  the  Union.  Interest  on 
that    day    naturally    centers    at    Plymouth, 

Mass.,  where  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the 
foreign  governments 
accredited  to  the 
United  States  will 
meet  with  delegations 
from  every  State  in 
the  Union  and  will 
be  addressed  by  Sena- 
tor Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  history. 
Forefathers'  Day, 
long  sacred  in  New 
England,  will  have 
national  recognition. 
In  this  connection  the 
fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  the 
whole  country  is 
equally  concerned  in 
the  tercentenary  of 
the  first  American 
constitution  adopted 
in  Virginia  only  a 
year  before  the  sail- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims. 

For  the  year  1921 
there  have  been 
planned  several  elab- 
orate series  of  his- 
torical pageants  at 
Plymouth  and  in 
many  cities  through- 
out the  United  States. 
These  exercises  will 
continue  throughout 
the  summer  and  well  into  the  autumn. 

The  tercentenary  will  also  be  marked  by 
permanent  gifts  of  historic  value  from  the 
various  patriotic  societies.  Many  important 
improvements  will  be  undertaken  in  and 
about  the  town  of  Plymouth.  The  famous 
rock  will  be  replaced  on  the  sea  front. 
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BRITAIN'S  DEMOBILIZED 

SOLDIERS 

BY  F.  A.  McKENZIE 

[This  article  on  the  reabsorption  of  British  soldiers  into  civil  life  has  been  written  for  Ameri- 
can readers  at  our  request.  Mr.  McKenzie  is  a  British  journalist  of  long  experience;  and  he  has 
prepared  a  comprehensive  statement,  after  careful  inquiry  in  official  quarters.  It  is  the  first  presen- 
tation of  the  facts  regarding  the  status  of  Britain's  ex-service  men  that  has  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try.— The   Editor.] 


THE  magnitude  of  the  work  of  restoring 
England's  temporary  fighting  forces  to 
civil  life  can  best  be  appreciated  by  a  few 
figures.  Since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
in  November,  1918,  4,040,920  soldiers 
(188,767  officers  and  3,852,154  other  ranks), 
have  been  demobilized.  Twelve  hundred 
thousand  are  receiving  pensions  for  disability 
arising  out  of  the  war ;  widows,  wives,  chil- 
dren and  other  dependents  increasing  the  to- 
tal of  pensions  to  over  3,500,000 — one  out  of 
every  fourteen  of  the  population.  Great 
Britain  is  now  paying  £123,000,000  a  year 
— or  about  three-fifths  of  the  total  national 
expenditures  before  the  w^ar — in  war  disabil- 
ity pensions  and  allowances. 

Very  much  has  been  accomplished,  but 
those  responsible  are  the  first  to  admit  that 
still  more  must  be  dene.  "It's  good,  but 
it's  got  to  be  better,"  said  Dr.  Macnamara, 
Minister  of  Labor,  when  discussing  the 
training   and    employment    of    disabled    men. 

There  remained  in  Jtme,  1920,  over  200,- 
000  ex-service  men  and  about  20,000  offi- 
cers unemployed. 

An  Allowance  for  Every  Soldier, 
on  Discharge 

On  demobilization  every  able-bodied  sol- 
dier is  granted  a  gratuity  or  allowance, 
varying  according  to  his  rank  and  the  length 
of  his  service.  For  the  officer  with  four 
years'  service  this  amounts  to  about  equiva- 
lent of  a  year's  pay.  Those  completely  dis- 
abled are  wholly  supported  by  the  state  and 
allowances  are  paid  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. The  partly  disabled  receive  allow- 
ances for  themselves  and  their  familie.;  vary- 
ing according  to  their  incomes  before  the 
war  and  the  degree  of  their  disability. 

The  principle  is  recognized  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  individual  as  well  as  to 
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the  interest  of  the  state  that  the  disabled 
man  should  be  encouraged  as  far  as  possible 
to  support  himself.  In  order  that  he  may 
do  so  special   training  is   provided. 

The  rights  of  the  men  are  protected  in 
many  ways.  If  the  partly  disabled  soldier 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  the  allow- 
ance granted  to  him  by  the  Pensions  Minis- 
try, he  can  appeal  to  an  independent  author- 
ity. If  a  man  who  has  been  discharged  as 
able-bodied  develops  illness  at  any  time 
afterwards,  due  to  sufferings  while  on  ser- 
vice, he  has  the  right  to  apply  for  an  allow- 
ance. The  general  principle  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Pensions  is,  in  case  of  doubt,  to  de- 
cide   in    favor    of    the    demobilized    soldier. 

The    Unemployed    Ex-Officer 

The  problem  of  the  unemployed  ex-offi- 
cers has  proved  one  of  special  gravity,  and 
there  are  still  undoubtedly  many  cases  of 
very  severe   distress. 

The  men  over  forty  who  broke  up  all 
their  professional  connections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  and  who  now  have  to  make 
a  fresh  start  at  a  time  when  normally  they 
might  have  retired,  find  themselves  badly 
handicapped.  Young  men  given  commis- 
sions from  the  ranks,  suddenly  elevated  to  a 
social  position  higher  than  they  formerly  had 
known,  acquired  fresh  tastes,  fresh  habits 
and  fresh  outlook  on  life.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  them  married.  On  demobilization 
many  of  them  could  not  face  the  thought  of 
going  back  to  the  office  stool  or  the  counter. 

The  farm  laborer  had  become  a  colonel, 
the  village  postman  had  earned  his  rank  of 
major;  the  office  boys  of  yesterday  were  sub- 
alterns. They  had  proved  their  courage  and 
their  capacity  to  lead  men  in  the  field.  Then 
came  the  sudden  end,  and  they  found  them- 
selves sent  back  to  their  old  lives.     Some  of 
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them  boldly  faced  the  situation  and  took 
whatever  offered ;  others  did  not. 

One  very  useful  measure  adopted  by  the 
government  for  aiding  young  officers  and 
men  of  other  ranks  of  similar  educational 
qualifications  has  been  to  give  grants  to  meet 
the  cost  of  special  professional  training.  The 
young  ex-officer  whose  application  is  ap- 
proved, can  receive  up  to  £225  pounds  a 
year,  for  a  single  man,  or  more  for  a  mar- 
ried man,  while  he  is  taking  his  degree  at  a 
university,  preparing  for  the  professions  or 
qualifying  as  a  technical  expert  in  big  works. 
Under  this  scheme  large  numbers  of  men 
are  .  being  trained  for  the  bar,  in  various 
branches  of  engineering,  in  journalism,  and 
in  the  liberal  professions  generally. 

The  universities  and  the  learned  profes- 
sions have  recognized  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  young  officer  who  has  been 
hampered  in  preparing  for  his  profession  by 
the  time  given  to  military  service,  and  have 
made  liberal  concessions  in  his  favor,  reduc- 
ing the  time  of  study  required  and  meeting 
his  circumstances  in  many  other  ways. 

Helping   Partly   Disabled  Soldiers 

The  two  central  ideas  in  treating  partly 
disabled  soldiers  were,  first,  to  train  them 
according  to  their  capacity,  and  next,  to  find 
work  for  them  to  do. 

The  great  majority  of  partly  disabled  men 
found  immediate  openings.  The  govern- 
ment departments  give  them  a  preference 
and  now  employ  no  less  than  35,344.  It 
was  hoped  a^  the  start  to  train  considerable 
numbers  as  skilled  mechanics,  carpenters, 
engineers  and  the  like.  Here  opposition  Was 
immediately  encountered  from  the  trade 
unions  which  feared  further  dilution.  I 
deal  with  this  more  fully  later  on. 

Special  industries  have  been  developed  for 
partly  disabled  men.  There  are  a  number 
of  classes  for  training  dental  mechanics. 
The  master  watch-makers  and  clock-makers 
combined  with  the  government  to  start 
training  classes  for  watch  and  clock  repair- 
ers. This  business  has  been  found  very  suit- 
able for  men  suffering  from  leg  amputations. 
Unfortunately  there  has  been  trade  union 
opposition  here.  An  old  lost  British  indus- 
try was  revived  by  the  establishment  of  a 
diamond-cutting  and  polishing  factory  at 
Brighton.  This  was  so  successful  that  simi- 
lar training  centers  were  opened  in  other 
parts.  In  the  cloth-weaving  industry  spe- 
cial looms  have  been  made  for  one-armed 
men   and    accommodation   was   provided    for 


500  of  them  in  one  model  factory  alone  near 
Edinburgh.  The  one-armed  men  are  also 
being  absorbed  as  switch-board  attendants, 
lift  attendants,  meter-readers,  store-keepers, 
commercial  travelers  and   the  like. 

Special  facilities  are  provided  for  training 
partly  disabled  men  in  agricultural  work. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  is  encouraging 
men  to  settle  on  the  land,  but  the  openings 
are  comparatively  few.  Any  reference  to 
this  side  of  the  matter  would  be  incomplete 
if  it  did  not  mention  the  wonderful  work 
done  for  blind  soldiers  by  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son at  St.  Dunstan's  House  in  London. 

Seven  establishments  have  been  opened  by 
the  government  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  taking  the  partly  disabled  men 
before  they  are  fitted  to  undergo  full  techni- 
cal training  and  giving  them  convalescent 
treatment  and  work  that  gradually  develops 
their  injured  muscles  or  limbs. 

Educating   the  Employer 

It  was  found  after  a  time  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  train  partly  disabled  men.  Em- 
ployers had  to  be  taught  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  engage  them.  Despite  the  natural 
sympathy  for  men  who  had  lost  limbs  or 
health  in  the  war,  business  firms  did  not 
care  to  take  them  into  their  service.  The 
partly  disabled  were  in  many  cases  more  lia- 
ble to  accidents,  and  more  likely  to  cause 
accidents  to  others.  Work  had  often  to  be 
fitted  for  them  in  a  way  that  interfered  with 
the  routine.  In  September,  1919,  50,000 
partly  disabled  men  were  out  of  work. 

Some  of  the  ex-service  men's  associations 
demanded  that  the  government  should  follow 
the  lead  of  Germany  and  make  it  compul- 
sory for  employers  to  engage  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  partly  disabled.  Following 
the  usual  British  method,  however,  it  was 
resolved  first  to  exhaust  all  possible  means 
of  securing  the  voluntary  cooperation.  A 
Royal  Proclamation  w^as  issued  in  Septem- 
ber last  in  the  name  of  the  King,  calling  on 
employers  to  do  their  duty  to  the  soldier  vic- 
tims of  the  war,  and  establishing  a  roll  of 
honor  for  those  who  did  so.  Every  em- 
ployer who  includes  at  least  5  per  cent,  of 
partly  disabled  men  among  his  workers  may 
use  a  special  crest,  the  Seal  of  Honor,  on  his 
correspondence  and  in  other  ways. 

It  had  already  been  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  the  possession  of  a  disabled  pen- 
sion must  not  be  taken  into  account  in  com- 
puting the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  a 
man.     In    practice,    however,    it    has    been 
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found  Impossible  to  carry  this  into  effect. 
A  partly  disabled  man  who  is  less  efficient 
is  paid  less  even  in  government  departments 
such  as  the  General  Post  Office. 

The  proportion  of  employers  who  re- 
sponded to  the  King's  Proclamation  has 
proved  small,  less  than  12^  per  cent,  adopt- 
ing the  scheme.  Nine  thousand  five  hun- 
dred firms,  with  a  total  of  1,650,000  em- 
ployes, have  placed  their  names  on  the 
King's  Roll,  guaranteeing  employment  to 
97,000  disabled  men.  The  number  of  dis- 
abled coming  on  the  market  has  since  then 
increased,  and  despite  the  special  effort,  40,- 
000  still  await  w^ork. 

The  authorities  are  alive  to  the  real  grav- 
ity of  this  and  are  making  renewed  efforts  to 
cope  with  it.  The  Premier  has  hinted  that 
if  voluntarism  should  prove  a  failure,  he 
will  not  hesitate  to  propose  compulsion. 

Training    the    Disabled    Man 

The  government  scheme  for  the  special 
training  of  disabled  men  has  been  extended 
to  include  young  soldiers  who  were  in  the 
army  when  normally  they  would  have  been 
learning  a  trade.  Great  difficulty  has,  how- 
ever, been  found  about  training  owing  to 
lack  of  facilities,  to  trade  opposition,  and  to 
the  imperfect  organization  of  some  indus- 
tries here.  The  latest  figures  available 
show  that  24,000  men  have  been  actually 
trained;  13,000  are  in  training;  20,000 
names  are  on  the  waiting  list  (some  of  them 
having  been  there  for  over  a  year),  and 
another  40,000  are  likely  to  come  later. 

This  is  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Discharged  Soldiers  and 
Sailors — an  organization  which  claims  a 
membership  of  .  about  a  million  men.  It 
declares:  **It  is  essential  that  factories  (na- 
tional or  otherwise)  should  be  adapted  for 
the  provision  of  centers  for  the  training  of 
large  numbers  of  men  and  that  largely  in- 
creased powers  should  be  forthwith  given  to 
local  training  committees."  The  representa- 
tives of  tihe  Ministry  of  Labor  in  giving  evi- 
dence before  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Ccjmmons  stated  that  if  they  could  pro- 
vide facilities  for  training  100,000  disabled 
men,  they  could  then  cope  with  the  demand. 

Apprentices  who  joined  the  forces  while 
still  in  their  apprenticeship  and  so  lost 
periods  of  training  at  their  trades  which  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  three  years  or  even 
more,  have  been  specially  provided  for.  These 
old  apprentices,  having  reached  man's  years 
and  often  having  man's  responsibilities,  want 


man's  money.  But  they  are  of  little  greater 
value  to  their  own  employers  than  when  they 
left  them.  They  cannot  afford  to  live  on  the 
wages  of  a  boy ;  the  employers  cannot  afford 
to  pay  them,  w^hile  possessing  only  the  trade 
knowledge  of  a  boy,  the  wages  of  a  man. 
The  state  has,  therefore,  stepped  in  to  bridge 
over  the  gap  between  what  the  employer  can 
pay  and  what  the  apprentice  vcan  take.  The 
time  lost  by  military  service  has  to  be  re- 
duced by  at  least  one-third  of  the  period 
spent  in  the  forces.  Roughly,  the  employer 
pays  about  one-half  of  the  standard  journey- 
man's rate  of  wages  and  the  government 
pays  one-third,  the  apprentice  thus  receiving 
in  the  first  year  at  least  three-quarters  and 
in  the  second  year  five-sixths  of  the  full 
workman's  money.  If  the  apprentice  goes 
for  training  to  a  technical  institute  the  gov- 
ernment supports  him  during  that  time. 

Advancing  Capital 

A  simple  incident  led  to  the  origination  of 
the  King's  Fund  which  proved  of  the  great- 
est service  in  supplying  men  with  a  small, 
amount  of  capital  to  restart  business.  .  A  de- 
mobilized soldier  mentioned,  on  one  occasion, 
to  the  Minister  of  Pensions,  how  he  could 
start  again  in  his  old  village  if  he  had  an  ad- 
ditional capital  of  £25.  The  Minister  men- 
tioned the  incident  at  a  public  dinner  that 
night.  A  number  of  people  promptly  of- 
fered to  supply  the  money,  and  finally  the 
King's  Fund  was  opened  for  this  purpose 
and  £1,500,000  raised  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription. This  was  given  to  men  in  grants 
of  usually  from  £25  to  £150  each,  for  re- 
starting life,  opening  little  shops,  buying 
fresh  kit,  and  the  like.  One  small  section  cf 
demobilized  soldiers,  however,  strongly  re- 
sented this.  "This  is  charity,"  they  said. 
"We  don't  want  charity.  If  any  grants  are 
to  be  made,  they  should  be  made  from  the 
national  funds." 

To  avoid  further  controversy  the  fund 
was  closed  and  grants  are  now  made  through 
a  government  department,  the  Civil  Liabili- 
ties (Resettlement)  Committee.  This  com- 
mittee can  make  grants  to  any  eligible  appli- 
cant who  is  unable,  by  reason  of  undertak- 
ing military  service,  to  meet  his  financial  ob- 
ligations after  demobilization  or  discharge 
and  is  in  consequence  exposed  to  serious 
financial  hardship.  It  is  allowed  to  give  as- 
sistance to  ( 1 )  to  re-start  business  if  the  ap- 
plicant was  in  business  before  joining,  on  his 
own  account;  (2)  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
tools;    (3)    to   pay   rent   and    insurance   pre- 
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miums,  or  (4)  in  the  case  of  a  disabled  man 
to  start  business  on  his  own  account.  The 
maximum  grant  is  £104. 

Failure   of  the   Overseas-Settlement  Scheme 

Much  was  heard  at  first  of  a  government 
plan  for  settling  ex-service  men  in  the 
overseas  Dominions.  A  big  scheme  was 
launched  in  cooperation  with  the  dominion 
governments.  It  has  proved,  however,  a 
failure.  Under  this  plan  the  government 
agrees  to  pay  the  fare  of  any  soldier  of  any 
rank  and  his  wife  and  dependents  to  the 
nearest  port  of  a  dominion,  provided  that 
his  application  is  approved  by  the  dominion 
government.  If  the  man  is  unable  to  pay 
the  cost  of  his  land  journey  from  the  port  of 
embarkation  to  some  inland  destination,  this 
can  be  met  by  a  special  grant. 

The  number  of  applications  under  this 
scheme  has  proved  remarkably  small — about 
40,000.  But  the  40,000  cases  have  proved 
too  many  for  the  capacity  of  the  committee. 
Up  to  the  month  of  June,  1920,  it  had  only 
sent  out  between  3000  and  4000  cases,  and 
it  is  now  sending  about  150  applicants  and 
their  dependents  (roughly  300  in  all)  a 
week.  The  dominions  only  want  men  who 
can  go  on  the  land.  Canada,  for  example, 
will  not  accept  the  applications  of  men  who 
are  going  even  to  settled  employment  apart 
from  the  land,  and  will  not  allow  them  to 
come  by  free  passage,  even  though  veterans. 

Opposition  from    Trade    Unions 

The  trade  union  attitude  toward  the  em- 
ployment of  demobilized  soldiers  in  organ- 
ized trades  is  of  importance.  The  Minister 
of  Pensions  at  the  time  when  demobilization 
schemes  were  formulated,  Mr.  John  Hodge, 
is  himself  a  leading  trade  unionist  and  did 
his  best  to  insure  that  the  great  unions  would 
work  with  him.  The  executive  councils  of 
the  unions,  in  many  cases,  were  favorable 
but  their  schemes  were  frequently  turned 
down  by  local  branches. 

The  position  of  the  authorities  is  that 
British  trade  is,  in  many  lines,  capable  of 
great  extension  and  that  this  extension  is 
only  possible  by  a  large  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  unskilled  workers.  This  increase 
could  be  obtained  by  a  relaxation  by  the 
unions  in  favor  of  demobilized  soldiers  of 
their  regulations  insisting  upon  the  full  ap- 
prenticeship training  and  the  like,  relaxations 
such  as  have  been  granted  by  the  learned 
professions.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  one  of  the  most  important  trade 
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unions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  flatly  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  the  government.  The 
building  trades  took  up  a  very  similar  line. 
It  was  obvious  that  large  numbers  of  fresh 
men  could  be  employed  in  building  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  houses  and  other  causes.  The 
unions,  particularly  the  carpenters'  union, 
saw  in  this  shortage  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing certain  concessions  from  the  employers. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer  of  the  re- 
sponsible trade  union  officials  themselves? 

They  do  not  deny  that  there  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  unreasonable  opposition 
to  the  re-employment  of  discharged  men, 
but  they  say  that  that  does  not  justify  a 
general  accusation  against  organized  labor. 
They  recall  the  statement  of  Sir  Robert 
Home,  speaking  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons  last  Feb- 
ruary, that  seventy  trade  unions  have  taken 
an  active  and  zealous  part  in  instituting  the 
systems  of  industrial  training  now  in  vogue. 

There  are  over  30,000  men  out  of  work 
already  in  the  engineering  and  foundry 
trades ;  over  9000  men  in  the  building 
trades  are  receiving  unemployment  pay. 
The  unions  realize  the  possibility  of  a  great 
shortage  of  employment  in  the  near  future 
and  are  fearful  of  adding  to  their  ranks 
large  numbers  of  fresh  men  to  whom  they 
will  be  liable  for  out-of-work  benefits  and 
who    may,    if    admitted,    overwhelm    them. 

The  trade  unions  further  say  that  the 
government  in  providing  a  scheme  of  dilu- 
tion of  their  unions  is  taking  merely  a  cheap 
and  easy  way  of  temporarily  solving  a  great 
problem.  They  urge  that  something  more 
is  wanted,  the  creation  of  fresh  industries, 
the  promotion  of  big  schemes  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  unskilled  labor  such  as  land 
reclamation,  the  more  efficient  organizing 
of  industry  and  the  like. 

Much  has  been  done  to  remedy  the  trade 
union  difficulty  by  the  organization  of  a 
committee  composed  of  officials  of  the 
unions,  representatives  of  the  government, 
representatives  of  the  ex-service  men's  or- 
ganizations, and  the  like.  The  situation  is 
more  complicated  than  some  who  attack 
the  unions  realize,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  some  of  the  unions  at  least  have 
shown  shortsightedness  and  lack  of  sympa- 
thy in  dealing  with  the  demobilized  soldier. 

After  full  allowance  has  been  made  for 
mistakes,  official  and  unofficial,  it  yet  re- 
mains true  that  the  British  attempt  to  solve 
the  re-absorption  problem  can  be  worthily 
ranked  with  Britains'  other  great  war  efforts. 


GENERAL  TOWNSHEND  IN 
MESOPOTAMIA 


Photo  from  International 


MAJOR-GENERAL    SIR   CHARLES    TOWNSHEND  OF   THE 
BRITISH    ARMY 

THE  American  public  was  ill-informed 
at  the  time  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
British  Army  in  Mesopotamia  during  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
source  of  satisfaction  that  we  have  the  com- 
plete narrative  as  related  by  that  able  strate- 
gist and  military  historian.  General  Sir 
Charles  Townshend/ 

Of  General  Townshend's  own  part  in  the 
war — his  victories  and  his  defeats — he  writes 
frankly  and  unreservedly,  as  a  man  who  has 
nothing  to  conceal  and  nothing  to  regret, 
although  the  stern  fortunes  of  war  more 
than  once  turned  against  him.  Moreover  he 
would  not  have  his  readers  undervalue  the 
exploits  of  the  army  that  he  commanded — 
great  in  themselves,  as  he  says,  and  great  in 
their  consequences.  By  three  victories,  all 
battles  of  maneuver.  General  Townshend 
with  his  little  army  of  13,000  men  conquered 


^My  CampaiRn.  By  Major-Gcneral  Charles  Vere  Fer- 
rers Townshend.  Tames  A.  McCann  Company.  Vol.  I. 
111.      ■}>n  pp.      Vol.   II.     341   pp. 
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over  three  hundred  miles  of  territory.  The 
General  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Kut-el-Amara  and  Ctesiphon,  which 
he  declares  to  be  second  to  none  in  the  glori- 
ous records  of  the  Indian  Army. 

With  this  small  force,  after  the  occupation 
of  Kut-el-Amara,  General  Townshend  was 
ordered  to  take  Bagdad.  He  had  repeatedly 
said  that  to  do  this  would  require  at  least 
30,000  men,  but  his  commander-in-chief. 
General  Nixon,  insisted  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed without  reenforcements.  Like  a  good 
soldier,  he  made  the  attempt,  but  when  the 
Turks  had  received  reenforcements  after  the 
battle  of  Ctesiphon,  the  British  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  and  again  take  up  their  posi- 
tion at  Kut. 

What  followed  is  now  a  familiar  story. 
Townshend  expected  relief  which  never 
came.  Floods  on  the  River  Tigris  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  cut  his  way  out,  and 
the  men  whom  the  Turks  could  not  conquer 
in  battle  fell  victims  to  starvation.  Finally, 
when  his  men  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  over 
twenty  a  day  and  the  commander-in-chief 
had  ordered  him  by  wireless  to  make  what 
terms  he  could,  as  he  was  unable  to  bring  re- 
lief, General  Townshend  surrendered.  The 
sequel  is  also  well  known.  While  General 
Townshend  had  begged  in  vain  for  30,000 
troops  to  take  Bagdad,  113,000  were  not 
thought  too  many  to  enable  General  Maude 
to  accomplish  the  same  task.  Ultimately 
the  British,  with  this  strong  force,  advanced 
on  Bagdad  and  occupied  it. 

But  if  General  Townshend  had  failed  to 
bring  the  Turks  to  their  knees  on  the  battle- 
field, he  did  as  a  prisoner  of  war  induce  them 
to  surrender,  and  by  so  doing  undoubtedly 
shortened  the  war  in  Europe  by  several 
months,  thus  saving  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  money.  On  October  17,  1918, 
General  Townshend  secured  from  the  Turks 
the  promise  that  the  Dardenelles  would  be 
opened.  A  promise  was  also  given  that  the 
Black  Sea  Fleet  should  not  come  through  the 
Bosphorus.  As  a  result  of  these  negotia- 
tions, the  Armistice  was  signed  by  the  Turk- 
ish envoys  and  Admiral  Calthorpe  on  the 
Island  of  Lemnos  a  few  days  later. 
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WORK  OF  THE  SINN  FEIN  IN  IRELAND 


IN  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Tunes,  dated 
Dublin,  August  1st,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Grasty  dispassionately  surveys  the  Irish  situ- 
ation, and  endeavors  to  apportion  the  respon- 
sibility for  present  conditions  between  the 
Irish  themselves  and  their  British  rulers. 
Although  he  looks  the  Sinn  Fein  movement 
squarely  in  the  face  and  does  not  blink  at  its 
more  hideous  features,  Mr.  Grasty  is  by  no 
means  disposed  to  absolve  England  from  her 
share  of  the  blame.     He  says: 

Partisans  on  both  sides  will  assign  reasons 
and  reach  conclusions  in  accordence  with  their 
partisanship.  The  Irish  genuinely  and  deeply 
believe  that  they  have  been  persecuted  and  tyr- 
annized over  by  the  British.  The  British  will  say 
that  the  ills  of  the  Irish  are  those  which  have 
come  to  every  other  country  at  one  or  other  stage 
of  its  history,  and  that  the  bottom  reason  for 
the  distressing  conditions  is  the  incapacity  and 
perversity  of  the  Irish  themselves.  But  the  Brit- 
ish have  certainly  given  the  Irish  an  ostensible 
reason  and  good  talking  points  for  resorting  to 
rebellious  methods  by  doing  nothing  to  improve 
conditions   except  under   stress   of   rebellion. 

This  historical  method  has  applied  to  recent 
events.  The  British  activities  in  Ireland  have 
justified  the  claim  by  the  Irish  that  nothing  can 
be  expected  of  Britain  except  at  the  pistol  point. 
The  more  lawless  and  violent  the  measures  taken 
the  greater  will  be  the  concession.  In  every 
emergency  there  seems  to  be  on  the  part  of  Brit- 
ain an  utter  misunderstanding  of  Irish  human 
nature.  From  Easter,  1916,  on  the  British  have 
blundered  from  one  policy  into  another.  Its 
methods  could  not  have  been  better  calculated  to 
supply  precisely  what  the  cool  and  resolute  lead- 
ers of  this  particular  Irish  movement  needed  to 
arouse  the  popular  passions,  without  which  such  a 
movement  could  not  hope  to  succeed. 

Passing  from  the  fundamental  question  of 
responsibility  for  the  trouble,  Mr.  Grasty 
was  interested  in  Dressing  his  inquiry  into 
the  organization,  principles  and  methods  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  movement  itself.  Sinn  Fein 
policy,  as  explained  to  him  by  those  in  posi- 
tion to  know,  is: 

( 1 )  To  create  a  self-supporting  nation. 

(2)  To  secure  the  recognition  of  that  na- 
tion by  the  world. 


(3)  To  establish  permanent  order  and 
prosperity  by  emanicipation  from  alien  rule. 

Mr.  Grasty  found  that  the  Sinn  Fein  or- 
ganization precisely  parallels  the  scheme  of 
holding  companies  as  we  formerly  knew 
them  in  the  United  States.  He  diagrams  it 
in  this  way: 

First,  there  is  the  inner  circle,  composed  of, 
cay,  twelve  men — it  may  be  more  and  it  may 
be  considerably  less.  This  circle  makes  and 
orders  carried  out  the  main  decisions. 

It,  in  turn,  holds  and  controls,  in  thought  at 
least,  a  sufficient  body  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  to  give  it  control  of  that  body. 

The  Irish  Brotherhood  in  turn  controls  in 
the  same  way  the  great  Sinn  Fein  organization. 
Its  block  in  Sinn  Fein  may  be  less  than  51  per 
cent.,  but  it  is  a  practical  control. 

Sinn  Fein  holds  through  a  working  arrange- 
ment the   leadership   of   the   labor   organization. 

If  this  great  organization  were  subjected  to 
careful  mathematical  analysis  it  would  probably 
appear  that  these  various  controls  were  exercised 
by  sufference,  as  was  the  case  with  the  holding 
companies  in  America.  In  the  meantime,  as  the 
movement  has  progressed  and  as  the  Sinn  Fein 
offensive  has  shown  itself  much  more  wary  as 
well  as  much  bolder  than  the  British  defensive. 
Sinn  Fein  has  steadily  grown  and  has  succeeded 
in  throwing  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  a  condi- 
tion of  mental  servitude  which  has  prevented  the 
rise  of  opposing  forces.  Maeterlinck's  expression 
"spirit  of  the  hive"  gives  an  idea  of  the  present 
state    of   thought    and    feeling. 

Mr.  Grasty  illustrates  the  present  mental 
and  moral  state  of  Ireland  by  the  Coroner's 
inquest  and  verdict  in  the  case  of  John 
Breen,  who  was  shot  by  the  policy  in  May. 
Breen  was  a  member  of  a  raiding  party  that 
was  following  and  firing  at  a  body  of  police 
inferior  in  number.  Finally  one  of  the  po- 
licemen turned  and  shot  and  killed  Breen. 
It  was  established  that  Breen,  when  killed, 
had  in  his  hand  a  revolver  with  all  the 
chambers  empty.  This  was  the  verdict  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  Coroner's  inquest: 

"We  find  that  John  Breen  died  from  shock 
and  hemorrhage  caused  by  a  bullet  wound  in- 
flicted by  Constable  Martin  while  John  Breen 
was  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  his  country." 
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Here  is  presented,  as  Mr.  Grasty  remarks, 
the  inside  of  the  Sinn  Fein  mind.  "Once 
this  position  is  taken,  murder  is  no  longer 
crime." 

At  the  present  time  the  most  important  of 
the  conditions  favoring  the  Sinn  Fein  move- 
ment seems  to   be   the  sympathetic  attitude 


of  many  Americans.  A  statistician,  regard- 
ed by  Mr.  Grasty  as  reliable,  has  estimated 
the  numbers  of  the  Irish-American  element 
at  four  million.  The  Irish  leaders  also  count 
on  anti-British  sentiment  in  America  to  help 
their  cause.  They  are  now  receiving  sub- 
stantial financial  aid  from  the  United  States. 


CAUSES  OF  KOLCHAK'S  FAILURE 


U.  S.  Offlcinl   fruiii   i'aul  Thompson 

ADMIRAL   KOLCHAK,   WHOSE   ANTI-BOLSHEVIST 
FORCES    WERE   ROUTED    SOME    MONTHS    AGO 

FOR  a  long  time  America  w^as  ill-in- 
formed regarding  the  career  of  Admiral 
Kolchak,  w^ho  on  November  8,  1918,  w^as 
proclaimed  Supreme  Ruler  of  Russia.  For 
six  months  after  that  event  the  dispatches 
reported  him  as  in  command  of  victorious 
Siberian  armies,  but  later  he  was  driven  from 
his  capital,  and  finally  murdered  at  Irkutsk 
on  February  7  of  the  current  year. 

In  the  National  Review  (London)  for 
July  Mr.  E.  K.  Mahon  gives  a  narrative  of 
Kolchak's  vicissitudes  in  Siberia  from  which 
the  causes  of  his  downfall  may  readily  be 
deduced.     He  says: 

His  cause  was  bound  to  depend  for  its  support 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  middle  classes — 
the  so-called  bourgeoisie,  always  the  mainstay 
of    ordered    government,    the    source    whence    are 


drawn  administrative  officials,  army  officers,  and 
others  who  make  up  the  backbone  of  the  govern- 
ing class.  But  these  classes  in  Siberia  were  in- 
experienced in  politics,  corruptible,  and  apathetic 
to  a  degree  incapable  of  affording  any  real  sup- 
port to  the  Kolchak  regime.  The  workmen  of 
the  towns  and  the  peasants  of  the  country  knew 
enough  of  Bolshevism  to  be  attracted  by  its  vi- 
sions but  too  little  to  appreciate  its  evils  in  prac- 
tice, and  fell  easy  victims  to  Red  agents.  The 
wilder  elements — and  how  many  did  not  these 
number  in  Siberia ! — were,  of  course,  antagonistic 
to  order  and  government  of  any  kind. 

In  the  country  where  education  was  entirely 
lacking  and  where  government  was  understood 
only  so  far  as  It  embodied  force,  democratic  ex- 
periments could  find  no  fruitful  soil.  The  dis- 
tinction between  liberty  and  anarchy  was  beyond 
the  Siberian  mind ;  only  force  could  preserve 
order  in  the  country,  but  it  could  not  enlist  na- 
tional support  for  the  government.  Kolchak  had 
to  make  use  of  men  who  understood  only  the  rule 
of  force,  for  want  of  better  material,  and  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  hold  him  responsible  for  all  their 
violence  and  excesses,  though  these  had  no  little 
effect  in  alienating  from  him  support,  both  Inside 
and  outside  the  country.  His  fault,  if  It  be  a 
fault,  lay  In  the  fact  that  he  was  not  equal  to  a 
herculean  task.  It  was  such  a  task  as  Napoleon 
might  have  shrunk  from.  Kolchak  was  no  Na- 
poleon, any  more  than  he  was  a  Nero  or  a  Borgia. 
He  was  a  plain  man,  honest  and  straightfor- 
ward, doing  the  best  he  knew  to  live  up  to  his 
ideals,  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  material  at 
hand  to  save  his  country,  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  and  liberty  out  of  anarchy.  He  failed  be- 
cause the  times  demanded  a  ruler  less  scrupulous 
and  more  self-seeking.  Had  Kolchak  been  a 
worse  man,  he  had  been  a  better  leader.  Never- 
theless, we  are  told  that  "he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city";  and 
whatever  we  may  think  of  Kolchak's  cause  and 
aims,  whether  we  rejoice  at  or  deplore  his  down- 
fall, he  has  now  passed  beyond  the  stage  where 
prejudice  or  eulogy  can  affect  him,  and  may 
therefore  merit  from  us  all,  for  his  character,  if 
not  for  his  achievements,  a  passing  tribute  of 
respect. 

Kolchak  IS  described  as  a  man  of  the  high- 
est personal  character,  able  and  intelligent, 
imbued  with  the  highest  sense  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  duty.  All  who  came  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  him  esteemed  and  respect- 
ed him,  but  the  difficulties  in  his  path  were 
insuperable. 
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AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  JAPAN'S 
LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


A  GROUP  of  prominent  Americans,  in- 
cluding Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  former 
president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  and  President  Darwin  P.  Kingsley, 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
sailed  for  Japan  last  March,  and  spent 
several  weeks  there  as  guests  of  leading 
Japanese  hankers,  business  men  and  states- 
men. After  leaving  the  party,  however, 
Mr.  Kingsley  visited  China  and  Korea,  and 
later  returned  to  Japan,  where  he  investi- 
gated conditions  unofficially  for  himself.  His 
conclusions  are  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  August   1st. 

From  his  observations  in  the  Far  East  Mr. 
Kingsley  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  while 
Japan  is  unquestionably  the  political,  the 
industrial,  leader  of  Asia,  she  has  not  yet 
reached  that  moral  leadership  which  is  es- 
sential to  real  success.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Kingsley  avows  his  belief  that  Japan 
will  ultimately  achieve  that  leadership.  He 
states  his  outstanding  impressions  after  com- 
pleting his  journey  in  these  terms: 

First — I  believe  Japan  will  make  almost  any 
concession  in  the  matter  of  emigration  to  this 
country  in  order  to  secure  an  agreement  with 
our  Federal  Government  which  will  not  com- 
promise her  self-respect. 


Second — Irrespective  of  whether  her  motives 
are  sound  or  sinister,  I  believe  she  has  made  a 
grave  mistake  in  her  adventure   in  Siberia. 

Third — While  I  understand,  and  in  a  measure 
sympathize  with  her  reluctance  in  surrendering 
any  part  of  the  powerful  position  she  has  won  in 
Shantung,  I  believe  she  has  lost  morally  more 
than  she  now  understands  in  her  attitude  toward 
that  problem. 

Fourth — I  know  she  has  made  grave  mistakes 
in  Korea.  Her  leading  citizens  admit  that.  I 
believe  she  is  making  some  progress  there  now 
under  the  leadership  of  Governor  General   Saito. 

Finally,  Mr.  Kingsley  declares  that  he  re- 
mains profoundly  sympathetic  with  Japan, 
appreciating  the  fact  that  she  is  now  facing 
one  of  the  most  complex  problems  conceiv- 
able. He  is  not  convinced  that  she  is  moved 
by  unsound  or  unworthy  motives.  Her  dan- 
ger, in  his  opinion,  lies  in  her  militarists.  If 
she  is  led  by  them,  as  Germany  was,  she  is 
likely  to  fail  disastrously  and  in  much  the 
same  way  that  Germany  failed.  But  if  she 
follows  her  wisest  and  most  patriotic  states- 
men, she  will  eventually  win.  If  America  is 
to  help  Japan  efifectually,  it  is  above  all  nec- 
essary that  a  definite  and  consistent  policy  be 
declared  from  Washington  and  that  our 
Government  adhere  to  such  a  policy  without 
faltering. 


JAPAN  AND  AMERICA 


BY  way  of  summing  up  the  results  of  his 
own  observations  on  the  recent  tour  to 
the  Far  East  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
article,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderhp  has  con- 
tributed to  the  New  York  Tribune  an  im- 
portant series  of  articles.  One  of  these  deals 
particularly  with  the  question  of  Japanese 
immigration  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
among  those  Japanese  leaders  with  whom  he 
discussed  the  matter  the  cause  of  irritation 
was  not  solely  the  American  attitude  of  ex- 
clusion of  Japanese  immigrants,  but  rather 
what  they  regarded  as  discrimination  in  the 
treatment  of  Japanese  already  in  America. 
Furthermore,  the  manner  of  expressing  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  the  question  in  Cahfornia 
is  regarded  by  these  leaders  as  both  rude 
and  unkind.  The  proposed  referendum  in 
California,  and  especially  the  wording  of  that 


referendum,  says  Mr.  VanderHp,  had  cruelly 
wounded  Japanese  national  pride. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  errors  had  been 
committed  by  the  Japanese  in  America. 
These  errors  were  looked  upon  in  the  first 
place  as  resulting  from  ignorance  of  West- 
ern customs  and  ideals.  Stress  was  laid  on 
the  point  that  the  first  immigration  of  Jap- 
anese into  America  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  active  efforts  of  American  employers 
of  labor.  The  California  labor  supply  was 
short  because  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Chinese  exclusion  act,  and  capital  sought  to 
fill  the  gap  by  importing  Japanese  labor. 
Unfortunately  the  American  employers 
went  first  to  Hawaii  and  there  secured  an 
undesirable  class  of  Japanese,  but  later  the 
employers  went  to  Japan  and  contracted  for 
immigrants  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
The  Japanese  themselves  declare  that  Ameri- 
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can  immigration  was  not  only  invited,  but 
actively  assisted  by  Americans  at   the  start. 

The  real  Japanese  complaint  against  the 
provision  of  exclusion  is  that  the  policy  rests 
upon  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  America 
of  inferiority  of  race.  They  protest  against 
the  lack  of  equity  and  justice  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Japanese  already  resident  in 
America. 

In  the  minds  of  Mr.  Vanderlip  and  his 
associates  who  listened  to  the  exposition  of 
the  Japanese  views  on  the  immigration  ques- 
tion there  remains  little  doubt  that  an  under- 
standing can  be  reached  with  the  Japanese 
Government  covering  every  complaint  which 
has  a  reasonable  basis  if  the  subject  is  pre- 
sented to  their  government  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  if  our 
demands  are  stated  in  terms  of  reasonable 
courtesy  and  with  some  show  of  interna- 
tional friendliness. 

It  is  Mr.  Vanderlip's  conviction  that  the 
Japanese  stand  ready  to  be  more  than  reason- 
able— that  they  are  prepared  to  make  almost 
every  concession  that  the  most  anti-Japanese 
opinion  in  America  will  with  any  show  of 
fairness  ask.  Their  whole  attitude  will  be 
shaped  not  so  much  by  the  fundamental  na- 
ture of  our  demands  as  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  presented. 

A   Californian  Protests  against  "Politi- 
cal  Methods"  in   Dealing  with 
the  Japanese 

Similar  views  to  those  expressed  by  Mr. 
Vanderlip  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  the  Japanese  immigration  problem  find 
utterance  in  a  vigorous  editorial  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Alfred  Holman,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Argonaut.  Mr.  Holman  admits, 
with  other  Californians,  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  He  believes  that  we  already  have 
as  many  undigested  and  undigestible  groups 
in  our  population  as  we  can  carry  without 
increasing  hazards  that  we  have  no  right  to 
impose  upon  future  generations.  He  does 
not  wish  to  see  American  farms  and  com- 
munities yielded  up  to  an  alien  and  unas- 
similable  population,  and  he  regards  it  as 
simply  unthinkable  "that  we  should  wish  or 
consent  to  such  reductions  in  the  standards 
of  American  life  and  industry  as  will  hold 
considerable  sections  of  our  country  against 
the  competition  of  a  low  grade  alienism." 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Holman  maintains  that 
the  methods  by  which  opposition  to  the  in- 
coming Japanese  is  being  sustained  are  un- 
worthy, and  even  deplorable: 


They  are  reflective  rather  of  a  sinister  political 
aim  rather  than  of  sound  moral  purpose.  Further- 
more, they  are  calculated  to  destroy  sympathy  be- 
tween our  country  and  Japan,  if  not,  indeed,  to 
drive  Japan  to  resentment,  hatred,  and  possibly 
to  calculations  of  reprisal.  They  are  needlessly 
wounding  the  pride  of  a  sensitive  and  ambitious 
people.  We  say  needlessly  because  that  which  is 
being  done  offensively  and  in  terms  cf  insult 
might  as  easily  be  done  graciously  and  without 
offense.  It  is  both  cruel  and  stupid  to  wound 
the  "face"  of  Japan ;  and  there  is  positive  crimi- 
nality in  the  employment  of  brutal  means  in  pro- 
motion of  personal  and  political  aims,  Japan 
has  shown  her  willingness  to  deal  with  us  in  the 
matter  under  discussion  upon  even  terms.  That 
she  will  engage  upon  conditions  mutual  in  all 
respects  to  restrain  movement  of  her  lower  orders 
to  this  country  is  a  demonstrated  assurance.  We 
have  only  to  take  the  matter  up  in  calm  spirit 
and  in  terms  of  mutual  respect  to  get  from  Japan 
any  engagement  that  our  interest  requires. 

The  national  ambition  of  Japan  does  not  look 
to  conquest  of  any  part  of  the  United  States  by 
"peaceful  penetration"  or  by  any  other  method. 
The  national  aims  of  Japan  relate  to  the  Orient. 
She  aspires  to  a  character  in  relation  to  the  east- 
ern frontage  upon  the  Pacific  that  we  hold  on 
our  frontage.  If  we  will  yield  to  Japan  a  posi- 
tion in  her  part  of  the  world  similar  to  that 
which  we  hold  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
our  own  she  will  be  content,  even  grateful.  And 
with  due  reservation  in  respect  of  our  fixed  obli- 
gation to  China,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  may 
not  concede  to  Japan  everything  that  her  national 
spirit  demands.  In  truth  we  have  as  little  right 
to  intrude  upon  Japan's  natural  sphere  of  in- 
fluence as   she   has   to  intrude   upon   ours. 

The  political  method  of  dealing  with  the  Jap- 
anese problem — the  method  now  in  vogue  at  the 
hands  of  our  politicians  and  social  agitators — 
can  only  end  in  the  substitution  of  ill-will  and 
resentment  for  friendship  and  a  proper  coopera- 
tion. There  is  imperatively  needed  at  Washing- 
ton such  understanding  of  the  situation,  such 
statesman-like  grasp  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as 
will  yield  policies  that  will  harmonize  with  our 
traditional    friendship   with  Japan. 

As  to  the  talk  of  impending  war  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Holman 
believes  that  it  has  no  real  basis  of  justifica- 
tion. Japan,  he  sa3^s,  has  no  more  motives 
for  war  with  us  than  we  have  for  war  with 
Japan.  The  two  countries  are  inclined  to 
pacific  relations,  as  well  by  tradition  as  by 
interest.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the 
modern  developments  of  warfare  have  made 
it  practically  impossible  for  a  small  country 
to  fight  a  large  one.  As  Mr.  Holman  points 
out,  modern  war  is  mainly  an  afifair  of  en- 
gineering. It  is  impracticable  without  the 
support  of  industrial  organization. 

It  is  true  that  by  making  use  of  her  un- 
doubted naval  strength  Japan  might  make 
a  sudden  raid  on  our  Pacific  coast,  but  that 
would  give  her  only  a  temporary  advan- 
tage. 
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LORD  FISHER'S  TRIBUTE  TO  W.  T.  STEAD 


THE  remarkable  "Memories  and  Rec- 
ords" of  the  late  Lord  Fisher,^  published 
shortly  before  his  death,  contain  many  pas- 
sages revealing  his  intimate  relations  with 
the  men  of  his  time  in  various  callings,  and 
perhaps  no  one  of  these  is  more  frank  or  gen- 
erous in  its  terms  than  his  reference  to  Will- 
iam T.  Stead,  the  editor  of  the  London 
Review  of  Reviews,  who  went  down  on  the 
Titanic  in  the  spring  of  1912.  We  quote 
from  pages  254-55  of  Volume  I : 

While  on  personalities,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
little  on  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had  and 
in  my  opinion  the  greatest  of  all  journalists. 
Lord  Morley  once  told  me  that  he  had  never 
known  the  equal  of  W.  T.  Stead  in  his  astound- 
ing gift  of  catching  the  popular  feeling.  He 
was  absolute  integrity  and  he  feared  no  man. 
I  myself  have  heard  him  tackle  a  Prime  Minis- 
ter like  a  terrier  a  rat.  I  have  known  him  go 
to  a  packed  meeting  and  scathe  the  whole  mob 
of  them.  He  never  thought  of  money ;  he  only 
thought  of  truth.  He  might  have  been  a  rich 
man  if  he  hadn't  told  the  truth.     I  know  it. 

When  he  was  over  sixty  he  performed  a  jour- 
nalistic feat  that  was  wondrous.  By  King  Ed- 
ward's positive  orders  a  cordon  was  arranged 
round  the  battle-crusier  Indomitable  arriving  late 
at  night  at  Cowes  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
board,  to  prevent  the  press  being  a  nuisance. 
Stead,  in  a  small  boat,  dropped  down  with  the 
tide  from  ahead  and  swarmed  up  a  rope  ladder 
under  the  bows,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  then 
along  a  sort  of  greasy  pole,  known  to  sailors 
as  the  lower  boom,  talked  to  one  of  the  officers, 
who  naturally  supposed  be  couldn't  be  there 
without  permission ;  and  the  Daily  Mail  the  next 
morning  had  the  most  perfect  digest  I  have  ever 
read  of  perhaps  one  of  the  most  wonderful  pas- 
sages ever  made.  This  big  battle  cruiser,  en- 
cumbered with  the  heaviest  guns  known,  and 
with  hundreds  of  hundreds  of  tons  of  armor  on 
her  side,  beat  the  Mauretania,  the  greyhound 
of  the  seas,  built  of  gingerbread,  carrying  no 
cargo,  and  shaped  for  no  other  purpose  than 
for   speed   and   luxury. 

Of  course   no   other   paper  had   a   word. 

Stead  always  told  me  he  would  die  in  his 
boots.  Strife  was  his  portion,  he  said.  I  am 
not  sure  that  my  friend  Arnold  White  would 
not  have  shot  him  at  sight  in  the  Boer  War. 
Stead  was  pro-Boer   and   so  was  I. 

Lord  Fisher  also  inserts  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Esher  on  receiving  the  news 
of  Mr.  Stead's  death: 

Hotel   Excelsior,   Naples. 

April  22,  1912. 
This  loss  of  dear  old  Stead  numbs  me!    Crom- 
well   and    Martin    Luther    rolled    into   one.      And 
such    a    big    heart.      Such    great    emotions.      You 

^Memories  and  Records.  By  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Lord  Fisher.  George  H.  Doran  Company.  Vol.  I. 
278  pp.     111.     Vol.   II.     262  pp.     111. 


THE   LATE  LORD   FISHER 
(From  a  Drawing  by  F.  Dodd) 

must  write  something.  All  F've  read  quite  in- 
adequate. The  telegrams  here  say  he  was  to 
the  forefront  with  the  women  and  children,  put- 
ting them  in  the  boats!  /  can  see  hint!  and  prob- 
ably singing  "Hallelujah,"  and  encouraging  the 
ship's  band  to  play  cheerfully.  He  told  me  he 
would  die  in  his  boots.  So  he  has.  And  a  fine 
death.  As  a  boy  he  had  threepence  a  week 
pocket  money.  One  penny  bought  Shakespeare 
in  weekly  parts,  the  other  two  pennies  to  his 
God  for  Missions.  And  the  result  was  he  be- 
came editor  of  a  big  newspaper  at  22!  And 
he  was  a  Missionary  himself  all  his  life.  Fear- 
less even  when  alone,  believing  in  his  God — 
the  God  of  truth — and  his  enemies  always  rued 
it  when  they  fought  him.  He  was  an  exploder 
of  "gas-bags"  and  the  terror  of  liars.  He  was 
called  a  "wild  man"  because  he  said  "Two  keels 
to  one."  He  was  at  Berlin — the  High  Personage 
said  to  him:  "Don't  be  frightened!"  Stead  re- 
plied to  the  All  Highest:  "Oh,  no!  we  won't! 
for  every  Dreadnought  you  build  nve  ivill  build 
t-voo!"  That  was  the  genesis  of  the  cry  "Two 
keels  to  one."  I  have  a  note  of  it  made  at  the 
time  for  my  "Reflections."  But,  my  dear  friend, 
put  your  concise  pen  to  paper  for  our  Crom- 
wellian   Saint.     He  deserves  it. 

Yours   always, 

Fisher. 

On  July  5  of  this  year  there  was  unveiled 
on  the  Thames  embankment  in  London  a 
portrait  memorial  of  Mr.  Stead,  erected  by 
British  and  American  journalists.  On  that 
occasion  Lord  Fisher  wrote  as  follows: 

Lord  Fisher  has  never  regretted  in  all  his  life 
any  episode  more  than  his  enforced  absence  on 
July  5  from  the  unveiling  of  W.  T.  Stead's  por- 
trait in  bronze,  but  he  is  too  weak  in  body  to  attend. 
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THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  GUAYAQUIL 


PROBABLY  no  city  in  the  world  bears  a 
worse  reputation  for  unhealthfulness 
than  Guayaquil,  the  chief  seaport  of  Ecua- 
dor. A  few  years  ago  this  reputation  was 
well  deserved.  It  is  not  so  to-day,  but  the 
world  at  large  has  been  so  much  absorbed 
in  other  matters  that  it  has  hardly  been 
aware  of  the  transformation  accomplished  in 
this  South  American  city.  The  changes 
wrought  there  are  described  by  Mr.  William 
A.  Reid,  who  writes  of  ''The  New  Guaya- 
quil" in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  (Washington).  The  past  and  the 
present  of  the  city  are  thus  characterized : 

Those  of  us  who  have  voyaged  up  and  down 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  at  intervals 
during  the  last  decade  or  longer  have  cause  to 
remember  the  inconvenience  and  at  times  the 
difficulty  of  visiting  Guayaquil  on  account  of  yel- 
low fever  and  other  maladies;  and  of  how  the 
public  health  officials  at  Panama  and  Callao, 
respectively,  literally  seized  and  hurried  the  in- 
nocent traveler  to  the  restrictions  of  quarantine, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had  been  to  Guaya- 
quil. Fumigation  and  other  unpleasant  experi- 
ences also  were  at  times  enforced  upon  the 
sojourner  arriving  from  Ecuador's  chief  port, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  masters  of  ships  and 
passengers  alike  looked  askance  upon  the  city — 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  picturesque 
of   the   western   coast   of   South   America. 

The  consummation  in  very  recent  years  of  two 
great  enterprises  has  a  direct  bearing  on  present 
and  future  progress  of  Ecuador  in  general  and 
of  Guayaquil  in  particular.  In  the  first  place, 
the  completion  and  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  naturally  places  the  whole  coast  of  Ecua- 
dor on  the  international  highway  of  maritime 
traffic.  Guayaquil,  which  has  long  supplied  New 
York,  Liverpool,  Havre,  Hamburg,  and  other  dis- 
tant centers  of  trad-e  with  quantities  of  raw  prod- 
ucts, finds  that  by  the  Panama  route  distance  is 
greatly  reduced.  To  the  first-mentioned  port,  for 
instance,  mileage  is  lessened  from  11,500  to  2800 
miles — a  factor  of  incalculable  value  to  Ecua- 
dorian ports  and  all  lands  with  which  Ecuador 
trades. 

The  second  important  enterprise  is  really  a 
series  of  improvements  of  Guayaquil's  streets, 
and  parks,  the  installation  of  a  water  system, 
and  successful  efforts  in  the  eradication  of  yellow 
fever  and  other  contagious  diseases.  To-day  the 
statement  comes  directly  from  that  city  that  no 
case  of  fever  has  occurred  for  a  number  of 
months.  So  quietly  have  scientists  and  contrac- 
tors worked  at  Guayacjuil,  while  the  world  in 
general  has  been  enveloped  in  war  and  the  ab- 
normal conditions  following  the  great  conflict, 
that  only  those  particularly  interested  are  aware 
of  the  improved  conditions  that  prevail  at  Ecua- 
dor's  chief   port. 

Guayaquil    has    a    population    of    nearly 
100,000,  and  occupies  a  commanding  position 


with  regard  to  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Ecuador.  Across  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil, 
nearly  a  mile  wide,  stands  Duran,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Guayaquil-Quito  Railway,  the 
chief  artery  of  traffic  from  the  coast  to  the 
interior.  Trade  with  the  interior  is  further 
facilitated  by  a  number  of  rivers  and 
streams  that  have  their  meeting-point  near 
the  city.  The  value  of  raw  materials  ex- 
ported in  a  recent  year  from  Ecuador,  main- 
ly by  way  of  Guayaquil,  amounted  to  more 
than  $16,000,000,  and  that  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods  imported  to  $10,000,000.  No 
wonder  the  national  government  took  mea- 
sures to  remove  so  serious  a  handicap  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country  as  was  the 
evil  sanitary  condition  of  the  principal  port 
of  entry.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
details : 

It  may  be  said  that  Guayaquil's  newer  and 
modernized  life  began  shortly  after  the  signing 
of  an  agreement  between  Sefior  J.  Federico  In- 
triago,  minister  of  public  instruction  of  Ecuador, 
who  represented  the  Republic,  and  Mr.  J.  W.. 
McCrosky  on  behalf  of  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  of 
London.  This  contract  was  signed  in  Quito, 
December  12,  1913,  the  whole  document  contain- 
ing thirty-seven  articles  covering  every  phase  of 
the  proposed  work.  It  provided  for  the  sanita- 
tion and  canalization  of  Guayaquil,  or  "the  con- 
struction of  a  complete  water  system  and  the 
paving  of  said  city,  in  accordance  with  the  best 
practises  of  modern  engineering  and  the  demands 
of  hygiene."  More  specifically  speaking,  and 
quoting  from  an  English  version,  the  contract 
called  for  a  complete  water  distribution  scheme; 
two  service  reservoirs;  water  supply  from  out- 
side source;  storm-water  drainage  and  sewerage; 
a  general  paving  of  streets;  construction  of 
wharves  and  river  front  improvement.  The  large 
amount  of  work  comprised  under  the  six  headings 
was  estimated  to  cost  nearly  $10,000,000.  Shortly 
after  the  enterprises  were  inaugurated  the  war 
altered  economic  conditions  far  and  wide,  which 
naturally  affected  the  supply  of  materials  and 
machinery  for  Guayaquil,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  progress  already  made  is  remarkable. 
As  compensation  to  the  contractors,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador  provides  a  commission  of  12^ 
per  cent,  "over  the  total  cost"  of  the  entire  work. 
Funds  for  the  improvements  were  set  aside  from 
various    national    and    municipal    resources. 

To-day  asphalt  paving  is  the  rule,  instead 
of  the  old  cobblestones,  sewers  have  been 
laid,  and  a  new  water-supply  system  has  been 
installed.  Above  all,  energetic  and  scientific 
measures  have  been  taken  to  rid  the  city  of 
the  scourge  of  yellow  fever: 

During  and  after  the  rainy  period  it  is  natural 
that  many  pools  and  low-lying  lands  in  and  about 
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the  city  should  become  breeding  places  for  mos- 
quitoes and  other  insects.  It  is  here  in  recent 
years  that  the  batteries  of  the  sanitary  expert 
have  been  turned  so  effectively.  The  famous 
enemy  of  tropical  diseases,  Gen.  William  C. 
Gorgas,  was  appealed  to,  and  his  personal  visits 
to  Guayaquil  and  the  work  of  his  able  assistants, 
combined  with  the  active  support  of  Ecuadorian 
officials,  appear  to  have  been  the  starting  point 
in  the   city's  redemption  from   fever. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1916  dispatched 
a  commission  to  Guayaquil  to  confer  with  local 
and  national  officials  relative  to  active  measures 


against  the  plague  [of  yellow  fever].  A  pro- 
posal was  made  in  1918;  this  was  accepted  later 
by  Ecuadorian  officials  and  a  propaganda  was 
started  shortly  thereafter.  The  story  has  been 
told  by  the  scientist,  which  need  not  be  repeated 
here;  suffice  to  say  that  the  bucket  and  tank 
brigade,  the  covering  or  draining  of  stagnant 
pools,  and  other  effective  fighting  methods  be- 
came as  well  known  in  Guayaquil  as  they  did 
at  Panama,  local  officials  working  under  the  di- 
rection of  those  of  the  United  States,  who  had 
been  trained  under  Gen.  Gorgas  and  other  ex- 
perts in  tropical  diseases. 


GENERAL  GORGAS,  SANITARIAN 


BY  the  death  in  London  of  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral William  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  A.,  the 
nation  and  the  world  lost  the  one  man  who 
most  fully  embodied  for  the  popular  imagina- 
tion the  modern  mastery  of  disease  by  science. 
His  name  is  linked  for  all  time  with  the  sup- 
pression of  yellow  fever  and  malaria  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone;  for  he  directed  the 
work  and  made  noble  use  of  the  body  of 
knowledge  established  by  the  researches  of 
Finlay,  Reed,  Carroll,  Agramonti,  and 
Lazear. 

We  quote  from  the  Scientific  Monthly  for 
August  a  summary  of  General  Gorgas's 
achievements  in  the  field  of  preventive  medi- 
cine: 

He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  the 
South  and  from  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  and  became  an  army  surgeon  in  1880. 
He  saw  service  in  Florida,  in  the  West,  and  on 
the  Mexican  border,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  major  in  1898,  when  he  was  with  the  expedi- 
tion against  Santiago.  Thence  he  was  sent  to 
Havana  to  be  the  chief  sanitary  officer  of  that 
city  during  the  American  occupation. 

Cuba  was  a  center  of  yellow  fever  and  Dr. 
Carlos  Finlay,  of  Havana,  had  proposed  the 
theory  that  mosquitoes  were  the  carriers.  The 
truth  of  this  theory  was  proved  and  many  of 
the  conditions  of  infection  determined  by  the 
American  Army  Commission,  consisting  of  Reed, 
Carroll,  Agramonti,  and  Lazear.  Immediately 
following  this  Investigation  and  based  upon  its 
scientific  findings,  Gorgas  succeeded  in  practically 
eliminating  yellow  fever  in  Havana  and  through- 
out the  island. 

Congress,  in  recognition  of  this  work,  in  1903, 
by  special  act  made  him  colonel  and  assistant 
surgeon-general,  and  then,  a  year  later,  he  was 
sent  to  Panama,  becoming  chief  sanitary  officer 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  in  1904,  and  a  member  of 
the  Canal  Commission  in  1907.  In  the  days  of 
the  old  French  company,  which  attempted  to 
build  the  Panama  Canal,  tropical  diseases  an- 
nually claimed  one-fourth  of  all  its  workers. 
The  French  were  powerless  before  this  pestilence. 


(c)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

GEN.   WILLIAM    CRAWFORD  GORGAS 

When  Gorgas  became  general  sanitary  officer  of 
the  Canal  Commission  the  annual  death  toll  had 
been  reduced,  but  it  was  still  difficult  to  obtain 
the  vast  army  of  workmen  necessary  and  to 
care  for  those  disabled  by  malaria,  yellow  fever, 
and  dysentery.  In  nine  years,  by  a  systematic 
campaign  for  the  destruction  of  the  mosquito 
as  the  carrying  agent  of  disease,  and  by  other 
sanitary  measures,  Gorgas  virtually  drove  these 
diseases  from  the  Isthmus.  When  he  gave  up 
the  work,  deaths  among  the  Canal  workers  had 
been   reduced  to  five   per   thousand   annually. 

While  in  the  Canal  Zone,  Gorgas  visited 
Guayaquil  and  mapped  out  a  plan  to  rid  that  city, 
long  known  as  the  "pesthole  of  the  Pacific,"  from 
the  yellow  fever  scourge,  and  his  plan  was  in 
process  of  execution  when  the  war  began. 
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CUBA'S  DEBT  TO  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


A  TRIBUTE  to  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  delivered  by  Aurelio  Hevia  in  the 
American  Club  of  Havana  on  February  1, 
1920,  and  is  now  printed  in  Cuba  Contempo- 
rdnea: 

It  is  a  tradition  of  the  American  people,  as 
well  as  others,  to  cultivate  the  memory  of  its 
great  men,  and  the  devotion  is  proverbial  with 
which  it  venerates  the  remains  of  all  who  in 
any  manner  have  served  their  country — fighting 
its  wars,  saving  it  from  passing  dangers  or  con- 
tributing to  its  progress   and   well-being. 

It  is  natural  that  so  illustrious  a  citizen  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt  should  be  the  object  of  such 
homage.  ...  A  group  of  friends  and  admirers 
decided  to  raise  by  popular  subscription  a  monu- 
ment worthy  of  his  deeds.  .  .  .  On  account  of 
the  important  part  he  took  in  our  final  war  of 
independence  and  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  installer  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  its 
most  steadfast  defender — it  is  fitting  that  the 
Cuban  people  contribute  to  the  projected  work 
which  is  designed  to  put  into  being  (by  the  or- 
ganizing committee  and  under  the  direction  of 
Senor  Steinhart — the  committee  over  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  preside)  .  .  .  the  collective 
enthusiasm  of  all  elements  of  the  country. 

Members  of  the  memorial  committee  were 
carefully  chosen  because  of  merit  and  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Roosevelt.  To  Senor 
Federico  Morales  fell  the  greater  part  of  the 
preliminary  work. 

Doubtless  every  Cuban  will  wish  to  share  in 
this  memorial  to  commemorate  the  great  man 
who  to  our  pride  and  glory  has  always  been  a 
living  example  of  patriotism  and  unselfishness, 
sharing  our  hardships  and  sacrifices  in  war,  help- 
ing in  time  of  peace  to  stimulate  and  realize  all 
that  can  exalt  the  name  of  Cuba. 

I  can  add  little  to  previous  eulogies  (those  by 
previous  speakers),  but  even  at  the  risk  of  repeti- 
tion I  want  to  add  some  further  words  to  render 
my  tribute  of  admiration  to  him  who  was  our 
best  friend. 

His  personality  stood  out  in  such  strong  and 
marked  relief  that  it  suffices  merely  to  pronounce 
his  name.  .  .  .  Such  a  man  he  was,  in  all  his 
greatness  and  common  sense,  this  towering  ex- 
ample of  humanity  in  which  were  united  at  one 
time  (in  singular  proportion  and  harmony)  re- 
ceptivity and  unquenchable  energy  of  will,  eleva- 
tion  of   thought   and    rectitude   of  character. 

Roosevelt  was  a  true  representative  of  the  best 
fjualities  of  his  people — a  faithful  exponent  of 
its  characteristics — audacious,  intrepid,  sincere 
and  generous — all  mingled  with  practical  com- 
mon sense  so  strongly  accentuated  as  to  render 
him  free  of  all  sentimentality — yet  nevertheless 
sensitive  and  religious  as  but  few  others  are.  .    .    . 

For  Roosevelt  his  native  country  was  one, 
unique  and   absolute,   and  the  defense  of  the  es- 


sential interests  of  the  nation  the  prime  duty  of 
the  citizen.  As  an  officer  of  the  government  he 
was  always  prepared  against  external  dangers 
and  fought  vigorously  the  alien  influences  which 
could  injure  the  society  confided  to  his  defenses; 
without  fear  he  attacked  those  interests  he  con- 
sidered evil,  without  flinching  from  the  anger 
he  provoked. 

As  a  citizen  he  censured  all  lack  of  civic  and 
social  cooperation — and  denounced  the  false  citi- 
zens— those  for  whom  the  adoption  of  a  national- 
ity is  not  a  profound  determination  of  the  spirit, 
but  an  expedient  to  avoid  transitory  difficulties — 
and  who,  without  scruples,  take  the  advantages 
which  the  new  conditions  give  them  but  remain 
hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the  country  which  has 
given  them  its  hospitality — all  those  foreign  ele- 
ments which  remain  prejudiced  (against  the  new 
country)  by  reason  of  never  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  society  in  which  they  live. 

This,  drawn  with  broad  strokes,  is  the  sil- 
houette of  Theodore  Roosevelt — stupendous  in  my 
opinion — that  produces  universal  admiration.  But, 
more  than  all  that,  we  Cubans  should  honor  his 
memory  because  he  did  us  a  supreme  good,  be- 
cause he  sympathized  with  our  desire  for  liberty 
and — better — because  his  arm  was  once  raised  on 
our  side  to  defend  our  rights  to  develop  and  en- 
joy our  native  land.  We  are  going,  then,  to 
fulfil  a  patriotic  duty  and  in  doing  it  we  also 
receive   a   benefit.    .    .    . 

To-day  every  Cuban  patriot  should  come  for- 
ward to  aid  this  great  memorial. 

Let  us  deposit  with  devotion  our  offering  to  the 
memorial  of  the  man  whom  destiny  chose  to  carry 
out  the  designs  of  a  great  nation  and  whose  mem- 
ory will  always  be  an  indestructible  bond  of  love 
and  eternal  friendship  between  his  people  and 
our  people. 

The  sequel  is  interesting.  On  July  29  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  received 
from  Colonel  Hevia,  as  President  of  the 
Cuban  Association,  a  check  for  $100,000. 

In  accepting  this  gift  for  the  Memorial 
Fund  President  William  Boyce  Thompson 
said : 

I  want  to  assure  you  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
unusual  character  of  the  event  which  brings  us 
together  this  afternoon.  A  people  of  another 
race,  another  language,  another  tradition,  to-day 
brings  to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  the  greatest 
citizen  of  a  neighbor  nation  its  tribute  of  devo- 
tion. It  is  as  far  as  I  know  an  unprecedented 
act   in   history. 

In  the  name  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation I  thank  you  and  I  thank  the  people  of 
Cuba  for  this  most  generous  outpouring  of  treas- 
ure to  honor  the  man  who  aided  when  they  most 
needed  aid.  The  American  people  will  remem- 
ber this  act  and  feel  more  closely  akin  than  ever 
to  the  people  of  Cuba  because  of  this  evidence 
that  the  man  whom  America  loved  Cuba  loved 
also. 
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POLAND  AND  HER  RULER 


THE  article  by  ''Liber"  in  the  Corre- 
spondant  (Paris)  is  a  biographical  and 
psychological  study,  but  to  an  American 
reader  will  be  quite  as  helpful  for  its  curt 
but  illuminating  allusions  to  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Poland,  which  is  just  now  in  the  very 
center  of  the  limelight;  far  more  so,  indeed, 
than  the  writer  could  have  foreseen. 

The  ''Partition  of  Poland,"  finally  com- 
pleted in  1796,  is  regarded  by  present-day 
French  writers  as  most  of  all  a  conspiracy  to 
destroy  the  chief  eastward  outpost  of  politi- 
cal liberalism,  while  the  all  but  simultaneous 
downfall  of  the  three  absolutist  houses,  Ro- 
manoff, Hohenzollern,  and  Hapsburg,  in  the 
final  throes  of  our  World  War,  is  the 
Nemesis  of  that  crime.  Russia  had  been  the 
chief  culprit  and  had  profited  most.  While 
Galicia  has  been  fairly  contented  under  the 
milder  Austrian  rule,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Prussianized  Poles  seemed  effectively  sub- 
dued, Russian  Poland  has  been  always  the 
chief  center  of  radical  conspiracy  against 
Petrograd — as  we  now  call  it. 

Born  of  noble  Lithuanian  stock  in  1868, 
bred  on  a  great  hereditary  estate  of  more 
than  thirty  square  miles  near  Vilna,  Josef 
Pilsudski,  while  a  youth  at  the  university, 
saw  this  inheritance  lost  to  his  family 
through  the  systematic  injustice  of  a  Rus- 
sian governor.  His  elder  brother,  Stanislas, 
for  a  trifling  offense  was  sent  to  spend  fifteen 
years  in  lonely  exile  on  the  Pacific  island  of 
Saghalien,  just  seized  by  the  Japanese.  So 
young  Josef,  with  all  his  aristocratic  pride 
and  capacity  for  fearless  leadership,  was 
forced  into  the  life  of  an  extreme  revolution- 
ary socialist,  a  dizzy  round  of  "secret  gath- 
erings, plots,  risings,  arrests,  cross-question- 
ings, Siberian  exile,  escapes,"  and  again  the 
same  desperate  round.  Often  he  sat  in  the 
dim  light  where  "ten  were  present,  nine  at 
least  enthusiastic  and  devoted  as  apostles — 
and  perchance  one  spy  of  the  police,  though 
no  one  save  himself  knows  which."  It  was 
a  life  infinitely  more  fascinating  than  any 
safer  career  for  him  whose  audacious  cour- 
age, secretivcness,  absolute  self-dependence 
were  tempered  in  such  a  furnace. 

Without  any  military  training,  against  the 
ridicule,  even,  of  his  comrades,  and  with  cer- 
tain death  impending  in  case  of  discovery, 
Pilsudski,  through  a  series  of  years,  succeed- 
ed in  organizing  and  drilling  a  secret  Polish 
army  of  several  hundred  officers  and  ten 
thousand    men,    ready    to    take    the    field    as 


@  Press  Illustrating  Service 

GEN.  JOSEF  PILSUDSKI,   POLAND's  UNCROWNED  KING 

quickly  as  the  Lexington  and  Concord  min- 
utemen.  These  became  the  nucleus  of  a 
Polish  national  army  that,  from  its  first 
squad  of  fourteen  men  drilled  by  him  per- 
sonally to  the  present  moment,  has  never 
known  or  listened  to  any  other  "Command- 
ant." This  sM  but  single-handed  feat  shows 
the  same  prophetic  faith  as  when  the  poet 
Krasinski,  in  1850,  wrote:  "We  shall  have 
our  Day:  if  not  thanks  to  the  righteous  ones, 
{i.e.,  England  and  France)  then  thanks  to 
the  devils  themselves." 

In  the  summer  of  1914  Josef,  at  least,  had 
no  moment  of  hesitation  or  doubt.  It  was 
Russia  that  held  three-fourths  of  his  dis- 
tracted fatherland,  had  done  her  worst  to 
destroy  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  the  very 
speech  of  Poland.  No  doubt  this  instant 
alignment  of  himself  with  Prussia,  and  so 
against  the  "righteous  ones,"  proves  him  far 
more  patriot  and  soldier  than  unerring  poli- 
tician. But  he  was  quickly  and  rudely  dis- 
illusioned. 

When  the  mockery  of  an  "independent 
Poland"  became  evident  to  all,  when  the 
Central  Powers  attempted  to  absorb  the 
•whole  military  manhood  of  Poland  into  their 
own  armies,  Pilsudski  protested,  argued, 
then  defiantly  and  stubbornly  refused — and 
promptly    found    himself    a   prisoner    in    the 
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fortress  of  IVIagdcburg,  where  he  remained 
until  after  the  war  was  over  and  all  the 
EiFxperors  dethroned. 

Then,  led  by  his  veterans,  the  mobs  of 
Warsaw  and  elsewhere  disarmed  and  drove 
out  the  German  garrisons.  But  there  was 
no  political  organization  to  govern  the  long- 
prostrate  land.  The  "Regency"  of  three,  a 
Prince,  an  Archbishop,  and  a  makeweight, 
had  been  figureheads  only,  under  Prussian 
dictation.  They  called  a  National  Conven- 
tion, which  was  chosen  on  so  democratic  a 
basis  that  it  had  an  unworkable  majority  of 
illiterate  peasants  and  artisans.  It  was  to  sit 
just  long  enough  to  adopt  a  constitution  and 
order  elections  for  a  real  parliament.  It  is 
sitting  still,  though  in  a  year  and  a  half  it 
has  not  had  intelligent  energy  enough  to  pass 
a  single  law  for  the  relief  even  of  the  dis- 
heartened tillers  of  the  soil.  It  ordained 
itself  "all-powerful,"  by  an  act  of  pure 
usurpation,  and  ordered  the  Regency  to  in- 
stall ''responsible  ministers."  The  Prince, 
outlasting  his  two  junior  colleagues  in  power, 
himself  obtained,  from  the  no  less  provisional 
socialist  government  in  Berlin,  the  release  of 
Pilsudski,  and,  on  the  "Commandant's"  ar- 
rival in  Warsaw  on  November  10,  1918,  the 
Prince  promptly  handed  over  to  him  his  pre- 
carious semi-royal  position,  "and  thereupon 
w^ith  perfect  dignity  effaced  himself." 

And  this,  according  to  the  well-informed 
"Liber,"  is  all  the  government  Poland  has 
to-day.  The  Commandant,  an  wwconstitu- 
tional  king  in  reality,  has  conquered,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  field,  nearly  as  much 
new  territory  as  the  Allies  assigned  to  Po- 
land proper,  calls  and  dismisses  ministers, 
and  may  at  any  time,  with  or  without  the 
empty  form  of  a  plebiscite,  imitate  the  coup 
d'etat  of  Napoleon  the  Less,  or  Cromwell's 
expulsion  of  the  Rump  Parliament,  and  cre- 
ate such  machinery  as  he  thinks  workable.  It 
was  as  prime  minister  under  this  popular 
idol,  and  autocratic  uncrowned  monarch, 
that  Paderewski  made  his  brief  excursion 
into  statesmanship.  A  close  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  great  patriots  appears  to  have 
survived  that  experience.  To-day  this  "man 
on  horseback"  is  naturally  the  most  interest- 
ing and  problematic  of  figures  in  the  grim 
kaleidoscope  of  European  politics. 

"Liber's"  favorite  name  for  him  is  "The 
Sphinx."  "A  figure  above  middle  height, 
somewhat  bowed  earthward  already  at  fifty- 
two,  but  appearing  erect  and  even  taller  on 
the  rostrum  or  in  the  saddle,  his  hair  still 
black,  thick,  and  wiry,  eyes  deep-set,  pierc- 


ing, unfathomable  under  shaggy  brows."  He 
makes  instant  and  devoted  friends  of  who- 
ever approach  him,  "chats  freely  of  his  gen- 
eral desires,  hopes,  fears,  his  resources,  and 
the  obstacles  in  his  way — but  no  man  hears 
what  he  intends  to  do  next."  His  generals 
are  peasants  or  princes,  socialists  or  conser- 
vatives, all  alike  devoted  to  the  Command- 
ant; and  the  whole  manhood  of  Poland, 
from  striplings  to  greybeards,  hungry,  shiv- 
ering, often  ill-armed,  are  in  the  field  and  at 
his  command  to-day. 

As  to  the  death  struggle  with  Bolshivist 
Russia,  however  perilous  or  even  disastrous, 
the  writer  clearly  feels  it  is  inevitable.  "How 
can  one  treat  with  a  government  which  has 
over  and  over  proclaimed,  and  shown,  that  it 
never  feels  itself  bound  by  its  own  pledges?" 
The  best  hope  of  the  Poles  is  said  to  be  the 
definite  knowledge  that,  while  they  are 
barely  able  to  sustain  life,  the  Moujik  is  lit- 
erally starving. 

Poland's  own  condition  seems,  even  to  a 
Frenchman,  most  pitiful.  "For  three  years  and 
a  half  occupied,  ravaged,  stripped  of  every- 
thing removable,  not,  as  with  France,  over 
less  than  a  tithe,  but  throughout  four-fifths 
of  its  territory,  .  .  .  left  naked  as  an  infant 
St.  John,  penniless,  creditless,  even  the  pri- 
vate capital  mostly  invested  in  Russia  and 
there  already  'Bolshevized,'  all  its  railway 
rolling  stock  carried  off  to  Germany,"  and 
so  forth. 

The  writer  evidently  expects  "Josef  I"  to 
be  next  monarch  of  Poland.  That  a  plebis- 
cite, or  a  parliamentary  election  when  (if 
ever)  a  constitution  shall  be  adopted,  could 
select  no  other  candidate,  Pilsudski  himself 
has  apparently  intimated  in  a  franker  phrase 
than  is  his  wont:  "These  gentlemen  are 
celebrities,  and  I  am  a  legend."  The  allu- 
sion is  to  Dmowski  and  Paderewski.  Di- 
rectly interesting,  in  this  longitude,  is  the 
writer's  remark:  "An  uncontested  campaign, 
carried  on  with  a  grand  newspaper  orchestra, 
and  immense  capital  collected  from  the 
Poles  in  America,  will  amount  to  nothing." 
The  essayist  has  made  at  least  intelligible 
the  quotation  placed  approvingly  on  his  first 
page,  in  which  a  veteran  diplomatist,  after 
characterizing,  from  intimate  personal 
knowledge,  three  unnamed  figures  that  re- 
semble Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau,  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  declares  that  the  leader  of  the  Poles 
combines  and  betters  the  qualities  of  them 
all !  The  entire  paper  deserves  careful, 
even  if  independent  and  discriminating, 
perusal. 
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FINLAND  AND  THE  ALAND  QUESTION 


IN  order  to  assist  its  readers  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  origin  and  bearings  of 
the  present  ''Aland  Question,"  so-called,  the 
London  Review  of  Reviews  summarizes  cer- 
tain historical  and  geographical  facts  relating 
to  Finland  and  Sweden.  The  Alands  are  a 
group  of  islands  projecting  from  the  Fin- 
nish coast  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Since 
1581  they  have  constituted  one  of  the  nine 
provinces  into  which  Finland  was  divided  in 
that  year!  The  Alanders  are  themselves 
Swedo-Finns — for  Finland  is  bi-lingual,  be- 
ing partly  Swedish  and  partly  Finnish  in 
speech — and  form  a  fraction  of  one-fifteenth 
of  the  Swedo-Finnish  nationality. 

Sweden  in  1809  renounced  in  favor  of 
Russia  its  rights  and  interests  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland  (including,  of  course,  the 
Alands),  which  for  several  centuries  had 
been  in  political  association  with  the  King- 
dom of  Sweden.  After  a  connection  of 
more  than  a  century  with  Russia  Finland 
(including  Aland)  in  1917  as  a  result  of 
the  Russian  Revolution,  declared  its  inde- 
pendence. Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  west- 
ern powers  have  since  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Finnish  Republic.  The 
Aland  Deputies  concurred  in  all  measures 
connected  with  Finnish  independence. 

The  trouble  began  on  Aland  in  1917, 
when  a  revolutionary  movement,  fostered  by 
the  Bolshevized  Russian  soldiery,  was  sim- 
mering in  Finland.  A  coterie  in  Aland  then 
mooted  the  idea  of  secession  from  Finland, 
but  the  movement  at  first  met  with  opposi- 
tion from  a  number  of  loyal  Alanders  who 
felt  that  it  would  be  baseness  to  desert  the 
Motherland  in  an  hour  of  peril.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1918,  the  Red  Insurrection  broke  out, 
and  Finland,  without  an  army  or  muniments 
of  war,  applied  for  assistance  to  Sweden. 
This  was  refused,  but  Sweden,  which  had 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeals  of  the 
Swedish-speaking  population  of  the  Finnish 
mainland,  sent  a  "humanitarian"  mihtary 
mission  to  protect  the  Swedish-speaking 
population  of  the  Aland  Islands,  who  were, 
however,  in  less  danger  from  the  Russian 
soldiery.  The  movement  on  Aland  in  favor 
of  secession  to  Sweden  was  now  speeded  up. 
Germany,  it  was  reported  on  high  Swedish 
authority,  had  promised  Aland  to  Sweden — 
and  at  that  time  no  one  doubted  that  Ger- 
many had  won  the  war — and  the  fate  of 
Aland  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  Finr 
land  forever. 


THE    SWEDISH    STEM    IN    FINLAND 

Sweden  :    "As   this   branch   is  sticking   out  in  my 
direction,   I   will   simply  cut   it   off." 

From  Hovnarren   (Helsingfors) 

The  government  of  Finland  had  mean- 
while suppressed  the  Red  Insurrection  and 
after  a  short  breathing  space  had  proceeded 
to  meet  the  discontent  on  Aland  by  a  grant 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  very  wide  measure 
of  local  autonomy.  An  Aland  Self-Govern- 
ment  Law  was  passed  by  the  Finnish  Diet, 
and  came  into  effect  on  May  7  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  The  law  was  well  received  in 
Finland  both  by  the  Swedo-Finnish  and 
Finnish  press,  but  in  Aland  it  was  rejected 
without  ceremony  by  a  so-called  National 
Assembly,  which  further  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  law  was  worthless,  and  that 
it  opened  the  door  for  the  denationalization 
of  the  population  of  Aland.  The  summary 
rejection  of  the  law  by  the  Alanders  met 
with  general  condemnation  in  the  Finnish 
press,  and  Hufvudstadsbladet,  the  leading 
Swedish  organ  in  Finland,  characterized  the 
declaration  of  the  Assembly  as  "rash,  untrue 
and  deplorable  from  every  point  of  view" 
(May  7th).  The  law  gave  the  fullest 
guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the  Swedo- 
Finnish  nationality,  culture,  and  language. 

Meanwhile  a  delegation  from  Aland  had 
been  to  Stockholm  and  had  been  received 
with  flattering  attentions  by  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
King  informed  the  delegates  that  he  had 
used  his  influence  with  England  and  France 
in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  Alanders,  and 
promised  that  Sweden  would  continue  to 
support  the  aspirations  of  the  islanders. 
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The  visit  of  the  delegates  to  Stockholm 
was  generally  deplored  in  the  Finnish  press 
as  "a  regrettable  episode"  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  existence  of 
friendly  relations  between  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land. 

On  their  return  to  Aland,  M.  Sundblom 
and  M.  Bjorkman,  the  principal  members  of 
the  delegation  to  Stockholm,  were  arrested 
on  May  29  on  a  charge  of  treason  by  order 
of  the  Finnish  Government.  This  step  was 
the  occasion  of  an  outcry  in  the  Swedish 
press,  and  of  an  exchange  of  somewhat  acrid 
notes  between  the  Sw^edish  and  Finnish  gov- 
ernments. 

The  Swedish  case  in  reference  to  Aland  is 
that  the.  Alanders  have  made  known  their 
desire  to  unite  with  Sweden  in  virtue  of  the 
principle  of  the  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples. The  Swedes  profess  their  own  dis- 
interestedness, but  give  at  the  same  time 
much  space  in  their  journals  to  such  mun- 
dane considerations  as  the  strategic  value  of 
Aland     to     Sw^eden.       The     Finnish    press, 


Swedish  and  Finnish,  is  unanimous  in  con- 
testing the  right  of  the  Alanders,  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Swedish  nationality  in  Finland, 
to  secede  themselves  or  to  hand,  over  to 
Sweden,  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,  an  integral  portion  of  Finnish 
territory  which  is,  moreover,  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  defense  of  the  Finnish  coasts. 
It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  Alanders, 
having  shared  in  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Finnish  Republic,  are  under  legal 
and  honorable  obligations  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  such  a 
republic. 

The  Swedo-Finns  deplore  the  effects  the 
schism  of  Aland  must  have  on  the  position 
of  the  Swedo-Finns  in  Finland  and  future 
relations  between  Finland  and  Sweden.  The 
question  of  Aland  is  now  to  be  referred  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  many  in  Fin- 
land, and  probably  in  Sweden  also,  will  re- 
gret that  the  solution  of  the  question  was 
not  reached  by  discussion  among  the  peoples 
concerned. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  MANCHESTER 

UNIVERSITY 


THE  University  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  is 
making  an  appeal  for  an  endowment 
fund  of  £500,000.  This  institution,  more 
perhaps  than  other  British  foundations, 
seems  to  Americans  to  approach  the  type  of 


WHITWORTH    HALL   OF    MANCHESTER    UNIVERSITY 
(From  a  drawing  by  Hedley  Fitton) 


the  American  university.  It  has  always 
been  a  democratic  institution,  and  its  present 
plans  for  expansion  include  enlarged  oppor- 
tunities for  working  people  and  many  prom- 
ising activities  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
group  under  the  head  of  "university  exten- 
sion." 

The  Chancellor  of  Manchester  University 
is  Lord  Morley,  and  one  of  its  leading  sup- 
porters is  Lord  Bryce.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Americans  interested  in  education  should 
endow  a  ''Lord  Bryce  Scholarship  of  Civic 
Sociology"  and  a  "John  Morley  Scholarship 
of  Political  Science."  There  is  a  strong  de- 
mand for  new  courses  in  these  subjects.  New 
chairs  have  recently  been  founded  in  Psychol- 
ogy, Russian,  and  Italian,  and  the  University 
is  pledged  to  establish  a  Chair  of  Physiolog- 
ical Chemistry.  Several  other  chairs  would 
be  founded  at  once,  were  the  funds  available. 

The  Hon.  J.  R.  Clynes  says  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian: 

The  latest  decision  of  the  University,  to  insti- 
tute free  studentships  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
raised  by  their  present  .appeal,  I  welcome  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  steps  taken  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  English  education. 
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THE  GERMAN  INDEMNITY 


IN  the  Economiste  Frangais  (Paris)  for 
July  10,  the  leading  article,  by  Andre 
Liesse,  editor-in-chief  and  also  member  of 
the  Institute,  gives  some  valuable  facts  as  to 
the  most  recent  action  of  the  League  author- 
ities. The  questions  of  disarmament  have 
given  place  to  discussion  as  to  the  amount, 
and  also  the  proportional  division  among  the 
Allies,  of  the  German  indemnity.  At  Bou- 
logne, where  a  mere  conference  between 
Lloyd  George  and  M.  Millerand  had  at  first 
been  planned,  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
clude all  members  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
and  the  Belgian  delegates  as  well.  There, 
however,  little  but  the  former  question,  as  to 
the  gross  amount  that  Germany  could  pay, 
was  seriously  debated ;  and  even  that  was  by 
no  means  settled  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  delegates. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that,  at  best,  the 
sum  cannot  nearly  cover  the  real  losses  of  the 
Allies  caused  by  the  war.  This  fact  makes 
delay  the  more  dangerous,  as  each  country 
will  have  a  lively  and  growing  sense  of  its 
own  real  or  fancied  losses,  while  the  enthusi- 
astic solidarity  of  all  the  Allies,  felt  at  the 
moment  of  victory,  must  inevitably  cool, 
with  time  and  the  constant  divergence  of 
their  special  interests. 

At  the  Brussels  conference,  July  2  and  3, 
a  definite  understanding  was  reached  as  to 
the  proportional  parts:  France  is  to  receive 
52  per  cent.,  England  22  per  cent.,  Belgium 
8  per  cent.  The  shares  of  the  others  are  not 
stated. 

.  The  representatives  of  the  Allies  had  just 
met  again,  at  Spa,  when  the  editor  wrote,  on 
July  5.  Germany  was  pressing  for  assur- 
ances on  two  matters,  professedly  regarded 
by  her  as  vital  to  recovery  of  resources  to  re- 
pay the  war-costs:  namely,  that  Upper  Si- 
lesia be  forbidden  to  return  to  political  union 
with  Poland,  and  that  the  latter  country  be 
required  to  arrange  adequate  communica- 
tions across  the  "corridor"  between  Ger- 
many proper  and  isolated  East  Prussia.  But 
these  demands  are  so  modest  and  slight  that 
they  seem  more  like  a  mere  camouflage  for 
far  under-reaching  hidden  plans,  such  as  an 
understanding  with  the  government  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

The  editor  passes  to  an  attempt  at  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  the  needs  of  France  to 
be  met  properly  from  this  German  indem- 
nity. Pensions  alone,  for  soldiers  of  1914-18, 
are   figured    at    over   three   billion    francs — 


which  the  writer  assumes  will  be  paid  in 
steadily  diminishing  yearly  sums  for  some- 
thing over  a  half-century.  But  one  can  by 
no  means  take  the  relatively  small  average 
for  the  whole  period  as  a  basis  for  the  im- 
mediate demand  on  Germany:  "Even  in 
thirty  years,  the  whole  face  of  present  Eu- 
rope may  be  unrecognizable."  Then,  cer- 
tain large  outlays,  like  the  restoration  of  the 
desolated  lands  and  retirement  life-pensions, 
must  be  promptly  met.  Only  by  borrowing 
on  a  great  scale  can  Germany  carry  this  bur- 
den. The  restoration-cost  for  France,  alone, 
should  reach  twelve  milliards  for  the  current 
year.  Furthermore,  all  depends  on  the 
amount  fixed  for  the  total  payment  by  Ger- 
many, from  which  France  receives  a  little 
over  one-half. 

The  writer  combats  warmly  the  book  by 
J.  M.  Keynes,  on  "The  Economic  Conse- 
quences of  the  Peace,"  which  is  stigmatized 
as  a  piece  of  pro-German  special  pleading. 
Pilloried  especially  is  the  Englishman's  claim 
that,  since  at  most  10  per  cent,  of  France's 
soil  was  occupied  at  all,  and  barely  4  per 
cent,  thoroughly  laid  waste,  the  damage 
could  not  exceed  one-twenty-fifth  of  her 
natural  resources.  Such  a  method  might  be 
as  well  applied  to  the  crippling  of  a  fly-wheel 
or  of  a  right  arm.  The  coal  and  iron  of  the 
North,  alone,  are  indispensable  to  the  whole 
life  of  the  nation.  The  loss  of  industrial 
lives,  the  breaking  up  of  the  homes,  the 
habits,  the  physical  and  moral  energy  of  the 
survivors,  scattered  world-wide  or  trampled 
under  the  invaders'  feet — who  can  set  down 
in  francs? 

The  capacity  of  the  Germans  to  pay 
should,  indeed,  be  considered,  even  in  the 
eventual  interest  of  her  creditors.  But  an 
inventory  of  her  present  material  possessions 
is  no  adequate  basis  for  such  a  calculation. 
None  have  ever  made  larger  use  of  credit 
than  the  Germans.  The  Allies  will  them- 
selves loan  to  Germany,  on  the  security  of 
her  power  of  recovery. 

Even  in  normal  times,  the  real  resources  of  a 
nation  can  be  figured  only  by  wise  and  practised 
hands.  At  present  such  an  attempt  is  merely  a 
game  of  childish  combinations,  jugglery,  without 
scientific  meaning.  Naturally,  this  method  is 
freely  used  in  Germany  itself  just  now.  But  let 
us  take  good  care  to  reckon  in  among  the  assets 
the  latent  productive  force  which  the  German 
business  men,  ever  on  the  quest  in  other  lands, 
know  how  to  exploit  masterfully,  as  every  open- 
eyed  spectator  on  the  spot  can  see. 
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FUEL  ECONOMIES  IN  EUROPE 


CONSULAR  Clerk  B.  A.  Perkins,  sta- 
tioned at  Zurich,  relates  in  Commerce 
Reports  (Washington,  D.  C.)  how  the  Ger- 
mans are  endeavoring  to  solve,  in  a  charac- 
teristically German  wa^^,  the  serious  problem 
of  eking  out  their  reduced  coal  resources. 
The  production  of  coal  in  Germany  in  1919 
was  116,500,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
190,000,000  tons  in  1913.  The  production 
of  lignite  has,  however,  increased  somewhat; 
viz,  from  87,000,000  tons  in  1913  to  93,- 
000,000  tons  in  1919.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  general  shortage  of  coal  throughout  Europe, 
so  that  the  steps  now  being  taken  in  Ger- 
many to  cope  with  the  difficulty  will  be 
watched  with  intense  interest  elsewhere. 
Concerning  the  experiments  thus  far  at- 
tempted, Mr.  Perkins  writes: 

With  the  loss  of  the  Saar  coal,  Germany  finds 
that  in  order  to  preserve  even  existing  industries 
and  to  maintain  or  develop  railway  transporta- 
tion facilities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  every 
possible  effort  toward  developing  its  fuel  sup- 
plies, utilizing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  national 
coals.  In  the  opinion  of  some  of  her  leading 
engineers  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  sub- 
mitting the  bulk  of  the  coal  to  a  special  process 
of  low-temperature  distillation  and  then  using 
the  liquid  fuel  so  obtained  in  Diesel  engines  to 
secure  the  bulk  of  the  power  required.  This 
method  would  have  the  additional  advantage 
of   yielding   by-products    of   great   value. 

The  development  of  fuel  oil  from  any  available 
resource  is  of  unusual  interest  at  this  time  on 
account  of  the  world's  relatively  slight  increase 
in  petroleum  production  with  the  resulting  heavily 
increasing  price  of  such  fuel.  And  it  becomes 
all  the  more  a  matter  of  importance  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
oil  consumption  in  factories,  steamers,  railways, 
automobiles,   etc. 

As  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  experimental 
work  conducted  during  the  period  of  blockade 
Germany  is  now  producing  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  liquid  fuel  and  allied  products  by  the  low- 
temperature  distillation  of  coal  and  lignite  as 
already  indicated.  This  low-temperature  distil- 
lation gives  a  tar  of  essentially  different  com- 
position and  properties  from  the  coal  tar  obtained 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  coke  and  gas  manu- 
facture. And  with  the  distillation  conducted  at 
a  temperature  of  800°  F.  instead  of  1800°  F. 
there  is  a  much  greater  yield  of  tar,  although  the 
yield  of  gas  is  less.  Similar  experiments  con- 
ducted by  an  English  engineering  firm  gave  the 
following  results:  Distillation  conducted  at  a  tem- 
perature of  1800  F.  gave  for  each  ton  of  average 
coal  a  yield  of  tar,  12  gallons;  gas,  10,400  cubic 
feet  at  14  candlepower;  ammonium  sulphate,  25 
pounds;  a  residue  of  coke  equaling  66  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  coal.  The  same  type  of 
experiment  conducted  at  a  temperature  of  800°  F. 
gave  a  yield  of  tar,  22  gallons;  gas,  5250  cubic 
feet  at  19  candlepower;   ammonium   sulphate,   16 


pounds;  a  residue  of  "coalite"   (half  coke)   equal- 
ing 70  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  coal. 

Increased  production  of  lubricating  oils 
is  an  important  consideration.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  distilling  coal  and  lignites,  in- 
stead of  burning  them  directly  as  fuel,  Ger- 
many will  gain  200,000  tons  yearly  of  oils. 

Mr.  Perkins'  report  tells  also  how  the 
Swiss  are  solving  their  fuel  problem,  which 
is  quite  a  different  one  from  that  existing 
in  Germany,  for  the  reason  that  the  amount 
01  coal  produced  in  Switzerland  is  negligible, 
and  the  country  depends  upon  importations. 
Heretofore  her  supply  of  coal  has  come  chiefly 
from  Germany.  Recently  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  have  begun  to  furnish  the 
greater  part  of  the  coal  used  in  Switzerland. 
There  is  now  an  agency  for  the  purchase 
of  coal  attached  to  the  Swiss  Legation  in 
Washington.  The  total  amount  obtained 
from  abroad  is,  however,  quite  inadequate, 
and  this  situation  has  led  to  the  expedients 
described  below : 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply 
of  coal  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  what  is  ob- 
tained have  naturally  led  to  the  adoption  of 
means  for  its  more  economical  and  efficient  use. 
Governmental  inspection  of  public  and  private 
buildings  showed  that  too  little  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  selection  and  installation  of 
heating  systems,  and  that  the  location  of  chim- 
neys, fireplaces,  etc.,  was  not  always  well  chosen. 
Efforts  were  made  wherever  possible  to  correct 
this  state  of  affairs.  In  the  case  of  large  dwell- 
ings and  apartment  houses  making  use  of  a  cen- 
tral heating  system,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
rooms  in  more  constant  use  be  supplied  with 
chimneys  and  stoves  so  that  in  milder  weather 
only  those   rooms  need  be  heated. 

The  coal  shortage  has  led  to  a  considerable 
development  of  hydro-electric  power  stations.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Swiss  power  stations 
had  at  their  disposal  approximately  526,000  horse- 
power yearly  average.  Despite  the  unprecedented 
rise  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  materials  for 
electrification,  the  construction  of  power  stations 
goes  steadily  forward.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
water  power  which  is  immediately  available  in 
Switzerland  is  approximately  1,189,000  horse- 
power. It  is  now  seriously  proposed  to  electrify 
the  Swiss  railway  system,  a  project  that  would 
require  245,000   horsepower. 

The  stress  occasioned  by  the  coal  famine  has 
led  to  the  use  of  electricity  for  heating,  as  well 
as  for  power  and  lighting.  In  particular,  elec- 
trically produced  heat  is  now  being  used  on  a 
large  scale  for  cooking.  Thus,  in  Zurich  a  very 
considerable  saving  of  coal  was  effected  by  the 
electrification  of  bakeries.  At  the  present  cost 
of  coal  and  wood  the  hydro-electric  plants  supply 
the  bakeries  electricity  at  a  price  more  favorable 
than  that  for  which  coal  or  wood  could  be  fur- 
nished. 
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ARGENTINA'S  PETROLEUM  PROBLEM 


SCARCITY  of  oil  and  constantly  increas- 
ing prices  led  the  Argentine  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  (on  February  2)  to  fix  prices  in 
the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  district.  The  prices 
and  conditions  of  sale  (according  to  La  Re- 
vista  de  Economia  y  Finanzas  (Buenos 
Aires)  were: 

Eighty-five  pesos  per  1000  kilos — in  tank 
wagons,  cars,  etc.    (about  31   cents   a  gallon). 

Eighty-seven  pesos  per  1000  kilos — in  iron 
drums  of  not  less  than  200  or  more  than  600 
liters  capacity. 

Ninety  pesos  per  1000  kilos — in  iron  drums  as 
above — property  of  government  (about  33  cents 
a   gallon). 

Up  to  March  20  progress  in  the  Como- 
doro Rivadavia  field  was  comparatively 
slight,  yet  all  wells  about  600  meters  deep 
had  struck  oil  and  those  of  less  depth  struck 
gas  (showing  future  oil).  With  the  exhaus- 
tion of  old  wells  new  ones  should  have  been 
bored  to  keep  up  production.  This  has  not 
always  been  possible  in  the  past  few  years. 

Lack  of.  oil  machinery  to-day  delays  open- 
ing of  more  wells.  Labor  trouble  has  also 
cut  down  production.  At  first  capital  was 
lacking,  but  that  is  not  true  to-day.  The 
present  machinery  is  antiquated  and  badly 
worn.  It  is  suggested  that  standardized  ma- 
chinery be  bought  and  the  old  used  in  pio- 
neer oil  work  throughout  the  Argentine.  The 
inability  to  buy  and  get  deliveries  of  new 
machinery  is  a  grave  obstacle. 

Well  Number  Two  at  Plaza  Huincal 
(under  Engineer  Canepa) 
2700  liters  daily.  This  field 
promises  to  equal  Comodoro 
Rivadavia,  according  to  En- 
gineer Hermiette  (govern- 
ment director  of  mines). 
Tanks,  machinery,  etc.,  have 
been  sent  to  this  field  and 
the  work  is  being  pushed 
forward  rapidly. 

Argentine  oil  production 
is  too  scanty — to-day  the 
world  needs  oil.  The  gov- 
ernment has  been  backward 
in  development — strikes 
have  needlessly  held  back 
production.  The  year  1919 
should  have  shown  a  large 
increase  over  1918,  in  view 
of  world  conditions,  yet 
labor  troubles  decreased 
production.     The  following 

Sept.— 7 


table  issued  by  the  government  showed   the 
production  (in  liters)  for  1919: 

Liters 

January    19,300,600 

February    15,287,530 

March 16,109,440 

April    15,054,510 

May 15,217,940 

June     15,854,420 

July    19,778,120 

August 9,201,580 

September     14,735,100 

October    19,311,650 

November    17,940,790 

December    10,271,120 


was    producing 


Total,   1919    188,062,800 

Total,   1918    197,574,800 

The  loss  in  1919  was  due  to  strikes. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Cunard  Line  is 
considering  the  taking  up  of  oil  concessions 
in  the  Argentine  field,  as  its  vessels  will 
shortly  be  equipped  with  oil-burning  engines, 
following  the  modern  tendency.  This  com- 
pany already  holds  United  States  oil  con- 
tracts, but  the  quantity  required  has  in- 
creased so  that  other  sources  of  supply  are 
necessary.  The  Aquitania  has  already  be- 
come an  oil-burning  vessel. 

This  information  coincides  with  the  for- 
mation at  Buenos  Aires  of  a  company  to  ex- 
ploit oil  deposits  in  Argentina.  The  new 
company  is  called  "La  Republica."  It  was 
corporated  by  the  national  government  and 
has  a  legal  domicile  in  Buenos  Aires.  Its 
capital  is  25,000,000  pesos  in  shares  of  1000 
pesos  each. 


@  Morris  Rosenfeld 

THE  CUNARDER  "AQUITANIA"  AS  AN  OIL-BURNER 
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ITALY  AND  THE  PRESENT  MENACE  OF 

BOLSHEVISM 


IN  Rivista  d'ltalia  Signor  E.  Ciccotti  char- 
acterizes the  present  status  of  Bolshev- 
ism, and  notes  the  danger  menacing  Italy 
from  this  evil  example.  His  denunciation  of 
Giolitti  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  radical- 
ly different  view  given  by  another  Italian 
writer  and  presented  elsewhere  in  this 
number. 

The  Entente,  or  rather  certain  of  the 
powers  constituting  the  Entente,  have  given 
aid  to  a  movement  adverse  to  the  Bolshev- 
ists;  but  the  outcome  was  not  fortunate, 
either  because  of  the  inefficacious  character 
of  the  assistance  afforded,  which  lacked  pre- 
cision and  timeliness,  or  else  because  of  the 
faults  of  generals  such  as  Kolchak,  Denikin, 
or  Yudenich,  who  were  in  turn  looked  upon 
as  incapable  or  treacherous,  or  else  as  them- 
selves victims  of  the  vices  and  weakrtess  of 
the  elements  they  undertook  to  lead. 

In  any  case  Bolshevism  was  not  conquered, 
for  it  has  been  better  able  to  survive  in  its 
formal  and  active  political  organization  than 
in  its  economic  program.  Involved  in  an 
entanglement  of  misery  and  disorganization, 
of  which  it  is  at  once  the  product  and  the 
cause,  Bolshevism  still  lives,  under  the  form 
of  an  oligarchy  which  strives  to  maintain  it- 
self in  power  at  any  cost,  and  inclines  more 
and  more  toward  a  militarism,  which  to-day 
serves  as  a  means  to  an  end,  but  which  to- 
morrow will  gain  the  preponderance  and  will 
dominate  the  whole  situation. 

But  in  its  very  degradation,  and  indeed 
because  of  this,  Bolshevism  will  not  cease  to 
be  a  peril  and  will  even  become  a  still  greater 
one.  Having  failed  in  the  field  of  produc- 
tion, for  according  to  common  report  there 
has  been  a  disastrous  falling  oi¥  in  this,  Bol- 
shevism seeks  to  maintain  itself  by  confused 
and  convulsive  efforts  as  a  political  force, 
striving  to  make  itself  felt  wherever  there 
exists  discontent  or  any  pretext  whatever  for 
discontent. 

This  Panslavism,  Panislamism,  national 
and  even  international  antitheses,  the  high 
cost  of  living,  dissatisfaction,  and  the  wild 
expectations  of  betterment  born  of  it — all 
these  ofiFer  a  favorable  field  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  movement,  which  in  Russia  is 
no  longer  communistic,  but  rather  bureau- 
cratic, and  outside  of  Russia  is  understood 
by  the  discontented  in  the  sense  of  their  own 
longings,  and  has,  therefore,  become  a  pow- 


erful element  in  disunion,  disorder,  and  pa- 
ralysis. Its  role  is  to  foment  jealousies  be- 
tween the  nations,  inducing  the  stronger  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  their 
neighbors;  and  meanwhile  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, loosely  attached  to  the  other  conditions 
of  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  which  has  lost 
much  of  its  force  through  an  artificial  ideal- 
ism, constitutes  an  indistinct  and  fluctuating 
background  of  theories  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 

No  country  has  suffered  more  from  this 
state  of  things  than  has  Italy.  Having 
emerged  victorious  from  the  war,  she  could 
have  sought  to  heal  the  wounds  it  had  in- 
flicted; but  unscrupulous  politicians,  who  had 
at  first  sought  to  build  their  fortunes  on  a 
defeat,  now  seek  to  found  them  on  the  suffer- 
ings and  troubles  left  by  the  war,  and  en- 
deavor by  all  possible  means  to  render  the 
reorganization  of  the  country  impossible,  by 
spreading  disorder  and  unrest.  Instead  of 
seeking  a  remedy  in  an  increased  industrial 
activity,  in  which  the  whole  land  woulq 
gradually  and  continuously  inprove  its  situa- 
tion, the  cure  is  to  be  a  social  upheaval,  mod- 
eled as  far  as  may  be  upon  that  of  Russia, 
of  that  Russia  which  has  become  the  type  of 
endemic  social  misery  and  disorganization. 

What  Italy  needs  to-day  is  the  restoration 
of  its  finances,  and  for  this  the  restoration 
of  discipline  in  the  nation's  life.  The  prin- 
ciple of  authority  has  weakened — that  prin- 
ciple which  must  be  the  foundation  of  any 
government,  autocratic,  democratic  capitalis- 
tic, or  communistic.  Without  it  no  national 
life  is  possible.  But  to-day,  in  Italy,  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  can  be  refused  with  im- 
punity; time-honored  functions  of  social 
order  can  be  arrested ;  revolution  can  be 
preached  and  organized ;  all  without  punish- 
ment, without  risk,  and  almost  without 
hindrance. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  commenting  on 
the  return  of  Giolitti  to  power,  asks  what 
can  be  expected  of  him,  in  view  of  his  pre- 
vious record,  and  he  declares  that  the  selec- 
tion of  him  as  leader  will  be  only  placing 
the  wolf  in  charge  of  the  flock. 

In  his  article  this  month  Mr.  Simonds 
alludes  to  the  inroads  of  Bolshevism  already 
noted  among  certain  Italian  groups.  It  is  a 
recognized  factor  in  Europe's  present  polit- 
ical crisis. 
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ITALY'S  "GRAND  OLD  MAN" 


^r^HE  return  to  the  premiership  of  the 
X  great  Italian  leader,  Giolitti,  marks  a 
distinct  reaction  against  the  extreme  policy 
advocated  in  Italy  during  and  after  the  war. 
A  very  favorable,  indeed  we  might  say  an 
enthusiastic,  appreciation  of  Giolitti's  quali- 
ties as  a  statesman  is  given  by  Cesare  degli 
Occhi  in  Rassegna  Nazionale.  The  writer 
sees  as  the  main  reason  for  his  restitution  to 
power  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  Liberal 
leader  who  was  opposed  to  the  war  and  to 
the  policy  of  the  men  who  favored  the  war. 
This  consistent  opposition  drew  upon  him 
the  hatred  of  the  war  party  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  even  accused  of  having  under- 
mined the  loyalty  of  the  Italian  army,  so  that 
the  crushing  defeat  at  Caporetto,  which 
threatened  Italy's  cause  with  destruction  in 
October,  1917,  was  asserted  to  have  been 
due  to  his  machinations. 

It  can  be  said  of  Giolitti  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  subject  Italy  to  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  that  he  saw  no  good  reason  for  her  en- 
tit'in^  the  dreadful  conflict  at  the  time.  In 
vie\^  of  her  Insufficient  resources  and  of  the 
guarantees  that  had  been  offered  by  Austria. 
Thus  his  opposition  to  the  war  in  1915  was 
due  to  reasons  principally,  perhaps  exclusive- 
ly, concerning  Italy.  Later,  when  he  saw 
the  reign  of  destruction  and  death  in  every 
land.  Including  the  one  dearest  to  him,  he 
realized  that  a  rapid  conclusion  of  the  war 
had  become  essential  both  for  the  nation  and 
for  humanity ;  he  realized  that  the  establish- 
ment of  guarantees  against  a  recurrence  of 
the  evils  secretly  prepared  in  diplomatic  and 
military  circles  was  a  duty  for  all  thinking 
and  conscientious  men.  If,  therefore,  Giol- 
littl's  patriotism  made  him  an  opponent  of 
the  war,  his  love  of  peace  caused  him  to  be- 
come an  internationalist. 

He  could  not  be  called  a  germanophlle. 
Had  he  been  one  he  would  have  expressed 
the  conviction  that  Italy  should  stand  by  her 
old  allies.  Neither  was  he  a  francophile,  for 
in  that  case  he  would  not  have  had  such  a 
lively  sense  of  the  consequences  resulting  for 
Italy  from  an  intervention  that  violated  her 
w^hole  foreign  policy,  and  proclaimed  her  ad- 
hesion to  the  Triple  Alliance  as  not  only 
foolish,  but  even  sinful,  although  this  adhe- 
sion had  never  been  seriously  opposed,  even 
by  those  who  took  the  power  into  their  hands 
In  1915.  He  was  not  against  France,  but 
for  Italy.  It  Is  precisely  on  account  of  his 
attitude  In  the  critical  days  of  May,   1915, 


GIOVANNI   GIOLITTI,    PREMIER   OF    ITALY 

(Signer  Giolitti  was  born  in  1843.  After  having  served 
for  some  time  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  he  became  in 
1889  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  the  following  year 
Minister  of  Finance,  but  his  policy  of  extreme  economy 
soon  brought  about  his  resignation.  He  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ministry  in  1892,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign in  the  following  year.  He  was  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  1901,  resigned  in  1903,  and  in  October  of 
that  year  formed  a  Ministry  of  his  own.  He  resigned 
in  1905,  but  was  again  Premier  from  1906  to  1909.  He 
was  again  in  office  from   1911   to   1914) 

before  Italy's  declaration  of  War  against 
Germany,  that  Giolitti's  return  to  power  is 
appreciated  In  France  and  in  England,  and 
wheresoever  the  belief  prevails  that  a  states- 
man whose  policy  has  been  coherent  and  con- 
sistent Is  better  worthy  of  trust  than  an 
intriguer  who  passes  from  one  camp  Into 
another,  regardless  of  alliances  or  of  plighted 
faith.  In  1915  his  first  and  only  thought 
was  to  serve  Italy,  and  to-day  he  Is  ready  to 
bring  his  country  the  help  of  his  high  moral 
character  and  his  political  insight,  matured 
and  deepened  during  his  prolonged  retire- 
ment. 

The  writer  terms  Giolitti  Italy's  "Grand 
Old  Man",  who  sees  things  only  In  their 
eternal  aspects.  His  personal  downfall  would 
have  no  terrors  for  him,  and  In  case  this 
should  become  imminent  there  Is  no  danger 
that  he  would  seek  to  prepare  by  Intrigues 
for  a  return  to  office. 
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ITALY'S  DISILLUSIONMENT 


THE  paper  by  M.  and  D.  Mirtil,  in  the 
Mercure  de  France  of  July  1st,  deserves 
close  study  on  several  sides.  With  frank- 
ness, and  yet  with  tact,  the  recent  causes  of 
irritation  between  France  and  Italy  are  dis- 
cussed ;  the  larger  underlying  community  of 
interests  is  duly  emphasized ;  the  chief  blame 
for  present  discomforts  that  are  avoidable  is 
shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  other  pair  of 
leading  allies  in  the  great  war,  England  and 
our  own  country — and  yet  there  is  no  word 
of  denunciation  for  anyone.  Furthermore, 
the  French  style  is  faultlessly  limpid  and  en- 
joyable, and  the  unity  of  a  graceful  essay 
binds  up  the  multifarious  detail  and  actually 
makes  it  easy  reading. 

Italy  is  so  generally  and  so  profoundly  em- 
bittered that  there  must  be  some  adequate 
reason,  and  even  some  justification.  Of 
course  it  is  useless,  there  as  elsewhere,  to 
repine  over  the  bygone  and  partly  mythical 
pre-war  times,  when  a  workman  on  5  lire 
(90  cents)  a  day  brought  up  a  happy  family 
and  was  on  the  lookout  for  good  invest- 
ments! But  now  it  is  really  difficult  for  him 
even  to  earn  his  Polenta.  And  the  rich  can 
hardly  find  butter,  cheese,  or  even  real 
Chianti,  at  any  price.  Coal  is  all  but  un- 
heard-of, and  Italy  is  not  all  sun-warmed, 
like  Naples  or  Rome.  Many  a  little  high- 
perched  town  in  the  Alps,  the  Apennines, 
even  on  Calabrian  hilltops,  is  shivering  as 
well  as  hungry!  Here  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  of  mines  and  factories  are  most 
frankly  condemned  for  their  niggardly  send- 
ings  of  coal.  ''What  good  can  Trieste  and 
Trent  do  us,  if  our  factories  are  idle  and  we 
are  starving?"  says  Italy.  But  it  is  also  said: 
"You  French  took  the  Saar  valley,  clearly 
German  territory,  not  to  mention  recovering 
all  that  was  your  own.  If  Alsace  were  de- 
nied you,  the  war  would  be  renewed.  But 
we  are  warned  off  from  Fiume." 

Against  France  in  particular,  however,  the 
great  grievance  is — Fiume.  Even  before 
D'Annunzio's  adventure,  the  Latin  troops 
had  clashed  there.  Since  the  native  ladies 
favored  their  Italian  kin,  the  French  officers 
escorted  into  the  city  Slavic  maids  and  ma- 
trons from  the  villages,  with  Croatian  rib- 
bons on  their  breasts.  Though  Croatia  and 
Serbia  now  form  one  kingdom  of  allies,  the 
memories  of  atrocities  in  the  Lombardy  cam- 
paigns make  the  Croats  themselves  still  as 
hateful  to  all  Italians  as  the  Brandcnbergers 
are  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  France. 


Incidentally  the  writers  bring  out  clearly 
the  all  but  unanimous  kindly  feeling  in  the 
whole  peninsula  toward  D'Annunzio.  He 
recalls,  for  them,  the  first  Garibaldi,  who, 
though  a  sort  of  glorified  condottiere  or  buc- 
caneer, won  for  the  house  of  Savoy  nearly 
half  their  kingdom.  D'Annunzio  may  be 
thwarted ;  he  will  never  be  punished.  Such 
at  least  is  the  implication. 

Another  digression,  touching  lightly  on 
the  delicate  problem  whether  French  or  Eng- 
lish should  cede  to  Italy  a  port  on  the  Red 
Sea  through  which  she  may  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  Abyssinia,  brings  out  more  clearly 
certain  grievances  in  Tunis.  Of  all  the  old 
Barbary  States  Tunis  is  nearest  to  Italy, 
which,  however,  intrenched  in  Tripoli,  has 
perhaps  forgiven  the  French  conquest  and 
"Regency"  in  Tunis.  But  Italians  are  very 
numerous  there — not  mere  laborers,  but  mer- 
chants, great  landholders,  and  educated  pro- 
fessional men.  And  France,  it  seems,  has 
tried,  like  Russia  in  Poland,  to  discourage 
the  use  of  any  language  or  culture  but  her 
own.  No  new  Italian  schools  may  be  opened. 
No  physician  may  practise  without  a  French 
diploma. 

Yet  even  from  this  just  grievance  the 
writers  return  to  Fiume.  That  city  was 
not  promised  to  Italy  at  the  London  confer- 
ence of  1915.  It  was  never  claimed  at  all 
by  the  Irredentists.  But  it  is  now  enthusi- 
astically Italian  in  its  desires.  The  nation 
has  set  its  heart  on  it.  The  new  rule  of  free 
choice  by  each  distinct  unit  is  invoked.  And 
here,  as  often,  the  attentive  reader  almost 
hears  an  illustrious  cis-Atlantic  name  not 
once  printed  on  these  pages.  Some  of  the 
President's  warmest  admirers  wonder  if  his 
dictation  as  to  Fiume's  fate  is  his  most  serious 
error  in   European  affairs. 

The  close  is  in  the  best  Parisian  taste: 


No  separate  interests  alienate  France  and  Italy. 
Both  issue  from  the  war  full  of  glory;  but  the 
disaster  is  so  great  that  no  material  advantage 
can  heal  their  wounds.  "No  more  flowers,  but 
actions!"  our  neighbors  cry.  Our  diplomatists 
and  governments  must  see  to  that.  The  two  peo- 
ples must  support  each  other's  claims,  and  we 
French  never  must  forget  that  in  1915,  when 
Russia  fell  back  in  Galicia,  our  neighbors 
promptly  and  nobly  flung  their  sword  into  the 
balance.  Italy  scorned  the  shameful  profits  of 
neutrality.  She  answered  the  call  of  blood,  and 
her  own  blood  has  flowed.  Thanks  to  her,  a 
million  Austro-Hungarians  were  withdrawn  from 
the  trenches  of  Lorraine  and  Champagne.  That 
event  must  assure  our  eternal  gratitude. 
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THE  SOLID  SOUTH:    STRENGTH  OR 

WEAKNESS? 


IN  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son (Miss.)  Clarion,  Mr.  Alfred  Stofer 
emphasizes  the  paradox  of  "a  Solid  South." 
He  says: 

The  South,  as  you  know,  and  as  I  know,  and 
as  the  politicians  of  both  the  great  parties  know, 
will  support  any  ticket  that  is  nominated  at  San 
Francisco.  Just  label  it  "Democratic"  and  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  following  States  will  un- 
doubtedly be  cast  for  the  two  candidates  trotted 
out  at  a  national  convention:  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  George,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Ark- 
ansas, and  Kentucky.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  "Blue  Grass"  State  now  has  a  Republican 
governor  who  was  elected  by  40,000  majority, 
local   issues   being  responsible   for  that   result. 

,  Apparently  taking  its  cue  from  this  letter, 
the  Southei'n  Review  (Asheville,  North 
Carolina)  has  sought  the  opinions  of  news- 
,  paper  editors  and  other  persons  familiar 
.with  conditions  in  the  South  on  the  question 
tpf  whether  the  system  of  single-party  control 
^s  as  a  whole  advantageous  to  the  States 
M'ithin  its  grasp. 

Most  of  the  contributors  to  this  sympo- 
sium take  the  ground  that,  whether  for  good 
or  ill,  the  Solid  South  is  a  necessity  for  se- 
curing the  dominance  of  the  white  race.  As 
Senator  John  Sharp  Williams,  of  Mississippi, 
puts  it: 

There  is  no  use  discussing  whether  the  solid 
South  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  one.  It  has 
probably  elements  of  both  strength  and  weakness. 
It  is  simply  a  necessity  now  and  will  remain 
for  some  time  to  come  a  necessity  for  the  security 


of   the    white    man's    civilization    and    social    life 
and  of  the  code  of  ethics  on  which  they  rest. 

Doctor  Charles  W.  Dabney,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  takes  issue  with 
those  who  believe  that  the  Solid  South  is 
necessary  because  of  the  negro.  Following 
are  his  reasons  for  seeing  in  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Solid  South  a  source  of 
actual  weakness : 

With  the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  with  the  passing  of  the  fear  of  negro 
domination,  the  chief  incentive,  the  imperative 
need  of  a  "Solid  South"  was  removed  forever. 
The  work  of  the  "Solid  South"  clears  the  way  for 
independent  political  action  by  the  men  of  the 
South.  It  Is  a  great  thing  to  set  men's  minds 
free,  and  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  two 
strong  parties  in  every  Southern  State.  The 
solidarity  of  the  South,  with  its  one-party  sys- 
tem, has  made  her  citizens  politically  inefficient. 
The  long  preponderance  of  the  one  party  has 
made  it  intolerant,  while  the  other  party  has  been 
reduced  to  an  organization  of  office-seekers,  which 
never  comes  to  life  until  time  for  a  Presidential 
nomination,  when  it  sweeps  together  its  ignorant 
understrappers  and  sells  them  to  the  highest  bid- 
ber  in  the  convention.  The  South  has  thus  not 
only  lost  much  of  its  constructive  influence  in 
national  affairs,  but  is  in  danger  of  losing  the 
political  ability  for  which  its  sons  were  famed  In 
the  past.  Now  that  the  way  is  open  to  do  so,  the 
men  of  the  South  should  strike  for  freedom  from 
the  political  rings  and  bosses  which  has  selfishly 
gripped  the  political  life  of  the  section.  What  we 
hope  to  see  Is,  not  partisan  advangtage  for  either 
of  the  great  political  parties,  but  independent 
thinking  and  action  by  the  voters  of  the  South. 
For  this  is  the  only  way  to  develop  a  free  and 
efficient  government. 


A  NEW  PAN-AMERICAN  RAILROAD 

ROUTE 


MORE  than  thirty  years  ago  the  Inter- 
continental Railway  Commission  laid 
out  a  route  for  a  proposed  Pan-American 
railroad,  running  through  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
thence  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
and  across  the  Andes  to  the  Argentine.  In 
Mexico  and  Guatemala  a  few  short  links  of 
this  intercontinental  line  have  been  built,  but 
in  South  America  practically  nothing  has 
been  done.  Now  comes  an  Argentine  engi- 
neer, Sefior  Briano,  with  a  plan  to  run  the 


railway  through  the  heart  of  the  South 
American  Continent,  instead  of  along  the 
western  coast,  and  through  much  territory  of 
which  comparatively  little  is  known.  As 
given  in  La  Nacion,  of  Buenos  Aires,  this  is 
the  outline  of  the  new  route: 

Having  crossed  the  mountain  range  of  Darlen, 
the  line  would  continue  to  Puerto  Wllches  on  the 
Magdalena  (In  Colombia)  and  then  over  the 
Great  Northern  Central  Railway  to  Bucara- 
manga,  then  turning  southwest  to  join  at  Tipar- 
quira  with  the  branch  to  Bogota.  From  this  cap- 
ital   the    line    would    run    through    the    plains    of 
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OLD  AND  NEW  ROUTES  OF  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  RAILROAD 

(Line  marked  1  is  old  route;  the  new  suggestion  is  line  marked  2) 


Caqueta  and  of  the  Meta  soon  crossing  the  river 
of  that  name. 

Leaving  Colombia  the  line  would  cross  the  ex- 
treme east  of  Peru,  reaching  the  port  of  Taba- 
tinga  on  the  Amazon.  From  Tabatinga  the 
Pan-American  road  would  continue,  using 
the  highest  ground  of  the  great  basin  to 
reach  the  port  of  San  Antonio  on  the  Madeira 
River,  where  it  would  join  up  with  the  Madeira- 
to-Marmora  line,  the  great  step  forward  in  the 
immensities  of  those  unexplored  regions,  whose 
length  is  364  kilometers.  This  line,  by  way  of  the 
Pan-American,  would  be  united  with  the  30,101 
kilometers  which  make  up  the  railway  system  of 
Brazil  by  means  of  the  line  already  constructed 
between  Corumba  and  Sao  Paulo,  ending  its  lack 
of  communication  and  isolation. 

From  San  Antonio  on  the  Madeira,  the  Pan- 
American  Railway  would  continue  southeastward 
through  the  western  plains  of  the  central  mass  of 
Brazil  which  are  800  meters  above  sea  level 
until  it  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  sixtieth 
meridian    west    of    Greenwich,    where    it    would 


turn  south  through  the  city  of 
Matto  Grosso,  continuing  then 
through  Bolivian  territory. 

The  proposed  line  would  cross 
the  following  rivers,  which  are 
navigable  for  steam  vessels  and 
are  so  many  natural  tributaries 
of  the  Pan-American  railway, 
also  receiving  products  trans- 
ported by  the  railway  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  their  transport  to 
foreign  markets:  Yutahy,  nav- 
igable for  800  kilometers; 
Yurua,  the  Teffe,  Catua,  Coary, 
Purus,  navigable  for  2600  kilo- 
meters to  the  cataracts  of  Hy- 
utanahan,  the  Madeira,  which 
constitutes  a  river  way  of 
6600  kilometers  clear  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  being 
formed  by  the  rivers  Beni,  Mar- 
mora and  Madre  de  Dios  and 
at  the  confluence  of  the  last  two 
has  a  width  of  1980  meters  and 
is  22  meters  deep. 

Bolivia  would  have  to  build 
the  Pan-American  line  only 
from  the  border  of  Brazil  to 
Paraguay,  following  the  six- 
tieth meridian,  more  or  less,  and 
it  would  join  up  with  the  pro- 
posed line  running  from  Sucre 
to  Puerto  Suarez  or  CoruHiba, 
passing  through  Santa  Clara. 
The  branch  from  Sucre  to  the 
Pan-American  would  have  a 
length  of  about  600  kilometers, 
and  from  there  to  Puerto  Suarez 
or  Corumba  is  300  kilometers. 
Thus  the  Bolivian  lines  would 
be  linked  up  with  those  of 
Brazil. 

After  crossing  the  eastern  sec- 
tion   of   Bolivia    from    north    to 
south  the  line  would  turn  south- 
east, following  the  Paraguay  to 
the     capital,      Asuncion.        The 
length   of   this    line    is    approxi- 
mately   480    kilometers    and    so 
situated  that  it  would  serve  the  whole  interior  of 
Paraguay    and    would    promote    the    development 
and  growth  of  its  various  regions. 

In  our  own  country  [Argentina]  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  construct  a  line  300  meters  long 
to  suppl}^  the  terminus  to  the  great  Pan-American 
railway,  which,  starting  from  Pilcomayo,  would 
end  at  Avia-Teray,  a  station  on  the  line  from 
Resistencia  to  Meta.  This  new  line  would  cross 
the  territory  of  Formosa,  joining  at  kilometers 
297  with  the  line  from  Formosa  to  Embarcacion 
and  along  the  Chaco  territory.  It  would  favor  a 
considerable  growth  of  those  rich  territories 
which  suffer  from  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
due  to  lack  of  means  of  communication.  The 
system  of  3455  kilometers  of  Uruguay  would  thus 
be  joined  with  the  Pan-American  railway  and 
with   the   lines   of  Paraguay   and   Brazil. 

Chile  would  be  linked  up  by  means  of  the  line 
that  Bolivia  should  construct  with  this  object 
passing  through  Cochabamba,  or  Sucre  and  Santa 
Cruz;  through  Argentine  lines  using  the  Trans- 
andine   line    and    through   the   lines   of   Peru. 
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THE  AWAKENING  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 


HOW  important  a  role  Latin  America 
plays  in  the  industrial  and  economic 
life  of  the  world  since  the  Great  War  is 
forcibly  and  convincingly  stated  in  the  Revue 
Mondiale  (Paris),  by  G.  Saint-Aubin. 
What  he  particularly  emphasizes  is  the 
French  lack  of  energy  and  enterprise  in  get- 
ting in  touch  with  the  Latin-American  Re- 
publics— a  field  so  rich  and  promising  in  the 
restoration  of  their  stricken  country. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  war,  the 
writer  says,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  resur- 
rection of  Latin  America.  Almost  a  negli- 
gible quantity  before  1914,  it  challenges  the 
attention  of  the  world  more  and  more  in  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  resumption  of  normal  conditions.  And 
already  a  feverish  activity  characterizes  the 
commercial  and  industrial  life  of  all  the  re- 
publics which  the  Old  World,  and  the 
United  States  as  well,  persistently  treated  as 
negligible  nations.  A  twofold  activity  is 
noticeable  among  them — one  tending  to  free 
th^m  from  dependence  upon  other  countries 
by  commercial  interchange  among  them- 
selves ;  the  other,  an  effort  to  conquer  a 
world  position  in  production  and  interna- 
tional commerce  by  exporting  their  products 
to  the  Old  World  and  to  the  United  States 
of  North  America. 

What  we  behold  in  this  connection  is  as 
varied  as  it  is  impressive.  Peru  sends  her 
ships  to  Panama  and  even  to  the  United 
States.  Brazil  is  notably  extending  hei  rela- 
tions with  the  latter.  Chile  has  penetrated 
to  the  Pacific  and  established  regular  connec- 
tions with  North  American  ports.  Venezuela 
has  accomplished  the  same  with  Sweden. 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  Argentina,  whose 
exports  go  into  all  the  countries  of  the  East- 
ern and  Western  Hemispheres?  Despite 
the  dearth  of  merchant  vessels,  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  vie  with  one  another  to 
extend  their  commercial  relations  with  that 
republic. 

The  present  scarcity  of  coal  and  wood 
calls  attention  In  the  first  place  to  the  forest 
wealth  of  southern  America.  The  half  of 
Paraguay  is  covered  by  vast  forests,  mostly 
of  very  hard  woods  which  would  be  of  Ines- 
timable service  In  reconstructing  the  devas- 
tated countries  of  Europe,  not  to  mention 
other  Industrial  uses. 

Petroleum,  which  Is  being  more  and  more 
substituted  for  coal,  Is  found  In  abundance  In 
Mexico.   While  its  production  In  the  United 


States  has  diminished  in  most  disquieting 
proportions,  all  hope  is  fixed  upon  the  Mexi- 
can pits,  whose  number  is  daily  increasing. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  United  States 
will  in  future  be  obliged  to  import  nearly  80 
per  cent,  of  that  production  to  supply  its 
normal  needs.  But  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  Mexico  could  take  the  place  of  the 
American  loss.  Experts  calculate  that  it  will 
be  able  to  furnish  the  world  with  about  a 
million  barrels  a  year.  At  present  it  pro- 
duces only  one-tenth  of  its  capacity,  owing 
to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  Bolivia, 
too,  promises  to  become  a  most  Important 
center  of  petroleum  production.  Near  the 
equatorial  frontier  rich  strata  have  been  dis- 
covered which  the  government  is  striving  to 
nationalize  in  order  to  withdraw  them  from 
the  grasp  of  the  powerful  petroleum  com- 
panies of  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Coal,  which  Is  becoming  Increasingly  rare 
in  Europe,  Is  most  abundant  in  southern 
Argentina  and  Chile ;  in  the  latter  the  annual 
product  amounts  to  many  million  tons.  Lack 
of  capital  has  hitherto  prevented  a  greater 
output,  but  the  financial  activity  already  dis- 
played in  Chile  by  International  capitalists 
will  result  In  multiplying  tenfold  the  Indus- 
trial and  mining  productivity  of  all  the  South 
American   republics. 

Remember,  above  all,  that  It  Is  Latin 
America  that  is  actually  supplying  most  of 
the  sugar  consumed  In  Europe.  The  govern- 
ment of  Argentina  by  a  decree  of  August, 
1919,  prohibited  Its  export,  but  It  has  been 
steadily  continued,  and  Peru  seconds  her  In 
that  line.  In  this  connection,  we  must  sig- 
nalize the  activity  of  Cuba.  Its  production 
of  sugar  has  doubled  In  the  last  decade,  and 
it  Is  hoped  that  It  will  soon  attain  six  mil- 
lion tons  yearly. 

A  number  of  other  products  of  prime  Im- 
portance for  Europe  are  to  be  found  in  the 
American  republics.  Let  us  note  here  the 
famous  nitrates  of  Chile,  which  have  already 
rendered  Inestimable  service  to  world  agri- 
culture. Argentina  exports  flax  In  great 
quantities;  thus  In  1919  It  exported  over 
830,000  tons.  Estimating  the  average  price 
of  a  ton  at  $300  Argentina  will  have  collect- 
ed 250,000,000  pesos  under  that  one  head! 
The  peso,  which  was  worth  only  about  2.20 
francs  before  the  war.  Is  worth  over  5  francs 
to-day.  One  can  thus  readily  realize  the 
wealth  of  resources  of  that  country  and  how 
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its  economic  and  financial  situation  may  be- 
come more  and  more  flourishing. 

Then  there  is  cotton,  with  which  the 
American  republics  can  supply  Europe ;  that 
of  Argentina  and  Peru  is  of  quite  remarkable 
quality,  rivaling  the  cotton  of  Egypt.  Ger- 
many has  been  the  principal  purchaser  of  late, 
importing  over  700,000  bales,  while  France 
has  bought  only  85,000. 

Turning  now  to  the  foodstuffs,  primarily 
wheat,  meat,  fats,  we  can  realize  to  what  an 
extent  the  provisioning-  of  the  Old  World 
depends  upon  Central  and  South  America. 
An  exceptional  animation,  therefore,  is  no- 
ticeable in  all  the  ports  of  the  Latin  republics. 
All  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  are  striving  to  enlarge 
their  base  of  operations,  and  are  sending, 
along  with  their  capital,  their  men  of  affairs. 
International  diplomacy,  consequently,  fills 
an  imposing  role — to  create  commercial  rela- 
tions of  increasing  magnitude  upon  a  basis  of 
political  amity.  The  United  States  signal- 
izes itself  particularly  in  that  respect,  for  its 
statesmen,  in  accord  with  its  men  of  affairs, 
are  aiming  at  the  triumph  of  Pan-American- 
ism. 


One  cannot,  the  writer  comments,  sufiR- 
ciently  deplore  French  policy  and  diplomacy 
in  regard  to  those  republics,  so  desirous  to  get 
in  close  touch  with  France,  which  attracts 
them  by  its  form  of  civilization  and  the  sym- 
pathy they  have  long  felt  for  it. 

Thus  our  diplomatic  Ineptitude  since  the  armis- 
tice has  diminished  the  sympathy  and  admiration 
which  Brazil  has  always  cherished  for  France. 
We  allow  the  Germanophile  element  to  get  the 
upper  hand,  to  wage  an  underhand  war  with  us, 
which  will  result  in  detaching  from  us  friends  of 
long  standing,  who  could  to-day  render  such 
great  service  to  France  in  her  desolation  and 
misery. 

We  must  at  all  costs  turn  our  attention  to 
our  commercial  relations  with  the  Latin  Re- 
publics. .  .  .  The  essential  thing  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  organization  of  a  regular  service 
between  the  French  ports  and  the  Pacific  coast 
of  South  America.  Starting  from  that  basis,  from 
which  we  would  be  able  to  renew  and  fortify 
the  former  ties  of  friendship,  we  would  gradually 
create  bonds  of  fraternal  solidarity  between 
France  and  Latin  America.  We  could  thereby 
find  in  the  first  place  the  most  efficacious  means 
of  diminishing  the  high  cost  of  living,  of  restor- 
ing our  material  prosperity,  which  would,  more- 
over, be  strengthened  by  the  influence  of  French 
thought  among  the  peoples  who  were  alv^ayg 
particularly   dear   to    us. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  UP  TO  DATE 


HAS  the  Panama  Canal  "made  good"? 
Six  years  have  now  passed  since  the 
Canal  was  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  A  suflficient  fund  of  experience  has, 
therefore,  accumulated  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whether  the  famous  waterway  is 
realizing  the  rosy  predictions  that  (along 
with  some  gloomy  ones)  attended  its  inau- 
guration. A  timely  resume  of  the  first  five 
years  of  the  operation  of  the  Canal  is  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Brown  in  the 
Geographical  Review  (New  York).  Mr. 
Brown's  verdict  is  distinctly  favorable.  He 
reminds  us  that  the  Canal  was  opened  for 
traffic  just  after  the  world  war  began,  but, 
in  spite  of  the  falling  ofif  in  commerce  due 
to  that  conflict,  it  became  a  paying  invest- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  actual  earnings 
before  the  armistice  was  signed.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  the  revenue 
earned  was  for  the  first  time  in  excess  of  the 
expenses,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
Canal  management  of  $697,556.23.  During 
the  next  fiscal  year  the  net  profits  amounted 
to  $241,822.21.     The  writer   says  further: 


Another  phase  of  the  canal  question  which  is 
most  amazing  is  the  transformation  of  the  zone 
from  a  pestilential  area  of  difficult  and  dangerous 
travel  to  a  land  where  the  death  rate  is  less  than 
that  of  some  of  our  large  cities,  as  well  as  to  a 
land  of  well-paved  roads  and  bountiful  crops. 
Some  of  these  results  have  been  beyond  the 
dreams  of  the  most  sanguine  adherents  of  canal 
construction,  and  the  history  of  the  last  few 
years  during  which  the  United  States  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  a  record  of  re- 
markable   achievements. 

Mr.  Brown  sets  forth  in  considerable  de- 
tail the  present  and  prospective  performance 
of  Gatun  Lake,  the  great  reservoir  which 
supplies  water  for  working  the  locks,  as  well 
as  for  running  the  hydro-electric  generating 
plant.  The  maximum  level  of  this  lake  is 
eighty-seven  feet  above  sea-level,  and  prac- 
tically all  water  above  eighty  feet  is  avail- 
able for  use.  It  was  estimated  that  the  avail- 
able water  not  used  during  the  dry  season  of 
1918  was  sufficient  to  provide  for  fifteen 
complete  lockages  a  day,  instead  of  the  daily 
average  of  six  and  one-half  actually  made. 
It  is  believed  that  by  conserving  the  amount 
of    water    furnished    to    the    hydro-electric 
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NEW  WORLD 

(Already  from  ten  to  fifteen  steamers  enter  this  port  every  day) 


plant,  the  upper  limit  of  lockages  might  be 
increased  to  thirty-six  a  day.  Increase  in 
traffic  may  eventually  make  it  necessary  to 
use  the  auxiliary  steam  plant  instead  of  the 
hydro-electric  plant  during  the  period  of 
minimum,  rainfall,  or  else  a  way  will  be 
found  to  impound  more  of  the  water  of  the 
rainy  season  which  is  now  lost  by  spillway 
discharges. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  vessels  pass- 
ing through  the  canal  were  from  the  United 
States;  30  per  cent,  were  British;  6  per  cent. 
Norwegian;  5  per  cent.  French;  and  4.5  per 
cent.  Chilean;  the  rest  were  mainly  Japanese, 
Danish,  and  Peruvian.  The  gross  tonnage  was 
7,876,703.  For  1914  the  gross  tonnage  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal  was  26,866,340. 

SLIDES 

The  canal  up  to  July  1,  1919,  has  been  closed 
by  obstructions  due  to  slides  242  days  out  of  a 
possible  1537  days.  Of  this  time  210  days  were 
a  consecutive  period,  lasting  from  September  18, 
1915,  to  April  15,  1916.  Of  the  entire  length  of 
the  canal,  about  35  miles  between  mean  tide 
levels,  only  the  portion  between  the  Pedro  Miguel 
locks,  the  highest  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  Bas 
Obispo,  near  Gatun  Lake,  is  subject  to  slides. 
This  cut  across  the  highest  part  of  the  Isthmus, 
formerly  called  Culebra  Cut  and  now  officially 
called  the  Gaillard  Cut  after  the  late  David 
Du  Bose  Gaillard,  one  of  the  leading  engineers 
of  the  canal,  passes  through  rock  8^  miles;  and 
of  the  Gaillard  Cut  only  about  2800  feet  at 
Culebra  Hill  and  2000  feet  at  Cucaracha  Hill 
have  been  troublesome  slide  locations.  Two  and 
one-half  per  cent,  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
canal,  therefore,  or  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
Gaillard  Cut,  constitutes  the  length  affected  by 
slides. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  June  30, 
*1917,  in  summing  up  the  report  on  slides,  it  Is 
found  that  the  Cucaracha  slide  became  active 
late  in  August,  1916,  and  traffic  was  suspended 
through  the  canal  for  a  period  of  eight  days  end- 
ing September  7;  and  that  the  Culebra  slide  was 
fairly  active  during  the  year,  but  was  not  suffi- 


ciently so  to  close  the  canal,  except  for  two  days, 
January   10   and    11,    1917. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1918,  the  Cucaracha  slide  is  reported  to  have 
been  at  no  time  a  menace  to  navigation,  and  the 
Culebra  slide,  although  it  continued  its  action, 
did  not  at  any  time  close  the  channel  or  delay 
shipping.  There  is  a  promise  of  making  this 
district  permanently  free  from  slides  by  a  small 
(in  comparison  with  what  has  been  removed) 
additional  amount  of  earth  removal.  During  this 
year  another  unstable  region  near  West  Culebra 
menaced  navigation,  but  the  trouble  was  dis- 
covered and  remedied  before  becoming  serious. 
No  "difficulty  in  maintaining  full  width  and 
depth  of  the  channel  in  the  Culebra  slide  region" 
is  the   report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,   1919. 

In  concluding  this  survey  of  the  slides.  It  is 
safe  to  assert  that  accidents  to  the  canal  from 
this  cause  may  be  confidently  expected  to  be  fewer 
and  fewer.  It  would  be  fortunate,  indeed,  if  no 
further  blockage  of  the  waterway  by  slides  were 
to  be  recorded ;  but  this  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
hope  for.  The  canal  is  not  yet  out  of  danger 
from  this  cause  of  obstruction,  but  It  is  apparently 
out  of  danger  of  a  prolonged  period  of  closing. 

EARTHQUAKES 

The  entire  Isthmus  is  in  an  area  subject  to 
seismic  disturbances,  and  the  threat  of  a  severe 
earthquake  hangs  over  the  whole  Canal  Zone. 
It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  expectable  damage 
in  case  of  a  severe  earth  shake.  The  records 
during  the  last  few  years  demonstrate  little  more 
than  the  fact  that  earth  shakes   are  common. 

The  marvelous  transformation  wrought  in 
health  conditions  on  the  Isthmus  under  the 
American  regime  is  a  matter  of  familiar  his- 
tory. On  the  present  sanitary  situation  the 
writer  says: 

The  labor  expended  In  accomplishing  this  won- 
derful result  has  been  large,  and  It  is  only 
maintained  by  vigilance  and  untiring  care.  Dur- 
ing 1918,  for  instance,  bubonic  plague  raged  along 
the  South  American  coast  from  Valparaiso  north- 
ward ;  yellow  fever  was  spreading  through 
Guayaquil   and   the  surrounding  country;    small- 
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LIFTING  A    MOTORBOAT   FROM   LOCK  TO  LOCK  BY 

DERRICKS 

(It  is  a  waste  of  power  to  operate  the  locks  themselves 
for  small  boats) 

pox  broke  out  in  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  and  in 
Cartagena,  Colombia;  and  the  plague  was  ram- 
pant in  Venezuela.  All  these  places  were  points 
of  call  for  vessels  bound  through  the  canal,  yet 
no  case  of  plague,  smallpox,  or  yellow  fever  was 


reported  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  quarantine 
stations  protecting  the  entrances  to  the  canal  are 
sufficient  safeguards  against  all  these  conditions. 
The  tables  of  quarantine  service  show  for  the 
ports  of  Panama  and  Colon  for  1919  that  174,194 
persons  were  inspected,  6882  persons  vaccinated, 
and  17,254  persons  held  in  quarantine.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  there  is 
some  danger  of  contracting  disease  in  the  pas- 
sages to  the  canal  (increasing  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  calls  the  vessel  makes)  and  that 
there  is  very  little  danger  from  contagious  dis- 
eases in  the  canal  district.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
the  efficiency  of  this  service  that  the  influenza, 
which  swept  the  world  during  the  last  months  of 
1918,  was  little  felt  in  the  Canal  Zone;  this  was 
due  probably  to  the  special  quarantine  against 
influenza. 

With  the  eradication  of  the  dreaded  tropical 
diseases  from  the  Isthmus,  the  Canal  Zone  and 
its  neighborhood  should  attract  settlers;  par- 
ticularly as  the  opportunities  for  raising  tropical 
products  appear  alluring.  During  1917  Panama 
City  alone  exported  bananas  to  the  value  of  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars;  coconuts  to  the 
value  of  three-fourths  of  a  million;  balata,  half 
a  million;  hides,  a  third  of  a  million;  and  many 
other  native   products   in   smaller  values. 


THE  "RESOLUTE'S"  SKIPPER 


READERS  of  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  international  yacht  races,  sailed  off 
Sandy  Hook  in  July,  may  have  heen  more  or 
less  impressed  by  the  name  of  the  American 


(c)  Paul  Tlii.iii|j.i<jii 

CHARLES    FRANCIS    ADAMS 


defender's  skipper,  but  probably  few  realized 
that  the  Charles  Francis  Adams  whose  skill 
and  seamanship  decided  that  the  Americas 
Cup  should  be  retained  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  is  the  great-great-grandson  of  one 
President  and  the  great-grandson  of  another. 

In  an  editorial  tribute  to  this  scion  of  the 
Adams  tribe  the  New  York  Times  directs 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  Is  the  first  of  his 
line  to  become  active  in  the  Wall  Street  of 
Boston,  /.  e.,  State  Street.  Not  only  is  he 
Treasurer  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard 
University,  but  he  Is  at  present  a  director  of 
more  than  fifty  corporations,  and,  according 
to  the  Times,  ''he  has  the  art  of  making 
money  as  thoroughly  as  that  of  making  sail." 

Mr.  Adams  is  the  son  of  that  John 
Quincy  Adams  who  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  elder  Charles  Francis,  Minister  to  Eng- 
land in  our  Civil  War.  Concerning  John 
Quincy  H.,  the  Ti??ies  remarks: 

He  might  have  been  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
Mr.  Cleveland's  second  term,  but  he  hated  office. 
To  undoubted  talents  he  added  a  quality  in  which 
the  Adams  family  has  been  thought  to  be  de- 
ficient, the  art  of  making  himself  agreeable  and 
popular  even  among  his  political  opponents.  So, 
by  his  own  whim  or  wisdom,  the  modern  Adams 
best  equipped  for  public  life  missed  more  than 
a  local  fame.  He,  too,  was  a  yachtman;  and 
he  used  to  lacerate  the  feelings  of  the  primitive 
Quincy  of  fifty  years  ago  by  sailing  on  Sundays. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 
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PEACE-TIME  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
POISONOUS  GASES 


A  PROBLEM  with  which  our  army  had 
to  deal  during  the  world  war  was  one 
that  perennially  confronts  a  large  part  of  the 
population  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  civilian 
aspects  of  the  problem  are  more  complex  than 
the  military.  The  number  of  poisonous  gases 
used  by  the  Germans  was  small  compared 
with  the  number  of  those  that  constitute 
sources  of  more  or  less  serious  danger  in  a 
multitude  of  industries.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
experts  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  who  devoted  their  talents  during  the 
war  to  the  designing  of  gas-masks  for  the 
soldiers,  should  now  be  engaged  in  problems 
of  gas  defense  in  behalf  of  industrial  workers. 
Such  problems  absorb  much  of  the  energy  of 
the  Bureau's  experiment  station  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Two  articles  on  the  work  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  doing  in  this  line  have  appeared 
in  the  Scientific  American;  one  last  October, 
and  the  other,  by  S.  H.  Katz,  in  a  current  is- 
sue. Mr.  Katz  is  a  chemist  connected  with 
the  work  in  question. 

The  gas-mask,  itself,  has  found  a  great 
variety  of  peace-time  uses.  The  earlier  ar- 
ticle above  mentioned  says: 

Examples  of  such  uses  are  in  cleaning  out  the 
Gay-Lussac    towers,    niter-pots    and    chambers    of 


sulfuric  acid  plants.  Good  protection,  it  has 
been  found,  is  also  given  workmen  by  the  masks 
against  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  sulfur  dioxide, 
and  they  have  proven  very  useful  in  pyrite  smelt- 
ing and  roasting  operations.  A  large  industrial 
demand  for  the  gas  masks  has  emanated  from 
the  workers  in  plants  using  chlorine  and  chloride 
of  lime,  as  for  example  factories  using  bleaching 
material,  pulp  and  paper  factories,  chlorination 
operations,  and  water  purifications.  There  have 
also  been  numerous  inquiries  from  workmen  and 
employers  regarding  the  use  of  army  gas  masks 
for  protection  against  various  organic  vapors. 
Trial  has  proven  the  mask  useful  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  fluid  did  not  have  excessively  high 
vapor  pressure.  Successful  test  was  made  by 
the  workers  at  a  by-product  coke  plant,  in  en- 
tering a  large  benzol  washer  immediately  after 
it  had  been  emptied.  Workers  in  rubber  fac- 
tories have  used  the  mask  with  effect  against 
such  volatile  solvents  as  carbon  disulfide,  carbon 
tetrachloride,  and  sulfur  chloride.  Man^-^  uses  of 
this   nature   could   be   cited. 

But  the  largest  demand  so  far  for  army  gas 
masks  has  arisen  from  city  fire  departments. 
The  need  of  a  simple  smoke-filter  has  been  a 
long-felt  one  in  fighting  fires.  Many  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  gas  mask  is  an  ef- 
fective smoke  protector.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
operative  against  the  carbon  monoxide  met  some- 
times in  fires.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  very  useful  for  protection  from 
smoke   and  chemical   fumes  alone. 

Railroad  engineers  and  firemen,  in  passing 
through  long  smoke-  and  gas-filled  tunnels,  have 
frequently  felt  the  need  of  protection ;  and  re- 
cent experiments  by  some  of  them  with  army  gas 
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masks   have   demonstrated   that   they  fill    the   bill 
satisfactorily. 

The  regular  army  gas-mask  was  designed 
for  giving  protection  against  the  various 
gases  used  in  warfare,  and  maximum  protec- 
tion against  individual  gases  was  naturally 
sacrificed  to  general  protection,  against  a 
large  number.  In  developing  masks  for  in- 
dustrial use,  they  have,  as  a  rule,  been  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  particular  kinds  of 
dangerous  gas  found  in  each  industrj^  One 
of  the  most  successful  and  widely  used  is  the 
modification  of  the  army  mask  designed  for 
protecting  from  ammonia  fumes.  Ammonia 
refrigerating  plants  are  very  numerous,  and 
in  such  establishments  leaks  are  of  common 
occurrence. 

On  the  whole,  the  army  gas  mask,  now  that 
its  service  in  war  is  done,  is  rapidly  finding  its 
proper  place  in  the  industries.  It  has  not  yet 
met  all  the  requirements,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  workmen  must  wear  it  for  long  periods 
of  time;  experience  has  shown  that  they  simply 
will  not  keep  any  kind  of  a  mask  on  continuously 
if  they  can  possibly  get  along  without  it.  But 
for  short  periods  and  in  emergencies  it  has 
proven  very  useful,  and  there  is  every  indication, 
now  that  its  possibilities  are  generally  understood, 
that  much  improvement  in  design  for  industrial 
use  may  be   expected. 

The  development  of  oxygen-breathing  ap- 
paratus was  an  important  part  of  the  ex- 
perimental work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
long  before  the  war,  and  this  work  is  being 
continued.  Recently  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  making  the  materials  of  breathing- 
bags  impermeable  to  gasoline  vapors  and 
other  vapors  and  gases. 

The  Bureau  Is  much  interested,  at  present, 
in  the  novel  idea  of  using  strong  smells  to 
warn  miners  of  dangerous  conditions  in  a 
mine.     Mr.  Katz;  w^rites: 


At  the  mine  of  the  Butte  and  Superior  Mining 
Company,  Butte,  Montana,  the  idea  was  conceived 
of  putting  an  odorous  substance  in  the  intake  of 
an  air  compressor  to  force  the  odor  through  the 
air  pipes  into  all  parts  of  a  mine.  The  odor 
when  noticed  by  miners  would  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  leave  the  mine  when  danger  arose.  It  was 
found  that  only  a  few  minutes  were  needed  for 
the  very  disagreeable  odor  of  valeric  acid  to 
pass  with  the  compressed  air  to  all  parts  of  the 
mine.  Mining  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
became  interested  in  this  method  of  warning  by 
odors  and  at  their  suggestion  an  investigation  of 
stenches  for  use  as  mine  warnings  was  under- 
taken at  the  industrial  gas  laboratory.  Tests 
were  made  on  twenty-four  different  stenches  and 
odors  with  an  apparatus  devised  for  smelling  the 
intensities  of  odors  of  chemicals  at  different  con- 
centrations in  air.  Five  different  degrees  of  in- 
tensity were  adopted,  designated  as  (1)  detect- 
able, (2)  faint,  (3)  quite  noticeable,  (4)  strong, 
(5)  very  strong.  The  intensity  of  odor  at  any 
concentration  as  measured,  of  course,  depended 
on  the  sensibility  and  judgment  of  the  operator, 
but  the  method  proved  quite  satisfactory.  Carbon 
tetrachloride,  chloroform  and  ether  had  the  least 
odor,  probably  due  to  their  anesthetizing  action 
on  the  olfactory  nerves.  Butyl  mercaptan,  ethyl 
mercaptan,  amyl  acetate  and  butyric  acid  proved 
best  for  mine  warnings  after  actual  tests  in 
mines.  The  installations  needed  to  inject  the 
stenches  into  mines  through  the  compressed  air 
lines  are  cheap  and  easily  installed.  Some  are 
now  in  place  at  large  metal  mines.  They  have 
been  tested  experimentally,  but  so  far  have  not 
been  used  in  a  necessary  warning.  When  tlje 
information  on  this  method  of  warning  is  more 
generally  Imparted  the  number  of  mines  equipped 
to  use  it  will  undoubtedly  increase. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  use  of 
stenches  to  some  city  fuel-gas  supplies,  such 
as  blue  water-gas  and  natural  gas.  In  order 
to  warn  persons  of  the  presence  of  the  gas 
should  It  escape  from  leaks ;  thus  preventing 
asphyxlations  and  explosions,  besides  over- 
coming a  considerable  loss  of  gas  that  now 
occurs  In  distribution. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

TIMELY  DISCUSSIONS 


History  of  the  World  War.  By  Frank  H. 
Simonds.  Published  for  the  Review  of  Reviews 
Company  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  Vol. 
V.    422  pp.     111. 

This  is  the  final  volume  of  Mr.  Simonds'  his- 
tory, the  publication  of  which  was  begun  shortly 
after  the  armistice.  Readers  of  this  Review  have 
been  made  so  familiar  with  Mr.  Simonds'  methods 
as  a  historian  of  the  war  through  his  articles 
published  monthly,  with  only  one  or  two  inter- 
ruptions, during  the  past  six  years  that  a  detailed 
review  of  his  work  seems  unnecessary  in  this 
place.  Mr.  Simonds  had  been  a  careful  and  en- 
thusiastic student  of  military  science  for  many 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  had 
made  himself  especially  at  home  in  those  regions 
which  were  to  be  overrun  and  fought  over  by 
great  armies  in  the  years  1914-18.  His  unusual 
equipment  as  a  military  historian  was  everywhere 
rfecognized  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  re- 
markable series  of  articles  in  this  Review.  The 
pi'eisent  volume  marks  the  culmination  of  his  bril- 
liant account  of  the  Allied  campaigns.  He  tells 
with  dramatic  vividness  the  full  story  of  Ameri- 
can participation,  and  all  that  he  writes  is  based 
upon  close  personal  observation  on  the  battle- 
ground. 

The  Art  of  Fighting.  By  Rear-Admiral 
Bradley  A.  Fiske.  The  Century  Company.  382 
pp.     Ill 

Admiral  Fiske  is  no  more  eager  than  the  veriest 
pacifist  to  have  war  perpetuated  in  the  world, 
but  at  present,  and  as  it  seems  probable  for  some 
time  to  come,  armies  and  navies  must  be  main- 
tained, and  these  cannot  give  the  desired  pro- 
tection to  their  respective  countries  unless  they 
are  designed  and  operated  on  principles  that  are 
the  outgrowth  of  experience.  Admiral  Fiske  has 
tried  to  impart  this  knowledge  in  simple  lan- 
guage. His  book  begins  with  a  discussion  of 
fighting  between  individual  men,  traces  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  art  of  war  from  that 
stage  to  the  present,  and  shows  that,  although  the 
weapons  and  methods  of  war  have  changed,  the 
same  principles  that  govern  the  fight  between  two 
savages,  or  two  primeval  tribes,  govern  modern 
battles  between  the  greatest  fleets  or  armies. 

Mexico  in  Revolution.  By  V.  B  1  a  s  c  o 
Ibanez.  Translated  by  Arthur  Livingston  and 
Jose  Padin.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     245  pp. 

The  author  of  the  'Tour  Horsemen  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse" happens  to  be  one  of  the  few  Spaniards 
of  distinction  who  have  recently  visited  the 
United  States.  That  he  should  prove  to  be  a 
journalist  as  well  as  a  novelist  occasioned  some 
surprise  among  his  admirers  in  this  country.  His 
visit    to    Mexico    was     distinctly     a    journalistic 


enterprise,  the  outcome  of  which  was  a  series  of 
articles  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  and  other 
important  newspapers  and  now  brought  out  in 
book  form.  Besides  possessing  the  advantage 
which  any  intelligent  Spaniard  would  have  in 
observing  a  Latin-American  country,  Senor 
Blasco  Ibanez  is  gifted  with  a  "nose  for  news" 
and  an  unusual  ability  to  give  literary  form  to 
hie  observations  and  impressions.  In  short,  he 
is  a  first-rate  reporter.  He  employed  his  time  in 
Mexico  to  good  advantage. 

The   Advancing   Hour.  By  Norman  Hapgood. 

Boni  &  Liveright.     262  pp. 

Mr.  Hapgood  represents  an  important  section 
of  modern  public  opinion — the  so-called  Liberal 
element.  Taking  into  account  his  point  of  view, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  an  editor  of  Mr.  Hap- 
good's  experience  should  entitle  one  of  his  chap- 
ters "The  Blockade  of  Thought."  In  dealing 
with  the  question  of  Bolshevism  he  strongly  con- 
demns the  policy  of  the  Entente  Allies  and  de- 
clares that  the  future  of  Russia  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  the  future  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  gives  much  space  to  the  practical  workings 
of  cooperation  and  to  the  various  economic  re- 
forms proposed  by  Liberals.  ' 

Everybody's  World.     By     Sherwood     Eddy. 

George  H.  Doran  Company.    273  pp. 

A  discussion,  from  the  standpoint  of  world 
Christianity,  of  post-war  conditions  in  the  Near 
East,  Russia,  Japan,  China,  and  India,  with  a 
chapter  on  the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  and  Anglo-Saxon  responsibility  to 
the  world.  The  book  is  the  result  of  a  tour 
around  the  world  in  1919.  Mr.  Eddy  had  pre- 
viously spent  fifteen  years  in  India,  several  years 
in  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  had  visited  Russia. 
During  the  closing  months  of  the  war  he  was  with 
the  soldiers  on  the  British,  French  and  American 
fronts. 

The    New    Frontier.       By      Guy      Emerson. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company.     314  pp. 

A  study  of  what  the  author  terms  "The  Ameri- 
can Liberal  Spirit"  and  its  application  to  modern 
problems.  The  message  of  the  book  was  fore- 
shadowed in  a  remark  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
quoted  in  the  preface  by  Professor  Hazen:  "The 
destiny  of  this  country  is  great  and  liberal. 
Nothing  is  impracticable  to  this  nation  which  it 
shall  set  itself  to  do."  The  author  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New 
York  City  and  former  publicity  director  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  Campaigns  in  the  second  Federal 
Reserve  District. 

Helping  Men  Own  Farms.  By  Professor 
Elwood  Mead.     Macmillan.     228  pp.     111. 

Mr.   Elwood   Mead's   ideas  on   government   aid 
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in  land  settlement,  particularly  as  embodied  in 
the  California  system,  were  set  forth  by  him  in 
an  article  contributed  to  this  Review  in  March, 
1919.  This  discussion  is  expanded  and  illustrated 
in  the  present  volume,  which  contains  important 
statistical  and  documentary  material.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  book  Mr.  Mead  has  drawn 
freely  on   Australian   experience. 

Labor  and  the  Employer.  By  Samuel 
Gompers.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Hayes  Rob- 
bins.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     320  pp. 

With  its  companion  volume,  "Labor  and  the 
Common  Welfare,"  this  book  gives  a  complete  re- 
view of  American  social  problems  as  Mr.  Gom- 
pers has  known  them  during  the  past  thirty-five 
years.  As  the  leading  exponent  of  American 
trade  unionism,  Mr.  Gompers  must  always  com- 


mand the  attention  of  students  and  publicists,, 
whether  or  not  his  views  are  in  all  matters  ac- 
ceptable. This  compilation  of  his  writings  and 
addresses  is  especially  useful  at  a  time  when  the 
root  questions  concerning  unionism  are  under 
sharp  discussion. 

The    Great   Steel   Strike   and   Its   Lessons. 

By  William  Z.  Foster.     With  an  Introduction  by 

John  A.   Fitch.     B.  W.  Huebsch.     265   pp.     111. 

The  story  of  the  steel-workers'  fight  for  organ- 
ization and  union  recognition  in  1919.  An  intro- 
duction is  supplied  by  Mr.  John  A.  Fitch,  of  the 
Survey  staff,  who  pronounces  it  "remarkably  dis- 
passionate upon  the  whole,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  author  was  not  only  an  actor  in  the 
events  he  describes,  but  the  storm  center  of  a 
country-wide  campaign  of  slanderous  falsehood.'* 
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The  Life  of  General  William  Booth.  By 
Harold  Begbie.  Macmillan.  Vol.  I.  446  pp. 
111.     Vol.  II.     465   pp.     111. 

This  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army 
is  sure  to  be  widely  read  in  the  United  States, 
not  only  because  it  is  the  story  of  a  unique  and 
even  heroic  career,  but  even  more  for  its  count- 
less references  to  other  personalities  throughout 
the  world.  General  Booth's  wife,  sons  and 
daughters  form  a  group  of  figures  in  the  religious 
history  of  our  time  hardly  less  notable  than  that 
of  the  General  himself.  Mr.  Begbie  has  done 
well  to  amplify  his  account  of  the  family  life  of 
the  Booths.  The  book  throughout  abounds  in  the 
quality  of  human  interest,  and  the  letters  of  Gen- 
eral Booth  and  his  wife  form  a  remarkable  rev- 
elation of  domestic  happiness.  The  wife,  Cath- 
erine Booth,  known  everywhere  as  the  "Mother  of 
the  Salvation  Army,"  died  in  1890.  The  General 
survived  her  twenty-two  years. 

"Pussyfoot"  Johnson.  By  F.  A.  McKenzie. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Gren- 
fell.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     193  pp.     111. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  concerning 
Mr.  William  E.  Johnson  as  temperance  crusader 
and  reformer,  nobody  has  denied  his  courage, 
his  sportsmanship,  or  his  inherent  good-nature. 
These  qualities  alone  have  endeared  him  to  thou- 
sands of  Americans  and  Englishmen.  In  this 
little  book  Mr.  McKenzie  describes  him  as  a 
man  among  men  and  tells  the  story  of  a  career 
by   no   means  devoid   of   incident   or   adventure. 

The  Ordeal  of  Mark  Twain.  By  Van  Wyck 
Brooks.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     267  pp. 

This  book  is  primarily  a  psychological  study 
and  yet  it  is  full  of  biographical  detail  related 
to  the  career  of  Mark  Twain,  and  supplements 
he  famous  biography  written  by  Mr.  Paine. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  Mr.  Brooks 
did    not    undertake    this    task    in    the    spirit    of    a 


chronicler.  He  started,  rather,  with  the  aim  of 
offering  a  logical  explanation  of  Mark  Twain's 
well-known  tendency  to  pessimism.  To  satisfy 
his  own  mind  Mr.  Brooks  seems  to  have  adopted 
a  thesis  which  he  feels  bound  to  support  by  in- 
genious and  plausible  argument.  As  a  clever 
and  brilliant  application  of  critical  methods  to  a' 
literary  career,  the  book  has  few  equals  in  Amer-  ^  <. 
lean  literature.  ■ 

The  Life  of  James  McNeill  Whistler.     By     ' 

E.  R.   and  J.  Pennell.     Philadelphia.     J.  B.  Lip- 

pincott  Company.     454  pp.     111. 

This  is  the  revised  sixth  edition  of  the  author- 
ized biography  of  Whistler.  Since  the  original 
publication  in  two  volumes  in  1908  the  authors 
have  been  collecting  and  verifying  documents, 
and  have  received  numerous  suggestions  and 
statements  of  fact.  The  new  edition,  therefore, 
contains  new  materials  in  the  text  as  well  as  new 
illustrations,  which  include  more  than  one  hun- 
dred reproductions  of  the  artist's  works.  In  the 
City  of  Washington  there  are  the  two  principal 
collections  of  Whistler's  works — that  of  the  late 
Charles  L.  Freer,  in  the  National  Museum,  and 
the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

German  Leaders  of  Yesterday  and  To-day. 

By  Eric  Dombrowski.      D.  Appleton  &   Company. 

335  pp. 

As  political  editor  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  the 
author  of  this  book  has  been  closely  associated 
with  many  of  the  men  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  been  prominent  during  the  past  four 
years  in  (}ermany.  In  this  series  of  brief  sketches 
he  portrays  these  leaders  as  he  has  known  them. 
Some  of  the  sketches  are  satirical  and  frankly 
inimical.  Almost  all  are  enlightening  and  amus- 
ing. The  outspoken  independence  of  the  Tage- 
blatt and  its  editors  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  war- 
time Germany. 
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In  the  Days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  By 
Mary  Caroline  Crawford.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  and  Company.     321  pp.  111. 

In  connection  with  the  tercentenary  celebrations 
of  this  year  and  next  this  account  of  the  settle- 
ment in  early  days  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  is 
especially  welcome.  One  good  feature  of  Miss 
Crawford's  book  is  its  repeated  harking  back  to 
contemporary  writings,  both  official  and  unofficial. 
The  whole  story  of  Plymouth,  as  she  relates  it, 
has  an  authoritative  basis. 

Young  People's  History  of  the  Pilgrims. 
By  William  Elliot  Griffis.  Houghton  Miffin  Com- 
pany.    353  pp.     111. 

Another  valuable  Pilgrim  book  of  the  present 
year  is  the  "Young  People's  History,"  by  Dr. 
Griffis,  who  has  for  many  years  been  interested 
in  the  Pilgrims'  sojourn  in  Holland,  and  is  prob- 
ably as  well  informed  on  the  details  of  that  epi- 
sode in  Pilgrim  history  as  any  living  American. 
In  the  closing  pages  of  Dr.  Griffis'  book  is  a  valu- 
able chronology. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Southwest.  By 
Archibald  Henderson.  The  Century  Company. 
395  pp.     111. 

Here  Dr.  Henderson  relates  the  romantic  and 
thrilling  story  of  the  early  pioneers  into  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  during 
the  Matter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
short,  it  is  the  epic  of  the  westward  movement  in 


which  Daniel  Boone  figured  as  the  typical  hero 
and  the  first  stage  of  our  national  life  had  its 
beginning. 

The  Red  Man's  Continent.  By  Ellsworth 
Huntington.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
183  pp.     111. 

The  Spanish  Conquerors.  By  Irving  Ber- 
dine  Richman.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press.     238  pp.     111. 

Crusaders  of  New  France.  By  William 
Bennett  Munro.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press.     237  pp.     111. 

The  Conquest  of  New  France.  By  George 
M.  Wrong.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press.     246  pp.     111. 

The  "Chronicles  of  America"  series  contains 
several  volumes  having  to  do  chiefly  with  condi- 
tions in  primitive  America.  One  of  these,  "The 
Red  Man's  Continent,"  by  Ellsworth  Hunting- 
ton, gives  more  attention  than  is  customary  in 
books  of  this  class  to  the  physical  basis  and  back- 
ground of  American  history.  Stress  is  laid  on 
the  influence  of  geographical  conditions,  thus  giv- 
ing a  fresh  treatment  to  an  old  topic.  In  "The 
Spanish  Conquerors,"  by  Irving  B.  Richman,  the 
"Crusaders  of  New  France,"  by  William  B. 
Munro,  and  "The  Conquest  of  New  France,"  by 
George  M.  Wrong,  are  traced  the  early  stages 
of  European  exploration,  adventure  and  conquest 
on  the  American  Continent. 


A  GROUP  OF  NOTABLE  REFERENCE 

BOOKS 


The    New   International   Year   Book,    1919. 

Editor,    Frank    Moore    Colby.      Dodd,    Mead    & 

Company.     791   pp.     111. 

Nearly  two  years  after  the  armistice  the  com- 
pilers of  statistics  for  the  year  books  still  have 
serious  difficulty  in  getting  data  from  large  parts 
of  the  earth's  area  that  were  formerly  regarded 
as  "civilized."  Unable  to  put  trust  in  the  con- 
flicting versions  of  the  news  as  it  is  published 
from  day  to  day,  from  Russia,  for  example,  Mr. 
Frank  Moore  Colby,  the  editor  of  the  "New  Inter- 
national Year  Book,"  has  found  it  necessary  to 
summarize  the  statements  on  both  sides.  He  has 
managed  to  include  in  the  current  volume  im- 
portant material  under  the  heads  of  "War  of  the 
Nations,"  "War  of  Finance,"  "France,"  "Great 
Britain,"  "Germany,"  "Russia,"  "Socialism,"  and 
"Industrial  Reconstruction."  Discussion  of  points 
connected  with  the  treaty  is  included  in  the  arti- 
cle on  "War  of  the  Nations."  In  a  Presidential 
campaign  year  the  articles  on  American  politics 
will  be  found  convenient  for  reference. 

The  Japan  Year  Book,  1919-20.  Dixie  Book 
Shop.     810  pp. 

Although    smaller   than    its   American    counter- 


part, this  Japanese  annual  covers  quite  as  wide 
a  range  of  topics.  In  addition  to  the  data  that 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  such  a  work  there  is 
one  section  of  134  closely  printed  pages  devoted 
to  a  "Who's  Who"  in  Japan.  Altogether  it  is  an 
indispensable  reference  book  for  all  Americans 
who  have  relations  of  any  kind,  commercial,  lit- 
erary, or  diplomatic  with  the  Island  Empire. 

Walter  Camp's  Handbook  on  Health.      By 

Walter  Camp.     D.  Appleton  &  Company.  209  pp. 

Walter  Camp,  the  famous  Yale  coach,  has  of 
late  given  special  attention  to  a  system  for  keep- 
ing in  good  health  middle-aged  and  elderly  men. 
His  exercises  have  been  tried  out  by  groups  of 
men  in  various  cities  and  have  stood  the  test. 
This  book  is  a  condensed  manual  of  his  system, 
and  his  simple  directions  may  be  followed  without 
difficulty  by  almost   anyone. 

The  Woodcraft  Manual  for  Boys.  By  Er- 
nest Thompson  Seton.  ■  Published  for  the  Wood- 
craft League  of  America,  Inc.  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company.     441  pp.     111. 

The  official  manual  of  the  Woodcraft  League 
and   also   a  handbook  of  information  on   outdoor 
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life    for    American    boys.      It    Is    copiously    illus- 
trated. 

What  Bird  Is  That?  By  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man.     D.   Appleton    k    Company.      144   pp.      111. 

As  an  aid  to  the  identification  of  birds  in  the 
Eastern  United  States  Mr,  Chapman's  little  book 
goes  farther  than  other  works  of  its  kind,  for  it 
not  only  shows  the  color  and  chief  markings  of 
each  bird,  but  also  tells  whether  the  bird  is  large 
or  small.  This  is  done  by  having  all  the  speci- 
mens drawn  to  a  uniform  scale.  By  means  of 
group  pictures  birds  are  shown  arranged  accord- 
ing to  season.  Every  land  bird  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (301  species  in  all)  is  pictured.  For 
the  amateur  this  book  is  the  simplest,  as  well  as 
the    most    authoritative,    bird    guide. 

Insects  of  Economic  Importance.  By  Glenn 
W.    Herrick.     Macmillan.      172  pp. 

In  these  outlines  of  lectures  are  described  the 
principal  pests  of  our  important  fruits,  cereals, 
farm  animals,  shade  trees  and  of  the  household. 
There  is  a  concise  discussion  of  insecticides,  to- 
gether with  formulae  for  making  and  applying 
them. 

Problems  in  Business  Law.      By    Justin    H. 

Moore  and  Charles  A.  Houston.     D.  Appleton  k 

Company.     272  pp. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  excel- 
lent case  book  of  commercial  law  ever  published 
for  use  in  the  classroom.  The  cases  are  chock 
full  of  human  interest,  authoritative,  and  pre- 
sented concisely,  with  questions  that  draw  out  the 
essential  rights  of  the  parties  in  suit.  Each  main 
division  is  thoroughly  sub-divided  to  illustrate 
every  phase  of  the  substantive  law  through  the 
facts  of  leading  cases.  Citations  should  be 
locked  up  for  intelligent  discussion  in  the  class- 
room; and  the  book  will  be  valuable  for  home 
study  to  persons  familiar  with  case  reference. 
It  is  a  most  fascinating  book  for  the  instructor, 
ind  it  has  the  added  advantage  of  containing 
/eady-made  examination  questions  that  are  rich 
in  human  interest  and  practical  value.  By  in- 
jecting these  problems  into  the  regular  lectures, 
real  enthusiasm  will  be  aroused  for  a  subject  that 
has  never  been  so  humanly  treated  as  in  this  ad- 
mirable little  volume. 

American    Business    Law.     By    Hon.    A.    B. 

Frey.     The   Macmillan   Company.     492  pp. 

An  excellent  book  for  the  business  man  who 
desires  to  know  the  substantive  law  governing 
his  daily  problems.  This  book  is  admirably  ar- 
ranged and  thorough  in  treatment,  citing  clear 
examples  for  most  of  its  statements.  The  aver- 
age merchant  will  appreciate  the  "forms"  ap- 
pended to  various  chapters.  The  indexing  is  ex- 
cellent, the  text  clear,  the  examples  concise,  and 
the  forms  ready  to  hand  for  daily  practical  use. 
The   book   will   prove  interesting  and   valuable. 

Business  Law.     By  Thomas  Conyngton.     The 

Ronald  Press  Company.     2  vols.     840  pp. 

This  is  a  second  edition,  corrected  and  im- 
proved  through  criticism  of  the   first.     It  is   well 


arranged  and  clearly  written  for  the  business 
man.  .  There  is  a  groundwork  in  the  opening 
pages  showing  the  general  theory  and  growth 
of  law  and  equity.  The  second  volume  contains 
standard  forms,  including  those  for  corporate  or- 
ganization. An  appendix  also  tells  how  to  look 
up  the  law,  and  contains  a  glossary  of  legal 
terms.  It  is  a  very  practical  work  for  the  busi- 
ness man. 

Standard  Electrical  Dictionary.  By  T. 
O'Conor  Sloane.  With  an  addition  by  Prof.  A.  E. 
Watson,  of  Brown  University.  The  Norman  W. 
Henley   Publishing    Company.      767    pp.      111. 

This  volume  contains  nearly  two  hundred 
pages  describing  all  the  recent  advances  in  elec- 
trical appliances,  new  developments,  and  refine- 
ments in  theory.  This  is  a  standard  work  of  its 
kind  which  because  of  the  rapid  progress  of  elec- 
trical science  requires  frequent  revision. 

The  Model  T  Ford  Car.  By  Victor  W.  Page. 
The  Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Co.     410  pp. 

This  complete  and  practical  instruction  book 
for  the  Ford  car  is  written  so  that  all  can  under- 
stand. It  explains  in  detail  with  many  illustra- 
tions the  construction,  operation,  and  repair  of 
Ford  cars,  and  includes  chapters  on  the  Fordson 
Farm  Tractor,  the  F.  A.  Starting  and  Lighting 
System,    and    the    Worm    Drive    One-Ton    Truck. 

Automobile  Starting,  Lighting  and  Igni- 
tion Systems.  By  Victor  W.  Page.  The  Nor- 
man W.  Henley  Publishing  Co.     519  pp. 

Mr.  Page  first  explains  the  nature  of  electricity 
— how  a  current  is  produced — and  then  goes  on 
to  explain  in  general  the  systems  used  for  igni- 
tion, starting  and  lighting.  This  is  followed  by 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  individual  systems 
on  various  cars.  Many  illustrations  and  diagrams 
make  this  book  easy  to  understand. 

The  Automobile  Owner's  Guide.  By  Frank 
B.  Scholl.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     338   pp. 

Here  is  a  practical  guide  for  those  owning, 
operating,  or  contemplating  purchasing  an  auto- 
mobile. It  deals  particularly  with  the  construc- 
tion and  maintainance  of  the  various  parts,  and 
explains  in  detail  many  makes  of  carburetors 
and  ignition  systems.  No  technical  terms  or  dia- 
grams likely  to  confuse  the  inexperienced  are  em- 
ployed. 

Motor  Boats  and  Boat  Motors.  Edited  by 
Victor  W.  Page,  M.  E.  The  Norman  W.  Henley 
Publishing  Co.     524  pp.     111. 

Mr.  Page  has  compiled  a  volume  full  of  inter- 
est to  the  novice  as  well  as  to  the  experienced 
motor-boat  enthusiast.  It  covers  fully  the  design, 
construction,  operation,  and  repair  of  boats  and 
motors  in  general,  including  full  instructions, 
with  working  drawings,  for  building  five  boats 
from  tested  designs  by  A.  Clark  Leitch,  Naval 
Architect.  A  chapter  on  seaplanes  and  flying- 
boat  construction  gives  both  theory  and  practical 
application. 
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Just 


Mr.    Frank 


Poland  Saved     -^-^    ^'^    ^^^^^     ^?^        ,. 

by  a  French  Simonds  wrote  for  this  maga- 
zine a  remarkable  account  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne  and  the  saving  of  Paris. 
For  our  present  number  he  writes  a  similarly 
brilliant  and  well-informed  article  upon  the 
sudden  turn  in  the  tide  of  Poland's  fortunes, 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  invading  Bol- 
shevist armies  of  Russia,  and  the  saving  of 


are  so  voluminous,  and  the  bold  headlines 
give  so  much  emphasis  to  things  strictly  lo- 
cal, sensational,  and  transient,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  average  reader  who  relies 
solely  upon  the  daily  press  for  his  under- 
standing of  the  more  permanent  events,  to 
acquire  any  well-proportioned  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  large  affairs  in  the  nation  and 
in  the  world.     It  is  the  function  of  such  a 


the  Polish  capital,  Warsaw,  by  tactics  simi-      periodical  as  this  Review  to  supplement  the 


lar  to  those  that  saved  Paris  six  years  ago. 
The  great  strategists  and  leaders  of  the 
Marne  victory  were  General  Joifre,  General 
Foch,  General  Weygand,  and  General  Gal- 
lieni,  not  to  ignore  others  whose  names  will 
live  in  military  history.  It  was  known  in 
the  recent  crisis  when  the  Red  armies  were 
wnthin  artillery  range  of  Warsaw  and  the 
situation  seemed  hopeless,  that  there  were 
capable  French  strategists  assisting  General 
Pilsudskl  and  the  Poles.  But  most  Ameri- 
cans have  not  been  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  France  contributed  the  experience  and 
the  military  genius  that  turned  the  tide, 
saved  Poland,  and  probably  saved  the  civili- 
zation of  Europe  from  a  worse  fate  than 
was  involved  in  the  menace  of  German  mili- 
tarism. Mr.  Simonds  shows  that  the  hero 
of  the  Polish  victory  in  this  historic  crisis 
on  the  Vistula  was  General  Weygand.  This 
French  strategist  had  been  Marshal  Foch's 
right-hand  man  through  the  entire  war  pe- 
riod. Poland  has  accorded  him  every  pos- 
sible honor,  but  he  has  born  himself  with 
such  modesty  as  to  make  it  the  more  agree- 
able to  praise  his  achievements. 

Great  Events    ^^^  ^^^^^  newspapers  are  mar- 
in  the        velous  Creations ;  and  those  who 

Day's  News  .  j         ^         j* 

are  most  ready  to  disparage 
them  are,  as  a  rule,  the  least  competent  to 
sit  in  judgment.     They  obtain  and  print  the 


daily  press  by  helping  to  present  important 
phases  of  the  news  in  due  proportion,  and  In 
their  relation  to  recognized  movements  of 
history.  This  function  is  admirably  illus- 
trated by  the  Simonds  article,  to  which  we 
have  referred.  The  reader  is  made  to  see 
the  Polish  victory  as  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant events  of  half  a  thousand  years  in  Eu- 
ropean annals.  To  read  such  an  article  is 
to  gain  some  mental  reinforcement  as  against 
the  mere  verbosity  and  insincerity  of  quite 
too  much  that  is  claiming  attention  in  our 
current  presidential  campaign.  We  suggest 
to  teachers  of  classes  in  history,  politics,  and 
current  events  that  it  might  be  instructive  to 
read  this  article  upon  great  events  and  actual 
conditions  in  September,  1920,  and  then  to 
read  certain  campaign  speeches  on  the 
League  of  Nations. 

^.  „,        „     Much  of   this  discussion   of   the 

The    League" as  r    xt      • 

Discussed  Two  League  of  Nations  as  now  car- 
YearsAoo      ^.^^    ^^    -^    ^^^    \Jmttd    States 

seems  to  be  unrelated  to  the  facts  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  The  Armistice,  the 
League,  and  the  German  peace  terms  were 
all  in  process  of  being  outlined,  and  under 
preliminary  discussion,  almost  two  years  ago. 
The  armistice  terms  had  to  be  made  to  fit 
certain  facts  which  had  been  shaped  by  the 
fortunes  of  war.  Those  terms  also  under- 
took  to   assure   various   reforms   that  would 


news  of  the  world,  and  their  "editorial  pages  make  for  stable  equilibrium  In  the  future. 
to  a  notable  extent  provide  intelligent  and  The  peace  terms  as  finally  worked  out  in  the 
useful  interpretations.      But   the   newspapers      treaty  that  Germany  was  compelled  to  sign, 
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GENERAL    MAXIME   WEYGAND,   FAMOUS    FRENCH 

STRATEGIST 

(General  Weygand's  direction  of  the  Polish  military 
movements  that  defeated  the  Red  armies  near  Warsaw 
is  brilliantly  described  in  this  number  of  the  Review  by 
Mr.  Simonds) 


after  the  Allies  had  been  in  conference  for 
several  months,  undertook  to  reconstruct  ter- 
ritorially and  politically  the  States  of  East- 
ern and  Central  Europe  and  to  exact  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  compensation 
from  Germany.  The  League  of  Nations,  as 
formulated  simultaneously,  was  intended  to 
be  an  organization  having  high  prestige  and 
great  authority,  which  could  take  over  from 
the  Peace  Conference  the  supervision  and  the 
execution  of  many  projects  that  had  been  de- 
termined upon  but  that  were  of  a  continuing 
or  of  a  permanent  nature.  Such  projects, 
which  were  to  be  supervised  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  included  the  execution  of  Ger- 
many's agreements  regarding  reparation,  of 
necessity  involving  considerable  periods  of 
time.  Further,  they  had  to  do  with  en- 
couraging and  strengthening  the  new  gov- 
ernments which  had  been  ordained,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  new  Poland,  the  new  Fin- 
land, the  new  Czechoslovakia,  the  new  Jugo- 
slavia, and  so  on.  Again  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  to  supervise  the  unsettled  questions 


relating  to  the  Balkans  and  to  Turkey.  It 
was  to  settle  all  such  problems  as  those  af- 
fecting the  Armenians.  It  was  to  control 
(through  the  granting  of  mandates)  the 
future  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  whole 
colonial  empire  that  had  been  taken  away 
from  Germany.  Further,  it  was  to  supervise 
and  control  the  processes  of  de-militariza- 
tion, and  to  give  reasonable  security  to  all 
well-conducted  countries  that  were  adherents 
of  the  League  and  that  were  observant  of 
their  international  obligations. 

„.  ,  „        -   The    cessation    of    hostilities    in 

High  Hope  of      .^  ,  1r^^n         ^  1 

1918  Not  November,  1918,  brought  un- 
speakable relief  and  joy  to  the 
world.  More  than  two  million  American 
boys  had  crossed  the  ocean  in  uniform,  and 
a  hundred  thousand  were  fated  not  to  re- 
turn. This  country  at  that  moment  was 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifices  that  could  be 
mentioned,  short  of  the  sacrifice  of  honor 
and  principle,  to  bring  back  those  who  were 
in  trenches  and  camps  abroad  and  in  train- 
ing at  home,  and  to  restore  four  millions  of 
young  Americans  to  their  accustomed  places 
in  civil  life.  It  is  through  the  memory  of 
our  own  feelings  two  years  ago  that  we  can 
interpret  the  feelings  of  the  war-stricken  na- 
tions of  Europe.  At  that  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  the  ending  of  the  Great  War  miist  cer- 
tainly usher  in  the  millennium.  There  were 
millions  of  people  who  felt  that  the  civilized 
nations  had  tasted  the  final  cup  of  bitterness, 
and  that  they  were  now  ready  to  be  sane, 
reasonable,  conciliatory  and  neighborly.  And 
thus  it  looked  as  if  a  peace  based  upon  wise 
and  just  principles  might  be  made  perma- 
nent, and  as  if  the  peoples  of  the  earth  might 
find  harmony — at  least  might  avert  further 
irretrievable  disaster — by  establishing  a 
world  federation  for  the  settlement  of  diffi- 
cult questions  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
justice  and  order.  After  two  years  it  be- 
comes evident  that  a  war  of  magnitude  cre- 
ates more  problems  than  it  settles ;  and  that 
the  issues  growing  out  of  a  four  years*  strug- 
gle must  require  at  least  four  years  for  the 
slow  process  of  adjustment.  In  1921,  we 
must  study  afresh,  and  critically,  the  tasks  of 
reconstruction. 

Dominant      '^^^  idealism  that  seemed  to  in- 
infiuenceain    spire  the  peoples  of  many  coun- 

the  Settlement    ^    •         •        ^\  j  r  r  i 

tries  in  those  days  or  proround 
emotion  following  the  Armistice  did  not  give 
shape  to  the  plans  of  the  cynical  statesmen, 
financiers  and  diplomatists  who  gathered  in 
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Paris  to  confer  about  the  questions  involved 
in  a  permanent  program  of  peace.  The  only 
country  that  went  to  Paris  asking  for  noth- 
ing, and  seeking  only  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  was  the  United  States.  We  had 
supposed  that  the  war  had  destroyed  the 
twin  evils  of  militarism  and  imperialism.  But 
all  of  the  leading  nations  at  Paris,  far  from 
encouraging  self-determination  in  the  world 
us  opposed  to  schemes  of  empire,  appeared 
unblushingly  as  more  imperialistic  in  their 
aims  and  plans  than  ever  before.  The  man- 
date system  as  adopted  was  a  fiction  by  means 
of  which  the  appropriation  of  various  do- 
mains might  seem  less  selfish  and  more  al- 
truistic. Whereas  the  great  powers  were 
at  Paris  for  the  sake  of  extending  and  con- 
solidating their  empires,  a  number  of  the 
smaller  ones  were  there  for  the  sake  of  na- 
tionalistic aggrandizement.  The  League  of 
Nations,  as  it  had  been  advocated  by  its  fore- 
most champions  in  America,  was  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  idea  and  the  policy  of 
great  empires. 

T.    o  The  United  States,  by  reason  of 

The  Superior      .  ,.,'•'.. 

American  its  geographical  position,  Its 
great  resources,  and  its  peaceable 
attitude  towards  all  mankind,  did  not  need 
the  League  of  Nations  for  its  own  safety. 
America  had  always  given  its  influence  for 
harmony  and  for  order  in  the  world.  If  the 
policies  of  other  nations  had  been  as  un- 
selfish as  those  of  America,  the  League  could 
have  been  established  without  much  delay, 
and  could  have  entered  upon  an  influential 
and  valuable  career.  League  or  no  League, 
the  United  States  has  contributed  in  the  past, 
and  will  contribute  in  the  future,  its  full 
share  and  more  towards  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  justice  in  the  world.   Those,  there- 


fore, of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  re- 
proaching the  United  States  upon  the  ground 
of  its  being  a  ''quitter,"  or  of  failing  to  do 
its  part  in  keeping  people  from  cutting  one 
another's  throats  in  Europe  and  Asia,  would 
do  well  to  say  less  and  to  think  and  study 
more.  They  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  record  of  their  own  country,  in  contrast 
with  that  of  certain  foreign  governments. 


The  Treaty 

Status  One 

Year  Ago 


MARS    TRIUMPHANT 

August  4,   1914 — August  4,   1920 

Angel   of   Peace   (to  God   of  War) :    "Six   years  hast 
thou  reigned,   O  Mars.     Art  thou  not  yet   satisfied?" 
From  the  Passing  Show  (London) 


It  is  indeed  quite  possible  that  if 
the  United  States  had  ratified 
the  Treaty  (including  the 
League),  very  promptly,  and  had  thrown 
its  whole  energy  into  the  development  of  the 
League  as  an  effective  instrument  for  Eu- 
ropean peace,  some  of  the  misery  of  the  past 
year  might  have  been  averted.  For  our  own 
part,  speaking  editorially,  we  were  sufficiently 
hopeful  about  it  all  to  favor  such  a  policy. 
We  were  willing  to  risk  the  Treaty  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  and  we  were  quite  as 
willing — rather  more  so  perhaps —  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  as  affected  by  the  original  Senate 
resolutions  which  secured  a  majority  vote. 
These  reservations  would  probably  not  have 
affected  the  practical  working  of  the  Treaty 
in  any  beneficial  aspect ;  and  but  for  the  op- 
position of  the  President  to  the  ideas  that 
were  acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
Senators,  the  Treaty  would  have  been  rati- 
fied a  year  ago  and  America  would  have 
had  a  most  interesting  opportunity  to  see 
wliat  could  be  done  with  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  Mistake  of  ^^  havc  not  ccascd  to  regret  the 
Democratic  lamentable  deadlock  at  Wash- 
ers IP  ington,  which  exhibited  us  to  the 
world  as  a  paralyzed  and  incapable  Govern- 
ment, with  no  policy  at  all  in  respect  to 
matters  of  international  moment.  Again  let 
it  be  said,  we  could  have  had  the  Treaty  a 
year  ago  with  reservations  that  would  not 
have  hampered  in  any  manner  our  full  and 
responsible  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
League  and  in  the  adjustment  of  world 
problems.  Nobody  in  Europe  objected  to  the 
reservations  which  could  have  been  agreed 
upon  a  year  ago.  Those  that  the  Senators 
adopted  half  a  year  later  included  one  or 
two  things  that  were  less  acceptable;  but 
even  then  the  European  governments  were 
not  objecting  to  them.  For  President  Wil- 
son and  the  Democrats  to  have  killed  the 
treaty  because  they  did  not  like  the  Senate 
reservation  relating  to  Article  X  was  to  as- 
sume a  very  serious  responsibility,  for  which 
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in  our  opinion  there  was  no  justification. 
The  treaty  could  have  been  ratified  with 
reservations;  and  we  should  have  had  legal 
peace  with  Germany  and  our  full  part  in 
the  League.  The  Democrats  would  then 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  go  before  the 
country  on  the  question  of  securing  a  repeal 
of  the  Senate's  ratifying  resolution,  in  so  far 
as  it  contained  certain  reservations  that  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  Democrats  did  not  like.  This 
would  have  been  not  only  the  wise  and  pa- 
triotic thing  to  do,  but  it  would  have  had 
the  redeeming  qualitj-  of  common  sense.  In 
not  taking  this  course,  the  Democrats 
brought  disaster  upon  the  cause  that  they 
professed  to  serve. 

_.    -     *      Everybody  knows  that  the  rati- 

The  Senate        n         -  c 

and  ita  hcation  oi  a  treaty  requires  a 
^°'''^"  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  the 
Senators.  It  is  equally  well  known  that, 
whereas  the  Republicans  now  have  a  slight 
majority  in  the  Senate,  neither  party  as  a 
result  of  the  pending  elections  will  have  any- 
thing like  a  two-thirds  majority.  There  can 
not,  then,  at  any  time  in  the  near  future  be 
an  agreement  upon  any  treaty  whatsoever 
if  the  Senate  is  to  divide  upon  strictly  par- 
tisan lines.  So  many  Democratic  Senators 
were  entirely  ready  to  join  the  Republicans 
in  an  agreement  upon  a  series  of  mild  reser- 
vations that  the  necessary  two-thirds  could 
readily  have  been  secured  but  for  the  un- 
bending attitude  of  the  President,  and  the 
power  of  the  Executive  to  influence  the  po- 
sition of  a  certain  number  of  Democratic 
Senators.  Common  sense,  then,  we  must 
repeat,  pointed  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  such  reservations  as  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  could  have  agreed  upon.  It 
would  then  have  remained  entirely  open  to 
the  Senate  at  any  time  to  rescind  its  reserva- 
tions in  whole  or  in  part,  or  to  modify  them 
in  any  way  in  the  light  of  further  discus- 
sion or  of  changed  public  opinion.  No  change 
whatever  had  been  proposed  in  the  text  of 
the  treaty  itself,  and  its  ratification  by  the 
United  States  would  have  been  quite  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  any  other  government. 

Tujo  Years      ^^at    might    easily    have    been 
HuveChunaed  done  a  year  ago,  however,  could 

the  Situation  ^  -i       u        i  r^ 

not  so  easily  be  done  now.  Uur 
ratification  then  would  have  had  its  influence 
upon  the  shaping  of  world  affairs.  Much 
history  has  been  made  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  seven  seas  since 
Mr.    Wilson    returned    from    Europe    and 


toured  the  country  arguing  in  favor  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  treaty  without  amendment 
or  reservation.  It  was  one  thing  to  take  the 
League  of  Nations  as  it  stood  and  enter  it 
a  year  ago.  It  may  prove  to  be  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  to  take  it  as  it  was  formulated 
at  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  1919,  and  accept 
it  in  toto  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1921,  for  application  to  conditions  then  ex- 
isting. Two  years  will  have  made  a  good 
deal  of  difference  one  way  or  another.  It 
may  have  come  to  pass  next  year  that  a 
number  of  Governments  would  like  to  con- 
fer upon  the  question  of  a  thoroughgoing  re- 
vision of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  thus  would  prefer  to  have  the 
United  States  in  a  detached  position,  so  that 
it  could  act  for  the  best  interests  of  every- 
body concerned  in  the  light  of  the  facts  of 
1921  rather  than  those  of  1918.  Many  of 
the  best  friends  of  the  League  idea  are  now 
satisfied  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  put  the 
elaborate  League  project  into  the  peace 
treaty.  A  much  better  organization  for 
peacekeeping  may  yet  be  worked  out. 

r,  „      As  we  reminded  our  readers  in 

Qouernor  Cox  .  i         i  • 

and  the  these  pages  last  month,  there  is 
eagu»  s  u  are  ^^  prospect  at  all  that  the  dead- 
lock at  Washington  can  be  broken  until  the 
expiration  of  President  Wilson's  term  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  which  coincides  with  the 
end  of  the  present  term  of  Congress.  Our 
next  President  will  be  Senator  Harding  or 
Governor  Cox.  We  are  electing  a  new 
House  of  Representatives  and  are  replacing 
one-third  of  the  Senators.  The  new  Con- 
gress is  quite  certain  to  be  called  in  extra 
session  very  soon  after  the  fourth  of -March. 
Let  us  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  assume 
for  a  moment  that  Governor  Cox  will  be 
elected.  Let  us  further  assume  that  the 
Democrats  will  change  the  balance  in  the 
Senate  and  secure  a  slight  working  majority. 
Governor  Cox  has  given  the  League  of  Na- 
tions a  large  place  in  his  campaign  speaking 
and  has  made  himself  the  champion  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  views.  He  has  not  tried  to 
find  even  an  excuse  or  an  apology  for  the 
position  taken  by  the  large  majority  of 
Senators.  On  the  contrary  he  has  attacked 
Republican  Senators  unsparingly.  He  has 
rudely  jostled  the  Senatorial  dignity.  He 
has  contemptuously  impugned  the  Senatorial 
motives.  If  possible,  he  has  been  much  more 
partisan  and  offensive  in  his  characterizations 
of  the  Republican  Senators  than  President 
Wilson  himself  has  ever  been. 
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^     ^  Nevertheless,     Governor 

Can  Cox  '  .      . 

Convert  the  (Jox  protesses  to  desire, 
above  everything  else  in 
public  policy,  that  the  United  States 
should  promptly  enter  the  League  of 
Nations  and  help  to  straighten  out 
the  ugly  tangles  in  which  European 
and  Asiatic  affairs  are  involved. 
But,  apart  from  the  exigencies  of  a 
political  campaign,  the  Governor  is  a 
practical  man  of  affairs.  He  under- 
stands as  well  as  anybody  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.  Although  his 
speeches  seem  to  be  intended  to  give 
the  ordinary  voter  the  impression 
that  his  election  will  somehow  put 
us  at  once  inside  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, he  knows  perfectly  well  that 
his  election  can  have  no  such  effect 
unless  it  also  carries  with  it  the 
.miraculous  conversion  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  his  point  of  view. 
As  matters  stand,  the  League-of- 
Nations  talk  on  the  part  of  the  two 
presidential  candidates  is  not  unim- 
portant; but  it  is  in  no  manner  de- 
termining. The  business  of  a 
president  in  the  matter  of  treaties  is 
to  secure  their  drafting  and  negotia- 
tion.     Then  comes  the  business  of  the      treaty   and   the  League   of    Nations) 

Senate,   in   which   the   President   has 

no  appropriate  participation.     It  is  quite  as  opposition  to  what  they  now  call   the  Wil- 

much  to  the  point,  therefore,  to  keep  track  son-Cox  League  than  they  had  been  at  any 

of  the  Senatorial  campaigns  in  some  sixteen  time    before    Congress    adjourned    in    June. 


REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATES  OF  1920  AND  1916 

(Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  New  York,  recently  visited  Senator 
Harding  in  Ohio.  Like  Mr,  Taft,  Mr.  Hughes  cordially  supports 
the    Republican    candidate    in    his    general    attitude    towards    the 


of  the  States  as  to  follow  the  arguments  of 
the  Presidential  candidates. 


Republican 

Senators 

Now  Agreed 


The  treaty  under  discussion,  in- 


Such  typical  and  representative  Senators  as 
Cummins,  Kellogg,  and  Lenroot  are  not 
fighting  for  the  League  as  against  Senators 
Johnson,  Borah,  and  Poindexter.  •  Senator 
eluding  the  League,  has  already  Lodge  is  not  antagonizing  the  position  of 
been  formulated.  If  Governor  Senator  Knox.  In  short,  those  Republican 
Cox  is  elected,  he  can  do  nothing — along  the  Senators  who  favored  the  League  with  mild 
line  of  his  campaign  utterances — except  to  reservations  now  recognize  the  fact  that  his- 
hand  the  treaty  once  more  to  the  United  toric  conditions  have  changed  with  the  pas- 
States  Senate  and  there  leave  it  at  the  Sen-  sage  of  two  years,  and  are  favoring  a  fresh 
ate's  unaided  discretion.  What  then  is  to  study  of  the  League  upon  its  merits  as  re- 
happen  in  case  of  the  election  of  Governor  lated  to  existing  world  conditions. 
Cox?    We  must  infer  from  his  speeches  that 


he  will  at  once  return  the  Wilson  treaty  to 
the  Senate,  this  act,  of  course,  making  it  his 
own  and  implying  his  desire  to  have  it  rati- 
fied. But  even  if  the  slight  Republican  ma- 
jority is  lost,  nobody  knows  better  than  Gov- 
ernor Cox  that  a  slight  Democratic  majority 
would  not  secure  the  requisite  two-thirds 
vote  of  ratification.  And  this  is  conspicu- 
ously true  for  two  very  important  reasons. 
First  and  foremost,  the  Republican  Senators 


How  Not  to 
Proselyte 
Senators 


There  is  not,  therefore,  any 
chance  at  all  that  the  Republi- 
can Senators  in  case  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Governor  Cox  will  gratify  the  new 
President  by  helping  promptly  to  constitute 
the  necessary  two-thirds.  Yet  nothing  can 
be  accomplished  without  their  votes.  Even 
if  the  Republicans  were  not  more  nearly 
united  than  ever  as  a  matter  of  conviction 
based  upon  more  mature  study,  they  would 


are  much  more  completely  unified  in  their      not  be  likely  to  succumb  to  the  proselyting 
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methods  that  Governor  Cox  has  chosen  to 
adopt.  He  has  castigated  them  as  If  they 
were  public  enemies,  and  has  held  them  up 
to  scorn  as  inferior  in  patriotism,  blind  in 
partisanship,  and  altogether  unfit  and  un- 
worthy. Surely  these  a-re  not  persuasive 
methods.  They  will  not  incline  any  Repub- 
lican Senators  to  eat  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Democratic  President  in  case  Governor  Cox 
should  be  elected. 

,,,.,,  -  ,.   So  much  for  the  first  of  the  two 

Will  Democratic  .  .  ,_^.  , 

Senators       uTiportant    lacts.        1  he    second 
*^  one  also  has  much  bearing  upon 

the  prospects  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Again  let  us  suppose  that  Cox  is  elected  and 
that  there  is  a  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate.  This  signifies  at  least  one  more  than 
forty-eight  Democratic  Senators.  Let  us  call 
it  fifty  for  purposes  of  discussion.  And  now 
for  the  question.  How  many  of  such  a  ma- 
jority group  of  fifty  Democratic  Senators 
would  accept  the  leadership  of  a  new  Demo- 
cratic President,  upon  a  holdover  issue  like 
the  ratification  of  the  League  of  Nations? 
Certainly  not  all  of  them.  A  considerable 
number  of  Democratic  Senators  whose  seats 
are  secure  are  on  record  as  favoring  reserva- 
tions. Furthermore,  some  at  least  of  the 
new  Democratic  Senators  who  will  replace 
retiring  members  are  far  from  being  cham- 
pions of  the  unamended  League.  These  are 
the  facts  that  make  the  present  Democratic 
discussion  of  the  League  of  Nations  purely 
academic,  and  almost  entirely  unrelated  to 
the  existing  conditions  of  politics  and  cur- 
rent history  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

,     _  .^     ^     Certain     newspapers     in     New 

AreTaftand       xr      i      z^-  11  1  1 

Other" Leaguers"  YorK  City  and   elsewherc  that 

Consistent?  ^'         r^  r^ 

are  supportmg  Lrovernor  Cox  as 
against  Senator  Harding  have  been  much 
exercised  in  their  editorial  columns  over  the 
fact  that  so  many  high-minded  persons  (like 
President  Taft,  for  instance)  who  favored 
the  League  of  Nations  a  year  or  two  ago,  are 
cheerfully  supporting  Harding  and  opposing 
Cox.  The  endeavor  to  make  such  people 
appear  in  an  inconsistent  light  rests  solely 
upon  certain  forms  of  words,  and  ignores  the 
factor  of  time.  The  truth  is  that  these  men 
sincerely  desire  to  secure  international  har- 
mony through  valuable  cooperation.  They 
are  unable  to  see  that  the  election  of  Mr. 
Cox  would  bring  about  such  results  merely 
because  he  says  certain  things  in  his  speeches. 
Apparently  Governor  Cox,  like  President 
Wilson,   is  committed   to   the  acceptance   of 


the  covenant  of  the  League  as  formulated  in 
the  Peace  Conference  or  to  nothing  at  all. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  Governor  Cox, 
if  elected,  cannot  secure  the  acceptance  of 
that  particular  instrument  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  To  vote  the  Democrats  in 
and  the  Republicans  out  on  that  issue,  there- 
fore, would  have  no  particular  bearing  of  a 
constructive  kind  upon  the  future.  It  would 
merely  be  to  live  in  the  past,  and  to  try  to 
punish  the  Republicans  for  their  disposition 
to  modify  slightly  the  treaty  that  President 
Wilson  brought  back  with  him.  It  is  by  no 
means  true  that  Republican  success  would 
mean  American  withdrawal  from  interna- 
tional responsibihty.  What  the  Republicans 
promise  is  that  they  will  do  their  best  to 
ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  re- 
sponsibilities, and  to  agree  upon  the  best 
means  of  meeting  them  as  they  arise. 

^^^^^  Again  we  declare  our  own  view 
Partisanship  /s  that  the  deadlock  was  deeply  re- 
grettable. It  would  have  been 
sensible  and  wise  if  the  President  had  yielded 
to  the  Senate.  It  would  probably  not  have 
been  disastrous  if  the  Senate  had  yielded  to 
the  President.  It  would  have  been  espe- 
cially commendable  if  President  and  Senate 
had  ignored  party  lines  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy  and  had  come  together  unitedly  upon 
some  basis  of  agreement.  It  is  of  no  partic- 
ular use  to  attack  the  President  for  his  rigid- 
ity, or  to  abuse  the  Senate  for  its  insistence. 
The  deadlock  was  and  still  remains  a  palpa- 
ble fact.  The  continuance  of  that  deadlock 
has  been  coincident  with  many  changes  in 
conditions  abroad.  The  next  President, 
whether  Cox  or  Harding,  should  ignore 
party  lines  in  these  questions  of  international 
policy.  He  should  do  his  best  to  encourage 
calm  and  reasonable  discussion,  and  to  se- 
cure some  kind  of  consensus  of  competent- 
opinion  upon  a  wise,  safe,  and  honorable 
course  to  be  pursued.  Senator  Harding  has 
not  undertaken  to  foreclose  upon  the  coun- 
try's opportunity  to  think  for  itself  in  the 
future.  He  has  not  declared  that  he,  if 
elected,  will  expect  to  be  the  sole  formulator 
of  American  policy.  He  will  try  to  co- 
operate with  the  Senate  and  he  will  endeavor 
to  remember  that  in  a  republic  like  ours  it 
is  not  the  duty  of  intelligent  citizens  to  quit 
thinking  after  election  day.  He  does  not 
hold  to  the  theory  that  the  circumstance  of 
election  to  an  important  office  suddenly  en- 
dows the  newly  chosen  public  servant  with 
all-sufficing  resources  of  wisdom. 
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Practical 
Solutions 
Desired 


He    disavows    the    party 

spirit    in    foreign    policy. 

Perhaps,  then,  there  is 
some  consistency  in  the  position  of 
President  Taf  t  and  hundreds  of  others 
who  have  been  associated  with  him  in 
advocating  a  League  of  Nations  for 
peace  and  justice.  They  know  that 
they  will  be  fully  consulted  in  case  of 
Republican  victory.  Their  object  is 
not  merely  to  argue  and  theorize,  but 
to  secure  practical  results.  The  Demo- 
crats, in  so  far  as  they  are  talking 
about  the  League  of  Nations,  seem  to 
be  asking  the  country  to  punish  the 
Republicans  for  frustrating  the  work 
of  President  Wilson.  The  Repub- 
lican platform  commits  the  party  to 
an  unshrinking  acceptance  of  its  share 
of  international  duty.  Senator  Hard- 
ing, in  his  speech  of  acceptance  and  in 
his  later  discussion,  has  recognized  in 
a  broad  and  generous  way  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  must  stand  strongly  recognizes  the  fact  that  conditions  are  rap- 
with  the  forces  that  are  to  maintain  order  idly .  changing  and  declines  therefore  to  be 
and  civilization.  Precisely  what  steps  are  to  uselessly  specific, 
be  taken,  we  are  very  glad  to  say.  Senator 


GOVERNOR  SMITH  OF  NEW  YORK.  WITH  GOVERNOR  COX  OF  OHIO 

(It  was  the  New  York  delegation  that  was  especially  influential 
in  nominating  Governor  Cox  at  San  Francisco  and  defeating  Mr. 
McAdoo.  Governor  Smith  has  been  renominated  in  New  York 
without  opposition,  and  the  Cox-Roosevelt  ticket  has  behind  it  the 
full  strength  of  the  New  York  Democracy) 


Harding  does  not  pretend  to  know.  Since 
he  cannot  by  any  possible  chance  lay  down 
in  detail  to-day  the  exact  forms  of  interna- 
tional relationship  that  the  United  States  may 
deem  wise  one  year  from  now,  it  would  be 
a  shocking  disappointment  if  he  were  to  as- 
sume a  knowledge  that  no  one  possesses. 


Harding 

Proposes  to 

Consult 


Senator  Harding  dealt  with  this 


He  Would     About   onc   thing   of   much   Im- 
ufahe  Peace  a  portance,  howcver,  he  Is  bluntly 
*""    "''      specific.  He  would  "urge  prompt 
passage  of  the  resolution  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent  declaring  at  an   end   the   preposterous 
condition  of  technical  war  when  we  are  ac- 
tually at  peace."     He  would  advise  the  Im- 
mediate   resumption    by    Congress    of    those 
''exceptional  powers  which  have  been  vested 
subject    in    a    remarkably    frank      by  war  legislation   In   the   executive."      He 
and    straightforward    speech    on      sees  no  reason  for  "finding  It  necessary  or 
He  sees  that  the  present  League      advisable  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  with 
is   not   functioning  with   power      Germany,"  and  he  proceeds  as  follows:  "In 

view  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  Allied 
powers  with  whom  we  were  associated  in 
the  war  have  already  concluded  their  peace, 
the  passage  of  the  peace  resolution  by  Con- 
gress would  merely  give  formal  recognition 
to  an  obvious  fact."  To  sum  up  then:  Sena- 
tor Harding,  if  elected.  Intends  to  give  his 
principal  thought  and  effort  to  the  problem 
of  America's  international  policy,  and  hopes 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  best  minds 
of  the  country  towards  that  end.  We  can- 
nite,   practical  plan   along  the  lines  already     not  go  back  to  things  as  they  were  two  years 


August  28. 
of    Nations 

and  prestige,  and  he  believes  that  we  can  do 
better  than  to  enter  the  League  as  it  stands. 
He  emphasizes  the  development  of  judicial 
tribunals  somewhat  in  contrast  with  the 
League  Council,  which  is  In  its  nature  diplo- 
matic and  political.  Senator  Harding  inti- 
mates that  he  would  favor  "calling  Into  con- 
ference the  ablest  and  most  experienced 
minds  of  this  country  from  whatever  walks 
of  life  they  may  be  derived  and  without  re- 
gard to  party  affiliation,  to  formulate  a  defi 


indicated  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
trolling foreign  powers."  If  elected,  he 
hopes  to  have  behind  him,  "a  country  wholly 
united  In  earnest  endeavor  to  achieve  a  true 
solution  of  this  problem  upon  which  the  fu- 
ture  civilization   so    largely   depends."      He 


ago  and  must  deal  as  well  as  we  can  with 
things  as  they  are  now,  or  rather  as  we  shall 
find  them  next  year.  Senator  Harding's 
analysis  of  this  great  Issue  befits — In  Its 
moderation,  dignity  and  breadth — the  great 
office  to  which  he  aspires. 
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r        -    .      How   to   conduct   a   presidential 

Campaigning  .  .  .    ^      .  .      . 

Methods  in     campaign  IS  a  question  that  it  is 

Contrast  •  ^  1^1 

easier  to  ask  than  to  answer. 
Circumstances  have  forced  it  upon  public 
attention.  Thus  far  there  has  been  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  personal  methods  of 
the  two  rival  candidates.  Senator  Harding 
adopted  the  plan  of  spending  most  of  the 
campaign  period  at  his  home  in  Marion, 
Ohio,  speaking  in  a  careful  and  deliberate 
fashion  to  visiting  delegations  and  relying 
upon  the  newspapers  to  convey  his  views  to 
the  country  at  large.  Governor  Cox  chose 
the  opposite  plan  of  facing  as  many  audiences 
as  possible  in  many  different  States,  frequent- 
ly making  a  large  number  of  speeches  in  a 
single  day,  and  relying  upon  dexterity  and 
skill  in  extemporaneous  debate.  He  has  been 
endeavoring  to  capture  his  immediate  audi- 
ences, somewhat  regardless  of  the  effect  his 
speeches  as  reported  might  make  upon  mil- 
lions of  readers  who  were  not  under  the 
spell  of  the  speaker's  voice,  manner  and  mag- 
netic personality.  In  the  give  and  take  of 
offhand  stump  speaking,  Governor  Cox  is 
adept.  He  knows  how  to  play  upon  the 
motives  and  the  prejudices  of  particular 
crowds. 

Co.  Machine-  ^^.^  Purposes  of  a  very  short  cam- 

owwa  ys. //arrf- paign  in   a  single  city  or  State, 

ing   r  1  ery    ^j^^  q^^   methods   are   doubtless 

effective.  But  such  speeches  as  his  are  not 
so  convincing  in  cold  type ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  limitations  of  time  and  physical 
strength  will  enable  him  to  carry  his  aggres- 
sive methods  before  a  sufficient  number  of 
audiences  throughout  so  great  a  country  as 
this.  Senator  Harding  has  also  made  a  few 
speeches  away  from  home,  including  a  no- 
table visit  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  It 
was  announced  several  weeks  ago  that  he 
would  enter  upon  a  considerable  tour  of 
speechmaking  near  the  end  of  September.  As 
against  the  comparatively  violent  attacks  of 
Democratic  candidates  and  speakers,  Senator 
Harding's  best  chances  will  lie  in  his  con- 
tinuing to  keep  his  temper,  speaking  always 
with  composure  and  moderation,  avoiding 
personalities,  and  resisting  the  temptation  to 
retort  in  kind.  The  Cox  campaign  is  one 
of  machine-guns,  while  Harding  uses  heavy 
artillery.  It  must  be  remembered  that  poli- 
ticians in  election  time  are  trying  to  win 
votes  rather  than  to  find  the  true  solution 
of  public  questions.  Very  little  contribution 
is  to  be  expected  toward  the  solution  of  dif- 
ficult   problems    by   the    efforts   of    the    rival 


speaker's  bureaus  in  the  last  w^eeks  of  a  pres- 
idential contest.  The  great  object  of  the 
party  committees  is  to  arouse  party  •  spirit 
and  sentiment,  to  secure  the  prestige  that 
goes  with  the  confident  air  of  success,  to  get 
the  voters  enrolled  and  registered,  and  to  see 
that  they  do  their  duty  on  election  day. 

"System"  and  ^^^  tendency  of  campaign  com- 
"Driue"  in     mittees  is  to  make  each  succeed- 

Politics 

ing  campaign  more  systematic 
and  thorough  than  its  predecessor.  The  Re- 
publican organization  is  afraid  to  let  the 
country  alone  to  do  its  own  thinking  and 
voting,  lest  the  Democratic  committee  should 
steal  a  march  and  win  a  victory  through  in- 
tensive organization  methods.  And  if  the 
Republican  committee  takes  itself  thus  se- 
riously, it  is  plain  that  the  Democratic  com- 
mittee has  the  same  anxieties  and  feels  the 
same  need  of  being  alive  and  alert.  For  a 
number  of  months  past  it  has  been  obvious 
that  both  great  parties  were  going  to  be  in- 
fluenced in  their  campaign  methods  by  the 
fads  and  fashions  of  the  numerous  war 
drives,  whether  for  selling  liberty  bonds,  or 
for  securing  Red  Cross  and  other  relief 
funds.  They  have  also  taken  lessons  from 
efficiency  engineers  and  advertising  mana- 
gers. The  great  ''drives"  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  expenditures  that  seem  large  in 
the  aggregate.  In  the  case  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  it  seems  that  Chairman  Hays  and 
the  Executive  Committee  had  finally  agreed 
that  they  ought  to  have  nearly  five  million 
dollars  in  order  to  cover  all  the  costs  of  the 
kind  of  campaign  they  were  laying  out. 
This  seems  to  be  a  great  sum  of  money,  and 
it  is  quite  easy  to  attack  it  as  something  sin- 
ister and  dangerous. 

Re  ubiican  Apparently  the  Republican  fin- 
Money-Raising  ance  Committees  were  trying  to 
borrow  some  of  the  money-rais- 
ing methods  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement,  of  the  notably  successful  money 
campaign  of  the  Methodists,  and  of  the  great 
drives  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  associated  or- 
ganizations. They  were  assigning  quotas  to 
different  States  and  cities,  and  going  about 
the  business  on  plans  approved  by  semi-pro- 
fessional "drive"  experts  and  "publicity" 
men.  Nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  Amer- 
ican politics,  so  far  as  campaign  funds  are 
concerned,  would  seem  to  have  been  more 
innocent  or  even  praiseworthy  than  this 
money-raising  system  adopted  by  the  Re- 
publicans   under    the    general    direction    of 
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Chairman  Will  Hays.  It  was  not  proposed 
to  seek  large  gifts  from  special  interests,  or 
from  wealthy  individuals,  but  to  raise  suffi- 
cient money  by  obtaining  the  subscriptions 
of  an  unusually  large  number  of  citizens. 
Surely,  then,  there  was  nothing  reprehensi- 
ble in  the  plans  that  were  made  for  obtain- 
ing the  money.  But  how  could  so  large  a 
sum  of  money  be  used  in  the  election  with- 
out impropriety?  Governor  Cox  and  his 
associates  startled  the  country  by  declaring 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  evidence  that 
the  Republicans  were  raising  an  immense 
fund  with  which  to  corrupt  the  electorate 
and  buy  control  of  the  Government. 

Some  T^^^  charges  were  made  so  bold- 
Preiiminary  \y  and  SO  insistently  that  they 
became  the  chief  sensation,  not 
of  one  day  only,  but  of  a  good  many  succes- 
sive days.  What  became  of  those  charges 
we  shall  proceed  to  discuss  in  a  further  para- 
graph. Meanwhile,  however,  quite  apart 
from  the  Democratic  charges  to  the  effect 
that  the  Republican  campaign  fund  was  in- 
tended for  unlawful  and  corrupt  use,  let  us 
apply  some  statistical  tests  and  suggest  some 
comparisons.  First,  then,  we  have  more 
than  100,000,000  people  by  the  new  census 
in  our  forty-eight  States.  We  have  some- 
thing like  five  thousand  counties,  with,  let  us 
say  a  hundred  thousand  neighborhoods  great 
and  small,  whether  municipalities,  townships, 
villages,  or  lesser  districts.     Assuming  that 


MOTHER  S   BUSY   NOW 

From  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association   (Cleveland,  O.) 
[The  women's  vote  accounts  for  much  of  the  effort  of 
both   campaign   committees  to   raise   money   and   distribute 
"literature"] 


we  have  100,000  neighborhoods,  it  is  plain 
that  they  have  an  average  population  of  1000 
each.  A  campaign  fund  of  $5,000,000 
would  allow  the  sum  of  $50  to  each  neigh- 
borhood of  1000  people.  This  amounts  to 
exactly  five  cents  for  each  person,  or  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  family  of  five  people. 
Having  now  enfranchised  all  the  women  of 
the  country,  we  have,  approximately  40,000,- 
000  voters.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  400 
voters  in  every  neighborhood  of  a  thousand 
people  and  two  on  the  average  in  each  family 
of  five.  A  campaign  fund  of  $5,000,000  if 
evenly  distributed  would  allow  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  about  12  cents  for  each  voter. 
Under  our  peculiarly  complex  American  sys- 
tem, furthermore,  we  are  carrying  on  a  great 
many  State,  county,  and  local  campaigns  as 
a  part  of  the  general  struggle  between  the 
parties.  And  it  was  proposed  this  year  to 
raise  and  distribute  party  funds  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Republican  contributor  in  a 
given  county  would  be  called  upon  for  one 
inclusive  gift  to  support  the  party  cause, 
rather  than  for  a  gift  to  the  national  cam- 
paign, another  gift  to  the  State  campaign, 
another  to  help  the  county  ticket,  and  an- 
other for  the  expense  fund  of  this,  that  or 
the  other  local  candidate. 

Increased     ^ct    it    be    further    understood 
Cost  of       that  political  campaign  commit- 

Campaigns       .  i     •  j 

tees  are  relying  more  and  more 
upon  appeals  to  the  voter's  convictions 
through  the  distribution  of  printed  argu- 
ments and  like  methods.  Paper  and  printing 
this  year  are  costing  several  times  as  much  as 
they  cost  a  few  years  ago.  Whereas  at  one 
period  the  railroads  transported  political 
speakers  on  free  passes,  every  political  work- 
er to-day  must  pay  the  regular  transporta- 
tion charges.  A  number  of  the  speakers  on 
both  sides  who  give  all  of  their  time  to  cam- 
paigning must  not  only  have  their  railroad 
and  hotel  bills  paid,  but  must  be  allowed 
something  for  their  time.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  speakers,  it  need  not  be  said,  do  not 
ask  or  receive  compensation.  Undoubtedly 
in  the  distribution  and  expenditure  of  cam- 
paign funds  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of 
waste.  Thus,  much  of  the  printed  matter 
that  is  spread  broadcast  reaches  people  who 
do  not  read  It.  Many  speeches  are  made, 
where  campaign  funds  pay  for  the  hiring  of 
halls,  which  do  not  convert  any  voters.  But 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  an  average  expen- 
diture of  $50  for  every  neighborhood  of  1000 
people  in   the  country  is  not  likely  to  pro- 
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duce  much  perceptible  corrupting  of  the  elec- 
torate. There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever 
that  any  of  the  plans  of  Chairman  Hays  or 
his  associates  for  the  expenditure  of  money 
were  either  unlawful  or  in  violation  of  scru- 
pulous standards  of  political  ethics. 

Is  there  anvthing  in   the  recent 

Methods  -,.      ^  \  •        'r        j 

Vastly        disclosures  about  campaign  tunas 

Inwroved        ^^^^       ^^^^^^       ^^^^^       ^j^^.^       ^^ 

anxiety  in  the  circles  of  those  w^ho  believe 
in  clean  and  honest  political  methods?  We 
are  glad  to  answer  that  there  is  nothing 
whatsoever  of  that  sort.  On  the  contrary, 
those  of  us  who  have  good  memories  and  a 
long  familiarity  with  politics  ought  to  be 
deeply  gratified  as  we  note  the  present  whole- 
some tendencies,  in  contrast  with  methods 
that  once  prevailed.  It  was  once  an  accepted 
fact  that  special  interests  contributed  large 
sums  for  political  success,  and  then  demand- 
ed the  right  to  fix  particular  clauses  in  tariff 
schedules  to  suit  their  own  views.  Financial 
corporations  contributed  great  sums  on  the 
theory  that  their  views  about  banking  and 
currency  were  good  for  the  country  and  must 
prevail.  It  will  not  do  for  the  Democrats 
to  assert  that  those  old  days  of  so-called  slush 
funds  are  blemishes  upon  the  record  of  one 
party  only.  Their  own  political  history  is 
at  least  as  bad.  Our  point  is  that  there  has 
been  wholesome  improvement  all  along  the 
line  of  honesty  in  elections  and  decency  in 
campaign  methods. 

Now  as  to  the  particular  charges 
Charges  made  by  Governor  Cox  and 
peci  ic  Q^}^gj.g  (directing  the  Democratic 
campaign.  The  seriousness  of  these  allega- 
tions does  not  lie  at  all  in  their  exaggerated 
statements  regarding  the  maximum  sums 
that  certain  agents  of  the  Republican  com- 
mittee had  suggested  as  desirable.  The  grav- 
ity of  the  charges  has  to  do  with  the  sources 
of  the  money  and  the  underlying  motives. 
The  Democratic  party  had  set  out  to  win 
the  labor  vote.  It  was  proceeding  upon  the 
theory  that  employees  have  more  votes  than 
employers,  and  that  the  workers  might  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket  if  they  were  made  to 
believe  that  the  capitalists  were  putting  up 
their  money  to  elect  Harding,  The  charge, 
therefore,  that  the  Republicans  were  raising 
a  fund  of  $15,000,000,  chiefly  from  corpora- 
tion heads  and  capitalists,  carried  with  it  the 
suggestion  that  a  Republican  administration 
was  expected  to  be  ready  to  use  force  in  the 
interests  of  capital   as  against  labor   in   case 


of  railroad  strikes,  steel  strikes,  coal  strikes 
and  other  great  industrial  disturbances. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose 
that  Senator  Harding,  if  elected  President, 
would  go  beyond  the  line  of  his  authority 
and  his  duty  in  the  maintenance  of  order. 
The  main  body  of  workmen  in  the  United 
States  has  more  to  lose  than  any  other  class 
from  the  menace  of  the  Bolshevistic  and  dis- 
orderly elements.  Governor  Cox  himself  is 
a  man  of  large  means  and  business  success, 
and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
,has  any  more  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
wage-earners  than  has  his  Republican  op- 
ponent. Both  men  have  been  regarded  as 
holding  generous  and  progressive  views  on 
industrial  issues. 

Worii  of  the    ^"^  readers  will  remember  quite 
Kenyan       wcll    that    during    the    primary 

Committee         i      ^.  •  .1  . 

election  campaigns  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  there  was  much  criticism 
of  the  raising  of  funds  to  promote  the  can- 
didacy of  General  Wood,  Governor  Lowden, 
and  others  in  both  parties.  A  Senate  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Kenyon  of  Iowa,  promptly  investigated  the 
use  of  money  in  the  presidential  primaries; 
and  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress  this 
committee  was  authorized  by  the  Senate  to 
hold  sessions  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign and  to  use  its  discretion  in  keeping 
track  of  the  financial  methods  of  the  party 
organizations.  This  Kenyon  Committee  was 
in  session  at  Chicago,  and  was  therefoi^e  pre- 
pared to  take  up  immediately  the  allegations 
of  Governor  Cox  as  echoed  by  members  of 
the  Democratic  national  committee.  Chair- 
man Hays  of  the  Republican  national  com- 
mittee. Treasurer  Upham,  and  various  others 
were  thoroughly  cross-examined.  Chairman 
White  of  the  Democratic  national  commit- 
tee and  others  representing  Governor  Cox 
also  gave  their  testimony.  The  exhaustive 
ventilation  of  the  charges  by  the  Kenyon 
Committee  was  a  public  service  of  notable 
importance.  It  showed  that  the  Democratic 
charges  were  merely  inferences  and  without 
substantial  basis.  Governor  Cox  had  appar- 
ently been  misled  by  certain  unauthorized 
circulars  or  letters  that  had  fallen  into  his 
hands ;  and  these  were  readily  explained 
away  by  Mr.  Upham,  Mr.  Hays  and  others. 
The  points  in  controversy  had  to  do  chiefly 
with  the  quotas  that  were  said  to  have  been 
assigned  to  different  States  and  cities  as  maxi- 
mum amounts  for  the  local  money  raisers  to 
have   in   mind,    as   in    Liberty   Loan    drives. 
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THE  KENYON  COMMITTEE  AT  CHICAGO,  INVESTIGATING  GOVERNOR  COX'S  CHARGES  ABOUT  REPUBLICAN 

CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

(From  left  to  right,   are  Senators  Edge,   of  New  Jersey;    Spencer,   of  Missouri;   Kenyon,    of  Iowa;   Pomerene,   of 

Ohio,  and  Reed,  of  Missouri) 


„.       ...  .,     Far  more  serious  than  mere  as- 

Discreditable  .  i  •  r 

Tactics  but  sertions  about  the  size  or  cam- 
paign funds  is  the  appeal  to  class 
prejudice  at  this  time.  The  interests  of  wage 
earners  are  especially  bound  up  with  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  national 
prosperity.  As  somebody  wisely  remarked 
the  other  day,  if  Bolshevism  in  Russia  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  rich  poor,  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  making  the  poor  rich.  A  dif- 
fusion of  prosperity  is  to  be  desired  above  all 
things,  but  such  diffusion  will  not  be  brought 
about  by  industrial  strife  or  class  movements 
in  politics.  From  the  standpoint  of  political 
strategy  the  Democratic  attacks  upon  the 
Republican  plans  for  collecting  and  using 
money  are  easily  explained.  Advantage  is 
supposed  to  accrue  to  the  side  that  takes  the 
aggressive  and  throws  its  opponent  upon  the 
defensive.  False  charges,  if  made  with  suf- 
ficient boldness,  travel  fast  and  create  preju- 
dices. And,  although  the  charges  may  be 
disproved  to  the  satisfaction  of  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  men,  it  is  hard  to  undo  the 
mischief,  for  most  voters  are  not  thoughtful. 
Such  tactics,  however  effective  for  vote-get- 
ting purposes,  are  not  creditable  whether 
used  by  one  party  or  by  another.  We  should 
condemn  them  as  promptly  and  severely  if 
used  by  the  Republicans  as  we  now  con- 
demn  their  employment  by  the  Democrats. 

High  Cost  of    ^"  view  of  the  recent  doubling 
Public        of  the  electorate,  the  growth  of 

Movements  -x      '  ^i  i  ^        c 

population,  the  employment  or 
new  but  legitimate  methods,  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  printing  and  other 
services,  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  the 
budgets  of  either  national  committee  as  ex- 
cessive.    All  efforts  to  canvass  the  country 


for  a  public  cause  are  more  expensive  than 
ever  before.  The  Republicans  on  their  part 
are  refusing  to  receive  gifts  in  excess  of 
$1000  from  single  subscribers.  The  Demo- 
crats have  fixed  no  limit.  Having  been  in 
power  for  eight  years,  the  Democrats  have 
some  clear  advantages  on  their  side.  There 
is  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
mense body  of  federal  officers  to  oppose 
rather  than  to  favor  a  party  change.  The 
leaders  of  powerful  labor  organizations  are 
working  for  the  Cox  ticket  with  disciplined 
instrumentalities  under  their  control.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  both  parties  are  com- 
pelled to  make  their  appeal  to  the  untram- 
melled convictions  of  many  millions  of  voters 
who  cannot  be  corrupted.  Mud-slinging  is 
wholly  out  of  place  in  view  of  the  issues  that 
lie  before  us. 

It  would  be  useless  a  month  be- 
%onUsu  ^ore  election  day  to  offer  pre- 
dictions. Both  sides  are  making 
claims  and  neither  shows  signs  of  discour- 
agement. To  turn  from  the  presidential  to 
other  contests,  we  may  consider  first  the  sen- 
atorial elections.  There  are  Senators  to  be 
chosen  in  thirty-two  States,  with  an  addi- 
tional seat  from  Alabama  to  be  filled  on  ac- 
count of  a  vacancy  caused  by  death.  Of  the 
seats  to  be  filled,  eighteen  are  now  held  by 
Democrats  and  fifteen  by  Republicans.  In 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama, 
Democrats  will  of  course  be  chosen  practi- 
cally without  opposition.  In  the  Democratc 
primaries  to  select  candidates,  Senator  Gore 
of  Oklahoma  and  Senator  Kirby  of  Arkan- 
sas, both  of  whom  had  opposed  the  Wilson 
policies,  were  replaced  by  Wilson  men.     In 
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(c)  VVliiie  Studio 

HON.    NATHAN    L.    MILLER,    OF    NEW   YORK 

(Nominated  for  the  governorship  in  the  Republican  pri- 
maries on  September  14,  to  run  against  Governor  Smith) 

like  manner,  Breckenridge  Long,  a  Wilson 
man,  was  nominated  in  Missouri  largely  on 
the  League  of  Nations  issue.  In  Georgia, 
on  the  other  hand,  after  a  spirited  contest, 
Thomas  E.  Watson,  a  bitter  antagonist  of 
the  Wilson  policies,  was  nominated  as 
against  Senator  Hoke  Smith  and  Governor 
Dorsey,  the  latter  being  the  Administration 
champion. 

Bepubucan  I"  ^^^  Wisconsin  primaries, 
Senators  Senator  Lenroot  was  renomi- 
nated in  the  face  of  determined 
opposition,  and  his  Democratic  opponent 
will  be  Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  recently  Min- 
ister to  China.  The  attempt  to  defeat  Sena- 
tor Cummins  in  the  Republican  primaries 
of  Iowa  was  unavailing,  and  he  will  almost 
certainly  be  reelected  in  November.  Like- 
wise the  fight  of  certain  labor  elements 
against  Senator  Curtis  of  Kansas  as  also 
against  Governor  Allen  in  the  primaries 
proved  a  flat  failure.  Four  years  ago  Kan- 
sas gave  a  Democratic  majority  for  Presi- 
dent Wilson  of  36,930  votes.  The  indica- 
tions this  year  are  clearly  Republican.  In 
New  Hampshire  Senator  Moses,  who  as  a 
Republican  had  strongly  opposed  the  Wilson 
policies,  was  renominated  by  a  decisive  ma- 
jority imder  circumstances  which  seemed  to 
indicate    a   marked    swing    toward    Republi- 


canism in  New  England.  In  Indiana  the 
contest  at  the  polls  between  Senator  Watson 
and  former  Senator  Thomas  Taggart  will 
probably  be  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  Hoo- 
sier  women.  Ex-Governor  Willis  has  been 
named  for  the  senatorship  in  Ohio  to  succeed 
Harding,  and  his  Democratic  opponent  is 
Mr.  W.  A.  Julian,  of  Cincinnati. 

Optimism  of  With  both  presidential  candi- 
Harding  datcs  from  that  State,  the  Ohio 
senatorial  contest,  as  well  as  that 
for  the  governorship,  will  be  dominated  by 
the  larger  issue.  The  Republicans  were 
much  more  confident  in  September  of  hold- 
ing their  control  of  the  Senate  and  increas- 
ing their  majority  than  they  were  in  August. 
No  effective  opposition  had  developed  with- 
in party  lines  against  the  reelection  of  Bran- 
degee  of  Connecticut  and  Wadsworth  of 
New  York,  whose  hopes  were  strengthened 
by  the  victory  of  Moses  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primaries.  The  New  York  State  pri- 
maries were  held  on  September  14,  and,  as 
it  had  been  fully  anticipated.  Judge  Nathan 
L.  Miller  was  named  for  Governor  and  Sen- 
ator Wadsworth  secured  his  renomination. 
The  Democrats  renominated  Governor  Al- 
fred E.  Smith,  and  the  present  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Harry  C.  Walker,  was  selected 
to  run  against  Senator  Wadsworth.     While 


(g)  Harris  &  Ewlng 

SKIviATGR    IRVINE    L.    LENROOT,    OF    WISCONSIN 

(Wlio    was    renominated    in   the   Republican   primaries   of 
his    State    by   a    decisive    majority) 
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it  is  the  business  of  experienced 
editors  to  avoid  making  predic- 
tions, it  is  a  part  of  the  work  of 
campaign  committees  to  carry  on 
prehminary  canvasses  and  to  an- 
nounce optimistic  results.  Thus, 
early  in  September,  the  Repub- 
lican headquarters  officials  pre- 
dicted that  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
and  Ohio  would  swing  strongly 
into  the  Republican  column,  and 
that  Harding  and  Coolidge 
would  receive  346  electoral 
votes  as  against  185  for  Cox  and 
Roosevelt.  Certain  eminent 
Republicans  were  also  predicting 
a  majority  of  eight  or  ten  in  the 
Senate  and  of  a  hundred  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


"As  Goes 
Maine,  So 
Qoea,"  etc. 


More  important, 
however,  as  an  in- 
dication of  party 
drift  than  any  other  circum- 
stance preliminary  to  the  No- 
vember voting  is  the  State 
election  in  Maine,  according  to 
all  political  traditions.  Maine 
adheres  to  the  plan  of  holding 
her  State  election  in  September. 
In  presidential  years  this  Sep- 
tember election  by  common  consent 
is  influenced  by  national  issues,  and  it 
enlists  the  earnest  efforts  of  both  parties. 
This  year  the  Miaine  election  was 
held  on  Monday,  September  13.     For  some 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  WATSON,  OF  GEORGIA.  A  FAMOUS  CHAMPION  OF  THE 

COMMON  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  Watson,  who  has  long  fought  against  the  conservative  elements 
in  his  State",  has  this  year  won  the  nomination  for  the  Senate  by  a 
majority  over  both  of  his  principal  opponents) 


time  in  advance  many  political  speakers  of 
national  repute  were  brought  into  Maine  to 
support  opposing  sides.  In  September,  1916, 
Governor  Milliken,  Republican,  carried  the 
State  by  about  13,000.     He  was  reelected  in 


©  Baker  Ait  Gallei-y 


W.   A.    JULIAN,    OF   OHIO       FRANK  B.  WILLIS,  OF  OHIO      "^  """^'  "'"^  ^-.— ^  HARRY  L.   DAVIS,  OF  OHIO 

(Democratic  nominee  for          (Republican   nominee   for       ^-  ^'  DONAHEY,   OF  OHIO  (Republican   nominee   for 

Senator)                                          Senator)                          (Democratic  nominee  for  Governor) 

Governor) 
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Photograph  by  Bachrach 

HON.    FREDERIC    H.    PARKHURST,    GOVERNOR-ELECT 

OF    MAINE 

(Mr.  Parkhurst  headed  the  Republican  State  ticket 
in  the  September  election  that  attracted  national  at- 
tention   as   forecasting  the    November    resi'.lts) 

1918  by  a  reduced  plurality  of  5545.  The 
vote  of  women  contributed  a  new  element  of 
uncertainty  upon  which,  however,  the  Re- 
publicans counted  more  confidently  than  did 
the  Democrats.  The  Democrats  were  bas- 
ing their  hopes  largely  upon  allegations 
against  Col.  Frederic  H.  Parkhurst,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor,  who  is  a 
leather  manufacturer  of  Bangor.  It  was  at- 
tempted to  show  that  certain  transactions  of 
his  firm  in  connection  with  war  contracts 
were  discreditable.  This  effort  to  smirch  the 
candidate  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unjusti- 
fied by  the  facts,  as  fully  set  forth  by  the 
candidate  and  his  supporters.  When  the 
count  was  made  it  appeared  that  instead  of 
the  expected  25,000  majority  Colonel  Park- 
hurst had  about  65,000.  The  Republicans 
had  polled  nearly  twice  as  many  votes  as  the 
Democrats.  They  had  carried  all  the  Con- 
gress districts  and  every  seat  in  the  State 
Senate.  The  women  voters  had  shown  re- 
markable preference  for  the  Republican  side. 
That  the  result  pointed  toward  decisive  Re- 
publican success  in  November  could  not  be 
denied  by  any  experienced  political  obsei-ver. 


Reports  from  the  West,  where 
the  Republican  cause  met  its  de- 
feat four  years  ago,  are  at  least 
more  favorable  to  the  Republicans  this  year 
than  in  the  Hughes-Wilson  campaign.  This 
is  not  only  true  in  the  States  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  valleys,  but  in  the  moun- 
tain commonwealths  and  on  the  Coast.  The 
situation  in  California  is  of  particular  inter- 
est because  the  unexpected  action  of  the  State 
four  years  ago  was  what  gave  Wilson  his  sec- 
ond term.  Hiram  Johnson,  running  at  that 
time  on  a  Republican  ticket  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  had  a  plurality  of  about  300,- 
000,  while  on  final  count,  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  everybody,  Wilson  rather  than 
Hughes  carried  the  presidential  electoral 
ticket.  The  California  Republicans  are  nat- 
urally determined  to  do  their  best  to  prevent 
such  a  divergence  this  year.  The  general 
political  complexion  of  California  appears  to 
be  strongly  Republican.  A  prominent  San 
Francisco  lawyer,  Samuel  M.  Shortridge, 
has  received  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  Senate  as  against  Senator  Phelan,  w^ho  is 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  another  term. 


@  Harris  &  Ewing 

DR.  EDWIN  F,  LADD,  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
(Dr.  Ladd  is  an  eminent  agricultural  clicmist,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  North  Dakota  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station  for  thirty  years, 
and  for  several  years  past  has  been  president  of  the 
college.  In  the  recent  Republican  T)nninries  ^  he  de- 
feated Senator  Cronna  for  rcnomination,  having  had 
the  support  of  the  farmers  aiid  the  Non-Partisan 
League.  Like  Tom  Watson,  he  will  be  an  interesting 
new   personality    in   the  make-up   of  the   Senate) 
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Mr.  Phelan  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  at 
home  and  has  made  a  good  record  at  Wash- 
ington. Although  Mr.  Shortridge  formerly 
opposed  Hiram  Johnson,  he  declined  to  fa- 
vor a  Hoover  delegation  to  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention this  year  and  gave  strong  support  to 
Senator  Johnson's  presidential  candidacy.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Johnson's  in- 
fluence and  efforts  will  be  available  in  Cali- 
fornia on  behalf  of  the  Harding-Coolidge 
national  ticket  and  the  senatorial  campaign 
of 'Mr.  Shortridge.  To  vrhat  extent  Cali- 
fornia's ideas  about  oriental  immigration, 
about  the  tariff,  and  about  the  League  of 
Nations  may  affect  this  year's  voting,  it 
would  seem  quite  impossible'  to  forecast. 
Gov.  Cox  last  month  campaigned  intensively 
in  the  West,  and  notably  on  the  Coast. 


Ireland 
Stm  in 
Turmoil 


The  situation  in  Ireland  was  not 
irnproving  through  August  and 
the  first  half  of  September. 
[While  the  Belfast  riots  had  been  on  a  larger 
bcale  than  those  in  other  places,  there  had 
fceen  in  various  towns  and  villages  a  sad  mul- 
tiplicity of  cases  of  arson,  of  murder,  and  of 
law-breaking  in  various  forms.  Apart  from 
the  Belfast  riots,  the  chief  point  of  interest 
in  the  news  had  been  the  hunger  strike  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  Mr.  Terence  Mac- 
Swiney,  who  had  been  arrested  as  a  Sinn 
Feiner  and  a  leading  supporter  of  the  Irish 
Republic  and  had  been  transported  from  Ire- 
land to  a  prison  in  London.  He  had  refused 
to  take  food,  and  his  condition  was  bulletined 
from  day  to  day  on  the  front  pages  of  news- 
papers throughout  the  world.  All  kinds  of 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear,  notably 
by  heads  of  the  British  labor  movement,  to 
secure  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  from  the 
Irish  Secretary,  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  the 
release  of  MacSwiney.  But  the  British  au- 
thorities were  unyielding  on  their  side,  and 
the  Irishman  was  persistent  in  his  refusal  to 
take  food.  His  attitude  was  based  upon  his 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  British  authorities 
to  arrest  and  deport  him.  The  former  Lib- 
eral Premier,  Mr.  Asquith,  pronounced  the 
unrelenting  position  of  the  British  Ministry 
*'a  political  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude." 
Meanwhile,  various  other  Irish  leaders  were 
carrying  on  hunger  strikes  in  Irish  jails.  It 
was  declared  that  MacSwiney 's  death  would 
be  followed  by  reprisals,  and  it  was  more 
than  plainly  intimated  that  the  Irish  Repub- 
lic would  pronounce  a  death  sentence  on  Sir 
Hamar  Greenwood  and  undertake  to  exe- 
cute it.  All  these  recent  incidents  have  been 
Oct.— 2 


SIR   HAMAR  GREENWOOD,    CHIEF   SECRETARY  FOR 

IRELAND 

(A  few  months  ago,  in  the  thickening  troubles  of 
Irish  administration,  it  was  decided  to  put  a  new  man 
in  the  British  cabinet  post  that  controls  Irish  affairs. 
Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  is  a  Canadian,  and  for  that 
reason  was  regarded  as  having  a  broad,  liberal  out- 
look, while  inclined  toward  the  Dominion  form  of 
Home  Rule.  He  was  born  and  educated  in  Canada 
and  was  an  official  in  the  Ontario  government  before 
going  to  England,  where  he  became  a  practising  bar- 
rister. He  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  war  and 
was  made  a  baronet  in  1915.  He  has  been  a  nicniber 
of   the   House   of    Commons   for   ten    years) 

adding  new  difficulties  to  old  ones,  so  that 
the  path  of  reconciliation  seems  quite  im- 
passable. 

Ireland  in  the    ^^  ^^^^  "^^  appear  that  the  Irish 
American       question   is   to   have   much   bear- 

Campaign         •_  a  •        '      l      ^' 

ing  upon  our  American  elections. 
At  St.  Paul  last  month  a  man  in  the  audi- 
ence put  the  following  question:  ''Governor 
Cox,  if  you  are  elected  President,  will  you 
recognize  the  Irish  Republic?"  The  Gover- 
nor is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  as 
having  replied  in  the  following  words:  "I 
am  in  favor  of  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination  in  Japan,  in  China, 
in  Turkey,  in  Ireland,  or  anywhere  else." 
The  report  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Gover- 
nor then  declared  that  he  thought  the  ques- 
tion had  been  fully  answered.  The  Irish 
leaders  endeavored  to  have  this  particular 
question  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
platform  framers  at  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
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cisco,  but  were  not  successful,  although  there 
were  many  strong  supporters  of  the  proposal 
to  recognize  the  Irish  Republic.  Governor 
Cox  says  he  is  in  favor  of  self-determination 
anywhere,  and  that  might  mean  that  he  was 
ready  to  support  the  doctrine  of  self-determi- 
nation for  Ulster. 

Ireland  ^^^^  further,  it  should  be  re- 
andthe  membcrcd  that  the  Irish  leaders 
eague  ^^^  intense  opponents  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  while  Governor  Cox 
sets  the  League  above  all  else  in  his  program. 
The  unamended  League  as  he  advocates  it 
might  fairly  be  regarded  as  obligating  the 
United  States  in  certain  circumstances  to  use 
its  armed  forces  to  prevent  attacks  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  British  Empire.  Senator 
Harding,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  great 
speech  of  August  28,  declared  for  the  doc- 
trine of  political  evolution,  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  enter  a  League  which  might  interfere 
with  the  achievement  of  independence  by  one 
people  or  another,  precisely  as  we  declared 
our  own  independence  in  1776.  Taking  the 
Harding  doctrines  throughout,  they  would 
seem  more  favorable  to  the  contentions  of 
Ireland  than  the  Cox  doctrines.  But  the 
Republicans  at  Chicago  distinctly  refused  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  pretensions  of 
the  so-called  Irish  Republic,  and  the  Demo- 
crats, even  if  less  frank  about  it,  have  side- 
stepped the  issue.  Neither  party  is  taking 
up  the  cause  of  Ireland  as  against  Great 
Britain.  As  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  there 
is  no  real  American  public  opinion  that 
has  definite  views  about  the  tangled  Irish 
situation,  as  respects  any  particular  form 
of  settlement. 

„.  .  The  British  Government  was  of 

Egypt  Her.      course     Dound     to     nave     many 

Independence  ii  r     •  •    i  j-       , 

problems  oi  imperial  readjust- 
ment to  solve  as  a  part  of  the  aftermath 
of  the  Great  War.  For  a  good  while  before 
the  war  England  had  been  in  actual  con- 
trol of  the  foreign  relations  and  the  larger 
domestic  policies  of  Egypt.  Nevertheless 
Egypt  was  not  officially  considered  a  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  After  the  war  began, 
in  1914,  Egypt  was  openly  annexed,  with 
the  announcement  of  a  l^ritish  protectorate. 
This  status  of  Egypt  was  recognized  in  the 
Versailles  treaty  and  duly  accepted  by  Ger- 
many. England's  more  recent  troubles 
about  Egypt  have  not  resulted  from  any 
outside  influence  or  pressure,  but  wholly 
from  discontent  within  that  country.    Egypt 


was  so  important  a  British  military  base 
during  the  war  that  the  so-called  Nationalist 
leaders  were  kept  quiet.  But  they  were 
very  conspicuous  at  Paris  during  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  their  anti-British  propa- 
ganda was  incessant.  Since  their  failure  at 
Paris,  they  have  made  life  miserable  for 
British  officials  in  Egypt  and  have  kept  up  a 
continual  agitation.  They  have  had  their 
agents  in  the  United  States  and  their  cham- 
pions on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  Wash- 
ington. Early  In  the  present  year  the  British 
Government  sent  a  commission  under  Lord 
Milner  to  study  all  phases  of  the  actual 
Egyptian  situation.  It  is  reported  that  as  a 
result  of  this  commission  the  Independence 
of  Egypt  will  soon  be  announced.  Accord- 
ing to  the  London  Tirnes,  this  Independence 
will  be  limited  at  every  point  where  British 
interests  are  concerned,  so  that  it  will  operate 
only  to  diminish  the  activity  of  British  offi- 
cials in  ordinary  internal  administration. 
England  would  still  control  the  Suez  Canal 
and  would  retain  Egypt  as  an  ally  and 
protege,  no  other  outside  power  being 
allowed  to  interfere  in  Egyptian  affairs. 
Undoubtedly  the  British  regime  In  Egj^pt 
for  many  years  past  has  been  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  Inhabitants,  when  set  in  contrast 
with  former  periods  under  Turkish  suzer- 
eignty,  with  their  bad  memories  of  oppres- 
sive rule  on  the  part  of  the  tax-gatherers  and 
other  agents  of  the  Khedive. 

^  1^^  A  part  of  the  agitation  In  Egypt 
Unrest  in  has  been  due  to  anti-Christian 
propaganda  throughout  the  Mo- 
hammedan world.  The  treatment  of 
Turkey  subsequent  to  the  war  has  inflamed 
the  antagonism  of  the  followers  of  Mo- 
hammed, who  have  been  particularly  In- 
censed because  of  the  practical  annexation  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Palestine  by  the  British 
and  by  the  acquisitions  of  Influence  or  terri- 
tory by  Frenchmen  and  Greeks  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Turks  and  Arabs.  This  awaken- 
ing of  the  Moslem  world  against  Christen- 
dom and  particularly  against  the  British,  has 
spread  to  India  where  there  are  about 
70,000,000  Mohammedans  as  against  more 
than  200,000,000  Buddhists.  Heretofore  the 
agitation  against  British  rule  In  India  has 
been  chiefly  led  by  Buddhists  who  were  not 
on  good  terms  with  the  Mohammedan 
provinces  and  states.  But  the  anti-British 
agitation  has  now  been  made  a  common 
cause ;  and  the  nationalistic  movement  is  less 
hampered  by  creed  and  caste  than  ever  before. 
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Many  natives  of  India  are  de- 
India  clanng  that  in  the  early  future 
Prosperous  ^^^^^  ^-jj  |^^  ^  g-^^^  ^tm  move- 
ment in  India  of  many  times  greater  magni- 
tude than  that  which  now  holds  Ireland  in 
revolt.  The  British  Government  undoubt- 
edly wishes  to  give  India  as  much  home  rule 
as  can  be  advantageously  used  in  a  practical 
way.  We  adhere  to  the  view  that  the  po- 
litical connection  between  Great  Britain  and 
India  is  of  far  more  value  to  the  Indian  peo- 
ples than  it  is  to  the  British.  Poverty  and 
illiteracy  still  prevail  in  India,  and  great 
parts  of  the  country  often  seem  on  the  verge 
of  starvation;  but  the  one  source  of  impor- 
tant mitigation  has  been  found  in  British 
policy.  Unquestionably  India  may  have 
just  as  much  of  political  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence as  she  can  find  it  beneficial  to  put 
into  practice.  Prosperity  and  safety  are 
associated  with  the  British  direction  of 
India's  official  policies. 


China 


Whereas  India  is  relatively  im- 
Facinpa  munc  from  the  great  epidemics 
Famine  ^^^  famines  of  earlier  periods, 
such  emancipation  has  not  yet  been  achieved 
by  India's  great  neighbor,  China.  At  this 
moment  the  Chinese  are  facing  the  prospect 
of  one  of  the  most  decimating  famines  in 
the  history  of  Asia.  Throughout  Shantung 
and  several  neighboring  provinces  the  crops 
upon  which  perhaps  40,000,000  people  were 
relying  for  their  food  have  almost  totally 
failed.  The  Chinese  Government  is  trying 
to  do  something,  but  has  neither  the  finan- 
cial resources  nor  the  transportation  facili- 
ties to  meet  the  situation,  except  in  a  limited 
way.  Last  month  Hon.  Charles  R.  Crane, 
the  American  Minister  at  Pekin,  took  the 
leading  part  in  trying  to  devise  means  to 
secure  foreign  aid.  Civil  war  and  general 
political  disorder  in  China  have  paralyzed 
national  efficiency.  The  result  of  midsum- 
mer fighting  seems  to  be  the  elimination  of 
the  most  obstructive  element;  and  there  is 
prospect  of  the  restoration  of  unity  between 
North  and  South  China  after  a  number  of 
years  of  virtual  separation.  The  Japanese 
claim  that  they  are  no  more  guilty  of  fo- 
menting disorder  in  China  for  their  own 
benefit  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  guilty  of  stimulating  disorder  in 
Mexico  as  a  policy  that  might  benefit  this 
country.  Meanwhile,  Japan  cannot  afford 
to  invite  Chinese  boycotts,  or  to  increase  by 
harsh  measures  the  growing  irritation  of  the 
Coreans. 


An  American  Congressional 
Far  East  delegation  was  visiting  in  Japan 
nsett  c  i^g^  month.  The  apparent 
effect  of  all  recent  tours  of  inspection  on  the 
part  of  prominent  Americans  in  Japan  and 
of  Japanese  in  America  has  been  valuable 
as  helping  to  support  good  relations  and  to 
find  ways  of  peaceful  cooperation  for  the 
future.  China  in  particular  is  dependent 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  common  policy 
in  relation  to  the  Far  East,  by  Japan,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
political  destinies  of  Eastern  Siberia  and 
Manchuria  are  now  too  much  involved  in 
the  uncertainties  of  the  Russian  empire  to 
be  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  any  program 
that  can  now  be  laid  down.  Everyone  now 
sees  that  Northern  Asia,  as  well  as  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  has  entered  upon 
processes  of  reconstruction  that  may  require 
a  good  many  years  for  completion. 

It  would  be  gratifying  if  it  were 
Under  a       possible    to    givc    a    clcar    and 

Heavy  Yoke        •        i  ^        ^     ^u 

Simple  account  or  the  present 
situation  in  Russia.  Mr.  Simonds  writes 
for  our  readers  this  month  with  convincing 
analysis  concerning  the  defeat  of  the  Russian 
Red  armies  that  were  about  to  take  Warsaw 
and  crush  the  new  Republic  of  Poland. 
But  there  seems  to  be  a  war  of  similar 
magnitude  going  on  within  Russia  between 
the  military  forces  of  General  Wrangel, 
who  has  formed  an  anti-Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment in  South  Russia,  and  the  armies  of 
Lenine  and  Trotzky.  The  French  have 
recognized  General  Wrangel  and  in  one 
way  or  in  another  are  trying  to  promote  his 
success.  The  British  Government  seems  to 
have  been  wavering  and  indecisive  in  its 
attitude  toward  all  phases  of  Russian  ac- 
tivity. This  British  policy  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  Labor  party, 
which  favors  intercourse  with  the  Russian 
Reds.  It  is  understood,  also,  that  British 
commercial  interests  have  been  so  eager  for 
Russian  trade  that  they  were  willing  to 
accept  the  Bolshevists,  upon  terms  favor- 
able to  the  expansion  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports. General  Wrangel,  like  the  French 
Government,  expressed  great  satisfaction  in 
the  note  transmitted  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment by  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Colby,  on  Bolshevism.  He  declared 
that  the  Russian  people  were  held  in  terror- 
ized subjection  to  the  Reds,  and  that  they 
would  repudiate  Bolshevism  as  soon  as  they 
had   recovered   the   right   to  act   freely  and 
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iirTiilfiff'*^' 


ANOTHER   ATTACHMENT 

John  Bull  (to  Mile.  France) :  "Fancy  you,  after  all 
we've  been  to  each  other,  throwing  me  over  for  this 
fellow  Wrangel!" 

From  London  Opinion  (London,  England) 

govern  themselves.  Evidently  Bolshevism 
has  brought  Russia  to  a  state  of  economic 
misery.  As  an  agricultural  country,  how- 
ever, Communism  must  surely  fail  in  the 
near  future,  because  peasant  ownership  of 
land  is  by  far  the  strongest  economic  in- 
fluence that  can  affect  the  destinies  of  the 
Russian  people  during  the  present  gene- 
ration. The  Bolshevist  propaganda  has  been 
aggressive  in  various  ways.  Thus  it  appeared 
last  month  that  the  Russian  Soviet  agents 
were  endeavoring  to  subsidize  the  British  la- 
bor press,  presumably  following  the  course 
they  had  pursued  in  continental  countries.  It 
seems  that  the  Moscow  rulers  had  been  in- 
tently studying  the  great  strike  movement 
that  was  impending  in  England,  and  that 
the  Italian  situation  was  also  regarded  as 
bolshevistic  and  Russian  in  spirit  if  not  in 
direct  incitement. 

Industrial  ^^^  Surprising  industrial  de- 
Aggreaaion  in  velopmcnts  that  were  reported 
"'^  in  dispatches  from  Italy  last 
month  were  not  easy  to  interpret.  Early 
impressions  were  to  the  effect  that  the  labor 
unions  of  Italy  had  suddenly  embraced  Bol- 
shevism, and  by  a  concerted  movement  had 
seized  great  numbers  of  manufacturing  plants, 
especially    those    working    in    metals;    but 


further  reports  modified  this  supposition. 
Italy  has  suffered  terribly  since  the  war  from 
lack  of  fuel  and  raw  materials  with  which 
to  carry  on  her  industries.  The  aggressive 
action  of  the  labor  unions  was  probably  not 
regarded  by  them  as  permanent  confiscation, 
with  denial  of  the  rightful  ownership  of 
capitalists.  It  was  rather  a  strategic  move, 
in  the  face  of  an  impending  shutdown  of 
factories,  in  order  to  keep  the  wheels  turn- 
ing and  to  avert  the  calamity  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  Labor  Syndicates  evidently  be- 
lieved that  they  could  tide  over  the  situation 
— as  respects  materials,  fuel,  and  transporta- 
tion— ^better  than  could  the  employers. 

^.  ,.^^.       The  movement  was  so  sweeping 

Giolitti  -  ,,  ,.  Ill 

at  the  and  so  well  co-ordmated  that  the 
^ '"  veteran  statesman  Giolitti,  who 
had  again  become  Prime  Minister,  could  not 
venture  to  take  drastic  measures.  Troops 
would  not  have  obeyed  orders,  perchance. 
Neither  would  the  railway  workers  have 
transported  troops  to  put  down  the  work- 
men who  had  seized  the  factories.  The 
movement  did  not,  however,  seem  to  bear 
marks  of  permanence.  It  merely  indicated 
in  a  fresh  way  the  extraordinary  difficulties 
under  which  Europe  is  laboring,  in  its  en- 
deavor to  reconstruct  the  industrial  fabric 
that  was  disrupted  by  the  war.  Premier 
Giolitti,  by  the  way,  will  be  seventy-eight 
years  old  this  month.  He  has  had  several 
previous  periods  as  head  of  the  Cabinet, 
but  he  was  defeated  some  five  years  ago 
because  he  tried  to  keep  Italy  neutral. 


THE   NEW      RUSSIAN    STEAM    ROLLER 
From  the  Passing  Show  (London) 
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The    presidential     campaign     in 

Obreoon  ^  ^       •  ^       re    - 

As  Mexico's  Mexico  was  a  very  casual  aiiair, 
when  compared  with  that  of  this 
country.  General  Obregon,  who  had  been 
the  real  master  of  the  country  since  the  over- 
throw and  assassination  of  President  Car- 
ranza,  was  of  course  quite  sure  to  be  elected 
if  he  so  desired.  It  turned  out  that  he  was 
the  real  candidate,  and  meant  to  be  Presi- 
dent. The  opposition  candidate  was  Alfredo 
R.  Dominguez.  General  Obregon  called 
himself  a  Liberal  Constitutionalist.  Senor 
Dominguez  was  known  as  a  Republican  Na- 
tionalist. Both  candidates  ran  on  platforms 
favoring  good  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  a  liberal  policy  as  regards  immigra- 
tion and  the  investment  of  foreign  capital. 
They  differed  with  regard  to  Carranza's  con- 
stitution of  1917.  Obregon  favored  retaining 
that  instrument,  while  his  opponent  favored  a 
convention  to  draft  and  adopt  a  new  con- 
stitution. The  election  occurred  on  Sunday, 
September  5.  It  is  believed  in  Washington 
that  General  Obregon's  intentions  are  to 
protect  American  lives  and  property,  and  to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  good  relations. 


Affairs 
in  Latin 
America 


Upon  the  whole,  the  Latin- 
American  republics  are  making 
some  political  progress  along 
with  marked  gains  in  commerce  and  wealth. 
Our  especially  prosperous  neighbor  Cuba 
will  hold  a  presidential  election  on  Monday, 
November   1.     This  will  be   the  first  to  be 


(c)  Harris  &  Ewing 

HON.    JOHN    BARRETT 


DR.   LEO   S.  ROWE 


GENERAL    OBREGON,    NEW    PRESIDENT    OF    MEXICO 


held  under  the  new  election  laws  that  were 
recently  framed  by  General  Crowder.  Dr. 
Alfredo  Zayas,  who  was  once  a  leader  of 
the  Liberals,  has  now  accepted  the  Conserva- 
tive nomination  to  succeed  President  Men- 
ocal,  himself  a  Conservative.  The  Liberals 
are  running  General  Gomez,  who  has  been 
President  before  and  for  a  good  while  the 
dictator  of  the  party  that  he  now  represents. 
From  South  America  comes  the  unverified 
rumor  that  Chile  and  Peru  are  at  the  point 
of    settling    the    Tacna-Arica    controversy. 

i\fr.  Barrett  ^^^^^  almost  fourteen  years  of 
and  service  as  Director  General  of 
the  Pan-American  Union,  Mr. 
John  Barrett  has  retired,  and  he  is  succeeded 
in  that  post  by  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, who  had  previously  made  himself  an 
authority  on  the  Far  East  through  diplomatic 
service,  began  to  specialize  in  Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs  twenty  years  ago.  His  efforts 
have  been  so  strikingly  useful  and  success- 
ful that  we  shall  in  a  later  number  give  due 
space  to  the  story  of  the  development  under 
his  leadership  of  organized  Pan-Americanism. 
His  successor,  Dr.  Rowe,  has  had  much  ex- 
perience— as  an  official  and  as  a  student  of 
international  politics — in  Latin-American 
countries,  and  he  has  recently  held  important 
posts  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
State  Department,  where  he  has  specialized 
in  matters  affecting  our  relations  with  the 
Latin-American  countries.  Mr.  Barrett,  in 
retiring,  congratulates  the  country  upon  the 
appointment  of  so  well-qualified  a  successor 
as  his  friend   Dr.   Rowe. 
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^^  r.     .      The  present  unprecedented  con- 

The  Qreat  ...  .       ,  . 

French  ditions  of  the  investment  mar- 
ket were  strikingly  shown  in  the 
loan  made  by  the  French  Government  in  the 
United  States  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  occa- 
sion of  the  huge  issue  of  French  bonds  of- 
fered to  American  investors  was  preparation 
for  the  coming  payment  of  France's  share  of 
the  $500,000,000  Anglo-French  bonds  sold 
in  America  five  years  ago,  when  the  Allies 
were  straining  every  financial  nerve  to  raise 
money  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  France  is  now  ready  to  pay  off 
$150,000,000  of  her  half  of  the  original  loan 
from  funds  she  has  scraped  together  by  one 
means  or  another,  and  the  new  issue  of 
$100,000,000  of  bonds  enables  her  to  clean 
up  the  old  score.  The  remarkable  part  of 
the  new  issue  was  the  terms  needed  to  in- 
terest investors  in  these  days  of  world  credit 
strained  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  These 
French  bonds  pay  8  per  cent,  interest  and 
run  for  no  less  than  twenty-five  years,  with 
sinking  fund  provisions  for  calling  the  bonds 
that  will  give  some  holders  an  even  higher 
return.  This  long  term  was  a  new  but  es- 
sential consideration  in  interesting  American 
investors.  Many  issues  of  sound  securities 
have  been  offered  this  year  yielding  7  or  8 
per  cent.,  but  in  nearly  every  case  they  have 
been  for  short  terms — three,  five,  or  ten  years 
— the  borrowers  counting  on  such  a  change 
from  the  present  abnormal  conditions  of 
money  and  credit,  before  the  bonds  came  due, 
as  would  allow  them  to  make  new  issues  at 
much  lower  rates  of  interest. 

^       ,    ...      In  the  present  instance  the  sum 

Opportunities       >       •        i  i      i         • 

for  Small  dcsired  was  SO  large  and  the  m- 
vestment  market  was  so  flooded 
already  with  securities  offering  high  yields 
that  the  long  term  was  considered  absolutely 
necessary  to  attract  investors.  This  had  all 
the  more  force  because  of  the  practical  impos- 
sibility of  selling  any  large  portion  of  these 
high-yield  bonds  to  very  wealthy  men.  For 
such  is  the  operation  of  the  personal  income 
tax  that  a  return  of  8  per  cent,  from  a  tax- 
able bond  shrinks  to  between  3  and  4  per 
cent,  when  the  super-taxes  are  paid  by  indi- 
viduals with  annual  incomes  of  $150,000  or 
more.  For  American  investors  with  incomes 
under  $40,000,  and  not  subject  to  the  high 
super-taxes,  the  opportunities  for  permanent 
investment  at  present  are  such  as  would  have 
seemed,  only  a  few  years  ago,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  And  of  these  oppor- 
tunities   the   new    French    loan    and    the    re- 


cently offered  8  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Swiss 
Republic  are  two  of  the  most  attractive.  The 
success  of  the  French  loan  was  signal  and 
immediate,  the  subscription  books  being  kept 
open  only  for  a  nominal  time,  the  issue  hav- 
ing been  over-subscribed  before  the  formal 
offering. 

Splendid       ^^   ^^^'   ^^   course,   ncccssary   to 
Industrial      inform  Americans  of  the  finan- 

Reooveru  •    i  j       •     j      .^    •    i  r 

cial  and  mdustnal  status  of 
France,  after  the  war,  before  offering  such 
a  huge  block  of  new  securities  issued  by  a 
country  concerning  which  the  phrases  "bled 
white"  and  ^'devastated"  have  been  so  often 
used  during  the  the  past  three  years.  With 
every  allowance  for  the  animus  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  gentlemen  preparing  the  way  for 
selling  bonds  to  the  public,  it  is  a  remarkable 
record  in  French  reconstruction  that  they 
brought  to  public  notice.  Of  the  11,500 
French  factories  that  were  destroyed  in  the 
war,  3540  are  already  running  again  and 
more  than  that  number  are  being  rebuilt. 
According  to  M.  Andre  Tardieu,  who  came 
to  America  last  month  to  inform  our  public 
of  the  success  of  his  country's  struggle 
toward  rehabilitation,  the  population  of  the 
invaded  districts  of  France,  fallen  to  less 
than  two  million  at  the  time  of  the  Armis- 
tice, has  now  risen  nearly  to  the  pre-war 
figure  of  four  million.  Houses  to  shelter 
870,000  people  have  been  rebuilt;  13,000 
miles  of  France's  famous  highways  have 
been  repaired,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
265,000,000  cubic  yards  of  trench  space  have 
been  filled  in.  Two  only  of  the  five  prin- 
cipal railway  lines  suffered  seriously  during 
the  war;  on  these,  1810  miles  of  double 
track  were  destroyed.  All  this  trackage  has 
been  rebuilt,  with  1510  bridges,  12  tunnels, 
and  586  railway  stations.  They  now  give 
the  full  pre-war  service. 

^      .         It  will  surprise  many  Americans 
Agriculture     to  hear  that  France,  before  the 

and  Finance       ^^^^     ^^^      ^^     ^^^     ^^^^       ^^     ^^^ 

economic  activities  centering  on  the  land, 
her  wheat  harvest  being  over  half  that  of  the 
United  States.  She  raised,  actually,  more 
potatoes  than  the  United  States,  and  was 
third  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
production  of  oats,  and  fourth  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar.  The  war  killed  thou- 
sands of  her  farmers,  and  rendered  useless 
for  the  time  nearly  10,000,000  acres  of  farm 
land.  But  already  her  thrifty  peasants  have 
cleared   and   returned   to   cultivation   3,776,- 
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000  acres,  and  the  crops  for  this  year  promise 
handsome  yields.  The  financial  outlook  is 
certainly  somewhat  staggering,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  thrift  and  pluck  of  the 
nation  will  see  it  through  finally,  if  there  are 
years  of  peace  and  quiet  ahead.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  the  public  debt  was  34 
billion  francs,  and  to-day  the  gross  debt  is  no 
less  than  237  billion  francs.  Only  15  per 
cent,  of  this  is,  however,  external  debt,  with 
interest  charges  of  less  than  2  billion  francs. 
In  1914  France  raised  by  taxation  4,724,- 
000,000  francs;  for  1920  taxes  will  aggre- 
gate 18,700,000  francs. 

Admiral  Benson,  chairman  of 
with  the  Shipping  Board,  is  display- 
Germany  j^^  force  and  decision  in  grap- 
pling with  the  crucial  problems  arising  out 
of  the  nation's  great  investments  in  the  build- 
ing of  an  American  merchant  marine  fleet. 
A  new  move  that  has  already  aroused  con- 
troversy of  a  serious  nature  is  the  ar- 
rangement, sanctioned  by  the  Shipping 
Board,  between  the  German  Hamburg- 
American  Line  and  the  American  shipping 
interests  controlled  by  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man,  for  a  prompt  reopening  of  the  old 
trade  routes  of  the  formerly  great  and 
famous  German  company,  under  conditions 
which  give  the  American  partners  in  the  plan 
the  benefit  of  the  technical  training  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  German  organization.  Certain 
provisions  looking  to  secure  American  con- 
trol have  seemed  quite  inadequate  to  many 
well  informed  critics.  The  agreement  runs 
for  twenty  years,  and  under  it  the  Hamburg- 
American  company  acts  in  German  ports  as 
agent  for  the  American  company,  and  the 
latter  acts  in  American  ports  as  agent  for  the 
German  companj^  The  contract  provides 
that  in  opening  up  any  trade  route  the 
American  company  is  to  furnish  the  vessels 
necessary  for  the  first  service ;  then,  as  trade 
develops,  the  Hamburg- American  organiza- 
tion will  put  in  vessels  up  to  the  amount  of 
American  tonnage,  with  subsequent  ships 
furnished  half  by  one  party  and  half  by  the 
other.  It  is  said  the  German  company  has 
now  nearly  200,000  tons  of  shipping  to  use 
in  this  way,  while  the  Harriman  interests 
own  or  control  nearly  400,000  tons  and  op- 
erate 200,000  tons  of  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels.  Mr.  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man, the  leading  spirit  in  this  much  debated 
venture,  Is  a  very  young  man,  son  of  the  late 
E.    H.    Harriman.      Though    of    quiet    and 


(g)  Paul  Thompson 
MR,    WILLIAM    AVERELL    HARRIMAN,    OF    NEW    YORK 

modest    personality,    he    has    much    of    his 
father's  imagination  and  force. 

^     „        .     Whether  or  not  it  was  wise  for 

Our  Present 

Shippinq      US    to    Create,    by    main    force,    a 

Position  •,  •  n  c 

great  mercantile  marine  lieet  tor 
the  nation,  we  went  ahead  to  do  it  at  the  cost 
of  billions  of  dollars  spent  during  the  years 
when  a  dollar  would  buy  less  than  at  any 
other  time  in  a  half-century.  And  now  things 
must  be  done — big  things,  and  they  must  be 
done  quickly — if  the  nation  is  to  get  any  sort 
of  reasonable  return  for  its  billions.  Our  sea- 
going tonnage  is  now  10,400,000  tons  more 
than  in  1914 — an  advance  of  over  500  per 
cent.  In  spite  of  this,  and  of  the  frantic 
building  of  ships  in  the  British  yards,  the 
world's  steel  steam  merchant  fleet  is  esti- 
mated to  be  3,500,000  tons  less  than  it 
would  have  been  but  for  the  losses  and  the 
interrupted  building  occasioned  by  the  war. 
In  spite  of  our  phenomenal  growth,  the 
British  merchant  marine  is  still  larger  than 
the  American,  the  total  shipping  of  the 
United  States  being  placed  at  16,049,000 
tons  and  Great  Britain's  at  18,330,000  tons. 
During  the  last  year  alone  the  United  States 
added  three  million  tons  to  its  holdings.  Ger- 
many was  in  second  place  in  1914  as  a  sea- 
going nation,  with  five  million  tons.  To- 
day, after  her  losses  by  capture,  sinking, 
requisition,  and  allocation  to  the  allies,  her 
total  marine  is  down  to  419,000  tons. 
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AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

August  16. — The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
approves  an  agreement  between  German  and 
American  shipping  companies  for  reviving  the 
old  Hamburg-American  Line  routes. 

August  17. — The  North  Carolina  Senate  votes 
25  to  23  to  postpone  action  on  the  Nineteenth 
(woman  suffrage)  Amendment  until  the  next 
regular  session  of  the   legislature   in   1921. 

Secretary  Post  of  the  Labor  Department  orders 
a  reorganization  of  the  Immigration  Service. 

August  18. — The  Tennessee  House  concurs  in 
the  Senate  resolution  ratifying  federal  woman 
suffrage,  49  to  47,  completing  ratification  of  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  by  the  necessary  thirty- 
six  states. 

Immigration  reports  show  an  influx  of  5000 
persons  a  day  at  the  port  of  New  York;  800,000 
entered  the  United  States  in  the  past  twelve 
months. 

August  19. — The  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission  permits  a  freight  rate  increase  of  40 
per  cent,  on  intrastate  commerce,  but  forbids  the 
raising  of  passenger  or  milk  rates.  .  .  .  New 
Jersey  approves  the  railway  rate  raises. 

August  20. — Speaking  at  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Governor  Cox  charges  that  at  least  $15,000,000  is 
being  contributed  to  the  Republican  campaign 
fund. 

August  23. — Mr.  Kenyon,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate campaign  funds  committee,  requests  Governor 
Cox  to  prove  his  charge  that  the  Republicans  are 
raising  a  $15,000,000  fund  to  buy  and  control  the 
presidency. 

August  25. — The  Republican  primaries  in  Mon- 
tana give  former  Senator  J.  M.  Dixon  the  nomi- 
nation for  Governor;  the  Democrats  nominate 
B.  K.  Wheeler  with  Non-Partisan  League  en- 
dorsement. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  lowers 
grain  freight  rates  3  cents  per  100  pounds  via 
Lake  water  routes  to  relieve  railroad  congestion. 
.  .  .  Increased  railroad  freight  and  passenger 
rates  go   into  effect  throughout  the  country. 

August  28. — The  Secretary  of  State  proclaims 
the  ratification  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment 
(permitting  women  to  vote)  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States,  and  certifies  its  validity  as  a  part 
of  the  United  States  Constitution, 

Senator  Reed  Smoot  is  renominated  by  the 
Utah  State  Republican  Convention.  .  .  .  Idaho 
Democrats  renominate  Senator  John  F.  Nugent 
and  designate  T.  A.  Walters  for  (Governor;  the 
Republicans  nominate  F.  R.  (jooditig  for  Senator 
and   renominate  (governor  E.  W.  Davis. 

Gordon  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  be- 
comes assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  succeed- 
ing Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Democratic  nomi- 
nee   for    Vice-President. 

Senator  Harding  declares  in  favor  of  strength- 
ening the  Hague  Tribunal  and  maintaining  world 
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peace  by  law  rather  than  by  force,  taking  the 
best  features  of  both  existing  world  agreements 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  .  .  .  Governor  Cox 
renews  his  charge  that  Republicans  are  gather- 
ing a  huge  sum  for  the  campaign. 

In  Texas  Democratic  primaries,  Pat  M.  Neff, 
of  Waco,  defeats  ex-Senator  Joseph  W.  Bailey 
for  the   Governorship. 

August  30. — President  Wilson  approves  the 
majority  report  of  the  Anthracite  Wage  Com- 
mission awarding  17  to  20  per  cent,  increases  in 
pay;  he  warns  the  miners  that  he  will  not  set 
aside  the  judgment  of  the  board. 

Chairman  Hays  tells  the  Senate  campaign  fund 
committee  that  the  Republican  budget  is  only 
$3,079,037.20,  and  $1,000,000  more  is  yet  to  be 
raised  for  State  purposes. 

August  31. — Fred  W.  Upham,  Treasurer  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  testifies  that  the 
total  budget  is  $4,000,000,  but  that  he  does  not 
hope  to   raise  more   than  $3,000,000. 

The  Tennessee  House  attempts  to  set  aside 
woman  suffrage  ratification,  rescinding  its  con- 
currence in  the  Senate  resolution. 

In  the  Michigan  primaries.  Attorney  General 
Alex  J.  Groesbeck  (Rep.)  and  ex-Gov.  Wood- 
bridge  N.  Ferris  (Dem.)  are  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor. ...  In  the  California  primaries,  Samuel 
M.  Shortridge  of  San  Francisco  is  the  Republican 
choice  for  Senator  against  James  D.  Phelan,  re- 
nominated. 

September  1. — The  Government's  six-months' 
guarantee  of  railroad  earnings  expires  and  the 
roads  resume  operation  on  their  own  resources. 

Insurgent  anthracite  unionists  vote  for  a  "va- 
cation" until  the  minority  report  of  the  wage  com- 
mission is  adopted. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  succeeds  John  Barrett  as  Di- 
rector-General of  the  Pan-American  Union. 

Anthracite  miners  and  operators,  through  their 
scale  committees,  sign  a  two-year  contract  based 
on  the  recent  wage  award,  but  thousands  of  men 
remain  on  "vacation." 

September  3. — Secretary  Colby  and  Governor 
Stephens,  of  California,  confer  at  Washington  on 
the  Japanese  land-holding  question. 

September  7. — In  Wisconsin  primaries,  Senator 
Irvine  L.  Lenroot  (Rep.)  is  renominated,  defeat- 
ing the  LaFollette  candidate;  James  J.  Blaine  is 
the  Republican  nominee  for  Governor;  Congress- 
man John  J.  Esch  (Rep.)  is  defeated;  the  suc- 
cessful Democratic  candidates  are  Dr.  Paul 
Reinsch,  for  the  Senate,  and  Col.  Robert  McCoy 
for   Governor. 

New  Hampshire  Republicans  renominate  Sen- 
ator Cjeorge  H.  Moses,  the  Democrats  nominat- 
ing Raymond  B.  Stevens;  Albert  O.  Brown 
(Rep.)  and  Charles  E.  Tilton  (Dem.)  will  run 
for    Governor. 

Massachusetts  Republicans  nominate  Lt.  Gov. 
Channing  H.  Cox  for  Governor;  John  J.  Walsh 
is   the   Democratic  nominee. 
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@  Harris  &  Ewing 

GORDON    WOODBURY  S.    PARKER  GILBERT  WILLIAM    R.    WILLIAMS 

(Navy)  (Treasury)  (War) 

THREE  NEW  ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES  OF  DEPARTMENTS  AT  WASHINGTON 


In  the  Nevada  primaries,  Senator  Henderson 
(Dem.)  is  renominated,  and  Tasker  L.  Oddie  is 
chosen   by  the  Republicans  to   oppose  him. 

Arizona  Republicans  renominate  Governor 
Thomas  E.  Campbell,  to  run  against  Mit  Simms 
(Dem.)  ;  Senator  Marcus  A.  Smith  (Dem.)  is 
renominated  to  run  against  Ralph  Cameron 
(Rep.). 

September  8. — In  the  Georgia  Democratic  pri- 
mary, Senator  Hoke  Smith  (who  opposed  the 
League  of  Nations),  is  defeated  by  Thomas  E. 
Watson;  Governor  Dorsey  (Dem.),  as  an  Ad- 
ministration candidate,  runs  second ;  Attorney- 
General  Clifford  L.  Walker  is  nominated  for 
Governor. 

September  9. — The  Connecticut  Republican  State 
convention  renominates  Senator  Frank  B.  Bran- 
degee,  and  names  Everett  J.  Lake,  of  Hartford, 
for    Governor. 

September  11. — Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman  is 
appointed  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, succeeding  Louis  Brownlow,  resigned. 

September  12. — Governor  Cox's  throat  becomes 
weak  at  Portland,  Oregon,  but  he  continues  his 
tour;  Senator  Harding  plans  to  close  his  front- 
porch  campaign  September  25  and  take  the  stump. 

September  13, — In  Maine  State  election,  the 
Republicans  obtain  an  unprecedented  plurality  of 
over  65,000  for  Governor-elect  Frederic  H.  Park- 
hurst;  four  Republican  Congressmen  are  elected 
and  an  overwhelming  majority  is  obtained  in  the 
legislature;  there  is  a  heavy  Republican  vote  by 
the  women. 

September  14. — Connecticut's  legislature,  in 
special  session,  ratifies  the  woman-suffrage 
amendment    and    amends    State   voting   laws. 

In  New  York  primaries  Governor  Alfred  E. 
Smith  (Dem.)  and  Senator  James.  W.  Wads- 
worth,  Jr.  (Rep.),  are  renominated;  Nathan  L, 
Miller  (Rep.)  wins  the  nomination  for  Governor, 


and  Lieutenant-Governor  Harry  C.  Walker  is  the 
unopposed   Democratic  candidate   for   Senator. 

Colorado  Republicans  nominate  Karl  C.  Schuy- 
ler, of  Denver,  for  Senator,  and  renominate  Gov- 
ernor Oliver  H.  Shoup ;  James  M.  Collins  and 
Tully  Scott,  endorsed  by  the  Non-Partisan  League, 
lead  for  Governor  and  Senator,  respectively,  as 
Democratic  nominees. 

A  second  South  Carolina  Democratic  primary 
results  in  the  renomination  of  Senator  E.  D. 
Smith. 

Vermont  primaries  result  in  the  nomination  of 
James  Hartness  (Rep.)  -and  Fred  C.  Martin 
(Dem.)  for  Governor,  and  the  renomination  of 
Senator  William  P.  Dillingham    (Rep.). 

Washington  State  Republicans  renominate 
Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones,  and  Governor  Hart 
wins  over  Roland  H.  Hartley  (Rep.)  ;  W.  W. 
Black   (Dem.)    runs  for  Governor. 

Louisiana  Democratic  primaries  are  so  close 
between  ex-Gov.  Jared  Y.  Sanders  and  Edwin 
S.  Broussard  that  another  election  will  probably 
be  held. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

August  16. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
adjourns  until  October  19,  with  provision  for 
emergency   summons   by   the    Speaker. 

August  17. — The  Mayor  of  Cork,  Ireland 
(Terence  MacSwiney),  convicted  of  sedition  by 
a  court  martial,  is  taken  to  an  English  prison. 

August  22. — An  obstructionist  campaign  is 
started  by  500,000  workmen  in  Italy, 

August  23. — Irish  riots,  attacks  and  incendiarism 
continue  in  larger  proportion;  all  but  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Mayor  MacCurtain  murder  are 
killed ;  Loyalists  at  Lisburn  destroy  Sinn  Fein 
shops. 

August  24. — It  is  reported  that  Egypt  is  to  get 
freedom  of  government  on  the  lines  of  Cuba,  with 
guarantees   to   Great  Britain   at  the   Suez   Canal. 
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August  27. — Carlos  Herrera  is  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Guatemala. 

Western  Siberia  revolts  against  Soviet  rule 
upon  withdrawal  of  "Red"  troops. 

August  30. — In  lower  Mesopotamia,  native  re- 
volts occur  against  the  British;  a  holy  war  is 
preached  in  the  Muntefik  area  between  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates. 

August  31. — In  Lombardy,  Italy,  300  metal- 
working  plants  are  seized  by  the  employees  in 
furtherance  of  their  obstructionist  strike;  work- 
men's councils  take  charge. 

British   coal    miners   vote    to    strike. 

The  Mexican  Twenty-ninth  Congress  is  in- 
stalled. 

September  1. — Belfast  killings  and  burned 
buildings  from  rioting  by  both  Unionists  and 
Nationalists  total  25  and  214,  respectively,  for 
the   past  week. 

September  5. — Gen.  Alvaro  Obregon  is  elected 
President  of  Mexico. 

September  8. — Russian  Soviet  troops  recapture 
Omsk,  Siberia,  where  the  Red  government  was  re- 
cently overthrown.  ...  In  South  Russia,  Gen- 
eral Wrangel  menaces  the  base  of  the  Soviet 
Thirteenth  Army. 

September  9. — The  British  Labor  Minister  fails 
to  persuade  coal  miners  to  agree  to  Government 
proposals  for  averting  an  impending  strike;  the 
miners  refuse  to  arbitrate  or  to  submit  to  the  In- 
dustrial Court,  and  insist  upon  determining  the 
disposition    of  coal    export   profits   themselves. 

Fiume  is  proclaimed  independent. 

The  first  President  of  the  Indian  Legislative 
Assembly  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  General 
of  India. 

September  11. — Italian  workmen  take  over  200 
chemical  works  and  several  textile  mills. 

September    14. — Premier    Giolitti    summons    the 
Italian   cabinet  to   consider   the   industrial   crisis; 
the  workmen's  council  votes  by  more  than  1,000,- 
000  for  cooperative  management  and  profit-shar- 
ing    by     the     working 
staffs. 

September  15. — 
President  Paul  Des- 
chanel,  of  France, 
agrees  to  resign  be- 
cause of  ill  health  due 
to   his    recent   accident. 

INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

August  16.  —  Two 
American  destroyers 
are  ordered  from 
Cherbourg,  France,  to 
Danzig,  the  free  port 
of  Poland;  the  cruiser 
St.  Louis  and  six  de- 
stroyers go  to  the 
Mediterranean.  .  .  . 
American  relief  work- 
ers are  reported  be- 
sieged since  June  20 
at  Adana,  Asia  Minor, 
where  French  forces 
are  held  by  the  Turks. 

August    17.— With 


TERENCE    MACSWINEY, 

MAYOR   OF   CORK 

CConfincd  in  an  English 
prison,  MacSwiney  went  for 
more  than  a  month  without 
food  as  a  protest  against 
British  military  rule  in  Ire- 
land) 


Russian  Bolshevist  troops  within  twelve  miles  of 
Warsaw,  the  Poles  start  a  great  counter-offensive 
(see  page  371). 

August  18. — French  troops  of  the  Interallied 
Commission  in  Upper  Silesia  are  attacked  at 
Kattowitz  by  striking  German  miners. 

August  19. — Polish  peace  commissioners,  in 
conference  with  Bolshevist  delegates  at  Minsk, 
refuse  disarmament  terms  unless  reciprocal ;  the 
retiring  Red  troops  lose  10,000  prisoners;  Gen- 
eral Pilsudski  personally  leads  the  Polish  troops. 

August  20. — Soviet  peacemakers  at  Minsk  de- 
mand reduction  of  the  Polish  army  to  60,000 
"workers,"  prohibition  of  war  imports,  and  re- 
tirement of  Poles  33^  miles  west  of  the  Russian 
lines  to  create  a  neutral  zone;  the  Reds  offer  the 
Curzon  boundary  to  Poland. 

The  Upper  Silesian  border  district  is  occupied 
by  Polish  troops;  Kattowitz  is  proclaimed  in 
seige    under   the    French. 

August  20. — The  first  step  in  organizing  the 
Balkan  "Little  Entente"  is  taken  by  an  agreement 
between  Czechoslovakia   and  Jugoslavia. 

Washington  strongly  advises  Warsaw  not  to 
engage  in  territorial  aggression  against  Russia, 
and   requests   a   declaration   of   Polish   intentions. 

August  22. — Sir  Reginald  T.  Tower,  Danzig 
High  Commissioner,  requests  20,000  Allied  troops 
before   permitting   the    unloading  of  munitions, 

August  23. — Poles  trap  the  Red  Fourth  Army 
and  Third  cavalry  corps  in  the  Northwest; 
Bialystok  is  captured ;  Budenny's  Red  cavalry  re- 
treats from  Lemberg  in  the   South. 

Two  American  naval  officers  go  to  Peru  to  help 
reorganize  that  country's  navy. 

August  25. — Poland  rejects  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
vik peace  terms  at  Minsk.  .  .  .  The  defeated 
Russian  army  is  entirely  disorganized. 

The  United  States  sends  the  gunboat  Sacra- 
mento to  La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  where  a  revolu- 
tion  endangers  Americans. 

September  1. — V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Chinese 
Minister  at  Washington,  is  succeeded  by  Alfred 
Sze,  Minister  to  London;  Mr.  Koo  goes  to  Lon- 
don to  represent  China  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. .  .  .  Japanese  instructors  of  China's  for- 
eign defense  army  are  invited  to  resign;  Japan 
assents. 

September  2. — Polish  replies  to  Mr.  Colby's 
Bolshevist  note  and  the  one  to  Poland  requesting 
discontinuance  of  the  military  offensive  against 
Russia,  are  published  at  Washington;  they  hold 
that  Poland  must  preserve  her  ethnographic  lines 
by  force  if  necessary. 

Poles  and  Lithuanians  engage  in  fighting  along 
the  border,  both  claiming  invasion  of  territory; 
Lithuania  is  reported  in  alliance  with  Russia  by 
treaty,  affording  a  link  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many through  East  Prussia. 

September  3. — Elihu  Root  resumes  work  in  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 

The  French  General  Gouraud  proclaims  the 
State  of  Lebanon,  running  north  from  Palestine 
to  the  Kebir  River  and  eastward  to  the  hill 
country,  with  Beirut  as  capital. 

September  7. — Poland  refers  the  Lithuanian 
border  dispute  to  the  Leaigue  of  Nations. 

September  8. — The  French  mines  at  Lens  make 
the  first  small   shipment  of  coal  since  the  war. 
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Poles  cross  the  River  Bug  and  take  Jaklanowka; 
Red  troops  south  of  Brest-Litovsk  are  in  retreat. 

September  13. — A  conference  between  the 
French  and  Italian  Premiers  ends  with  substan- 
tial agreement. 

Belgium  announces  the  signature  of  a  treaty 
of  military  alliance  with  France. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

August  17. — Longshoremen,  idle  five  months, 
return  to  work  at  New  York. 

August  21. — Mine  guards  with  machine  guns 
and  striking  miners  with  army  rifles  fight  at 
Cirtsville,  Raleigh  County,  W.  Va. 

August  23. — The  United  States,  for  the  seventh 
consecutive  time,  scores  highest  in  the  Olympic 
games  at  Antwerp,  Belgium;  winning!  212  points; 
Finland  is  second  with  105,  Sweden  third  with  95. 

August  24. — American  Army  fliers,  in  four  air- 
planes, reach  Nome,  Alaska,  on  a  pioneer  flight 
from  New  York  in  55  hours  flying  time. 

August  29. — Surface  and  elevated  lines  of  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  are  completely 
tied  up  by  a  strike  of  union  employees,  for  the 
third  time  within  two  years. 

A  baggagemen's  strike  in  New  York  ends  with 
22  per  cent  pay  raise  and  an  additional  charge 
of  25  cents  per  piece  to  the  public. 

August  30. — At  Provincetown,  Mass.,  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  landing  the  Pilgrims  is  cele- 
brated ;  British,  French  and  Dutch  representatives 
take  part;  at  Leyden,  Holland,  the  university 
also  observes  the  anniversary. 

August  31. — The  Maryland  census  report 
shows  a  gain  of  154,264  in  population,  or  11.9 
per  cent.;  Massachusetts  increases  485,199,  or 
14.4  per  cent. 

September  2. — Washington  State  census  re- 
turns show  a  gain  of  214,326,  and  with  1,356,316 
population. 

September  3. — Colorado  population  figures 
show  a  gain  of  140,325,  with  939,376  inhabitants. 

September  7. — In  Italy,  an  earthquake  kills  400 
and  razes  100  towns  in  the  district  north  of 
Florence. 

September  10. — Brooklyn  street  cars  again  re 
sume  night  service;  there  is  a  deadlock  on  terms 
and  many  older  employees  have  returned  to  work. 

The  population  of  Maine  is  placed  at  767,996, 

having   increased   25,625 Oregon,    with    70,000 

less  than  Maine   in    1910,   increased    110,510. 

September  11. — The  first  regular  aerial  mail 
from  New  York  arrives  at  San  Francisco  in  four 
days. 

OBITUARY 

August  16. — Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  the  distin- 
guished  English   scientist,    84. 

August^  17. — Capt.  Nelson  Lockwood,  of  the 
Life    Saving   Service,    74. 

August  18. — Col.  Charles  E.  Hasbrook,  a  prom- 
inent Virginia  editor,  73. 

August  19. — Samuel  Montgomery  Roosevelt, 
portrait  painter,  66.  .  .  .  Alpheus  Henry  Snow, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  an  authority  on  inter- 
national   law. 

August  21. — Dr.  Christian  F.  J.  Laase,  nar- 
cotic expett,  50. 

August  22. — Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton, 
religious   author   and   settlement   worker,    83.  .  .  . 


DR..     WM.    J.     HUTCHINS,    THE    NEW    PRESIDENT    OF 

BEREA   COLLEGE    (aT  THE  LEFT)  ,   AND   THE   RETIRING 

PRESIDENT,    DR.   WM.    GOODELL   FROST 

Anders  Zorn,  distinguished  Swedish  portrait 
painter  and  etcher,  60. 

August  24. — Prof.  Christian  Heede,  authority 
on  fishes,  68. 

August  25. — John  H.  Hanan,  the  shoe  manu- 
facturer,   71. 

August  26. — James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  Presidents  McKinley,  Roosevelt, 
and  Taft,   85. 

August  28. — Col.  Harry  Cutler,  chairman  of 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  45. 

August  29. — Cardinal  Leon  Adolphe  Amette,  70. 

August     30. — George     Edwin     Bissell,   of   New 

York,    a    foremost   American     sculptor,     81 

Benjamin  Smith  Lyman,  geologist,  85.  .  .  .  Gen. 
Ramon  Ayala.  ex-Vice-President  of  Venezuela,  73. 

August  31. — Dr.  Bernadotte  Perrin,  professor 
emeritus  of  Greek  at  Yale,  73.  .  .  .  Fernando 
Lazcano,  president  of  the  Chilean  Senate. 

September  1. — Lieut.  Max  Miller,  first  aerial 
mail  pilot.  .  .  .  Wilhelm  Wundt,  German  phil- 
osopher, 88. 

September  2. — John  Sebastian  Helmcken,  Cana- 
dian pioneer  and  member  of  the  first  Vancouver 
Executive  Council,  97.  .  .  .  Cardinal  Victorien 
Guisasola  y  Menendez,  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and 
Primate  of  Spain,  68. 

September  3. — Rev.  Henry  B.  Hartzler,  D.D., 
editor  of  the  Evangelical,  80.  .  .  .  Roberto  An- 
cizar,  Colombian  Minister  to  Argentina. 

September  6. — Charles  Wenham  Smith,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  composer  and  organist,  69. 

September  8. — Dr.  Frederick  H.  Gerrish,  emeri- 
tus professor  of  surgery  at  Bowdoin  College,  75. 
.  .  .  .  Louis  Garthe,  Washington  journalist,  59. 
.  .  .  .  Dr.  Harmon  Northrop  Morse,  Johns  Hop- 
kins  chemist,   72. 

September  12. — George  Leighton,  a  prominent 
civil  engineer  of  Pennsylvania,  62. 

September  13.— Sakue  Takahashi,  a  Japanese 
authority  on  international  law,  53. 

September  14. — Alexander  Dunnett,  a  distin- 
guished Vermont  lawyer,  67. 


ISSUES  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 
IN  CARTOONS 


THE  FRONT-PORCH  CAMPAIGN  OF  SENATOR  HARDING  IS   ABANDONED 

From  the  News   (Chicago,  111.) 

IF  we  were  to  leave  it  to  the  cartoonists  to  namely,  the  League  of  Nations.     Democratic 

answer  the  question,  What  are     the  is-  cartoons  attack  Senator  Harding  for  lack  of 

sues  of  this  campaign?  those  of  both  camps  definiteness,   while    Republican    cartoons   ap- 

vvould    agree    on    at    least    one    specification,  plaud  his  ''America  first"  attitude.     It  is  no- 


BUT    it's    awfully    HARD    TO    UNDERSTAND! 

From  the  Sun   (Baltimore,  Md.) 
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HARPING   ON   ONE   STRING —   CORRUPTION 
FVom  the   Telegram    (Portland,  Ore.) 
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A  DEMOCRATIC  CARTOON  AND  A  REPUBLICAN  ANSWER 

(The  drawing  at  the  left  was  published  in  the  New  York  World,  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Administration  and  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Mr,  Will  Hays  grasped  the  opportunity  afforded  and  asked  the  voters  of  Maine,  "Under  Which 
Flag?"      The  drawing  at   the   right   followed,    published   in  Harvey's   Weekly,  which   is  supporting   Senator   Harding) 


ticeable,  however,  that  good-nature 
prevails  among  the  cartoonists  gen- 


HARDING  S    POSITION 

"I   am  becoming   more   and    more   convinced   of  the   impractica- 
bility   of    running   the   other   half   of   the  world    from   this    half." 
From  the  Tribune  ©    (Chicago) 


THE  OLD  "PIGS  IN  CLOVER"  PUZZLE 
[Can  Senator  Harding  "line, up"  Republi- 
can leaders  who  differ  so  widely  on  the 
League  of  Nations  question  as  do  ex-Presi- 
dent  Taft  and  Senators  Borah,  Lodge,  and 
Johnson  ?] 

From  the  News   (Detroit,   Mich.) 
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THE  BEAUTY  AND  THE  BATHERS 

"Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb;  but  don't  go  near  the  water!" 
From  Collier's  Weekly  (New  York) 

erally  in  dealing  with  the  personalities  of  the  this   year's   ''first  voters"   will    be    not 

candidates.      Neither    Senator    Harding   nor  those    young    men    who    have    recently 

Governor  Cox  has  much  to  complain  of  on  tained   their  twenty-first   birthday,   but 

that  score.     Both  parties  are  mind-  lions  of  their  mothers  and  sisters, 
ful     of     the     fact     that     among 
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SENATOR     HARDING    TRIES    TO    DRAG    OUT 

A   DEAD   ISSUE — THE   TARIFF — FROM    THE 

POLITICAL    BURYING    GROUND 

From  the  News   (Dayton,   Ohio) 


THE   MIRACLE   MAN 


From  the  Star  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 
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ON    A    SPREE 

[The  unprecedented  Republican  majority  in  the  Maine 
State,  election,  and  its  effect  on  the  party] 

From   the    World    (New  York) 


VOX    POP,   VERSUS   VOX    COX 

[The  Voice  of  the  People  versus  the  Voice  of  the  en- 
ergetic   Democratic   campaigners] 

From  the  Tribune  ©  (Chicago,  111.) 


THE    PROFITEERS    DON  T    WANT    ANY    CHANGE 
From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis,  Minn.) 

It  is  interesting  to  bring  together  the 
three  cartoons  on  this  page  which  take  sides 
on  the  question  whether  the  country  wants  a 
change  or  is  satisfied  to  keep  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  power  four  years  more. 
Many  competent  observers  believe  that 
question  to  be  the  principal  issue  of  the 
campaign. 


Hers,  How  Would  ^ou 

APV/Sft  fl    FtLttR  Vc 
Vore  This  Fauu' 
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S(\x,  IF -You're  tftTisriEO  With 
The  way  Thimss  hrve  been  <3oin'. 
For.  The  Past  Eight' vEftRs,  v/ote' 
IftiR.  ANOTHEfl  0£MOCMTiC  flDMiixiSTRfHTiON' 


A    DUTY   RATHER    THAN    A    PLEASURE? 
From  the  Evening  Star  (Washington,  D.  C.) 


1  _  -llV/fj/  III' 

A   FRIENDLY   TIP  ! 
From  the  Knickerbocker  Press   (Albany,  N.  Y.) 
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A    MAN    IS    KNOWN    BY    THE    COMPANY 

HE   KEEPS 

From  the  Evening   World  ©   (New  York) 


THE    DEMOCRATIC    EXHIBITS — EVERYTHING    THERE    BUT    THE 
CROWD — From  the  National  Republican   (Washington,  D.   C.) 


BOTH    TO    HER  :       IF    I    WERE    YOU,    I  D    BE 

CRAZY    ABOUT    ME  !" 
From  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus,  O.) 


AS   FRANKLIN   ROOSEVELT  APPEALS   FOR   THE 

PROGRESSIVE   VOTE 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago,  111.) 


IF  THEY  ONLY   KNEW  WHERE  It's  GOING  TO  STRIKE 
From  the   World    (New    York.) 


SHE    KNOWS     HOW    SHE    GOT    HER    VOTE 
From    the    Sentinel     (Milwaukee,    Wis.) 
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A    CHANCE    TO    PROVE    IT 
From    the    Evening    Star    (Washington,    D.    C.) 


LOOK- 
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ON  THE  VOTER  S   FRONT  PORCH 
From   the   Star    (St.    Louis,    Mo.) 


THE    EMBARRASSMENT    OF    RICHES 

[The  Republican   elephant  and  the  Democratic  donkey 
make   a   simultaneous   appeal    for    campaign    funds.      One 
seems    to    have    been    more    successful    than    the    other] 
From  the  Ohio  State  Journal   (Columbus,   Ohio.) 


BLOWN     SKY     HIGH 
From  the    World   (New  York.) 


"HF1T\0 


A  VIRTUOUS  HEROINE  ON  THE  STAGE— BUT  LOOK  AT  THE  COMPANY  SHE  KEEPS 
From  the    Tribune  ©    (New   York.) 


Oct.— 3 
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IT    STICKS 
From  the  Evening  World  ©  (New  York) 


EXCEEDING   THE    SPEED   LIMIT 
From  the  Knickerbocker  Press  (Albany,  N.  Y.) 

The  cartoons  on  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding page  relate  to  the  charge  made 
by  Governor  Cox,  that  the  Repub- 
licans are  receiving  huge  campaign 
funds. 


POVERTY--A    NEW    CAMPAIGN    ISSUE 
From  the  News  (Chicago,  111.) 


MUD-SLINGING  MAY  GO  IN  WARD  POLITICS,  BUT  NOT 

IN    THE    SHADOW    OF    THE    WHITE    HOUSE 

From    the    Tribune    ©    (Xew    York.) 


•—  (?ll^i>lH  -• 


GOVERNOR   cox    GETS    OFF  THE    MAIN   ROAD 
From    the    Star    (St.    Louis.    Mo.) 


THE  SAVING  OF  POLAND 

BY  FRANK  H.   SIMONDS 


I.    The  Anniversary 

SIX  years  ago  this  magazine  in  its  Octo- 
ber number  recounted  the  amazing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  resurgence  of  France  and 
the  ''Miracle  of  the  Marne."  Now  an- 
other September  has  seen  the  stand  of 
Poland  in  the  last  ditch,  in  many  ways  re- 
sembling the  resistance  of  France,  and  the 
victory  of  the  Vistula  must  hereafter  take  a 
place  in  Polish  history  wholly  comparable 
with  that  occupied  by  the  Marne  in  French. 
Moreover,  since  John  Sobieski  saved  Eu- 
rope under  the  walls  of  Vienna  by  defeating 
the  Osmanli  Turks,  Poland  has  played  no 
such  conspicuous  and  useful  role  in  human 
history. 

At  the  Marne  France,  practically  alone, 
stemmed  the  tide  of  German  barbarism.  The 
six  years  which  have  passed  since  that  stu- 
pendous struggle  have  only  served  to  empha- 
size the  magnitude  of  the  meaning  of  the 
victory.  We  see  clearly  now,  what  we  only 
suspected  then,  that  the  Marne  was  the  de- 
cisive event  of  the  World  War.  German 
military  power  was  not  broken ;  it  was  only 
arrested,  but,  arrested  in  full  flood,  it  was 
never  able  again  to  approximate  the  menace 
which  it  held  for  all  mankind  in  the  first 
week  of  September,  1914.  Thus  the  victory 
of  the  Marne,  confirmed  by  the  resistance 
at  the  Yser  and  the  splendid  defense  of 
Ypres,  brought  to  nothing  more  than  forty 
years  of  German  preparation. 

At  the  Vistula  the  immediate  victory  was 
more  considerable  than  that  of  the  Marne, 
because  the  victorious  armies  were  able  to 
clear  Polish  territory  of  the  invader  and 
literally  destroy  the  military  force  which  the 
Bolshevists  had  concentrated  upon  their 
western  frontier.  But,  by  contrast,  we  are 
still  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  future  conse- 
quences of  the  victory,  since  it  is  within  the 
possibilities  that  Russian  masses  may  pres- 
ently-be  rallied  and  once  more  flung  against 
the  Polish  armies  in  numbers  which  will  far 
exceed  the  resources  of   Poland. 

Yet  it  is  plain,  even  at  this  early  date, 
that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one  more  of 
those     few     historic     victories    which     have 


saved  our  civilization  gravely  menaced  by  a 
peril  which  struck,  not  alone  at  the  armies, 
but  at  the  whole  framework  of  Western 
culture.  Such  triumphs  in  the  past  were 
the  victories  of  the  Greeks  at  Marathon  and 
at  Salamis,  the  success  of  the  Roman  world 
in  its  last  gasp  in  checking  Attila  on  the  Cata- 
launian  fields,  of  France  over  the  Saracens 
at  Poitiers,  of  Sobieski  over  the  Turks  at 
Vienna  and  of  Joftre  over  the  Germans  at 
the  Marne. 

Had  the  Bolshevists  been  successful  in 
their  recent  offensive,  it  is  difficult  now  to 
estimate  where  the  onrush  of  the  Red  wave 
might  have  reached.  Germany  was  like  dry 
tinder;  all  Middle  Europe  was  as  ready  to 
burst  in  flames  as  the  parched  prairie.  Aside 
from  France  the  domestic  situations  of  the 
several  western  nations  were  such  that  no 
hope  existed  that  they  would  supply  arms  or 
men  to  meet  the  storm,  and  France  single- 
handed  was  patently  incapable  of  a  new  ef- 
fort of  the  magnitude  which  would  have 
been  demanded.  In  a  word,  Europe  was 
divided  again,  as  at  the  moment  when  the 
Turks  took  Constantinople,  and  began  their 
invasion  of  Europe,  with  evil  consequences 
which  have  endured  right  down  to  the  pres- 
ent moment. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  past  month,  lived 
through  one  of  the  great  moments  of  history. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  peril  will 
not  come  again.  We  have  escaped  an  im- 
mediate calamity  of  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent, but  the  day  of  definitive  deliverance  has 
not  yet  arrived.  It  may  be  that  the  Polish 
defeat  will  end  the  Red  horror,  but  this  is 
only  a  possibility.  It  may  be  that  Bolshe- 
vism will  rally  and  return,  finding  Europe 
still  incapable  of  concerted  effort.  But 
whatever  is  to  come  in  the  future,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  danger  will  ever  be  more 
acute  than  it  was  at  the  moment  when  Bol- 
shevist forces  approached  Warsaw  and  the 
world  awaited  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the 
Polish  capital  with  the  same  apprehension 
with  which  it  looked  for  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Paris  six  years  ago. 

In  discussing  the  events  of  the  past  month 
I  mean,  first,  to  deal  with   the  military  as- 
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pects  and  then  with  the  political,  striving  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  the  transformation, 
the  circumstances  on  the  battlefield,  and, 
finally,  the  political  consequences  of  the 
amazing  reversal,  which  are  already  unmis- 
takable. These  consequences  affect  Russia, 
Germany,  the  whole  of  Middle  Europe,  and 
have  their  evident  repercussion  in  Western 
Europe  and  even  in  the  United  States.  For 
Americans,  too,  have  profited  by  the  Polish 
sacrifice  almost  as  largely  as  they  did  from 
the  French  devotion  in  the  ever-memorable 
days  of  the  First  Marne. 

11.    The  Military  Aspect 

It  Is  by  comparison  with  the  Incidents  of 
the  First  Marne,  still  retained  in  the  minds 
of  many  people,  that  it  is  perhaps  easiest  to 
explain  the  details  of  the  Battle  of  the  Vis- 
tula. In  1914,  It  will  be  recalled,  the  Ger- 
mans undertook  to  destroy  French  military 
power  by  a  single  blow.  Six  weeks  were 
conceived  to  be  necessary  for  the  effort;  and, 
to  accomplish  the  end  sought,  Germany 
mobilized  upon  her  Western  Front  approx- 
imately 1,500,000  men.  The  underlying 
conception  of  German  strategy  was  a  dou- 
ble envelopment.  One  group  of  armies  was 
to  turn  the  French  and  British  left  flank, 
marching  through  Belgium  and  around 
their  unprotected  western  flank.  Another 
group  of  armies,  having  broken  the  French 
offensive  In  Alsace-Lorraine,  was  to  Invade 
France  between  Toul  and  Epinal.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  double  thrust  would  be  a  new 
and  gigantic  Cannae,  fought  In  the  valley 
of  the  Seine  and  ending  in  the  surrounding 
and  destruction  of  the  mass  of  the  French 
armies. 

The  French,  underestimating  gravely  the 
numbers  the  Germans  could  employ,  because 
they  did  not  calculate  that  the  Germans 
would  embody  reserve  formations  with  their 
active  corps,  undertook  to  attack  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  while  breaking  the  German 
thrust  through  Belgium  by  a  thrust  east  of 
the  Meuse.  All  the  French  conceptions 
were  destroyed  in  the  Battles  of  the  Fron- 
tiers, which  extended  from  Morhange  and 
Sarrebourg  between  Metz  and  Strasbourg 
to  Charlerol  and  Mons  on  the  Franco-Bel- 
gian frontiers.  By  August  25  all  the  Al- 
lied armies  had  been  beaten,  and  the  two 
German  wings  were  sweeping  forward  In 
Lorraine  and  In  Northern  France. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  Joffre  to  en- 
deavor  to   escape   from   the   fatal   encircling 


movements.  He  did  this  by  calling  upon 
his  eastern  armies  to  halt  the  German  thrust 
from  that  quarter  before  Nancy,  while  he 
withdrew  his  northern  armies  until  they  had 
come  back  southeast  of  Paris  on  a  front  be- 
tween Verdun  and  Paris.  Meantime  he 
drew  upon  his  eastern  armies,  which  con- 
tained the  larger  fraction  of  his  forces,  and 
reinforced  his  northern  armies  about  Paris. 
Finally,  when  he  delivered  battle  at  the 
Marne,  he  at  last  outnumbered  the  Germans 
on  his  western  flank  and  was  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  German  blunders. 

The  decisive  maneuver  of  the  Marne 
w^as  the  launching  of  Maunoury's  Sixth 
French  Army  from  under  the  walls  of  Paris 
at  the  exposed  flank  of  Kluck,  which  was  the 
flank  of  all  the  German  armies  in  France. 
Threatened  with  envelopment,  Kluck  clev- 
erly escaped  from  the  trap,  but  in  doing  this 
was  obliged  to  give  the  British  an  opening 
which,  in  the  end,  proved  fatal,  since  Ger- 
man armies  elsew^here  were  not  able  to 
achieve  a  decision  before  the  whole  German 
line  had  to  go  back. 

Now,  in  the  Polish  situation,  the  Russians 
acted  upon  the  two  flanks,  as  did  the  Ger- 
mans six  years  before.  One  mass  of  Rus- 
sian armies  pressed  westward  on  a  front  be- 
tween the  East  Prussian  frontier  and  Brest- 
Letovsk  on  the  Bug,  seeking  to  envelop  the 
Polish  northern  flank,  encircle  Warsaw  from 
the  east,  north,  and  west,  cut  the  communi- 
cations of  Poland  with  the  outside  world 
through  the  Danzig  corridor,  and  isolate  the 
doomed  city.  This  was  entirely  analagous 
to  Kluck  maneuver,  which  was  originally 
designed  to  sweep  down  upon  Paris  along 
the  Channel  Coast,  cutting  the  British  com- 
munications with  their  own  country,  and 
reach  the  Seine  below  Paris,  as  the  Russians 
sought  to  attain  the  Vistula  below  Warsaw. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  south  In  Gallcia,  an- 
other powerful  force  struck  for  Lemberg 
along  all  the  front  which  was  so  familiar  to 
the  world  In  the  days  of  the  World  War, 
both  in  1914  and  again  in  1916.  This  sec- 
ond front  corresponded  to  the  Lorraine 
front  in  1914;  ajnd'  the  Poles,  like  the 
French,  had  made  the  mistake  of  concen- 
trating the  mass  of  their  forces  on  this  front, 
far  removed  from  their  capital  and  from  the 
field  where  the  enemy  was  seeking  to  deal 
the  decisive  blow.  The  French  had  been 
led  to  make  their  mistake  by  the  miscalcula- 
tion as  to  German  numbers.  The  Poles  were 
influenced  by  the  political  circumstance  that 
Lemberg  was  not  assured  to  them  by  the  Al- 
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lies  and  Russian  occupation  of  Eastern 
Gallcia  might  involve  permanent  loss  of  this 
rich  province  with  its  great  oil  wells. 

Once  the  Russian  wave  began  to  sweep 
forward,  the  Poles  were  incapable  of  check- 
ing it  to  the  north,  because  they  were  out- 
numbered, their  troops  were  badly  equipped 
and  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  Russians 
employed  great  masses  of  cavalry  and  showed 
superior  mobility.  In  this  stage  of  the  oper- 
ations, it  was  plain  that  the  Poles  were  badly 
led,  that  something  like  a  panic  had  ensue*d, 
and  there  was  small  reason  to  believe  that 
the  situation  could  be  saved,  particularly  as 
all  of  the  western  nations  declined  to  send 
aid  and  there  was  a  plain  suggestion  that 
Britain  and  Italy  were  willing  to  abandon 
the  Poles  altogether  as  a  consequence  of  do- 
mestic political  situations  in  these  two 
countries. 

III.    Weygand  Intervenes 

But  at  the  supreme  crisis  a  great  soldier 
appeared.  France,  unable  to  send  troops, 
unwilling  for  obvious  reasons  to  send  Mar- 
shal Foch,  despatched  General  Weygand, 
who  six  years  before  had  shared  with  his 
great  master  the  glory  of  defending  the  Lor- 
raine front,  after  the  defeats  of  Morhange 
and  Sarrebourg,  had  accompanied  Foch 
when  he  came  west  to  organize  the  army 
which  had  won  the  Battle  of  Fere  Champe- 
nolse  during  the  Marne  time,  and  had  shared 
with  him  every  other  great  task  during  the 
war.  What  Berthler  was  to  Napoleon, 
Weygand  had  been  to  Foch.  With  Wey- 
gand came  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  the  best 
French  officers  available — the  men  who  had 
served  in  the  Foch  school  In  the  World  War. 

Arrived  at  Warsaw,  Wej^gand  declined 
the  official  title  of  Chief  of  Staff,  leaving  the 
honor  to  Pilsudskl,  but  undertook  at  once  the 
reorganization  of  Polish  armies.  His  first 
decision  was  to  draw  masses  of  troops  from 
Eastern  Gallcia,  as  Joffre  had  drawn  them 
from  Lorraine,  and  throw  them  upon  the 
Russian  flank  which  was  striking  at  War- 
saw, as  Kluck  and  Biilow  had  struck  at 
Paris.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  to 
throw  these  newly  acquired  troops  upon  the 
right  flank  of  the  Russians,  as  Jolfre  had 
used  Maunoury  in  the  Marne  time,  because 
this  Red  flank  rested  upon  the  East  Prus- 
sian frontier. 

Accordingly,  Weygand  decided  to  put 
them  In  on  the  left  or  southern  flank,  be- 
tween  the   Bug   and   the  Vistula.      On   this 


front  they  were  to  move  north ;  and  as  they 
moved  north  they  would  strike  along  the 
rear  and  communications  of  the  Russian 
armies  which  were  extending  far  into  Po- 
land and  approaching  the  Lower  Vistula  at 
Graudenz,  Thorn,  and  Plock.  Substan- 
tially the  front  of  this  thrust  was  from  Ivan- 
gorod  on  the  Vistula  to  Cholm,  just  east  of 
the  Bug. 

Meantime  It  became  necessary  to  hold  the 
Reds  before  Warsaw,  while  this  maneuver 
developed ;  and  it  was  equally  essential  to 
hold  the  Danzig  corridor  through  which, 
alone,  Poland  had  contact  with  the  outside 
world  and  might  hope  to  draw  munitions. 
This  hope  was  not  realized,  for  political 
reasons.  But  although  the  Reds  did  reach 
the  Vistula  and  cut  the  main  Danzig-War- 
saw railway  at  Mlawa  on  the  East  Prussian 
frontier,  they  were  not  able  to  pass  the  Vis- 
tula and  the  subsidiary  line  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  remained  open,  although  subject 
to  Indirect  fire  at  times. 

Meantime,  the  Russians  pushed  toward 
Warsaw  directly  at  the  same  time  they 
sought  to  envelop  it  from  the  north  and 
west.  At  the  moment  when  they  seemed 
closest  to  success  their  heavy  artillery  was 
within  range  of  Warsaw,  the  city  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  diplomatic  corps  and  by  the 
Polish  Government,  as  Paris  had  been  evacu- 
ated In  1914,  and  much  the  same  set  of  cir- 
cumstances was  repeated.  The  sound  of  the 
hostile  guns  was  clearly  heard  within  the 
city  and  everyone  was  aware  that  the  fall  of 
Warsaw  was  only  a  question  of  hours  if  the 
counter-stroke  failed. 

But  it  did  not  fail.  On  the  contrary,  the 
world,  listening  for  the  reports  of  the  disas- 
ter, presently  learned  that  the  rush  toward 
Warsaw  had  terminated ;  then,  that  the 
thrust  coming  up  out  of  the  south  was  mak- 
ing progress,  had  passed  the  Warsaw-Brest- 
Lltovsk  railway  and  was  approaching  that 
connecting  Warsaw  with  Vllna.  In  other 
words,  all  the  Russian  armies  which  had 
struck  at  Warsaw  and  adventured  into  the 
Danzig  corridor  were  threatened  with  com- 
plete destruction,  unless  they  could  retire  be- 
fore the  last  of  their  avenues  of  retreat 
should  be  closed. 

Substantially  this  destruction  did  overtake 
the  mass  of  the  Russian  armies.  Of  350,000 
used  in  the  northern  operation,  substantially 
a  third  escaped  into  East  Prussia  and  w^ere 
disarmed  by  the  German  authorities;  con- 
siderably more  than  another  third  were 
killed    or    captured    by    the    Poles,    together 
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with  an  enormous  mass  of  material,  while 
less  than  a  third,  mainly  without  organiza- 
tion or  capacity  for  resistance,  fled  through 
the  swamps  along  the  East  Prussian  frontier. 

Ten  days  after  the  counter-thrust  had 
been  launched,  Polish  armies  occupied  Lom- 
za,  Biolostok,  Brest-Litovsk,  and  the  line  of 
the  Bug  down  to  the  old  Russo-Austrian 
frontier.  Only  in  the  Suwalki  corner  were 
Red  troops  still  on  Polish  territory  north  of 
the  Galician  line,  and  in  the  next  few  days 
Augustowo  and  Suwalki  were  liberated  and 
the  Polish  armies  approached  Grodno.  As 
I  write  these  lines  the  so-called  ''Ethnic  Po- 
land," which  I  shall  discuss  presently,  is 
clear  of  Russians,  save  in  the  extreme  south 
about  Lemberg. 

On  this  Lemberg  front,  too,  Russian  at- 
tack, after  passing  the  Dniester  and  ap- 
proaching the  environs  of  Lemberg,  was  also 
broken  and  the  Poles  reported  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  main  force  of  Budenny,  com- 
manding the  Russians  in  the  south.  In  the 
south,  as  well  as  in  the  north,  Russian  armies 
were  in  full  flight  and  there  was  not  the 
smallest  prospect  that  this  flight  could  be 
interrupted  before  Galicia  was  freed  from 
the  invader.  Thus,  in  less  than  three  weeks, 
Poland  had  escaped  destruction,  cleared  her 
own  soil,  and  was  once  more  crossing  the 
line  which  the  Paris  Conference  had  provi- 
sionally fixed  as  the  eastern  frontier  of 
jPoland. 

IV.    The  Explanation 

It  remains  now,  briefly,  to  explain  the 
swift  transformation.  We  have  seen,  on  the 
strategic  side,  that  Weygand's  blow,  deliv- 
ered between  the  Russian  right  and  center, 
leading  to  the  envelopment  of  the  right, 
which  had  rashly  pushed  far  into  Poland, 
produced  quite  the  same  immediate  effect  as 
Maunoury's  blow  from  Paris  might  have 
produced  upon  the  German  right  in  1914, 
had  things  gone  as  Joffre  hoped. 

But  back  of  the  strategic  stands  the  human 
element.  Unquestionably  the  achievement 
before  Warsaw  was  French  In  its  conception. 
It  represents  the  same  strategic  mastery 
which  was  revealed  so  often  during  the  war, 
at  moments  when,  as  at  the  Marne  in  1914, 
before  Verdun  in  1916,  in  Picardy  In  1918, 
the  situation  seemed  lost.  A  new  debt  is 
certainly  due  to  France  for  her  contribution 
at  this  fateful  moment,  not  alone  to  Poland, 
but  to  the  whole  world. 

Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  the  Russians  were 


guilty  of  all  the  blunders  made  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  1914,  while  they  lacked  the  disci- 
plined troops  to  execute  such  a  back  somer- 
sault as  that  by  which  Kluck  escaped  disaster 
at  the  moment  when  ruin  seemed  Inevitable. 
The  Russian  advance,  like  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans, was  so  rapid  that  the  troops  were  ex- 
hausted and  the  advancing  armies  got  far 
beyond  all  communications.  Questions  of 
ammunition  and  of  supplies  must  have  been 
very  acute  at  the  precise  moment  when  the 
counter-thrust  was  launched. 

The  effort  to  reach  and  close  the  Danzig 
corridor  involved  a  march  for  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  straight  into  the  enemy's 
country;  and  such  a  march  was  only  safe  If 
the  flank  and  communications  of  the  advanc- 
ing armies  were  covered.  Beyond  all  else  it 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  hold  both 
the  Vilna  and  Brest-Litovsk  railways.  Yet 
it  would  appear  that  no  considerable  bodies 
of  troops  were  left  on  either  line,  and  the 
Poles  coming  up  from  the  south  were  able 
to  cut  both  with  little  hard  fighting.  In- 
deed, at  the  decisive  points,  the  fighting 
seems  to  have  been  relatively  Insignificant. 
The  Russians  had  simply  staked  all  upon  one 
gigantic  gamble  and  taken  no  precautions 
against  a  counter-thrust. 

Obviously,  like  the  Germans  in  the  Marne 
campaign,  they  were  convinced  that  the 
armies  before  them  were  decisively  beaten 
and  they  did  not  reckon  with  the  appearance 
before  them  of  troops  drawn  from  another 
front,  from  the  Lemberg  area.  The  arrival 
of  these  troops,  which  immediately  followed 
the  exercise  of  French  Influence  upon  Polish 
strategy'',  transformed  the  whole  situation. 
Once  the  troops  were  discovered  in  action,  it 
became  a  race  between  the  Poles  moving 
north  and  the  Russians  moving  east,  and  the 
Poles  won  the  race,  cut  all  the  available  lines 
of  Russian  retreat,  and  offered  their  enemies 
the  alternative  of  surrender  or  retreat  Into 
East  Prussia  and  subsequent  internment  in 
Germany. 

That  the  Russian  troops  fought  well,  at 
the  outset,  that  they  were  reasonably  well 
equipped  and  fairly  competently  led^  by  offi- 
cers of  the  old  army,  except  in  the  high  com- 
mand, seems  to  be  the  common  testimony  of 
all.  Yet  they  were  manifestly  short  of  artil- 
lery. Weygand  comments  upon  this,  and 
their  losses  both  In  artillery  and  In  all  sorts 
of  war  material  were  manifestly  so  great  that 
the  organization  of  a  new  offensive  must  be 
a  matter  of  months — can  hardly  be  achieved 
before  next  spring. 
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The  Polish  rally  reveals  qualities  which 
the  world  marvelled  at  in  the  case  of  the 
French  six  years  ago.  Moreover,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  Polish  armies,  which  had  faced 
the  Russians  in  the  north  before  the  French 
moved  up  the  Lemberg  troops,  were  pretty 
thoroughly  beaten  and  in  a  condition  of  dis- 
organization unlike  anything  which  existed 
in  Anglo-French  ranks  before  the  Marne.  It 
was  fresh  formations  rather  than  the  de- 
feated troops  which  did  the  decisive  fighting, 
and  some  of  the  very  best  of  these  troops 
came  from  the  German  provinces,  which 
w^ere  restored  to  Poland  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 

The  Polish  defense  was  gravely  weakened 
by  the  course  of  the  British  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Danzig,  who  refused  to  permit 
arms  to  be  landed  and  munitions  brought 
ashore  for  transport  to  Poland  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Warsaw  was  in  acute  danger  and 
the  demand  for  ammunition  insistent  every- 
where. The  British  Commissioner  explained 
his  course  as  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  Ger- 
man inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  asked  Al- 
lied troops  in  sufficient  numbers  to  assure 
peace  and  public  order  while  supplies  were 
landed.  But  it  is  impossible  to  blink  at  the 
fact  that  the  episode  made  a  very  bad  im- 
pression everywhere  and  should  lead  to  some 
change  in  the  Danzig  arrangement  which 
may  insure  Polish  communication  with  the 
outside  world  in  hours  of  danger. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Danzig  compro- 
mise was  to  give  Poland  access  to  the  out- 
side world,  while  protecting  the  Germans  of 
the  town.  But  there  was  no  intention  to 
permit  these  Germans  to  prevent  the  Poles 
from  using  Danzig  in  hours  of  danger  and, 
since  the  Germans  have  taken  this  course, 
there  remains  an  obvious  duty  for  the  Allied 
nations  to  perform.  Access  to  the  sea  is  and 
must  remain  for  Poland  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  Such  access  cannot  be  insured  by  the 
present  arrangement,  and  the  only  possible 
alternative  is  to  turn  the  city  over  to  the 
Poles  completely. 

It  would  have  been  a  very  sorry  commen- 
tary^ upon  the  Versailles  arrangement  if 
solicitude  for  the  rights  of  some  thousands 
of  Germans  in  a  city  which  is  historically 
and  economically  Polish,  had  been  the  cause 
of  destroying  Poland  again.  Since  no  settle- 
ment with  the  Bolshevists  is  in  sight  at  the 
present  hour,  and  a  new  invasion  of  Poland 
is  a  possibility  next  spring,  a  sane  solution  of 
the  Danzig  question  is  certainly  needed  with- 
out delay. 


V.    Peace  Negotiations 

When  I  closed  my  article  last  month  the 
Poles,  under  the  impulsion  of  defeat  and 
urged  by  their  British  advisers,  had  just  set 
out  to  seek  the  peace  terms  of  their  then  vic- 
torious enemies.  And  in  advance  of  the  ne- 
gotiations and  over  the  heads  of  the  Poles 
the  British  Premier  had  informed  the  Reds 
that  the  Poles  had  been  the  aggressors ;  that 
the  British  would  not  oppose  Russian  terms 
which  demanded  guarantees  against  new  at- 
tacks, and  that  Britain  would  withdraw  all 
support  from  the  Poles  if  they  declined  to 
yield  to  such,  terms. 

Hard  upon  this  came  the  Russian  peace 
terms,  which  were  cleverly  drawn  and 
seemed  to  comply  with  British  specifications, 
but  actually  involved  the  destruction  of, 
Polish  power  to  resist.  Territorially  Poland 
was  to  be  respected,  but  it  was  required  to 
reduce  its  armies  to  50,000,  arm  its  peasants 
and  workmen,  abandon  all  importation  of 
arms  from  friendly  nations,  pledge  itself  not 
to  permit  foreign  officers  to  train  its  troops. 
It  was  to  make  grants  of  land  to  its  wounded 
and  crippled  soldiers.  It  was,  in  a  word,  to 
render  itself  helpless,  incapable  of  resisting 
Russian  attacks  in  the  future,  and  Russia 
was  to  impose  terms  which  meant  the  Bol- 
shevizing  of  the  country  by  the  arming  of 
the  Bolshevistic  elements. 

The  Polish  peace  ambassadors  were  sev- 
eral times  unable  to  get  a  hearing,  owing  to 
alleged  misundertandings,  which  coincided 
with  the  onrush  of  Russian  armies  and  the 
obvious  desire  of  the  Reds  to  pursue  their 
military  advantage  to  the  uttermost  and  al- 
low their  enemy  no  respite  in  the  shape  of 
an  armistice.  By  the  time  the  sessions  opened 
at  Minsk  the  whole  face  of  things  had 
changed  and  the  Poles  were  victoriously  pur- 
suing the  beaten  Reds.  News  of  the  change 
was  long  withheld  from  the  Polish  Ambas- 
sadors, but  they  steadfastly  declined  to  ac- 
cede to  Russian  terms  and  finally  the  whole 
conference  broke  up  without  decision,  fol- 
lowing an  agreement  to  meet  again  at  Riga 
in  Latvia. 

But  the  history  of  the  Minsk  negotiations 
holds  out  little  promise  that  peace  can  be  ar- 
ranged. Not  even  defeat  led  the  Reds  to 
modify  their  terms,  save  in  the  matter  of  the 
article  demanding  that  the  Poles  arm  their 
workmen.  A  vehement  protest  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  against  this  article  led  to 
Red  consent  to  drop  it.  But,  despite  Polish 
victory,  the  Reds  still  insist  upon  Polish  dis- 
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armament  and  other  conditions  which  could 
perhaps  be  imposed  upon  a  beaten  foe,  but 
not  upon  a  victorious  opponent  whose  armies 
are  still  advancing. 

After  all,  French  influence  will  probably 
count  for  most  in  determining  Polish  deci- 
sion in  the  matter  of  peace  with  the  Reds; 
and  the  French,  like  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, is  frankly  opposed  to  any  recogni- 
tion of  the  Bolshevists,  and  will  oppose  any 
peace  terms  which  place  Poland  in  an  inde- 
fensible position  in  the  presence  of  a  hostile 
Bolshevist  state.  As  to  the  Reds,  they  can- 
not accept  Polish  terms  w^ithout  confessing 
to  utter  defeat.  Moreover,  France  having 
recognized  Wrangel,  and  Wrangel  also  be- 
ing engaged  in  an  offensive  against  the  Reds, 
the  sudden  elimination  of  pressure  upon  the 
Polish  front  would  hardly  have  French  sup- 
port, since  it  would  permit  the  Reds  to  con- 
centrate their  masses  against  Wrangel  in  the 
south. 

The  conditions  out  of  which  successful 
peace  negotiations  could  arise  do  not  seem  to 
exist  upon  the  Russo-Polish  front.  No  one 
can  believe  the  Russian  Government  would 
comply  with  any  terms  which  it  might  agree 
to  under  momentary  necessities.  Bolshevism 
remains  a  danger  to  the  Poles  as  long  as 
Russia  is  under  the  control  of  Lenine  and 
Trotzky.  What  we  are  likely  to  see,  in  my 
judgment,  is  not  peace,  but  a  period  of  rela- 
tive quiescence,  during  which  the  Poles  will 
entrench  on  a  line  selected  by  French  mili- 
tary advisers,  and  both  contestants  will  pre- 
pare for  a  resumption  of  hostilities  in  the 
spring. 

VI.    The  ''Ethnic  Frontier" 

Polish  victory  has  produced  a  new  prob- 
lem. A  month  ago  the  British  demanded 
that  the  Reds  should  terminate  their  ad- 
vance at  the  "Ethnic  Frontier"  of  Poland — a 
demand  which  was  completely  ignored  by  the 
Bolshevists.  Now  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  alike  urge  that  the  Poles  shall 
similarly  halt  their  counter-offensive  at  this 
same  imaginary  line.  On  the  map  this  line 
Is  marked  roughly  by  the  towns  of  Suwalkl 
on  the  East  Prussian  frontier,  Grodno  on  the 
Niemen,  Brest-Litovsk  on  the  Bug,  the  Bug 
River  south  of  Brest  to  the  old  Austro-Rus- 
slan  frontier,  and  this  frontier  eastward  to 
the  point  of  Intersection  of  the  old  frontiers 
of  Rumania,  Russia,  and  Austria  about  the 
city  of  Czernowltz,  which  Is  now  Rumanian. 
In  this  scheme  of  things  Suwalkl  would  be 


inside  of  Polish  lines,  but  Grodno  and  Brest- 
Litovsk  would  be  excluded. 

Historically,  this  line  coincides  with  that 
fixed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  for 
that  "Congress  Poland"  which  was  assigned 
to  Russia.  At  the  time  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference the  Treaty  of  Versailles  fixed  the 
frontiers  of  Poland  on  the  west,  that  Is,  with 
Germany.  But  It  was  equally  necessary  to 
make  at  least  a  temporary  arrangement  in 
the  east.  Accordingly  the  Paris  Conference 
fixed  a  line  which  was  accepted  by  all  con- 
cerned as  representing  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum of  Polish  right.  In  accepting  this  line 
the  Poles  did  not  sacrifice  any  claims  to  ter- 
ritories east,  claims  which  have  a  basis  in 
history,  in  ethnic  considerations  and  In  eco- 
nomic and  military  circumstances.  No  one 
suggested  at  Paris,  or  for  long  afterward, 
that  there  was  anything  definitive  about  this 
ethnic  line. 

Last  spring,  threatened  by  a  Bolshvist  at- 
tack, the  Poles  undertook  to  anticipate  the 
attack  by  a  preventive-offensive  and  they 
joined  w^ith  military  political  strategy,  an- 
nouncing that  they  were  undertaking  to  re- 
establish that  Poland  which  had  existed  be- 
fore the  First  Partition  of  1772,  whose  east- 
ern limits  were  roughly  marked  by  the 
Dwina  and  Dnieper  rivers.  It  was  this  ven- 
ture that  took  the  Poles  to  Kiev  and  led  to 
their  later  disaster,  since  they  lacked  the 
numbers  to  occupy  so  wide  a  front  and  in  a 
war-ravaged  region  were  unable  to  create 
communications  necessary  to  the  munition- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  their  forces. 

Now  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
urging  Poland  to  halt  at  the  so-called  ethnic 
frontier,  thus  conceding  that  the  line  is  the 
extreme  eastern  limit  of  Polish  claims  and 
surrendering  all  Polish  rights  in  the  vast 
area  between  the  Niemen  and  Bug  on  the 
west  and  the  Dnieper  and  Dwina  on  the 
east,  all  of  which  was  once  Polish  and  in 
which  there  still  live  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Poles,  together  with  a  confu- 
sion of  other  Slav  tribes,  Lithuanians,  Ukrai- 
nians, and  White  Russians. 

This  Anglo-American  advice  Is  based 
upon  the  view  that  Poland  can  never  hope 
to  become  as  strong  as  Russia  Is  certain  to 
be,  in  the  future ;  that  Poland  will  always 
have  to  expect  German  aggression,  and  there- 
fore that  It  Is  of  utmost  Importance  that 
Poland  should  avoid  giving  offense  to  Rus- 
sian patriotism  by  annexing  Russian  dis- 
tricts. To  confine  her  claims  to  regions  un- 
deniably Polish,  and   thus  to  open  the  way 
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for  later  friendly  relations  with  a  Russia  re-  and  the  culture  of  the  region  has  always  been 

deemed  from  Bolshevism — this  is  the  burden  Polish. 

of  advice  now^  pressed  upon  Poland  by  Great  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Lithu- 

Britain  and  the  United  States.  ania  has  been  Bolshevized  and  has  permitted 

By  contrast,  there  is  a  military  as  well  as  the   Red   armies   to   pour   through   its   terri- 

a   political   phase   to   the   Polish   case  which  tories    without   protest,    although    now    that 

deserves  attention.     On  the  military  side  it  Poland  is  victorious  the  pursuit  by  the  Poles 

is  obviously  sheer  folly  for  the  Poles  to  halt  of    retreating    Reds    has    been    opposed    on 

at  their  own  boundary  and  there  await  the  Lithuanian  frontiers  and  there  is  a  report  of 

return  of  Russian  attack,  particularly  since  hostilities  between  Polish  and  Lithuanian  de- 

this  boundary,  that  is,  the  ethnic  line,  is  in-  tachments.      It  is  an  obvious  pity   that   the 

defensible    over    a    long    stretch    of    front.  Lithuanians  and   Poles  have  been  separated 

French  military  advisers  have   insisted,   and  by  Russian  and  German  intrigues,  but  it  is 

American  diplomatic  officials  have  more  or  not  less  patent  that,  were  Lithuania  capable 

less  acquiesced  in  the  view,   that  the   Poles  of  defending  its  own  territory  against  Rus- 

should    pass    the    ethnic    line    and    entrench  sian  invasion,  wise  Polish  policy  would  aban- 

themselves  on  the  front  which  will  be  best  don  all  hopes  of  reconquest. 
adapted    for    a    defensive    operation    in    the  But  Lithuania  is  neither  willing  nor  able 

future.  to  oppose  Russian  use  of  her  territory  as  a 

This  military  and  strategic  line  is  not  the  boulevard   of   approach   to   Poland.     Again, 

Dnieper-Dwina  line,  but  exactly  that  front  Lithuanian  territories  are  the  only  bulwark 

on    which    the    Germans    terminated    their  left  separating  the  Germans  from  the  Reds 

great  invasion  of  Russia  after  their  victory  at  and  it  is  of  obvious  importance,  not  alone  to 

the   Dunajec  in    1915.     It   is   roughly  indi-  the  Poles  but  to  the  French,  to  separate  these 

cated   by  the  towns  of  Vilna,   Baronovichi,  two  enemies,  who  might  otherwise  make  a 

Pinsk,   Rowno,   and  the  old  Austro-Russian  common   cause   against   the  West.      In    this 

frontier  along  the  Zbrusc  River.     Not  only  situation  Polish  occupation  of  the  corner  be- 

is  this  line  best  served  by  railways,  but  it  is  tween  East  Prussia  and  the  Niemen,  which 

also    the    shortest,    while    the   German   con-  is  itself  a  portion   of  Congress  Poland,   ex- 

structions,  during  three  years  of  occupation,  eluded  from  Ethnic  Poland  at  Paris,  seems 

provide  defense  systems  which  will  certainly  inevitable  and  this  involves  the  occupation  of 

have  to  be  restored,  but  can  be  restored  with  the     Niemen     bridgeheads    of     Kovno     and 

far   less   effort   than   would    be    required   to  Grodno,   as  the  Rhine  bridgeheads  are  held 

construct   a    new   system.      Finally,    over    a  by    the    Allies.      The    occupation    of    Vilna 

large  fraction  of  this  front  Polish  defensive  seems  less  essential,    although   as   a  railway 

works  will  be  covered  by  the  great  Pripet  center  it  has  great  value. 
Marshes,  the  single  considerable  natural  ob-  In   sum,    it   seems    to   me,    the    Poles   are 

stacle  in  this  whole  region.  bound  now,   for  military  reasons  which  are 

Roughly  speaking,  such  a  front  would  be  wholly    justifiable,    to    take    a    strategically 

a  hundred  miles  east  of  the  so-called  "Ethnic  strong  position  to  cover  their  own  territories 

Frontier."  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  from  a  new  Russian  invasion.     Such  a  posi- 

Polish  occupation  of  this  front  should  con-  tion  is  discoverable  only  on  a  front  marked 

stitute  a  definitive  settlement  of  the  political  by  the  Niemen  on  the  north  and  the  Zbrusc 

question,    although   there   are   obvious   argu-  on  the  south,   coinciding  with  the  limits  of 

ments  for  making  the  military  and  political  Congress  Poland  of  1815  in  the  former  case, 

frontiers  coincide  where  it  is  possible  and,  at  and  with   those  of  Austrian  Galicia  in  the 

least  south  of  the  Niemen,  there  is  no  consid-  latter,  while  extending  in  the  center  to  Pinsk 

erable  ethnographic  obstacle.  and  taking  advantage  of  the  Pripet  Marshes 

North  of  the  Niemen,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  natural  barrier, 
there  is  the  nucleus  of  a  Lithuanian  state.  Until  Lithuania  is  freed  from  Bolshevist 
which  was  first  sketched  by  the  Germans  at  control,  the  occupation  of  Vilna  may  also  be 
Brest-Litovsk  and  has  been  subsequently  rec-  defended  upon  military  grounds.  But,  in  the 
ognized  first  by  the  Russians  and  then  by  end,  the  wise  policy  for  the  Poles  must  be  a 
the  Poles.  But  Lithuania  was  once  a  part  satisfactory  settlement  with  their  Northern 
of  Poland,  by  the  consent  of  its  people,  and  neighbors,  which  might  well  be  made  with 
the  Poles  have  always  looked  forward  to  a  the  Niemen  River  as  the  definitive  frontier, 
reunion  of  the  two  races.  Vilna,  the  largest  To  go  beyond  the  old  German  front  is  to  in- 
city  in  Lithuania,  contains  a  Polish  majority  vite  exactly  the  same  disaster  which  overtook 
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the  Poles  in  their  recent  advance  to  Kiev  for 
the  same  reasons;  to  stand  at  the  "Ethnic 
Frontier"  is  impossible,  given  the  weakness 
of  that  line,  from  the  military  point  of  view. 

VII.     Political  Considerations 

And  now,  briefly,  we  have  to  review  the 
consequences  of  the  Polish  victory.  First  of 
all  it  has  rescued  the  world  from  the  imme- 
diate menace  of  Russian  Bolshevism.  The 
"Red  Bridge"  which  Poland  was  to  consti- 
tute between  Russia  and  the  West  has  not 
been  completed.  The  central  arch  collapsed 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  being  swung  to 
its  piers.  We  shall  have  time  allowed  to  us 
to  prepare  against  a  new  attack;  and  there 
is  the  remote  possibility  that  the  defeat  will 
break  the  Red  domination  in  Russia,  but 
this  is,  after  all,  but  a  faint  hope. 

Secondly,  the  circumstances  of  the  Polish 
victory  have  enormously  enhanced  French 
prestige  upon  the  Continent  and  similarly 
weakened  British.  Britain,  in  combination 
with  Italy,  was  championing  a  policy  of 
peace  and  recognition  of  the  Bolshevists. 
This  policy,  compelled  by  the  domestic  situ- 
ations in  Britain  and  Italy,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  carried  out  but  for  the  Polish 
disaster,  and  even  in  spite  of  this  disaster  if 
French  intervention  had  not  saved  Poland 
and  made  negotiation  with  the  Reds  still 
more  difficult. 

But  next  to  the  victory  in  Poland,  French 
influence  has  been  most  strengthened  by  Sec- 
retary Colby's  letter  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment indicating  American  sympathy  with  the 
French  rather  than  the  Anglo-Italian  atti- 
tude toward  the  Reds,  and  our  profound  op- 
position to  any  formal  recognition  or  direct 
relations  with  the  Bolshevists.  This  utter- 
ance constituted  a  real  victory  for  the  French 
and,  as  The  New  York  Tribune  correspon- 
dent remarked  at  the  time,  literally 
"stunned"  the  British  public,  which  had 
imagined  that  America  agreed  with  Britain 
in  the  Russian  case. 

France,  aroused  by  British  direct  negotia- 
tions with  the  Bolshevists  in  London,  and  by 
the  failure  to  inform  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  the  issue  of  a  British  note,  countered 
by  the  recognition  of  Wrangel,  which  again 
complicated  the  situation  from  the  British 
point  of  view.  Obviously,  if  France  and  the 
United  States  are  agreed  in  a  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  Red  Government, 
and  France  goes  to  the  limit  of  supporting 
both    the   Poles   and    the   Wrangel    rebellion 


against  Red  Russia,  while  England  and  Italy 
are  striving  to  arrive  at  peace  by  recognition 
and  direct  relations,  then  the  old  association 
of  Paris  is  at  an  end,  and  international  chaos 
results  without  the  restoration  of  peace. 

To  judge  by  the  present  outlook,  Mr.  Col- 
by's note,  following  the  French  action  in 
Poland  and  in  the  Crimea,  has,  for  the  time 
being,  abolished  all  real  chance  of  peace  with 
Russia,  even  for  the  British  and  the  Italians. 
At  all  events  there  is  no  promise  of  actual 
peace.  Poland  is  bound  to  advance  until  she 
reaches  the  line  on  which  French  soldiers 
advise  her  to  stand.  But  it  must  be  hoped 
that  she  will  stand  on  that  line,  and  risk  no 
new  defeats  by  fresh  adventures.  The  Rus- 
so-Polish  War  enters  a  new  phase — that  is 
the  most  that  can  be  said  at  the  moment. 

Finally,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
prestige  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  been 
terribly  shaken  by  the  Polish  episode.  Po- 
land was  a  member  of  the  League.  The  na- 
tions associated  with  Poland  were  bound  to 
defend  Poland  in  all  ways.  But  Poland  has 
been  saved  only  by  French  military  assist- 
ance ;  and  the  League,  so  far  from  prevent- 
ing a  new  war,  has  failed  to  protect  a  na- 
tion assailed,  or  to  intervene  even  to  exer- 
cise its  moral  influence  on  behalf  of  the  as- 
sailed Poles. 

The  League  was  to  prevent  Wars ;  and  we 
have  had  a  new  and  considerable  war,  cer- 
tainly as  considerable  as  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870,  involving  larger  armies  than 
were  employed  in  our  own  Civil  War.  It 
was  to  serve  as  a  method  of  protecting  the 
nations  within  the  League  against  outside 
attack;  yet  it  has  ignor.ed  Polish  misfortune, 
and  has  confined  its  efforts  to  routine  and 
minor  details. 

The  Polish  episode  has  finally  demon- 
strated that,  no  matter  what  the  engage- 
ments taken  on  behalf  of  a  nation  by  its 
statesmen,  the  nation  will  not  live  up  to 
those  engagements  when  the  issue  does  not 
concern  it  immediately  and  unmistakably. 
This  is  another  way  oif  saying  that  the  for- 
eign policies  will  be  shaped  by  domestic  con- 
ditions. British  Labor,  at  the  moment,  con- 
trols in  the  British  Isles.  If  the  British 
Government  undertook  to  support  Poland 
by  active  war  against  Russia,  Labor  would 
revolt,  if  not  by  arms  at  least  by  strikes.  As 
a  consequence  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
British  Government  but  to  step  aside  and 
ignore  the  engagements  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  same  is  true  of  Italy.  As  for 
the  United  States,  had  the  Senate  ratified  the 
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Treaty,  does  anyone  suppose  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  able,  even  had  it 
desired,  to  send  American  armies  to  relieve 
Warsaw  and  invade  Russia? 

But  if  the  League  does  not  supply  insur- 
ance against  external  aggression,  then  it  is 
obvious  that  nations  will  seek  this  insurance 
elsewhere,  and  exactly  this  is  what  is  taking 
place.  Thus  we  have  seen  in  the  past  month 
the  conclusion  of  a  Franco-Belgian  military 
alliance,  w^hich  amounts  to  an  agreement  to 
make  a  concerted  military  effort  and  to  act 
in  close  cooperation  in  case  of  any  subsequent 
German  attack.  Belgium  will  resort  to  con- 
scription and  raise  her  field  army  from 
100,000  to  300,000  or  400,000.  She  will 
combine  her  plans  with  those  of  France  and 
we  shall  have  an  entirely  different  situation 
from  that  of  August,  1914,  if  Germany 
comes  again. 

At  the  same  time,  the  world  learns  of  a 
new  arrangement  between  Rumania,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Jugoslavia,  the  formation  of 
the  "Little  Entente,"  which  has  for  its  fun- 
damental purpose  the  insuring  of  the  three 
states  against  any  later  rebirth  of  Hungarian 
revanche,  but  doubtless  extends  to  other 
fields,  since  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  are 
equally  menaced  by  Bolshevist  perils,  while 
Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  have  common  fears 
as  to  Bulgaria.  Indeed,  this  new  alliance 
suggests  that  Balkan  agreement,  which 
bound  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece  together, 
to  achieve  the  ruin  of  Turkey.  Thus  Greece 
may  well  become  a  partner  of  the  new  firm 
at  a  later  date. 

Italian  sensibilities  have  been  very  deeply 
stirred  by  the  news  of  the  formation  of  this 
new  alliance,  for  Italy  sees  in  this  ''Little 
Entente"  a  new  force  given  to  Slav  claims 
along  the  Adriatic.  But  Italian  foreign  pol- 
icy has  now  been  subordinated  to  domestic 
necessities;  and  the  reports  from  Italian 
cities  suggest  something  dangerously  near  to 
domestic  anarchy.  Not  even  a  close  associa- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  and  unquestioned 
economic  support  from  the  British  in  return 
for  Italian  diplomatic  reinforcement  of 
British  policies  against  French,  seem  to  have 
served  to  save  the  Italians  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  strain  upon  a  flimsy  economic 


and  political  fabric  imposed  by  the  World 
War. 

Such  an  Italian  revolution,  if  it  were  to 
come,  would  be  a  still  further  aid  to  French 
policy,  since  it  would  leave  the  British  with- 
out any  ally  in  the  matter  of  Russia;  while 
France  could  rely,  to  a  degree,  upon  the 
moral  support  of  the  United  States  exerted 
against  the  recognition  of  the  Reds.  Since 
the  United  States  is  not  participating  in  the 
conferences  over  German  affairs,  the  elimina- 
tion of  Italy  as  a  force  would  free  the  French 
of  their  present  danger,  coming  from  Anglo- 
Italian  efforts  to  modify  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

France,  then,  emerges  from  the  Polish  epi- 
sode with  the  strongest  position  politically 
and  militarily  in  Europe.  Moreover,  the 
French  domestic  situation  seems  freest  from 
immediate  threats  of  Labor  or  Socialist  dis- 
turbances. Anglo-Italian  efforts  to  bring 
about  peace  by  the  recognition  of  Russia  have 
suffered  a  severe  setback,  while  the  Anglo- 
Italian  association  has  lost  strength  as  a  re- 
sult of  domestic  disturbances  in  Italy.  As 
for  the  League  of  Nations,  it  has  suffered 
terribly,  perhaps  fatally,  through  the  failure 
of  the  machinery  to  operate  either  to  prevent 
a  new  war  or  to  protect  a  member  threatened 
with  extinction. 

But  that  there  has  been  any  forward  step 
toward  world  peace  cannot  be  argued.  The 
Polish  affair  is  only  one  more  stage  in  that 
general  disorder  which  has  now  subsisted  for 
more  than  six  years  and  shows  no  clear  sign 
of  abatement.  For  the  moment  Russian 
dangers  are  avoided,  but  a  new  set  of  Ger- 
man dangers  are  in  sight.  Having  long  hesi- 
tated between  joining  Russia  and  preserving 
her  neutrality,  Germany  has  at  last  accepted 
Polish  victory,  as  a  clear  evidence  that  she 
must  operate  in  the  West  and  not  in  the 
East,  and  seek  to  modify  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles in  conference  with  her  enemies,  not  in 
alliance  with  Russia.  We  are  on  the  eve  of 
new  and  interesting  German  developments, 
behind  which  a  fresh  Russian  crisis  may  well 
develop  as  secretly  and  as  swiftly  as  the  last. 
And  again,  action  in  the  matter  of  Germany 
is  terribly  handicapped  by  lack  of  unity  be- 
tween the  Allies  of  1918. 
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THE  near  success  of  the  movement  for 
woman  suffrage  was  not  a  debatable 
question  after  the  two  dominant  political 
parties  declared  in  favor  of  it  in  1916.  It 
had  always  been  in  the  platforms  of  the  minor 
parties  and  in  1912  the  Progressive  party 
made  it  a  leading  issue,  taking  the  advanced 
position  that  it  should  be  secured  by  amend- 
ing the  national  Constitution. 

In  1910,  due  to  the  rising  spirit  of  "in- 
surgency" against  the  "machine"  rule  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  the  State 
of  Washington  had  granted  full  suffrage  to 
its  women  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  its 
electors,  and  California  followed  in  1911. 
Up  to  that  time  it  had  existed  only  in  the 
sparsely  populated  States  of  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  and  Idaho,  and  its  advocates  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  extension  for  four- 
teen years.  The  two  old  parties  had  not  yet 
recognized  this  new  spirit  and  their  plat- 
forms ignored  the  subject.  At  the  election 
of  1912,  however,  the  voters  of  Oregon, 
Arizona  and  Kansas  (with  its  large  con- 
stituency) completely  enfranchised  their 
women,  and  in  1914  those  of  Nevada  and 
Montana  followed  their  example. 

Although  there  had  been  several  de- 
feats during  these  years  the  trend  of  the 
situation  was  so  evident  and  the  number  of 
women  voters  had  become  so  large  that  by 
1916  the  leaders  of  the  old  parties  saw  the 
absolute  necessity  of  endorsing  equal  suffrage. 
The  leaders  of  the  National  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, who  had  been  trying  since  1868  to 
obtain  this  endorsement  and  had  spent  nearly 
fifty  years  of  time  and  uncounted  thousands 
of  dollars  on  State  amendment  campaigns, 
were  now  not  willing  to  accept  a  mere  recog- 
nition of  the  principle,  but  demanded  a 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  short  and  speedy 
method  of  a  federal  amendment,  which  was 
positively  refused. 

President  Wilson,  who,  with  most  of  his 
cabinet,  had  now  declared  for  woman 
suffrage,  wrote  the  plank  in  the  Democratic 
platform :  "We  recommend  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  the  women  of  this  country, 
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State  by  State,  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the 
men."  This  was  in  direct  accord  with  the 
doctrine  of  States'  rights  which  the  party 
always  had  maintained.  The  Republican 
platform  made  that  party's  first  declaration 
for  States'  rights  and  a  stronger  one  than 
the  Democratic:  "We  favor  the  extension 
of  suffrage  to  women,  but  recognize  the  right 
of  each  State  to  settle  this  question  for  itself." 
This  plank  was  put  into  the  platform  by 
Senators  Lodge,  Wadsworth  and  Borah, 
members  of  the  Resolutions  Committee, 
against  the  protest  of  other  members. 

Why  a  National  Campaign? 

The  unwisdom  of  this  plank  was  soon 
apparent  to  the  party  at  large,  and  its 
Presidential  candidate.  Judge  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  lost  no  time  in  announcing  himself 
in  favor  of  a  federal  suffrage  amendment, 
but  he  was  not  supported  in  this  stand  by  the 
conservative  leaders.  President  Wilson  was 
reelected  by  the  equal  suffrage  States  and 
naturally  the  women  were  held  responsible, 
but  with  a  secret  ballot  this  could  not  be 
proved.  The  only  State  where  the  women's 
ballots  were  kept  separate  from  the  men's 
was  Illinois,  where  they  could  vote  only  for 
Presidential  Electors,  and  these  showed  a 
Republican  majority  of  70,000.  The  federal 
amendment  was  not  an  issue  in  the  equal 
suffrage  States,  as  the  women  were  already 
enfranchised,  and  in  the  Middle  West  and 
Eastern  States,  where  it  was  a  burning  ques- 
tion, they  could  not  vote.  After  the  elec- 
tion of  1916  there  was  a  notable  increase  of 
favorable  sentiment  for  woman  suffrage 
among  the  Democrats  and  this  was  especially 
seen  in  the  South,  where  there  had  been  very 
little.  It  was  evident  to  the  Republican 
party,  outside  of  its  Bourbon  element,  that 
it  must  be  accepted. 

The  Vote  for  Presidential  Electors 

The  leaders  of  the  National  Association 
were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  launch  the  "drive"  that  they  had  long 
had    in    mind    for    a    vote    for    Presidential 
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Electors,  which  could  be  conferred  on 
women  by  the  State  legislatures.  This  had 
been  given  in  Illinois,  used  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion, and  accepted  as  constitutional.  As  soon 
as  the  legislatures  met  in  1917  the  attempt 
was  made  in  States  where  the  prospect 
seemed  favorable  and  this  vote  was  given  in 
North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio  and  Rhode  Island.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  Arkansas  granted  full  suffrage  at  all 
primary  elections,  which  it  had  the  power 
to  do.  In  1918  the  Texas  Legislature  gave 
the  same  privilege,  which  is  equivalent  in 
those  two  States  to  complete  enfranchise- 
ment. In  1919  the  vote  for  Presidential 
Electors  was  given  by  the  Legislatures  of 
Maine,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri  and  Tennessee — a  total  of 
fourteen,  with  Illinois. 

Meanwhile  the  most  important  of  all  the 
events  had  occurred  when  New  York  at  the 
November  election  of  1917,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  102,353,  gave  the  complete  franchise 
to  women.  This  added  45  to  the  members 
of  Congress  elected  partly  by  women,  and,  in 
the  warlike  language  of  that  day,  woman 
suffrage  ''went  over  the  top."  "  The  suf- 
fragists now  did  not  want  any  more  State 
campaigns,  with  their  immense  expenditure 
of  labor  and  money,  but  several  were  under 
way  and  at  the  November  election  of  1918 
amendments  were  carried  by  large  majorities 
in  Michigan,  South  Dakota  and  Oklahoma. 
There  were  now  about  7,500,000  women  of 
voting  age  in  the  fifteen  equal  suffrage 
States.  With  those  added  in  the  Presidential 
Suffrage  States,  there  were  approximately 
17,000,000  and  these  States  would  choose 
330  of  the  531  Presidential  Electors.  The 
time  was  at  hand  for  the  next  step — an 
amendment  of  the  federal  Constitution. 

Fifty  Years'  Fight  for  Federal  Amendment 

When  the  movement  for  woman  suffrage 
began  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, all  extensions  of  the  franchise  had  been 
made  through  amending  State  constitutions 
by  consent  of  the  voters,  and  no  other  way 
was  known.  Not  until  after  the  Civil  War 
and  the  submission  and  adoption  of  the  14th 
and  15th  Amendments  was  it  determined 
that  the  federal  Constitution  could  be  amend- 
ed for  this  purpose.  The  leaders  gladly  took 
advantage  of  this  method  and  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  others  called  a  meeting  in  New  York 
on  May  15,  1869,  less  than  three  months 
after  the  15th  Amendment  had  been  submit- 


ted to  the  legislatures,  and  formed  the  Na- 
tional Woman  Suffrage  Association — its 
resolutions  declaring  its  "sole  object"  to  be 
a   16th  Amendment   to   enfranchise   women. 

Appeals  were  made  to  every  Congress 
after  1869,  but  it  was  soon  recognized  as 
useless  to  expect  that  body  to  act  until  some 
States  had  made  the  experiment.  Under 
legal  advice,  Miss  Anthony  and  others  tried 
to  vote,  and  in  some  instances  succeeded,  in 
1872,  under  the  provisions  of  the  14th 
Amendment,  but  in  1874  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  this  action  was 
unconstitutional.  ' 

From  this  time  the  National  Association 
continuously  worked  for  amending  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  constitutions.  An  association 
called  the  American  also  had  been  formed  in 
1869,  under  the  auspices  of  Lucy  Stone  and 
her  associates,  to  work  only  in  the  States,  but 
later  it  also  declared  for  action  by  Congress 
and  in  1890  the  two  united  in  one  organiza- 
tion, the  National  American.  It  is  this  asso- 
ciation which  recently  terminated  its  ex- 
istence with  its  object  accomplished. 

In  the  State  campaigns  among  men  of  all 
classes,  races,  creeds  and  conditions  women 
encountered  the  traditions,  customs,  preju- 
dice and  intolerance  of  the  ages.  As  these 
were  gradually  overcome  and  they  began  to 
get  a  foothold,  they  entered  a  new  era  and 
were  faced  with  the  organized  opposition  of 
the  liquor  interests,  the  corporations  and  the 
party  "machines"  through  which  the  first 
two  exercised  their  influence.  In  the  face  of 
these  tremendous  political  forces,  disfran- 
chised women  were  almost  powerless  and 
there  was  ample  evidence  that  in  a  number 
of  States  after  the  amendment  had  actually 
received  a  majority  it  was  "counted  out." 
In  over  fifty  State  campaigns  only  fifteen 
achieved  success.  Nevertheless  the  movement 
slowly  gained  momentum ;  public  sentiment 
was  gradually  educated ;  women  profited  by 
experience,  but  it  was  not  until  the  people, 
especially  those  in  the  West,  rose  up  in  pro- 
test against  the  domination  of  the  three 
powerful  forces  mentioned  that  ethical  ques- 
tions received  any  consideration  from  Con- 
gress or  legislatures. 

It  was  on  the  crest  of  this  wave  of  in- 
surgency that  in  1916  woman  suffrage  passed 
from  the  status  of  an  academic  reform  to 
that  of  a  political  issue.  In  the  new  Con 
gress  of"  1913,  a  Senate  Committee  on 
Woman  Suffrage  which  was  friendly  in- 
stead of  hostile  was  appointed  for  the  first 
time  in  two  decades,  and  after  twenty  years 
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without  any  action  on  a  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment  it  was  favorably  reported,  de- 
bated and  brought  to  a  vote  on  March  3, 
1914,  receiving  a  majority  of  one.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1915,  for  the  first  time  in  history  it 
came  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  vote  was   174  ayes,  204  noes. 

Adopted  by  Congress 

The  gains  in  the  various  States  recorded 
above,  and  in  addition  the  granting  of  suf- 
frage to  women  in  the  Canadian  Provinces 
and  its  near  approach  in  Great  Britain,  kept 
the  question  ^before  the  people.  President 
Wilson  declared  in  favor  of  a  federal  amend- 
ment, and  on  January  10,  1918,-^t  again  came 
to  a  vote  in  the  lower  house  and  secured 
barely  the  necessary  two-thirds.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  long  contest  in  the  Senate.  On 
October  1,  1918,  after  the  President  had 
appeared  personally  with  a  strong  appeal  for 
the  amendment,  it  lacked  tw^o  votes  of  the 
needed  two-thirds.  Voted  on  again,  February 
10,  1919,  it  lacked  one  vote.  A  new  Con- 
gress, after  March  3,  necessitated  another 
vote  in  the  lower  house,  which  on  May  21 
gave  42  more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds. 
On  June  4,  after  a  two-days'  debate,  it 
passed  the  Senate  with  two  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  full  membership  voting  or 
paired. 

Ratified  by   Thirty -six  Legislatures 

Thus  ended  the  struggle  of  fifty  years  for 
the  submission  of  a  Federal  Woman  Suffrage 
Amendment  to  the  State  legislatures.  Had 
it  passed  a  few  months  earlier,  while  over 
forty  were  in  session  and  most  of  these  in 
favor  of  it,  the  ratification  of  the  necessary 
three-fourths  would  have  been  comparatively 
easy,  but  this  was  precisely  what  the  op- 
ponents had  been  determined  to  prevent.  The 
suffragists  were  faced  with  the  colossal  task 
of  obtaining  special  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
tures in  almost  thirty-six  States,  but  for  the 
first  time  they  had  powerful  allies.  Now 
that  the"  women  of  thirty  States  would  be 
able  to  vote  at  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tion, both  political  parties  desired  that  those 
of  all  the  States  should  have  this  privilege  by 
November,  1920,  and  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  National  Committees  with  other 
party  leaders  spared  no  effort  to  secure  these 
ratifications.  Their  progress  from  week  to 
week  had  a  place  on  the  front  page  of  the 
newspapers  with  the  leading  political  events 
of  the  day. 

By    March    22,    1920,    less    than    sixteen 


months  after  the  amendment  had  been  sub- 
mitted, it  had  been  ratified  by  35  legisla- 
tures, 27  of  them  called  in  special  session — a 
remarkable  achievement.  Included  in. the  re- 
m.aining  13  States  were  the  10  bordering  on 
the  coast  from  Delaware  to  Louisiana,  all 
of  w^hich  defeated  ratification,  and  only 
three  w^ere  left  from  which  to  secure  the 
necessary  36th — Tennessee,  Connecticut  and 
Vermont.  The  first  seemed  barred  by  its 
constitution,  which  required  that  a  legisla- 
ture in  order  to  vote  on  an  amendment  must 
be  elected  after  it  was  submitted.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  Connecticut  and  Vermont  posi- 
tively refused  to  call  a  special  session.  Then 
came  an  absolute  deadlock  which  lasted  over 
four  months.  The  opponents  in  Ohio  had 
by  an  initiative  petition  called  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  ratification  of  its  legislature. 
The  case  was  carried  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  declared  this  uncon- 
stitutional. Eminent  legal  authority  held 
that  this  decision  nullified  the  clause  in  the 
Tennessee  constitution  and  the  Governor, 
A.  H.  Roberts,  called  a  special  session  for 
August  9.  After  one  of  the  bitterest  fights 
ever  made  in  a  legislature  the  Senate  ratified 
on  August  13  by  a  vote  of  25  to  4,  and  the 
house  on  the  18th  by  49  to  47.  Speaker  Seth 
Walker  moved  a  reconsideration  and  there 
were  various  delays,  but  on  the  25th  the 
Governor  sent  the  certificate  to  Secretary  of 
State  Bainbridge  Colby  in  Washington,  who 
on  the  27th  proclaimed  the  amendment  a 
part  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

"The  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex/'  That  is  all,  but 
to  obtain  it  required  seventy  years  of  con- 
tinuous struggle. 

Now  That  They  Have  the  Vote,  What  Will 
They  Do  with  Itf 

In  the  granting  of  universal  suffrage  to 
women  a  mighty  and  unknown  force  has 
been  unleashed.  On  every  side  one  hears 
the  question,  "What  will  they  do  with  it?'* 
This  seems  a  strange  inquiry.  The  vote,  re- 
garded as  a  priceless  possession  and  closely 
restricted  by  the  founders  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  in  the  passing  years  been  conferred 
on  millions  of  men  without  their  asking — on 
the  wage-earners,  the  immigrants,  the  ne- 
groes, the  Indians — and  in  not  a  single  in- 
stance has  there  been  anxious  questioning  as 
to  what  they  would  do  with  it.  This  anxiety 
is  a  compliment  to  the  women,  a  recognition 
of  their  independence,  self-reliance  and  abil- 
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Ity,  a  confession  that  they  are  quite  as  likely 
to  lead  as  to  be  led. 

Experiences  of  Suffrage  States 

But  why  all  the  curiosity  at  this  late  day? 
Is  woman  suffrage  so  new  and  untried  an 
experiment?  Women  have  been  voting  on 
the  same  terms  as  men  for  over  fifty  years  in 
Wyoming;  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Colo- 
rada,  Utah  and  Idaho;  from  eight  to  ten 
years  in  Kansas,  Arizona,  California,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  What  have  they  done 
there?  It  cannot  be  anything  so  very  radical 
or  startling,  as  one  neighboring  State  after 
another  enfranchised  its  women  until  almost 
the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  was  included  and  it  extended  east- 
ward. Has  anybody  ever  heard  of  a  move 
toward  a  ^'woman's  party"  in  any  of  these 
States  during  all  these  years?  On  the  other 
hand,  have  women  merely  doubled  the  vote? 
In  every  State  the  party  managers  will  admit 
that  the  "woman  vote"  is  now  and  always 
has  been  an  uncertain  element  in  the  poli- 
tical situation;  that  it  cannot  be  controlled 
as  the  men's  vote  can ;  that  w^omen  as  a  whole 
are  far  less  partisan  than  men,  and  that  their 
vote  is  a  -positive  influence  which  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  answer  to  the  in- 
numerable questions  as  to  what  the  women 
of  Colorado  had  accomplished  through  their 
suffrage,  the  Hon.  Edward  T.  Taylor,  now 
and  for  many  years  past  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, prepared  a  pamphlet  containing  150 
excellent  laws  of  that  State  which  he  de- 
clared to  have  been  enacted  largely  through 
the  influence  and  support  of  women.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  these  pamphlets  have 
been  circulated  by  the  National  Suffrage  As- 
sociation and  its  statements  have  never  been 
challenged.  In  1910,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  took  a  census  of  clergymen  in  the  four 
oldest  woman  suffrage  States  and  out  of  624 
answers  562  said  that  the  effect  had  been 
excellent.  In  1916-17,  the  Committee  of 
Political  Science  of  the  large  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  California  made  a  "sur- 
vey" of  woman  suffrage  in  that  State,  send- 
ing out  questionnaires  to  500  clubs  to  be 
used  in  collecting  information.  The  con- 
sensus was  that  the  exercise  of  suffrage 
by  women  "had  improved  the  character  of 
candidates  for  office,  cleaner  methods  were 
used  in  campaigns,  political  meetings  were 
more  orderly,  a  larger  number  of  women 
attended,  there  was  more  real  argument 
and  less  'hot  air' ;  polls  now  were  all  in  de- 


cent places,  and  everything  about  the  elec- 
tions was  quiet  and  orderly."  It  declared 
that  the  effect  on  women  had  been  an  in- 
creased interest  in  public  matters,  a  decided 
mental  broadening,  a  concern  not  only  in  the 
rights  of  women  but  also  of  men  and  all 
humankind ;  an  added  dignity,  poise,  intelli- 
gence and  efficiency.  Women  had  been 
especially  interested  in  legislation  along 
humanitarian  lines  and  general  community 
welfare.  A  list  of  twenty  valuable  laws 
directly  due  to  the  work  of  women  was  given 
— joint  guardianship  of  children,  raising  "age 
of  consent,"  eight-hour  day  for  women; 
teachers'  pensions;  creating  minimum  wage 
commission ;  amending  juvenile  court  and 
compulsory  education  laws  and  others  of  like 
character.  This  survey  was  indorsed  in  each 
community  by  its  business  men,  educators, 
editors,  ministers  and  public  officials.  It 
could  be  or  has  been  duplicated  in  every  equal 
suffrage  State. 

The  only  answer  that  can  be  logically 
made  to  the  inquiry,  "What  will  women  do 
with  their  votes?"  is  to  relate  what  they  have 
done  and  imagine  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
nation-wide  organization  and  cooperation. 
Politically,  the  women  will  differ  in  the  vari- 
ous States  as  men  do,  will  be  constitutionally 
Democratic  in  some  and  Republican  in 
others,  more  or  less  progressive  according  to 
the  locality,  but  on  certain  fundamental  ques- 
tions concerning  home,  children,  temperance, 
morality,  they  are  more  nearly  a  unit  than 
m.en  are  on  any  subjects.  The  leaders  of  the 
suffrage  movement,  however,  are  not  satis- 
fied that  the  interests  of  women  should  be 
confined  within  these  narrow  limits,  and, 
praiseworthy  as  is  their  record,  they  have  not 
proved  themselves  the  direct,  compelling  po- 
litical force  that  was  hoped  for. 

A  N on-Partisan  League  of  Women   Voters 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  National 
Association  to  come  to  an  end  its  leaders  felt 
strongly  that  this  large,  organized  body  must 
not  go  out  of  existence,  that  the  women  now 
invested  with  the  great  responsibility  of  the 
suffrage  needed  more  than  ever  guidance  and 
mutual  aims.  Its  president,  Mrs.  Chapman 
Catt,  unsurpassed  in  organizing  ability,  be- 
gan with  capable  assistants  the  work  of 
merging  this  association  of  women  that  had 
striven  for  the  vote  into  one  which  should 
get  the  highest  possible  results  from  the  use 
of  the  vote.  As  the  League  of  Nations  was 
at  this  time  the  chief  topic  of  the  day  it  was 
a   general  wish   that    the   new   organization 
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should  be  named  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  The  old  State  suffrage  associations 
were  to  pass  automatically  into  the  new 
league.  It  was  to  be  absolutely  non-partisan, 
with  its  members  free  to  join  existing  par- 
ties. Plans  were  perfected  for  its  inaugu- 
ration at  the  50th  and  supposedly  last  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association,  to  be 
held  at  St.  Louis  in  March,  1919,  w^hen  it 
was  expected  that  the  Federal  Amendment 
would  have  been  submitted  to  the  States  and 
ratified. 

The  United  States  Senate  decreed  other- 
wise, and  the  association  saw  instead  its  most 
strenuous  year's  work  ahead.  Nevertheless, 
the  league  w^as  launched  and  the  States 
which  already  had  the  suffrage  transferred 
their  allegiance.  The  old  association  would 
have  delayed  the  next  convention  until  the 
end  of  the  ratifications,  but  a  tender  senti- 
ment called  for  its  farewell  convention  in 
the  week  that  contained  the  one-hundredth 
birthday  of  its  immortal  founder,  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  February  15,  1920,  and  February 
14,  that  of  its  beloved  president  for  eleven 
years,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  who  had 
passed  from  earth  the  preceding  July,  after 
forty  years'  work  for  woman  suffrage.  It 
was  a  beautiful  occasion  when  at  this  time 
in  Chicago  the  veteran  leaders  placed  the 
new  organization  in  the  hands  of  younger 
women,  who  had  reached  a  high  develop- 
ment through  the  opportunities  won  for 
them  by  the  toil  and  sacrifice  of  the  early 
suffragists. 

Henceforth  the  ambitious  purpose  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  will  be,  through 
its  State  branches,  ''to  support  a  program  of 
legislation  to  improve  the  electorate  and  thus 
the  entire  political  system  of  the  govern- 
ment." This  program  includes  compulsory 
education  for  all  children  between  six  and 
sixteen ;  education  of  adults  by  extension 
classes  of  the  public  schools;  English  made 
the  national  language  by  requiring  it  to 
be  compulsory  in  all  public  and  private 
schools  for  general  education ;  higher  quali- 
fication for  citizenship  and  more  impressive 
and  sympathetic  ceremonies  for  naturaliza- 
tion ;  direct  citizenship  for  women  and  not 
through  marriage,  as  a  qualification  for  the 
vote;  naturalization  for  married  women 
made  possible;  compulsory  publication  in 
foreign    language    newspapers   of    lessons    in 


citizenship ;  classes  of  citizenship  In  connec- 
tion .  w^ith  the  public  schools ;  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  for  every 
citizen,  native  and  foreign  born,  to  be  one 
qualification  for  the  vote;  an  educational 
qualification  In  all  States  after  a  definite  date 
to  be  determined. 

With  only  men  voting,  there  would  be 
enough  political  influence  in  every  State  to 
defeat  this  program.  With  millions  of 
women  working  for  It,  new  voters,  their 
moral  natures  not  yet  weakened  by  partisan- 
ship or  corrupted  by  a  low  order  of  politics. 
It  Is  entirely  possible.  It  Is  no  more  chlmercal 
than  was  the  Idea  of  woman  suffrage  In  the 
early  years,  and  there  Is  this  signal  advantage 
— women  themselves  can  vote  for  these  new 
reforms  and  they  could  not  for  the  other. 
The  State  Leagues  are  conducting  Schools 
of  Citizenship  for  men  and  women  with  re- 
markable success.  They  are  carrying  out  a 
full  program  for  the  benefit  of  Women  In 
Industry,  which  includes  a  representation  of 
women  on  all  labor  boards  and  commissions. 

It  Is  expected  that  women  from  trade 
unions,  granges,  philanthropic,  religious,  and 
political  societies  will  unite  with  the  League, 
and  different  groups  will  work  for  the  vari- 
ous measures  In  which  they  are  especially  in- 
terested. Eight  standing  committees  of  spe- 
cialists were  formed  In  St.  Louis  and  the  re- 
ports of  their  expert  chairmen  at  the  con- 
vention In  Chicago  could  well  be  printed  as 
government  documents.  These  committees 
come  under  the  heads  of  Americanization, 
Protection  of  Women  In  Industry,  Child 
Welfare,  Improvement  In  Election  Laws 
and  Methods,  Social  Hygiene,  Unification  of 
Laws  concerning  the  Civil  Status  of  Women, 
Food  Supply  and  Demand,  Research. 

These  are  some  of  the  objects  that  women 
hope  to  accomplish  with  the  suffrage.  The 
experiment  must  develop  gradually,  and 
while  the  process  is  going  on  some  of  the 
newly  enfranchised  women  will  become  vio- 
lently partisan,  will  scramble  for  office,  and 
will  seek  personal  glory.  They  are  only  the 
bubbles  on  a  deep  and  silent  stream.  In  the 
years  to  come  the  nation-wide  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  will  cause  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion in  the  social,  economic  and  political  sit- 
uation as  It  now  exists  and  will  fully  justify 
the  hopes  of  its  intrepid  and  persistent  ad- 
vocates. 


THE  GREAT  TRESTLE  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  RAILROAD  IN  ALASKA 

(By  far  the  most  important  phase  of  Alaskan  affairs  is  the  construction  of  the  Government  railroad,  500  miles  in 
length/  running  "from  the  port  of  Seward  northward  to  Fairbanks  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Territory,  with  a  branch 
tapping  the' Matanuska  coal  fields.  This  railroad  will  be  of  immense  aid  in  the  development  of  mining  and  agricul- 
ture for  the  people  of  Alaska  as  well  as  for  outsiders.  It  will  also  render  accessible  to  tourists  vast  ranges  of  moun- 
tains whose  scenic  splendors  are  declared  by  Secretary  Payne  to  be  superior  even  to  those  of  Switzerland) 


ALASKA'S  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  SMYTHE 


WHEN  I  asked  Secretary  Payne  how 
long  he  stayed  in  Alaska,  he  promptly 
re{)iied :  ''About  a  year.'*  The  answer  was 
characteristic  in  two  ways:  First,  of  his  dry 
humor  ( he  was  gone  from  Seattle  less  than 
three  weeks)  ;  and  then  of  his  mental  opera- 
tions, which  are  about  the  quickest  on  record. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  learned  more 
about  the  great  Northland  in  his  flying  trip 
than  many  another  man  would  have  learned 
in  twelve  months'  time.  His  highly  trained 
mind  pounces  on  the  meat  of  a  subject  in- 
stantly. He  grasps  the  essentials  and  ignores 
the  non-essentials.  His  questions  penetrate 
to  the  innermost  core  of  the  subject,  laying  it 
bare.  His  decisions  come  like  a  shot  from  a 
rifle;  and,  if  favorable,  are  registered  by  a 
dash  of  the  pen:  ''OK — Payne."  His  "turn- 
down" is  equally  prompt,  laconic,  and  con- 
clusive ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  does  he  reverse  a 
decision.  He  has  seen  the  thing  whole;  he 
knows  his  mind;  he  proceeds  to  act, — "and 
that's  the  end  on't,"  as  old  Dr.  Johnson 
would  say.  A  great  lawyer,  a  keen  judge  of 
human  nature,  deeply  versed  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life — this  power  of  mental  penetra- 
tion and  rapid  decision  makes  him  an  ideal 
administrator. 

John  Barton  Payne  is  one  of  the  men 
thrown  to  the  front  of  American  public  life 
by  the  exigencies  of  war.  He  is  no  politician 
or  office-seeker.  President  Wilson  summoned 
him    from    his    law    office    in    Chicago 

Oct.— 4 


December,  1917,  to  become  chief  counsel  for 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration^ 


in 


HON.  JOHN  BARTON  PAYNE,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 
(Judge  Payne  succeeded  Mr.  Lane  as  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  last  March.  He  had  long  been 
a  distinguished  Chicago  lawyer  and  jurist,  brought  to 
Washington  in  the  war  period  as  counsel  of  the  Shipping 
Board  and  later  becoming  chairman  of  that  board.  The 
head  of  the  Interior  Department  is  in  effect  overlord  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska;  and  Secretary  Payne's  Shipping 
Board  and  Railroad  Administration  experience  make  him 
especially  oualified  for  leadership  in  developing  Alaska's 
vast   resources.     Transportation    is   the  vital   problem) 
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THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  ALASKA  AGRICULTURE 

(This  dairy  ranch  near  Seward  represents  typical  conditions  in  Alaska  in  re- 
spect to  scenery,  forest  growth,  and  the  problem  of  clearing  land  for  farming) 

where  he  faced  a  mass  of  big,  delicate  prob- 
lems, with  no  precedents  to  guide  him.  He 
handled  them  so  easily  and  successfully  that 
the  President  next  made  him  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  where  he 
confronted  another  difficult  situation  with 
equal  dexterity. 

When    Secretary    Lane    surrendered    his 
portfolio,    Judge    Payne   was    called    to    the 
head    of    the    Department    of    the    Interior. 
There  was  an  audible  gasp  in  official  circles. 
"He  knows  railroads  all  right;  and  perhaps 
ships,"  it  was  said,  "but  what  does  he  know 
about     the     great     Interior     Department?" 
"Nothing,"    he    frankly    ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  he  knew  all  about  it. 
Everyone  soon  saw  there  was 
a  clear  brain  and  firm  hand 
at  the  helm.     Then  Walker 
D.  Hines  resigned  as  Direc- 
tor General  of  the  railroads. 
There   was   general   specula- 
tion about  his  successor,  and 
several  "straight  tips"  were 
given.      They   proved   to    be 
wrong.     John  Barton  Payne 
was  named.     "Going  to  re- 
sign   fnjm   the   cabinet,"    the 
newspapers  inferred.     Not  at 
all — Secretary  of   the   Inter- 
ior in  the  forenoon,  and  Di- 
rector  General   of   Railroads 
in  the  afternoon.    "And  with 
all     that" — laughed     one    of 
his    cabinet    colleagues — "he 
says  he  hasn't  enough   work 
to  keep  him  busy." 


His  method  is  unique. 
His  door  stands  wide  open ; 
anybody  having  business  with 
him  walks  in,  unannounced. 
He  greets  them  with  a  smile 
and  a  hand-shake ;  gets  the 
point  of  their  story  in  a 
twinkling;  says  "yes"  or 
"no"  and  sends  them  away 
promptly,  though  with  no 
sense  of  having  been  hurried. 
"Take  your  time — "  he  tells 
them,  "I'm  never  busy";  but 
somehow  they  are  through 
and  gone,  almost  before  they 
began.  So  callers,  delega- 
tions, and  heaps  of  official 
papers  melt  before  him  like 
a  late  snow  before  the  warm, 
springtime  sun.     And  he  has 

plenty  of  time  for  golf.     It  is  the  marvel  of 

all  observers. 

*' Viceroy  of  Alaska^ 

Secretary  Payne  had  been  in  office  only  a 
short  time  when  he  discovered  that  Alaska 
was  a  big,  undeveloped  empire,  and  that  he 
was  its  "Viceroy,"  as  he  quaintly  said.  He 
wanted  to  know  all  about  it — its  population, 
resources,  industries;  and,  more  particularly, 
its  troubles,  and  what  could  be  done  about 
them,  so  he  created  the  Alaska  Advisory 
Committee,  popularly  known  as  the  "Brooks 
Committee"  after  its  Chairman.  Dr.  Alfred 


SOME  PRODUCTS  OF  ALASKA  SOIL 

(The  scone  is  on  a  homestead  in  "NTatanuska  Valley.  The  man  at  the  right 
is  Mr.  E.  O.  McC^ormick,  of  San  Francisco,  vice-i)resident  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,   on  a  tour  of  iuspectioa   for  the   Secretary   of  the  Interior) 
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A  POTATO  FARM  NEAR  CHICKALOON.  ON  THE  MATANUSKA  BRANCH  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  RAILROAD 

(Alaska  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  the  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland.    While  the  winters 
are  hard  and  protracted,  the  summer  days  are  long  and  the  sun  scarcely  takes  time  to  set) 


H.  Brooks,  of  the  Geological  Survey.  In  the 
Far  North  they  have  a  saying:  "Only  God 
and  Dr.  Brooks  understand  Alaska" — for 
that  has  been  his  special  province  for  many 
years,  and  his  annual  visit  Is  an  event  re- 
sembling the  return  of  the  native  to  his  old 
home  tow^n.  The  other  members  of  the 
Committee  were  H.  Y.  Saint,  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board;  Otto  Praeger,  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster  General ;  and  E.  A.  Sherman,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  make- 
up of  the  Committee  Indicated  quite  clearly 
the  practical  lines  along  which  the  Secretary 
sought  to  discover  Alaska's  "place  In  the 
sun." 

When  the  Committee  reported,  In  answer 
to  the  Secretary's  questions,  he  had  what  he 
w*anted — the  facts  laid  bare.  The  next  thing 
was  to  see  the  place  with  his  own  eyes;  to 
meet  the  people  face  to  face,  and  discuss 
things  with  them  man-fashion.  Having 
plenty  of  time  on  his  hands — "nothing  much 
to  do" — he  joined  Secretary  Daniels  and 
other  officials  at  Seattle  July  8th,  and  set  out 
for  the  North  on  a  Government  boat.  "We 
didn't  loiter,"  he  says,  "we  went."  And  they 
went  to  the  points  of  greatest  immediate  in- 
terest: Ketchikan,  the  lively  seat  of  fisheries 
and  lumber;  Juneau,  the  capital  and  mining 
center ;  Seward,  the  place  where  the  Govern- 
ment railroad  meets  the  sea,  on  the  shores  of 
beautiful  Resurrection  Bay;  Anchorage,  the 
new  railroad  town  and  headquarters  of  the 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission;  and  the 
Matanuska  region,  where  the  railroad  taps 
the  virgin  coal  fields,  and  hardy  settlers  have 
begun  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

On  August  3,  Secretary  Payne  was  back 
at  his  desk,  in  Washington,  his  face  browned 


by  the  sun  of  seas  and  deserts,  and  radiant 
with  the  joy  of  his  work,  which  includes  not 
only  the  "viceroyalty"  of  Alaska,  but  "over- 
lordship"  of  all  the  national  parks  and  great 
irrigating  works,  some  of  which  he  visited  in 
the  course  of  his  meteoric  flight. 

A  Home-grown  Banquet,  Including  Drinks 

"The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  about 
Alaska,  as  It  struck  me,"  the  Secretary  re- 
marked, "Is  that  the  popular  conception  of  It 
as  a  land  of  Ice  and  snow  Is  all  wrong.  It 
has  long,  hard  winters,  of  course,  and  the 
most  wonderful  glacial  fields  in  the  world, 
yet  Nature  makes  amends  with  a  brilliant. 
Intensive  summer,  when  the  sun  scarcely 
takes  time  to  set.  As  a  consequence,  I  found 
Alaska  literally  'flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.'  I  sat  down  to  a  ten-course  banquet, 
at  Anchorage,  Including  four  meat  courses ; 
and  everything  on  that  rich  table,  except 
coffee,  salt  and  sugar,  was  raised  In  Alaska. 
They  coiild  readily  produce  the  sugar,  too, 
as  they  have  grown  wonderful  beets  in  an 
experimental  way.  I  may  add  that  they 
even  make  their  own  drinks. 

"The  Alaska  climate  Is  practically  like 
that  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland ;  and 
the  territory  will  ultimately  sustain  at  least 
as  many  people  as  those  three  countries, 
which  Is  approximately  ten  million.  I  saw 
growing  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables,  berries  of  various 
kinds,  and  everything  of  the  best  quality. 
The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  responding  gener- 
ously to  cultivation.  Red-top  grass,  for 
example,  grows  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
high  In  my  native  State  of  Virginia ;  but  I 
plucked  Alaska  red-top,  which  measured  six 
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feet  and  three  inches.  What  do  you  think 
of  that?  It  is  due  to  the  soil  and  to  the  long 
days  of  that  northern  summer.  Alaska  has 
millions  of  acres  that  will  do  that  sort  of 
thing;  all  public  land,  all  waiting  for  the 
labor  of  the  future  settler,  and  certain  to 
reward  him  richly,  but  not  until  we  have 
adjusted  other  conditions  on  a  sound  basis." 

Railroad  and  Coal  Mines 

The  special  object  of  the  cabinet  mission 
to  Alaska  was  to  look  into  the  possibilities 
of  the  coal  supply,  with  reference  to  the 
Navy,  and  the  development  of  local  indus- 
tries. One  of  the  bitterest  controversies  that 
ever  arose  in  connection  with  American  na- 
tural resources  raged  about  the  Alaska  coal 
question  a  decade  ago.  The  future  historian 
will  probably  say  that  this  controversy  pro- 
jected potent  influences  into  national  politics, 
disrupting  a  cabinet,  wrecking  an  adminis- 
tration, and  splitting  a  great  party  in  twain. 
It  was  at  least  the  cutting  edge  of  the  issue 
which  arose  between  reaction  artd  progressiv- 
ism.  The  end  of  it  all  was — stagnation  for 
Alaska.  One  fundamental  good  emerged, 
however,  and  that  was  the  building  of  the 
great  Government  railroad  through  the  heart 
of  the  most  valuable  territory  for  a  distance 
of  552  miles,  of  which  440  are  completed, 
while  the  rest  is  going  rapidly  forward.  Al- 
ready the  railroad  taps  one  of  the  best  of  the 
coal  fields,  the  Matanuska,  bringing  the 
product  to  tidewater  at  Anchorage  and 
Seward. 

Secretary  Payne  was  delighted  with  the 
railroad,  which  has  been  well  and  economi- 
cally constructed,  in  a  region  presenting 
many  difficulties,;  and  he  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  coal.     ''We  have  developed  one   16-foot 


A  PILE  OF  COAL.  IN  THE  MATANUSKA  REGION 
(Note,  for  comparison,  the  house  on  the  extreme  left 


vein  of  coal  equal  to  the  famous  Pocahontas, 
which  will  supply  the  Pacific  fleet  in  the 
future,"  he  said,  "sinking  a  600-foot  shaft  on 
five  levels.  That  is  at  Matanuska.  The 
Eska  mine  supplies  bituminous  coal  of  a  very 
high  grade.  We  saw  veins  of  lignite  30-feet 
thick,  and  there  is  also  anthracite  as  yet 
wholly  undeveloped." 

The  development  work  so  far  accom- 
plished has  been  of  a  pioneer,  or  experimen- 
tal character,  done  by  the  Government, 
through  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commis- 
sion. The  Government  will  go  forward  vig- 
orously with  the  work,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Navy.  Private  operators^  are  now  begin- 
ning to  make  applications  for  leases,  and 
large  activities  may  be  anticipated  in  the 
early  future.  It  Is  all  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  policy  of  the  present  national 
Administration,  inaugurated  by  Secretary 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  and  now  to  be  carried  on 
by  his  successor. 

Paving  the  Way  to  Prosperity 

I  come  now  to  the  broad  problem  of 
Alaska  and  its  future,  as  it  presents  itself  to 
the  practical,  level-headed  man,  who  presides 
.over  its  destinies.  Secretary  Payne  regards 
Alaska  as  a  big,  national  asset.  He  thinks 
it  ought  to  furnish  opportunities — not  merely 
for  remunerative  employment  and  profitable 
investment,  but  for  the  building  of  homes, 
the  founding  of  industries,  and.  the  support 
of  a  great  population  living  in  the  enjoyment 
of  high  average  prosperity;  but  he  thinks, 
as  the  situation  stands  to-day,  there  is  much 
preparatory  work  that  must  be  done,  partly 
by  Government,  partly  by  private  enterprise, 
and  very  largely  by  intelligent  cooperation 
between  these  two  agencies,  before  Alaska 
can  come  into  its  own.  The 
Secretary  states  the  case  in 
this  way: 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  ship- 
ping problem  to  be  solved. 
Ships  now  in  operation  have  not 
sufficient  carrying  capacity  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  Territory, 
Moreover,  the  rates  are  too 
high,  including  passenger  rates. 
A  charge  of  $70  or  $75  to  get 
from  Seattle  to  Alaska,  if  not 
prohibitive,  is  at  least  discour- 
aging, to  immigration.  I  have 
gone  into  this  subject,  and  find 
that  two  American  lines  can  not 
render  as  good  service  to  the 
public,  or  get  as  good  results 
for  their  owners  as  one  line 
OF  ALASKA  could  do.     They  have  too  many 

of  the  picture)  boats  at  one  season,  while  boats 
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AN  EXPOSED  COAL  VEIN  AT  CHICKALOON 

(Though  not  yet  attaining  the  importance  of  the  gold  and  copper  mining  industries,  the  coal  resources  of  Alaska 
are  rapidly  being  made  available.  Naturally  the  railroad  running  to  the  Matanuska  coal  field  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  phase  of  Alaskan  development.  In  the  picture  above,  the  figures  of  the  men  in  the  foreground  afford  some 
idea  of  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  the  coal  vein  shown.      One  mine  already  being  worked  has  a   16-foot  vein) 


are  lacking  at  the  peak  of  the  traffic.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  these  two  lines  ought  to  be 
consolidated,  facilities  increased,  and  rates  re- 
duced, under  Governmental  regulation.  I  am 
moving  to  bring  this  to  pass,  and  also  seeking  the 
cooperation  of  the  Shipping  Board,  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  service.  We  rnust  make  it  pos- 
sible for  people  to  get  to  Alaska,  and  we  must 
facilitate  the  shipment  of  products  and  supplies. 
Not  until  this  is  accomplished,  and  put  on  a  sound 
basis,  can  Alaska  go  ahead. 

Good  mail  service  is  another  consideration  of 
high  importance,  and  that,  of  course,  is  bound 
up  with  the  shipping  question.  I  have  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  Post-office  Department,  just  as  I 
have  of  the  Shipping  Board,  with  a  view  of  im- 
proving the  mail  service. 

Alaska  cries  aloud  for  capital  and  enterprise  to 
establish  permanent  industries  that  will  utilize 
her  raw  materials,  furnish  profitable  employ- 
ment, and  feed  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  Here  we  are  starving  for  paper,  while 
up  there  in  the  North  are  millions  and  millions  of 
acres  of  public  lands  covered  with  timber — 
enough  to  supply  fully  one-third  of  all  the  wood- 
pulp  paper  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Here 
is  a  great  need  and  a  great  opportunity.  I  desire 
most  earnestly  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  paper 
manufacturers.  In  connection  with  this,  as  well 
as  other  industries,  I  should  mention  the  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  the  utilization  of  water 
power. 

Seward  paid  $7,200,000  for  Alaska  in  1867,  and 
many  people  thought  he  had  been  swindled.  The 
truth  is,  he  got  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  in  his- 
tory, a  fact  I  had  not  myself  appreciated  until  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Up  to  1919,  our  people  had  taken 
$949,000,000  out  of  Seward's  purchase,  and  they 
had  barely  touched  the  rim  of  it.  The  only  thing 
that  may  have  been  somewhat  overdone,  and  that 
needs  to  be  conserved  in  order  to  assure  its  per- 
petuity, is  the  fisheries.  This  is  the  greatest  sin- 
gle source  of  income,  amounting  in  1918  to  nearly 
$60,000,000.  It  can  be  carried  on  indefinitely 
under  proper  regulations.  The  mineral  output  in 
1919  totaled  almost  $50,000,000,  but  was  unusu- 
ally stimulated  by  war  prices. 


Finer  than  Switzerland 

Secretary  Payne  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
scenic  attractions  and  tourist  possibilities  of 
the  great  Northland.  I  told  him  Gifford 
Pinchot  thought  it  equal  to  Switzerland,  to 
which  he  replied:  "There  is  no  comparison. 
Switzerland  has  a  range  of  mountains,  but 
Alaska  has  range  on  range,  rising  sheer  from 
the  sea  and  covered  with  eternal  snow. 
Switzerland  has  glaciers,  but  nothing  to  com- 
pare to  Alaska's  in  extent ;  I  passed  one 
glacier  sixty  miles  long,  and  there  are  lots 
of  them.  There  is  nothing  finer  than  a 
summer  trip  to  Alaska.  It  ought  to  be  the 
favorite  jaunt  of  Americans,  and  the  tourist 
traffic  should  be  a  large  source  of  local  in- 
come." 

With  all  of  these  attractions,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  has  never  exceeded  50,- 
000  and  is  to-day  only  about  36,000.  It  sent 
more  young  men  to  war  than  any  other  part 
of  the  country  in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion, while  thousands  of  other  men  were  at- 
tracted to  the  States  by  high  Avages.  But 
the  true  explanation  of  its  backwardness  is 
that  already  given.  It  is  a  treasure  house, 
but  the  key  is  lost  —or,  to  speak  more  ac- 
curately, has  never  been  found.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  who  know  most  about  the 
situation,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  on  the  right  track.  The  policies 
he  has  formulated  and  begun  to  put  into 
effect  will  eventually  unlock  the  resources 
of  this  rich  region. 

''Go  North  J  Young  Man!'* 
Alaska   appeals   to    Secretary    Payne   espe- 
cially as  the  3^oung  man's  opportunity.     "Go 
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North,  5"oung  man,"  he  says;  but  quickly 
adds:  "If  you  are  the  right  kind  of  a  young 
man."  He  is  thinking  of  the  hardy,  adven- 
turous, pioneer  breed,  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  those  who  spread  civilization  throughout 
the  continental  wilderness  in  days  gone  by. 
He  says  there  is  everything  in  Alaska  to  ap- 
peal to  that  sort — hunting,  fishing,  the  op- 
portunity to  carve  a  home  and  farm  out  of 
the  rough,  to  win  fortunes  in  trade  or  min- 
ing, even  to  achieve  enduring  renown  as 
founders  of  cities  and  States.  He  believes 
Alaska  should  appeal  to  the  imagination  and 
ambition  of  the  finest  elements  of  young 
American  manhood,  and  especially  to  those 
whose  pulses  quickened  to  the  music  of  the 
great  war. 

"How  about  young  women?"  I  asked  him. 
"Ah,  they  will  follow  the  young  men,"  he 
answered,  "and  I  tell  you  they  are  needed 
right  now.  Men  greatly  outnumber  women 
in  the  present  population  of  the  territory." 

The  Open  Door  in  Alaska 

For  a  long  time  Alaska  was  "bottled  up." 
The  Government  was  afraid  to  do  anything 
for  fear  it  would  do  something  wrong. 
Secretary  Payne  stands  for  the  policy  of  the 
open  door.  He  sees  vast  resources  awaiting 
the  creative  touch  of  capital  and  labor.  He 
believes  the  time  has  come  when  those  re- 
sources should  contribute  powerfully  to  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
in  general,  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  par- 
ticular, and  his  chief  dependence  in  bringing 
this  to  pass  is  old-fashioned  American  private 
enterprise,  freed  from  artificial  restrictions, 
so  far  as  that  may  be  done  without  injury 
to  the  public  interests. 

During  his  brief  visit  to  the  territory  he 
had  time  to  hold  a  hearing  on  railroad  rates. 


He  reduced  the  rates.  He  wanted  to  make 
it  easier  to  do  business — not  harder.  The 
larger  consideration  was  not  to  make  the 
railroad  pay  immediately;  but  to  help  the 
country  grow,  so  that  the  railroad  would 
idtimately  pay,  as  an  incident  of  such  growth. 
He  is  urging  the  Shipping  Board  to  help 
out  the  sea  traffic  in  the  same  way.  He  ex- 
pects men  to  go  out  and  conquer  that  wil- 
derness in  response  to  the  elemental  desire 
to  get  ahead  in  the  world.  He  proposes  to 
foster  that  desire  on  the  theory  that  collec- 
tive prosperity  is  the  sum  of  individual  pros- 
perity. Alaska  has  tried  the  other  plan;  it 
hasn't  worked. 

The  new  plan  will  include  the  extension 
of  the  farm-loan  system  and  the  national 
reclamation  policy  to  Alaska,  if  the  Secre- 
tary has  his  way. 

A  Fine  Public  Spirit 

If  Secretary  Payne  is  not  a  politician  and 
only  takes  office  when  it  is  thrust  upon  him, 
he  is  none  the  less  full  of  the  joy  of  service 
and  the  finest  public  spirit.  Not  only  has  he 
administered  four  of  the  biggest  jobs  of  the 
Government  during  the  past  three  years,  but 
he  has  found  time  and  means  for  other  good 
work.  He  recently  presented  his  native  State, 
Virginia,  with  a  magnificent  art  collection; 
erected  a  Confederate  monument  in  one  of 
its  towns;  and  gave  his  fine  home  at  Elm- 
hurst,  near  Chicago,  for  an  orphanage.  He 
also  gave  Dr.  Roland  Cotton  Smith  a  com- 
mission to  rehabilitate  the  historic  "Church 
of  the  Presidents"  (St.  John's)  in  Washing- 
ton, to  his  heart's  content — "and  send  me  the 
bill."  The  thing  was  beautifully  done,  and 
"Cotton  Smith,"  as  his  friends  affectionately 
call  him,  has  been  gazing  at  his  gilded  dome, 
and  smiling  ever  since. 


A  VIEW  OF  ANCHORAGE.  THE  PRINCIPAL  TERMINAL  OF  THE  ALASKA  GOVERNMENT 'RAILROAD  AND  SEAT  OF  THE 
ALASKA  ENGINEERING  COMMISSION— SHOWING  HARBOR.  RAILROAD.  AND  INDUSTRIES 


THE  NAVAL  ACADEMY  AT  ANNAPOLIS.  ON  CHESAPEAKE  BAY.  AS  PHOTOGRAPHED  FROM  AN  AIRPLANE 


AVIATION  OVER  THE  WATER 

BY  BRIG.-GEN.  WILLIAM   MITCHELL 

(Air  Service,  U.  S.  Army) 

[The  two  articles  on  naval  aviation  presented  herewith  approach  the  subject  from  different 
viewpoints.  In  this  first  article,  General  Mitchell,  who  is  head  of  our  army's  Air  Service  and  a 
student  of  aviation  for  military  purposes,  writes  particularly  regarding  the  relation  of  aviation  to 
naval  warfare.  Immediately  following  his  article  is  one  on  the  actual  air  service  of  the  United 
States  Navy  as  it  is  now  taking  shape.  The  second  article  is  by  Captain  Thomas  T.  Craven, 
Director  of  Naval  Aviation. — The  Editor.] 


FUTURE  control  of  the  seas  depends  on 
the  control  of  the  air.  This  is  so  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  on  land, 
because  on  the  sea  the  shipping — using  the 
surface  of  the  water — cannot  conceal  itself 
to  the  same  extent  that  man  or  his  equip- 
ment can  be  concealed  on  land.  On  the  land 
it  is  of  first  importance  that  the  enemy  be 
prevented  from  seeing  what  the  movements 
may  be  of  one's  own  army;  but  on  the  sea, 
not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  in  addition 
shipping  forms  an  ideal  target  for  air  attack. 
The  only  thing  which  it  is  difficult  for  air 
power  to  destroy  at  sea  is  the  armored  battle- 
ship; and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  problem  of  the  attack  of  battleships  has 
not  been  studied  and  worked  on  to  the  same 
extent  as  has  been  the  application  of  air 
power  against  things  on  land. 

The  characteristics  of  air  power,  in  com- 
parison with  sea  power,   are,  first,  the  pre- 


dominant feature  of  speed  which  air  power 
possesses.  Navies  move  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  and  may  increase  their  speed 
about  30  per  cent,  when  going  into  action ; 
airplanes  move  in  large  bodies  at  the  rate  of 
100  miles  an  hour,  or  over.  They  fight  at 
speeds  of  about  150  miles  an  hour,  while  the 
fastest  ones  are  approaching  a  rate  of  200 
miles  per  hour.  The  range  of  view  from  an 
airplane  is  almost  infinite  as  compared  with 
that  from  a  ship  on  the  water.  At  a  height 
of  15,000  feet  a  radius  of  view  of  about  fifty 
miles  is  possible ;  that  is,  a  circle  with  a 
'diameter  of  100  miles.  The  size  of  an  air 
force  that  can  be  employed  in  the  air  is  un- 
limited. Airplanes  communicate  with  one 
another  by  radio  telephony,  radio  telegraphy, 
or  visual  signals,  which  have  the  speed  of 
light.  Airplanes  can  deploy  into  battle  for- 
mations, from  their  traveling  formations,  in 
from  one  to  two  minutes.     Their  routes  are 
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through  the  air  and  in  accordance  with  their 
capacity  for  covering  distances,  mountains, 
deserts,  or  oceans  are  no  obstacle. 

An  air  force  moves  from  three  to  six  times 
as  fast  as  the  fastest  ships  of  the  navy.  From 
its  speed  alone  the  air  force  has  the  power  of 
taking  the  offensive  against  the  navy  and  en- 
gaging it  under  its  own  conditions.  The 
only  defense  against  an  air  force  is  another  air 


lanes  will  rest  on  a  decisive  battle  between 
the  opposing  pursuit  aviations;  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  all  the  air  strength  which 
a  nation  possesses  will  have  to  be  concen- 
trated at  the  decisive  point.  The  principal 
difference  between  the  employment  of  our 
airplanes  over  the  water  and  over  the  land  is 
in  the  character  of  airdrome,  or  landing 
place,    that   has   to   be  used.      This   landing 


force ;  and,  as  an  indispensable  prelude  to  place  may  be  on  the  land  itself ;  it  may  be 
any  engagement  on  the  water,  there  must  be  on  the  water  itself ;  it  may  be  a  floating  air- 
an  air  battle  to  determine  which  side  shall  drome  on  the  water,  such  as  an  airplane  car- 
control  the  area  above  the  water  which  is  to  rier,  or  a  floating  landing  platform ;  or  it 
be  used  by  a  fleet.  Our  doctrine  of  aviation,  may  be  even  on  an  airship  such  as  a  Zeppelin, 
therefore,  should  be  to  find  out  where  the  The  reason  that  an  airplane  has  a  forced  land- 


hostile  air  force  is;  to  concentrate  on  it  on 
convergent  lines,  and  destroy  it ;  and  then  to 
attack  and  destroy  the  hostile  shipping. 

Many  persons  are  led  to  believe  that  fly- 
ing over  the  water  requires  a  different  kind 
of  aviation,  different  methods  in  a  military 
way,  different  tactics,  and  different  training. 
This  feeling  was  brought  about  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  world  war,  where  there  was 
practically  no  air  fighting  over  the  water, 
and  where  the  air  forces  used  were  employed  sistance  to  the  air,  and  are  so  heavy,  that 
merely    for    reconnaissance    for    submarines,      they  cut  down  the  airplane's  speed  so  much 


ing  is  either  due  to  exhaustion  of  its  fuel 
supply  or  on  account  of  some  accident.  The 
number  of  forced  landings  from  accidents 
are  now  very  few,  and  are  becoming  fewer  as 
the  airplanes  and  engines  are  perfected. 

"Landing''  on  Water 

Airplanes  that  are  designed  to  land  on  the 
water  have  permanent  floats,  or  boats,  under 
them.    These  constructions  offer  so  much  re- 


and  in  attack  against  them.  They  did  not 
have  to  fight  other  air  forces  to  get  to  their 
destinations,  and  flew  about  in  an  unmo- 
lested manner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is 
an  entirely  artificial  use  of  aviation,  because 


that  they  cannot  compete,  as  to  speed  or 
maneuverability,  with  airplanes  of  the  land 
type.  As  the  only  reason  for  having  these 
floating  supports  under  them  is  in  case  they 
land  on  the  water;  and  as  it  is  well  known 


the  Allies  held  the  sea  to  a  greater  extent      among  air  men  that  in  case  of  war  seaplanes 


than  has  any  nation,  or  combination  of  na- 
tions, in  any  of  the  wars  of  the  past. 

Their  only  menace  was  the  submarine. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  future  contest  be- 
tween   countries,    the   control   of    the   ocean 


A  BRITISH  AIRPLANE  EQUIPPED  FOR  DUTY  FROM  AN    AIRPLANE    CARRIER 

CThc  machine  is  fitted  witli  a  fin,  in  front  of  the  wheels,  which  prevents  the 
plane  from  turning  over  on  its  nose  when  landing  on  the  water.  The  l)ags 
under  the  wings  are  inflated  from  a  reservoir  in  the  fuselage,  and  will  keep 
the  airplane  afloat  for  several  days.  When  not  inflated  the  air  bags  form  a 
small  package  under  the  wings) 


of  all  kinds  are  practically  helpless,  this  form 
of  airplane  is  being  abandoned  more  and 
more  for  military  purposes  as  time  goes  on, 
because  they  would  unquestionably  be  de- 
stroyed the  minute  an  enemy  was  met  that 
was  properly  organized  for 
air  fighting  over  the  water. 

Until  recently  military 
aviation  over  the  water  has 
been  thought  of  by  the  or- 
dinary person  essentially  in 
connection  with  navies.  At 
first  the  development  of 
aviation  over  the  water  took 
place  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  which  occurred  on  land ; 
that  is,  merely  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  the  navies,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconnoitering  to 
tell  where  the  enemy  fleet,  or 
enemy  formations,  were,  for 
the  adjustment  of  artillery 
fire,  and  for  keeping  track  of 
part  of  their  own  fleet. 
This,    in    theory,    is   a   very 
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A  BRITISH  AIRSHIP  CARRYING  AN  AIRPLANE  FOR  PROTECTION  AND  FOR  SCOUTING 

(This  is  the  beginning  of  what  may  some  day  develop  into  the  carrying  of  numerous  airplanes  by  these  monster 
airships — the  planes  being  used  for  scouting,  protection,  and  pursuit  in  much  the  same  way  that  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers are  used  with  battleships  in  the  water) 


simple  matter-^when  no  enemy  is  in  the  air 
to  stop  one's  work.  The  airplanes  could  go 
out,  find  the  enemy,  report  where  he  was  by 
wireless,  wait  for  the  first  shots  to  come  from 
the  cannon,  tell  their  own  fleet  where  they 
were  striking,  and  proceed  to  adjust  the  fire 
in  the  ordinary  way;  that  is,  reporting  the 
position  of  each  shot  with  respect  to  the 
target. 

.  Lessons  of  Jutland 

When  hostile  pursuit  aviation  is  encoun- 
tered, however,  this  will  all  be  changed. 
There  were  so  few  battles  between  fleets,  as 
compared  with  the  constant  battles  between 
armies,  in  the  recent  war,  that  aviation  over 
the  water  was  not  developed  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  it  was  over  the  land;  and  nothing 
was  done  to  show  the  absolute  identity  of  the 
methods  required  in  both  cases,  and  that 
work  in  the  air  was  essentially  an  air  matter, 
no  matter  whether  it  was  over  the  water  or 
over  the  land.  Even  at  the  battle  of  Jut- 
land, neither  the  British  nor  German  fleets 
had  any  pursuit  aviation  with  them.  In  this 
contest,  the  German  Zeppelins  kept  up  a  con- 
stant patrol  over  the  North  Sea,  from  north 
to  south,  along  a  definitely  established  line, 
and  reported  to  their  own  fleet  the  where- 
abouts of  the  British  Naval  detachments. 
The  British  planned  to  send  their  main  fleet 
out  from  Scapa  Flow,  and  attack  the  Ger- 
man main  fleet;  while  a  detachment  of  the 
British  fleet  was  supposed  to  come  up  from 
the  south,  get  in  behind  the  German  fleet, 
and  cut  off  their  line  of  retreat.     The  Zep- 


pelins, however,  reported  all  these  moves  to 
their  own  fleet,  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  Germans  to  extricate  themselves,  and  at 
the  same  time  cause  the  British  fleet  a  great 
deal  of  damage.  Had  the  Zeppelins  been 
shot  out  of  the  air  by  pursuit  aviation,  or  by 
other  Zeppelins,  the  German  fleet  would 
have  been  without  eyes,  and  the  superior 
British  fleet  would  have  destroyed  it. 

The  British  themselves,  in  this  battle,  sent 
out  a  reconnoitering  seaplane,  which,  al- 
though its  speed  was  scarcely  100  miles  an 
hour,  was  able  to  find  the  German  fleet  and 
report  back  to  the  British  fleet  without  be- 
ing molested  in  any  way.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  if  observation  is  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  air  for  fleets,  particularly  with  the 
long  ranges  at  which  artillery  now  fires — 
that  is,  from  40,000  to  60,000  or  more  yards 
— it  will  be  necessary  to  fight  off  the  hostile 
aviation  before  any  observation  work  for  a 
fleet  can  be  done.  This,  then,  requires  that 
pursuit  aviation  be  equipped  so  that  it  can 
fight  over  the  water  as  well  as  over  the 
land. 

The  Fighting  U?iit  iji  the  Air 

The  basis  of  pursuit  aviation  is  the  flight; 
that  is,  the  greatest  number  of  pursuit  air- 
planes that  can  be  directed  personally  by  one 
man  in  the  air.  It  ranges  from  not  less  than 
five  to  not  more  than  seven  airplanes;  and  is 
the  actual  fighting  unit  in  pursuit  aviation. 
Pursuit  aviation  relies  for  its  effect  on  an  en- 
veloping or  surrounding  attack  in  three  di- 
mensions— that  is,  from  above,  from  under- 
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neath,  and  on  the  same  level.    The  squadron,  these  vessels  could  not  operate  far  enough  in 

composed   of    three    flights,    is   organized   to  advance  of  their  fleets  so  as  to  go  out  and 

bring  a  surrounding  attack  in  one  dimension,  fight  for  control  of  the  air,  but  would  have 

the    flights    attacking  successively   one   after  to  stay  near  the  fleet  and  be  protected,  be- 

the  other     Three  squadrons  acting  together  cause  their  speed  was  not  great  enough   to 

are  used  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  op-  protect  themselves.     Consquently,  they  took 

posing    aviation    on    the    same    level,    from  the  vessels  that  were  most  readily  available, 

above,  and  from  underneath;  while  a  fourth  that  had  the  required  speed  and  at  the  same 

squadron  is  put  into  the  formation  as  a  re-  time  fighting  power  to  ward  off  other  vessels 

serve.     This  is  the  reason  for  the  group  or-  — that   is,   their   battle   cruisers — and   trans- 

ganization  of  four  squadrons  of  twenty-five  formed  them  into  a  com.bination  carrier  and 

airplanes  each,  or  a  total  of   100  airplanes,  battle  cruiser.     They  are   now  reported   to 

and  is  the  fighting  unit  of  aviation.     If  pur-  have  a  division  of  battle  cruisers,  or  four  of 

suit  aviation  is  not  organized   according  to  these  high-speed  vessels,   equipped  with   air- 

this  system,  it  cannot  cope  with  an  aviation  planes.      They    all   have    a   speed    of    about 

that  is  organized  to  fight  according  to  these  thirty-five   knots,    or   forty   miles   an   hour; 

principles.  and  have  very  heavy  gun  power — equal  to 

,.     ,        ^      .  that  of  any  battleship — and  with  the  airplane 

Airplane  Carners^  carriers    attached    to    them    they    have    the 

The   first  nation  "to  see   this  clearly  was  power  of  concentrating  the  equivalent  of  one 

England,    because    her    whole    existence    is  or  more  groups  of  pursuit  aviation  wherever 

bound  up  in  keeping  the  ocean  lanes  free  to  they  desire. 

and  from  the  British  Isles.  The  problem,  No  other  navy  in  the  world  is  so  equipped 
of  course,  was  primarily  to  equip  pursuit  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
aviation  with  airdromes  that  could  move  vious  that  even  with  this  comparatively  crude 
over  the  water,  so  that  pursuit  aviation  could  equipment  for  handling  air  units  over  the 
be  kept  up  with  and  ahead  of  her  fleets,  water,  the  British  can  seize  and  hold  corn- 
Early  in  the  European  war  she  began  to  mand  of  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fleet, 
equip  herself  with  airplane  carriers.  The  and  render  a  navy  opposed  to  them  not  only 
first  one  of  these  was  merely  a  large  com-  totally  blind — ^which  is  well  known  to  be  a 
mercial  steamer  equipped  with  a  deck  on  decisive  feature  of  modern  warfare — but  can 
which  the  airplanes  could  take  off  and  land,  also  attack  the  opposing  navy  through  the  air 
with  a  hangar  deck  immediately  below  this  with  aerial  weapons,  so  as  to  probably  de- 
in  which  the  airplanes  could  be  kept  ready  stroy  it  without  the  assistance  of  the  gun- 
for  flight,  and  with  machine-shop  facilities,  fire  of  their  ships.  The  air  battle,  in  all 
spare  parts  for  the  airplanes,  and  all  other  probability,  would  take  place  from  fifty  to 
accessories  for  keeping  them  in  condition  on  two  hundred  miles  away  from  the  airplane 
the  ship.  Her  first  carrier  was  the  Argus,  carriers,  where  hostile  gunfire  would  play 
which  had  a  deck  535  feet  long  and  68  feet  no  part  whatever,  and  where  their  own  navy 
broad.  Her  hangar  held  twenty  airplanes,  would  run  no  risk. 
or  practically  a  squadron.  Her  speed  was  t^.  .  ..  j 
only  twenty  knots.  It  was  evident  at  once  Floatmff  Airdromes 
that  any  vessel  having  such  a  slow  speed  It  should  be  noted  that  the  whole  develop- 
would  not  only  be  a  prey  to  other  warships,  ment  for  the  use  of  aircraft  over  the  water  is 
but  also  to  submarines — not  to  mention  de-  not  in  air  tactics,  in  types  of  airplanes  par- 
structon  by  hostile  air  attack — and  there  ticularly,  or  in  the  securing  and  training  of 
were  many  oth,er  things  about  this  carrier  air  personnel ;  but  is  essentially  a  develop- 
which  were  not  satisfactory,  as  it  was  the  ment  of  floating  airdromes.  It  is,  therefore, 
first  attempt  in  this  direction.  evident  that  floating  airdromes  must  be  made 

The  next  carrier  to  be  built  was  a  warship  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  airplanes  first 

being    constructed    for    a    South    American  — that  is,  if  we  are  going  to  fight  and  drive 

country,  which  was  transformed  into  a  car-  out  of  the  air  an  opposing  aviation,  we  must 

rier  and   renamed   the  Eagle.     This  ship  is  bring  to  bear  against  it  airplanes  that  can  do 

capable  of  carrying  about  forty  airplanes  in  the  work.     Next,  the  airplane  carriers  must 

her   hangars,   or   two   squadrons.      Still   an-  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against  attack 

other  carrier  is  the  Hermes,  with  a  speed  of  on  the  water.     As  to  the  first  requirement, 

twenty-five    knots;    while    more    are    being  the   airplane   carriers   should   be    capable   of 

built.  The  British,  however,  recognized  that  accommodating  a  complete   tactical  unit,  or 
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THE  BRITISH  AIRPLANE  CARRIER  "  EAGLE."  WHICH  ACCOMMODATES  FORTY  AIRPLANES 

(The  vessel  was  to  have  been  a  w^arship,  built  for  a  South  American  country;  but  with  the  development  of  airplane 
fighting  in  the  war  it  was  transformed  into  a  carrier.  There  is  a  landing  deck  on  top,  and  a  hangar  deck  below. 
Two  squadrons  of  airplanes,  forty  machines  in  all,  could  fly  from  airdromes  on  shore,  land  on  the  deck  of  this  ship, 
and  go  to  sea  with  it) 


one  group  of  100  pursuit  airplanes;  and  in 
the  second  case,  in  order  to  be  able  to  de- 
fend itself,  and  be  capable  of  taking  the  of- 
fensive quickly,  it  should  have  a  speed  of  at 
least  forty  knots,  or  around  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  which  is  entirely  possible  at  this  time. 
To  answer  these  requirements,  the  airplane 
carrier  should  be  about  1000  feet  in  length, 
with  a  landing  deck  of  this  size.  Its  width 
would  be  over  100  feet  and  it  could  be 
equipped  with  all  the  facilities  for  handling 
the  airplanes  quickly  either  by  day  or  by 
night.  Even  one  airplane  carrier  of  this  kind 
would  give  the  side  possessing  it  complete 
control  over  the  water  at  the  present  time, 
and  render  an  opposing  fleet  incapable  of 
acting  with  its  observation  aviation. 

Projectiles  Suited  for  Airplanes 

The  first  problem  over  the  water,  there- 
fore, as  it  is  over  land,  is  to  assure  command 
of  the  air  by  pursuit  aviation ;  the  next  prob- 
lem is  to  develop  aerial  means  of  destroying 
any  enemy  battleships  that  may  be  on  the 
water.  This  can  be  done  by  airplanes  carrj^- 
ing  bombs,  torpedoes,  and  chemical  weapons. 
As  airplanes  always  have  the  power  of  initia- 
tive in  offense  against  battleships,  it  is  en- 
tirely a  question  of  developing  proper  wea- 
pons for  sinking  them.  Almost  nothing  has 
been  done  along  this  line.  What  has  been 
done  might  almost  be  described  as  ''playing" 
with  weapons  adapted  from  some  other  de- 
vice which  has  been  used  by  either  armies  or 
navies.  The  bombs  and  fuses  so  far  used 
were  developed  for  work  on  land ;  the  tor- 


pedoes that  are  being  tried  from  airplanes 
are  those  that  were  used  from  ships.  These 
torpedoes  were  made  to  be  launched  at  a 
rate  of  about  sixteen  yards  a  minute;  the 
speed  of  the  slowest  airplane  launching  them 
is  about  ninety  yards  a  minute.  Their  spe- 
cific gravity  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the 
water,  so  that  if  they  are  launched  from  any 
height  they  immediately  sink;  and  the  air- 
planes have  to  get  within  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  of  the  water  in  order  to  make  them  work 
properly.  Torpedoes  are  launched  sideways 
from  surface  vessels.  They  attempt  to 
launch  them  forward  in  the  air,  and  have  to 
approach  within  1000  yards  or  so  of  a  bat- 
tleship in  order  to  be  successful  in  their  at- 
tempt. All  of  these  things  amount  to  mak- 
ing an  adaptation  of  the  water  torpedo  for 
air  work  against  moving  shipping  almost  use- 
less as  a  practical  proposition.  Some  foreign 
nations  have  devised  torpedoes  with  wings  on 
them  which  drop  off  as  they  strike  the  water, 
thereby  allowing  the  torpedo  to  be  launched 
from  a  height.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
solution  of  this  problem.  The  point  is,  how- 
ever, that  torpedoes,  or  any  projectiles  or 
armament,  must  be  designed  essentially  for 
work  in  the  air. 

Carriers  for  Bombardment  Aviation 

Airplane  carriers  to  carry  bombardment 
aviation  should  be  provided,  to  accompany 
the  pursuit  carriers;  which  can  be  done  just 
as  it  is  for  pursuit  aviation.  In  order  to 
assure  close  bombardment  attack  of  navies, 
and   to  nullify  any   dangerous   effect  which 
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Western  coasts,  and  our 
north  and  south  frontiers, 
no  less  than  twenty  airships, 
constantly  in  commission, 
are  necessary.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Germany 
had  123  airships  in  commis- 
sion during  the  war.  By 
airships  are  meant  large, 
rigid  cruisers  of  the  Zeppe- 
lin type — not  the  little  gas- 
bags that  we  are  used  to 
seeing  in  this  country,  which 
have  little  value  except  for 
training.  Again  we  find 
England,  next  to  Germany, 
taking  up  this  important 
problem  and  solving  it.  Air- 
ships cannot  be  provided 
overnight;  and  no  matter 
what  the  engineering  knowl- 
edge may  be  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  these  giants 
anti-aircraft,  machine  guns,  or  searchlights  of  the  air,  and  no  matter  how  expert  the 
might  have  on  these  ships,  our  attack  avia-  personnel  may  be  in  the  handling  of  smaller 
tion  should  be  developed  for  use  at  very  low  airships,  a  great  deal  of  practice  is  needed  in 
altitudes  against  them ;  that  is,  the  armored  order  to  perfect  the  work  of  these  important 
attack  planes  could  engage  them  in  single  elements  in  aeronautics, 
column,  so  as  to  keep  the  battleships  under  The  mission  of  the  airship  over  the  sea, 

constant  machine-gun  and  cannon  fire  at  an  from  a  military  standpoint,  is  to  find  out  and 
altitude  not  to  exceed  from  100  to  300  feet,  report  the  existence,  strength,  position,  and 
This  would  keep  any  observation  personnel,  probable  intention  of  hostile  air  forces  and 
anti-aircraft  crews,  and  lookouts  on  the  bat-      shipping;  to  fight  hostile  airships;  to  attack 


THE  NAVIGATING  CABIN  OF  A  GERMAN  ZEPPELIN 
(There  is  almost  as  much  room  here  as  in  the  corresponding  compartments 
of  an  ocean  liner.     These  airships  are  built  to  remain   in  the  air   for  many 
days,  covering  thousands  of  miles  of  territory.    They  are  equipped  with  radio- 
telegraphic  apparatus,  and  can  navigate  in  any  kind  of  weather) 


tleshlps  pretty  well  occupied  In  watching  this 
low  flying  attack,  if  nothing  else.  Our  ex- 
perience in  the  war  has  shown  us  that  we 
can  nullify  searchlights  and  anti-aircraft 
equipment  to  a  great  extent  In  this  way;  so 
that  really  the  solution  of  control  of  the  sea 
lanes  is  not  in- a  great  battleship  and  its  ac- 
cessories, but  in  the  provision  of  a  suitable  air 
force    and    Its    accessory    airplane    carriers. 


surface  craft;  and  then  to  be  used  as  a  post 
of  command  for  aircraft  with  which  they 
are  acting.  The  airship  has  just  as  great 
use  over  land,  if  not  greater,  as  over  water 
from  the  standpoint  of  reconnaissance,  offen- 
sive work  against  enemy  elements,  and  as 
means  of  transportation.  An  efficient  Zep- 
pelin service  depends  primarily  on  an  efficient 
system    of    airship    stations   or    docks    where 


These  should  be  provided  to  carry  aviation      these  ships  can  be  brought  into  port,  housed 


in  the  following  proportions:  about  60  per 
cent,  pursuit  aviation,  20  per  cent,  bombard- 
ment aviation,  and  20  per  cent,  attack  avia- 
tion. 

Airships  for  Surveillance 

For    long-distance    surveillance    over    the 
seas  (by  surveillance  is  meant  going  out  and 

remaining  in  observation  of  what  one  sees,  by  the  Government  would  not  only  insure 

and    reporting    back    from    the    position    by  their  use  in  case  of  military  operations,  but 

radio  telegraphy,  instead  of  coming  back  and  also  would  encourage  the  civil  and  commer- 

maklng  a  personal  report)  airships  should  be  clal  use  of  these  great  carriers, 

used.     The  number  of  the  airships  should  be  Each  nation  Is  solving  Its  air  problem  In 

dependent  on  the  amount  of  front  that  has  accordance  with   its   particular  position   and 

to  be  covered.     To  cover  our  Eastern  and  national    policy.      Germany   sees   no   use   in 


under  all  conditions  of  climate  and,  in  case 
there  is  a  storm  where  they  desire  to  land, 
they  can  have  an  alternate  place  to  go  to 
and  from  which  they  can  leave  under  all 
conditions  of  atmosphere.  These  stations 
should  be  arranged  with  hangars  radiating 
out  from  a  central  turn-table;  and  the  con- 
struction  and   maintenance   of   such  stations 
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having  aircraft  carriers  in  a 
future  war  with  England, 
because  the  distances  from 
England  to  the  Continent 
are  so  short  that  airplanes 
can  operate  directly  from 
land  bases.  The  maximum 
distance  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  British  Isles  to 
the  European  Continent  is 
about  500  miles;  while  the 
minimum  distance  across  the 
English  Channel  is  only 
eighteen  miles.  Germany's 
air  policy  against  England, 
therefore,  would  be  to  con-  ^  British  balloon  ship  used  at  the  Dardanelles 

struct      airplanes     capable      or  (The  vessel   is   equipped  with  hangars  for  balloons.      They   have  also  gas- 

clnVinrr    fVi^    RriticVi    cViir«r»incr  making   plants  and  all  the  equipment   necessary   for  keeping  the   balloons   in 

smKmg    tne    oruibll    Miippiii^.  commission.      Such  vessels  are  very  useful  in  caring  for   airships  either  on 

Of  course,  in  order  to  do  this  shore  or  on  the  water) 

they  must  be  covered  by  suf- 
ficient pursuit  aviation  to  insure  their  action,  middle,  making  a  maximum  distance  of 
The  air  force,  therefore,  will  take  the  place  of  twenty-one  miles  over  the  water.  At  the 
Germany's  destroyed  navy,  not  only  as  a  present  moment,  no  nation  is  equipped  with 
means  of  defense  on  land  and  sea,  but  as  her  sufficient  means  of  transport  through  the 
great  offensive  weapon.  France  sees  an  enemy  air  to  utilize  these  routes  quickly  as  a  means 
to  the  north  of  her  as  her  greatest  menace  in  of  supply  for  her  airplane  units.  Germany 
the  future ;  and  knows  that  these  same  heavy  could  have  done  it  with  her  airships  had 
airplanes  designed  for  work  over  the  North  they  not  been  dismantled  and  taken  away 
Sea  against  the  British  shipping  can  knock  from  her  by  the  Allies.  The  control  of 
out  her  centers  of  production,  large  cities,  these  waters,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into 
and  railroad  lines  to  a  great  extent.  She  a  question  of  aircraft  carriers.  Aircraft  ear- 
also  knows  that  the  German  nation  is  more  riers  cost  far  less  than  the  cost  of  one  battle- 
populous,  and  will  become  even  more  so,  than  ship,  and  can  be  produced,  equipped,  and 
is  France ;  that  Germany  can  concentrate  put  in  service  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
her  fighting  forces  probably  quicker  than  When  this  comes  about,  the  air  force  will 
France  on  the  frontier.  Her  air  service  is  constitute  the  first  line  of  defense  of  the 
therefore  designed  to  fight  the  Germans  in  country.  The  navy  may  be  second,  or  it 
the  air,  which  means  pursuit  aviation ;  and  may  be  entirely  eliminated.  Not  to  recognize 
to  attack  the  German  columns  as  they  march  this  fact  is  to  do  the  ''ostrich  act,"  and  to 
to  the  front  on  the  roads  and  railroads,  hide  our  head  in  the  sand  while  everyone 
which  requires  a  sort  of  combination  of  else  in  the  world  is  progressing  along  this 
bombardment  and  attack  aviation.  England,  line.  It  will  not  come  at  once,  but  by 
as  has  been  explained  before,  has  to  insure  progressive  steps.  In  case  of  war,  the  same  air 
her  sea  lanes  of  communication;  and  has  organizations  that  fight  over  the  land  will 
really  solved  the  problem  to  a  great  extent  embark   on    the    aircraft    carriers,    and   fight 


already. 

The  American  Air  Problem 
Our    problem    in    America    is    quite    dif- 


over  the  water.  Directional  vvireless  will 
bring  the  planes  back  to  their  carriers  either 
by  night  or  by  day.  The  whole  force  will 
be  handled   from   the  air   by  radio,   and  the 


ferent  from  what  we  find  in  Europe.     We  carriers    will    move    at    their    great    speed 

have    3000    miles   of   water   to    the    east   of  wherever  they  are  directed  to  go. 
us;    we    have    about    twice    that    distance  A   nation   unequipped   to   concentrate  her 

directly    west    of    us.      It    is    true    that    in  whole  air  force   over  the  water,   if  the  de- 

the  North  Atlantic,  by  going  from  Canada  cislon  lies  there,  can  just  as  well  leave  her 

from  island  to  island,  there  is  no  stretch  of  navies    tied    up    to    the   wharves,    instead    of 

water  more  than  about  300  miles;  while  in  sending    them    out    to    certain    destruction 

the  North  Pacific,   Bering  Straits  are  fifty-  against  a  hostile   country  equipped   for   this 

two   miles    wide,    with    two    islands    in    the  purpose.     England  to-day  can  hold  absolute 
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inside  dimensions 
172   feet) 


THE  LARGEST  HANGAR  IN  THE  WORLD.  IN  PROCESS  OF  ERECTION 
AT  LAKEHURST.  N.  J. 

(The  building  will  accommodate   two'  rigid  airships.      The 
are:    length,    1060   feet;    width,   258   feet;   height, 


mastery  over  the  sea  against  a  navy  several 
times  her  strength,  and  apparently  vrill  soon 
be  in  a  position  where  she  vj\\\  need  little 
or  no  navy  to  guard  her  sea  lanes  in  case 
of  danger,  as  the  air  force  w^ill  do  it.  A 
contest,  therefore,  between  the  United  States 
and  a  country  equipped  for  fighting  in  the 
air  would  be  disastrous  at  the  present  time. 
Having  assumed  command  of  the  sea,  the 
aircraft  carriers  could  launch  their  airships 
against  our  cities — such  as  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Baltimore  and  points  further 
inland — and  cause  a  tremendous  destruction, 
if  not  paralysis,  to  our  means  of  communi- 
cation and  production.  It  is  often  said,  by 
those  unfamiliar  with  airplane  bombardment, 
that  a  great  deal  of  damage  was  not  caused 
by  them  during  the  war.  These  statements 
often  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the 
character  of  equipment  that  was  used  at  that 
time  compared  to  what  it  is  now.  At  that 
time  the  airplanes  could  not  carry  the  heavy- 
weights, nor  were  they  equipped  with  the 
heavy  bombs  that  it  is  now  possible  to  use. 
One  heavy  bomb  will  destroy  a  whole  block 
of  ordinary  houses  and  buildings  such  as  one 
finds  in  this  country.  Whole  districts  in 
Europe  were  denuded  of  their  population  en- 
tirely, due  to  airplane  bombardment.  When 
industrial  districts  were  attacked,  the  work- 
ers were  made  so  nervous  that  whenever  the 
buzz  of  an  airplane  was  heard  it  made  them 
stop  work  and  think  or  talk  about  it  during 
the  rest  of  the  day;  while  at  night  the  con- 
stant fear  of  bombardment  attacks  prevented 
sleep.  These  districts  were  kept  entirely  in 
the  dark  for  months.  The  result  was  a  partial 
paralysis   of    all    traffic    at    night,    causing   a 


great  many  accidents,  wear 
and  tear  on  the  equipment, 
and  innumerable  other  seri- 
ous inconveniences,  all  as  a 
result  of  these  bombardments. 

Coast  Defense 

Our  country,  therefore,  if 
unequipped  with   the  proper 
aviation,     in     case    of    war, 
would  become  exposed  to  the 
air  attack  not  only  from  the 
carriers,    but    probably   from 
bases  seized  and  occupied  on 
land.       The     only     defense 
against  it  is  a  proper  air  or- 
ganization   for    the    defense 
of    the   coast.      This    should 
consist  of  a  good  airship  organization,  with 
some  12  airship  stations  distributed  through- 
out the  country;  next,  a  line  of  observation 
airdromes,  deployed  along  the  coast  at  about 
200-mile  intervals,   (these  would  be  for  the 
purpose    of    determining   where    the    hostile 
air  force  or  airplane  carriers  were  coming 
from)  ;  with  airplanes  capable  of  maintain- 
ing themselves  from  8  to   12  hours  in  con- 
stant  flight.      Behind    this   line   of   observa- 
tion we  should  concentrate  our  offensive  ele- 
ments of  aviation;  that  is,  our  pursuit,   at- 
tack, and  bombardment  units,  in  central  posi- 
tions, so  that  they  could  be  launched  together 
against  the  hostile  forces.     A  direct  attack 
against   the   hostile   airplane   carriers   would 
force  hostile  pursuit  aviation  to  rally  for  the 
defense  of  their  carriers,  and  cause  the  battle 
for  control  of  the  air  to  be  fought  in  and 
around  them,  instead  of  over  our  own  terri- 
tory.    In  case  the  hostile  air  forces  were  de- 
stroyed,   the   airplane   carriers   could   be   at- 
tacked directly  by  the  airships;  but  without 
equipment  of  this  kind,  the  airplane  carriers 
could  escape  without  molestation.     We  can 
obtain  more  security  from  a  wise  organiza- 
tion of  our  air  forces,  dollar  for  dollar,  as  a 
means  of  coast  defense,  than  from  any  other 
one  element.     While  we  need  every  branch 
of  national   defense   to    form   the   team,   we 
must    not   lose   sight    of    the    fact    that   our 
aviation   at   present   is   the   weakest   link    in 
our  chain,  that  we  are  the  one  country  which 
can  maintain  and  support  an  aviation  more 
easily  than   any  other,   and   that   it   is  more 
important  for  our  national  defense  that  we 
maintain   a  large  air  force  than  is  the  case 
with  any  other  nation. 
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A  GROUP  OF  SURFACE  CRAFT.  AS  VIEWED  FROM  THE  AIR 


OUR  NAVY'S  AIR  SERVICE 

BY  CAPTAIN  THOMAS  T.  CRAVEN 

(Director    of    Naval    Aviation) 


INVENTION  during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades has  greatly  increased  the  power  of 
all  naval  arms.  Augmented  velocity  has 
lengthened  the  range  and  improved  both  ac- 
curacy and  hitting  power  of  guns,  the  suprem- 
acy of  which  as  weapons  until  the  present 
has  been  unchallenged.  Through  increase 
of  bursting  charge,  of  speed,  and  of  range, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  torpedo  has  been 
vastly  developed.  Mining  is  now  practicable 
in  depths  and  to  an  extent  not  deemed  pos- 
sible until  the  very  recent  past.  The  bomb, 
an  ancient  implement  of  war,  has  again  taken 
on  serious  importance  because  of  its  content 
of  high  explosive,  capable  of  spreading  con- 
sternation broadcast.  Smoke  for  purposes  of 
concealment  or  of  masking  the  efforts  of  the 
enem}^  remains  as  it  has  been  for  centuries, 
an  active  agent ;  the  effects  of  smoke,  how- 
ever, have  been  mightily  supplemented 
through  the  potent  influences  of  gas  with 
which  the  enemy  may  now  be  drenched. 

As  science  has  improved  weapons,  so  also 
has  it  supplied  better  means  for  their  con- 
veyance. The  speed  of  all  classes  of  naval 
craft  has  constantly  increased,  and  to-day 
there  are  water-borne  units  which  rival  an 
express  train   moving  on   steel   rails  in   the 


velocities  which  they  are  capable  of  sustain- 
ing. Oil  as  fuel  has  improved  mobility, 
which,  with  increases  of  speed,  supplies  the 
means  for  loosing  surprise  with  attendant 
consternation  upon  the  adversary. 

The  stealthy  submarine  has  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  fill  a  definite  and  an  important 
role  in  the  arena,  not  conceded  to  it  until 
recently  by  older  seamen. 

Finally,  we  see  a  new  and  valuable  arm — 
aeronautics — given  to  the  navy. 

Because  of  the  stupendous  effectiveness  of 
the  tools  of  warfare,  the  terrific  speeds  with 
which  they  can  be  applied,  and  the  great 
areas  over  which  operations  may  be  con- 
ducted, the  importance  of  intelligence  is 
paramount.  The  air  has  become  the  me- 
dium of  greatest  value  for  the  procurement 
of  the  information  essential  for  the  applica- 
tion of  force  and  the  full  utilization  of 
mobility  which  permits  the  seizure  of  oppor- 
tunity. Conversely,  it  is  of  maximum  im- 
portance to  control  this  medium,  in  order  to 
deny  information  to  one's  adversary. 

We  find  the  navies  of  all  countries  occu- 
pied with  the  solution  of  problems  involving 
scouting  and  screening  in  the  air.  The 
worth  of  lighter-than-air  ships,   particularly 
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THE  FAMOUS  "NC-4"  FLYING  ALONG  THE  FLORIDA  COAST 

(This  is  the  naval  seaplane  which  successfully  completed  the  first  trans-Atlantic  flight) 


of  the  great  rigid,  for  the  purposes  of  over- 
seas observation  was  shown  during  the 
struggle  recently  terminated. 

Lighter-than-Air  Ships  for   Scouting 

For  a  time  these  vessels  were  utilized  to 
reinforce  the  effort  over  land  and  in  some 
cases  their  operation  was  attempted  by  the 
army.  Everywhere,  however,  ultimately  they 
became  recognized  as  units  of  questionable 
offensive  value  in  the  ability  to  deliver  at- 
tack. Their  most  important  role  was  that 
of  scouting,  and  the  sea  was  the  area  over 
which  they  were  of  maximum  effectiveness. 
In  Germany  and  in  all  other  countries  the 
control  of  these  ships  passed  into  naval 
hands. 

-  We  are  continuing  our  lighter-than-air  de- 
velopment. At  present  the  United  States 
Navy  is  utilizing  its  non-rigid  ships,  equal- 
ing any  produced  abroad,  for  training  and 
exercise.  In  England  we  are  having  erected 
a  rigid,  larger  and  more  powerful  than  any 
yet  built.  It  was  necessary  to  go  to  England, 
the  only  country  in  which  the  vessel  could  be 
procured,  for  our  first  great  sea  scout,  as  we 
were  entirely  without  experience  not  only  in 
the  art  of  building  but  in  the  operation  of 
huge  lighter-than-air  rigid  units.  The 
markets  of  Germany,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Zeppelin,  were  not  open  to  us  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  construction  of  a  similar  ship  is  pro- 
ceeding In  this  country,  and  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  industry  In  America.  In 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  the  largest  hangar  in  the 


world  is  nearing  completion.  When  finished 
it  will  accommodate  two  vessels,  and  will 
be  used  for  the  erection  and  housing  of  rigid 
airships.  At  Cape  May  another  hangar  for 
one  ship  is  being  erected.  Funds  have  been 
appropriated  and  it  is  the  intention  to  pro- 
ceed to  construct  a  large  double  hangar  for 
rigids  on  the  West  Coast  as  soon  as  the  land 
for  this  purpose  can  be  procured. 

Large  Seaplanes 

The  plaudits  of  the  world  which  hailed 
the  splendid  performance  of  the  NC  flying 
boats,  equipped  with  Liberty  engines,  was  a 
wonderful  tribute  to  the  success  of  their  de- 
sign. The  interesting  development  of  large 
seaplanes  continues,  and  the  navy  is  now 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  great  multi- 
engined craft,  twice  the  weight  of  an  NC, 
the  biggest  and  most  powerful  of  her  kind. 
Machines  of  this  type  should  be  capable  of 
defending  themselves  strongly  against  an  at- 
tack and  be  valuable  in  far-flung  scouting  or 
bombing  operations.  The  F-5-L  boat,  pro- 
duced during  the  war,  is  also  a  very  satis- 
factory naval  craft  for  scouting  purposes. 
Squadrons  of  F-5  machines  have  been  in 
operation  for  some  time  with  both  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Fleets.  The  Atlantic  group,  con- 
sisting of  six  boats  with  a  tender,  accom- 
panied our  ships  to  the  West  Indies  in  last 
winter's  maneuvers,  and  flew  upwards  of 
12,000  miles  without  mishap  of  any  kind. 

The  large  boat,  while  not  as  handy  and 
quick  In  trie  air  as  a  land  machine,  combines 
air-worthiness  aloft  to  a  marked  degree  with 
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weatherly  qualities  when  down  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Until  there  is  far  greater 
reliability  of  "power  plants,  the  latter  detail 
cannot  be  entirely  ignored  in  designs  for 
overseas  employment. 

Aircraft  Carried  on  Ships 

The  development  of  heavier-than-air  ma- 
chines, rugged  yet  handy,  light  but  depend- 
able; capable  of  flying  from  ships;  of  con- 
veying personnel  to  observe  and  to  battle 
with  the  enemy,  and  to  assist  in  controlling 
the  fire  of  the  ships'  artillery,  is  everywhere 
proceeding.  The  handling  of  such  machines, 
and  of  those  capable;  of  carrying  the  great 
bombs  loaded  with  high  explosives  or  gas, 
or  of  conveying  torpedoes,  is  filled  with  com- 
plications. There  are  serious  objections  to 
the  stowage  of  flying  craft  on  turrets  where 
they  interfere  with  vision  from  conning  tower 
and  bridge,  and  add  one  more  serious  burden 
to  the  great  mental  load  already  carried  by 
the  captain  of  a  dreadnought.  However  im- 
practicable the  idea  at  present,  we  confidently 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  aircraft  will 
be  transported  by  all  classes  of  naval  vessels. 
At  present  fleets  expect  the  carrier  to  furnish 
the  primary  means  for  permitting  the  opera- 


A    SUBMERGED    SUBMARINE,    WITH    PERISCOPE 

EXPOSED,   AS    SEEN   FROM    AN   AIRCRAFT 
Oct.— 5 


A   NAVY   SEAPLANE   DROPPING   A   TORPEDO 

tion  of  these  units.  It  can  be  readily  under- 
stood, however,  that  but  one  machine  may 
leave  the  deck  of  a  carrier  at  a  time,  and  that 
when  a  flying  machine  is  returning  to  a 
carrier  the  entire  deck  space  must  be  made 
available.  Hence  we  see  the  limitations  of 
these  large  but  necessary  fleet  adjuncts,  as 
compared  with  the  far  better  facilities  afford- 
ed by  land  fields. 

The  navy  is  busy  converting  the  former 
collier  Jupiter  into  a  carrier  with  which  to 
gain  experience  with  such  units.  In  a  modest 
way  the  usefulness  of  these  craft  may  be 
studied  through  the  operation  of  this  slow 
ship  now  renamed  the  Langley,  in  honor  of 
our  great  American  pioneer  in  aviation.  It 
is  needless  to  note  in  passing  that  alighting 
on  the  deck  of  this  vessel  at  sea  will  require 
great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  flier. 

The  Wright,  named  for  one  of  the 
brothers  who  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  aeronautics,  will  soon  be  commissioned  as 
a  floating  aviation  base  or  tender. 

Torpedo-Work,  Bombing,  and  Gun-Fire 

Training,  for  expertness  in  the  employ- 
ment of  torpedoes,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  naval  tasks.  The  laying  down  of  ranges, 
the  preliminary  adjustments  of  the  torpedo, 
the  care  of  the  mechanism  and  the  running 
of  the  weapon  together  with  the  operations 
necessary  for  its  recovery  in  the  event  of  its 
sinking  or  of  a  bad  run,  all  supply  difficulties. 
These  complications  w^e  see  further  involved 
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A  GROUP  OF  SUBMARINES  CONVOYED  BY  AIRCRAFT 

(Besides  the  airplane,  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  picture,  an  airship  can 

also  be  discovered  in  the  upper  right  corner) 

through  the  introduction  of  the  torpedo  plane, 
requiring  the  presence  of  landing  fields,  con- 
veniently near  to  torpedo  ranges. 

The  study  of  the  use  of  the  bomb  as  a 
naval  weapon  is  proceeding  and  in  the  near 
future  the  navy  will  carry  on  experiemental  of  combatant  forces  in  contact  properly  is 
bombing  practice  against  an  old  battleship —  an  all-important  factor  in  battle,  and,  if  only 
the  first  operation  of  this  nature  so  far  under-  to  assist  in  this,  the  naval  aviator  must  be 
taken  by  any  nation  for  the  purpose  of  in-  conversant  with  many  things  of  which  the 
vestigating    the    destructive    effects    of    this      landsman  is  entirely  ignorant. 


mastery  of  which  will  confer 
on  those  who  are  successful 
a  wonderful  advantage  in 
naval  operations  in  wars  of 
the  future.  They  also  sug- 
gest some  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  naval  avi- 
ator. That  he  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  sea  and 
with  ships  would  seem  in- 
disputable. It  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  aviator  only  to 
be  able  to  fly  his  machine 
and  to  employ  its  armament, 
but  also  he  must  be  com- 
petent to  coordinate  his 
work  with  that  of  his  as- 
sociates over  the  land  or  over 
the  sea.  Just  as  the  technical 
knowledge  requisite  for  the 
soldier  in  the  ordinary  per- 
formance of  his  duties  may 
be  less  than  that  essential  for 
the  sailor,  so  the  technical 
information  necessary  for  the 
air-man  operating  with  troops  possibly  is  less 
than  for  him  whose  work  is  in  conjunction 
with  ships.  Though  it  is  entirely  true  that 
fighting  in  the  air  is  the  same,  whether  carried 
on  over  the  land  or  over  the  sea,  the  placing 


...J 


weapon.  The  control  of  gun-fire  from  naval 
vessels  moving  at  high  speed  is  far  more  com- 
plicated and  difficult  than  is  the  control  of  ar- 
tillery on  land.  •  The  business  of  recon- 
naissance and  scouting  at  sea  are  also  en- 
tirely different  from  these  operations  as  con- 
ducted by  our  brothers  ashore.  The  useful- 
ness of  aircraft  for  these  purposes  is 
hampered  materially  by  difficulty  of  com- 
municating promptly  and  surely,  and  by 
uncertainty  of  position  and  navigational  in- 
accuracies.      Already    we     have     developed 


Should  an  Independent  Air  Service  Be 
Created? 

Operations  carried  on  in  war,  strategically 
independent  of  either  an  army  or  a  navy,  are 
at  present  inconceivable,  and  the  bulk  of  avia- 
tion work  must  for  long  be  closely  inter- 
linked with  land  or  sea  tactical  effort.  Hos- 
tile operations  involving  the  use  of  aircraft 
must  be  under  the  control  of  the  service,  the 
effort  of  which  is  supreme  in  the  theater  of 
conflict.      When    the  Air    Force    dominates, 


radio  to  an  extent  almost  inconceivable,  and      then  automatically  will  control  pass  into  the 


it  has  become  possible  for  an  aircraft  to 
proceed  directly  to  a  ship  at  sea  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  away,  through  the  employ- 
ment of  the  radio  direction  finder.  The 
good  work  goes  on  with  the  confident  ex- 


hands  of  the  aviator.  There  are  those  who 
advocate  the  establishment  of  a  new  and 
united  air  service  at  once,  regardless  of  all 
the  arguments  which  may  be  advanced 
against  the  measure.    The  plans  suggested  by 


pectation  that  soon  science  will  give  us  surety  the  proponents  of  such  a  measure  are  allur- 

in  our  communication  and  in  aerial  naviga-  ing,  but  will  not  stand  close  scrutiny, 

tion  over  blue  water.  The   wise   man    Is   he   who   looks    to   the 

The  above  indicates  a  few  but  far  from  future    and    anticipates    what    may    produce 

all    of    the    specific    technical    details,    the  troubles  that   clog   the  machinery  which   it 


OUR  N  A  FY'S  AIR  SERVICE 
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is  his  wish  to  operate.  With  adequate  and 
proper  preparation  difficult  problems  of  ex- 
ecution are  automatically  dissolved.  In  fact, 
such  problems  may  never  be  presented  to 
the  far-sighted  leader.  Without  adequate 
preparation,  a  minor  and  unexpected  incident 
may  destroy  balance  completely  and  wreck 
utterly  an  elaborate  mechanism. 

Those  who  have  controlled  policies  suc- 
cessfully in  the  past  have  wisely  held  that  a 
strongly  united  effort  was  the  kind  most 
likely  to  produce  harmony  requisite  for  com- 
plete military  success.  Their  endeavor  was 
to  produce  a  family,  closely  knit  with  strong 
ties,  based  on  proud  traditions.  Without 
these  a  military  organization  is  badly  handi- 
capped in  dealing  with  one  more  fortunate 
in  its  history.  The  different  units  making 
up  the  Fleet,  or  any  combined  force  must 
have  a  common  doctrine  or  understanding. 
It  is  essential  that  each  thoroughly  compre- 
hends not  only  the  role  belonging  to  itself, 
but  how  this  role  is  to  be  adjusted  to  those 
assigned  other  contingents.  All  must  think 
in  the  same  terms  and  have  singleness  of  pur- 
pose; eccentricity  is  to  be  avoided. 

Any  measure  of  success  which  the  navy 
of  the  United  States  has  attained  in  past 
wars  may  be  ascribed  to  an  appreciation  of 
this  axiomatic  truth.  It  supplies  the  com- 
pelling reason  for  retaining  the  Marine 
Corps  as  an  adjunct  to  the  navy  for  expedi- 
tionary work.  Were  it  not  a  convincing 
argument,  the  Marine  Corps  might  well  be 
detached  from  the  naval  service  and  assigned 
directly  to  the  army,  where  it  would  soon 
lose  all  amphibious  characteristics. 


The  mighty  engines  which  constitute 
naval  power  cannot  be  coordinated  in  war  or 
on  the  day  of  battle  unless  they  have  been 
brought  together  under  one  mind  during 
the  times  of  peace  when  preparation  for  the 
stern  business  of  war  is  made.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  battle  must  be  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  preparation  for  action — 
he  should  control  the  training  for  battle.  He 
alone  is  in  position  to  prescribe  the  charac- 
teristics to  be  incorporated  in  the  mechanisms 
which  are  to  be  his  to  operate  tactically  in 
the  trying  days  of  national  emergency.  Naval 
aviation  is  largely  experimental,  and  the  time 
for  standardization  in  types,  in  mechanisms, 
and  in  methods,  has  not  yet  arrived.  At 
present  both  economy  and  efficiency  demand 
that  the  peace  production  of  its  flying  equip- 
ment be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  naval  ser- 
vice. 

Through  the  establishment  of  an  organiza- 
tion suggested  by  certain  supporters  of  avia- 
tion, it  is  proposed  to  abandon  present  ar- 
rangements, and  by  wide  changes,  with  at- 
tendant delays  and  confusion,  to  place  the 
control  of  the  production  of  all  machines, 
as  well  as  the  activities  of  the  Air  Services 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  -and  all  other  de- 
partments, under  a  single  and  independent 
office. 

It  is  true  that  almost  all  armies  and  navies 
have  been  slow  and  remiss  in  adopting  new 
arms,  inventions,  and  ideas.  The  artificiality 
of  normal  military  and  naval  life  in  times 
of  peace  appears  to  encourage  this  failing. 
Aviation  brings  the  two  services  into  far 
closer   contact    to-day   than   they   have    ever 
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been  in  the  past,  and  both  are  now  keenly 
interested  in  the  solution  of  a  common  prob- 
lem. Equally  they  are  alive  to  the  fact  that 
aviation  is  to  be  reckoned  with  seriously, 
and  each  is  now  preparing  to  work  out  the 
future  of  the  art,  if  given  a  chance.  What 
should  be  done  for  them?  Time  is  being 
lost,  effort  wasted,  and  issues  are  befogged 
through  fruitless  discussion  as  to  the  ideal 
means  to  be  adopted.  Each  governmental 
department,  as  well  as  all  commercial  enter- 
prises which  may  utilize  the  art  of  flying, 
desire  to  adopt  it  and  to  employ  it  only  in  the 
fashion  each  deems  most  expedient  for  its 
own  business,  and  by  encouraging  them  to 
do  so  we  obtain  the  best  and  most  expedi- 
tious way  in  which  to  make  aviation  of 
practical  usefulness.  It  is  evident  that  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  now  and  directly  by 
encouraging  the  established  Air  Services  of 
the  various  departments  and  by  bringing 
these  into  close  contact  with  one  another. 
By  compelling  them  to  work  together  in 
harmony  and  to  sink  personal  and  individual 
interests  the  advance  of  the  important  cause 
in  which  all  are  deeply  concerned  will  be 
insured. 

The  problem  of  developing  aviation,  of 
placing  the  new  industry  upon  its  feet,  and 
of  overcoming  the  inertia  of  service  conser- 
vatism, must  be  attacked  directly.  Legisla- 
tion should  give  to  each  department  of  the 
Government  employing  aviation  an  organi- 
zation   for    dealing    with    aviation    matters 


which  will  permit  their  complete  cooperation. 

Having  secured  similar  organizations  in 
the  various  departments,  immediate  steps  to 
prevent  duplication  and  to  insure  coordina- 
tion in  progressive  development  between  the 
various  services  are  requisite.  To  this  end, 
the  Aeronautical  Board  which  now  operates 
only  through  the  good  will  of  its  members, 
should  be  legalized  and  given  definite  and 
legal  responsibilities. 

In  view  of  past  history  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  our  country  to  maintain  a  national 
military  aviation  organization  adequate  to 
prevent  invasion  or  to  supply  a  sufficient 
reserve  of  military  and  naval  flying  personnel 
for  the  pu-rposes  of  the  furtherance  of  na- 
tional policies,  extending  to  distant  corners 
of  the  globe.  Both  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
therefore,  are  vitally  concerned  in  the  pro- 
motion of  civil  aeronautics.  Through  its 
advancement,  technical  and  inventive  talent, 
industrial  facilities  for  the  producton  and 
operation  of  planes,  together  with  the  de- 
velopment of  skilled  man  power  in  great 
strength,  all  valuable  military  assets,  are  pro- 
vided. Successful  civil  inventive  genius  must 
be  recognized  through  competition  in  the 
design  and  operation  of  air  craft  promoted 
by  the  government,  and  suitably  rewarded. 
The  enactment  of  laws  for  the  licensing  of 
pilots  and  the  inspection  of  machines,  thereby 
making  for  safety  and  for  the  promotion  of 
interest  in  flying,  is  the  plain  duty  of  our 
legislative  bodies. 


THE  "C"  TYPE  OF  NAVY  DIRIGIBLE  AIRSHIP 
(A  vessel  of  this  class  made  a  successful  flight  last  year  from  the  station  at  Rockaway,  near  New  York  City,  to  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland — a  distance  of  1022  miles,  in  26  hours.     While  at  Newfoundland,  however,  the  airship  was  lost 
in  a  gale.    Had  that  accident  not  occurred  the  vessel  would  probably  have  been  the  first  aircraft  to  cross  the  Atlantic) 


THE  DEPRECIATED  FOREIGN 

EXCHANGES 


THAT  the  foreign  exchanges  should 
have  suffered  depreciation  in  this  market 
during  the  course  of  the  war  was  not  sur- 
prising. But  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  most 
people  why  they  should  have  continued  weak 
for  so  long  a  time  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  In  fact,  the  exchanges  have  dis- 
played greater  demoralization  and  fallen  to 
much  lower  levels  during  the  two  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  armistice.  The  ex- 
planation, of  course,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
during  the  war  the  principal  European  gov- 
ernments took  arbitrary  steps  to  control  and 
stabilize  their  exchanges ;  whereas  since  then 
the  latter  have  been  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves.  • 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  those  measures 
were  only  made  effective  because  of  govern- 
ment war  regulations.  Otherwise  the  free 
play  of  natural  economic  forces  would  have 
been  asserted ;  for  nowhere  else  do  the 
natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  or  self- 
interest,  work  more  readily  than  in  the 
foreign  exchanges.  By  regulating  commerce, 
controlling  banking  operations,  absorbing 
available  gold,  coralling  the  negotiable 
securities  of  citizens  and  by  sundry  other 
restrictions  the  warring  governments  were 
able  to  make  entirely  futile  and  impotent 
those  factors  that  usually  influence  the  ex- 
change movements. 

That  the  usual  economic  influences  were 
entirely  subordinated  to  arbitrary  regulations 
was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  European 
central  banks'  discount  rates  were  relegated 
to  a  position  of  "innocuous  desuetude"  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  necessity  for  keeping  money 
rates  down  at  home  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
flotation  of  war  loans  made  it  inexpedient,  if, 
indeed,  it  were  ever  possible,  to  raise  bank 
rates  so  as  to  turn  the  exchanges  favorable, 
the  first  obvious  course  in  normal  times. 
Thus  we  saw  the  Bank  of  England  rate 
lowered  from  10  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent, 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to  remain 
there  throughout  most  of  the  period  of 
hostilities  and  the  sterling  rate  in  New 
York  kept,  nevertheless,  measurably  close  to 
parity.     With  the  abandonment  of  the  ex- 


changes to  private  activities  after  peace  was 
restored  the  bank  rate  has  again  been 
brought  into  play.  But  in  spite  of  an  ad- 
vance to  7  per  cent,  in  the  central  discount 
rate,  sterling  in  New  York  has  fallen  away 
sensationally. 

How  necessary  and  advantageous  the 
stabilizing  measures  were  at  the  time  is 
better  appreciated  in  retrospect.  Through 
the  agency  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Great 
Britain  kept  sterling  steadfastly  ^'pegged" 
here  from  January,  1916,  until  March,  1919, 
at  only  about  2  per  cent,  below  parity,  and 
France  kept  francs  stabilized  for  practically 
the  same  period,  with  almost  equal  success, 
at  a  discount  of  about  6  per  cent.  With  the 
billions  upon  billions  spent  here  for  war 
supplies,  what  would  it  have  cost  those 
governments  if  sterling  had  been  allowed  to 
fall  to  below  30  per  cent,  and  francs  to  more 
than  70  per  cent,  discount — as  has  been  the 
case  since  those  exchanges  were  "unpegged" ! 

It  is  rather  necessary  to  refer  back  to 
those  war-time  experiences  and  happenings 
in  order  to  enable  the  layman  better  to  ap- 
preciate present  conditions  and  the  factors 
operating  to  keep  the  exchanges  at  excessive 
discounts.  Events  have  been  so  extraor- 
dinary, both  during  the  war  and  since, 
so  utterly  without  precedent,  that  only  a 
study  of  past  cause  and  effect  will  afford  a 
proper  realization  of  what  is  taking  place 
to-day. 

Why  Foreign  Exchanges  Here  Continued 

Weak 

With  the  ending  of  hostilities  and  the 
gradual  termination  of  war  purchases  on 
this  side,  on  contract,  the  principal  belliger- 
ent governments  which  conducted  effective 
control  of  their  exchanges  here  ceased  to  take 
further  interest  in  the  matter,  and  accord- 
ingly, discontinued  their  stabilizing  efforts. 
Not  only  did  their  actual  financial  interest 
come  to  an  end  but  they  were  confronted 
with  the  domestic  problem  of  rehabilitating 
their  economic  positions.  By  letting  ex- 
change go  it  was  sought  to  impose  such 
penalties  upon  private  importations  of  mer- 
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chandise  into  their  respective  countries  that 
home  industries  might  be  stimulated  and  ex- 
ports encouraged  so  as  to  bring  about  a  cor- 
rection in  the  adverse  trade  balance  that 
had  grown  to  formidable  proportions  during 
the  war. 

Here  we  have  the  most  potent  explanation 
of  why  the  foreign  exchanges  here  con- 
tinued to  display  such  persistent  weakness. 
This  condition  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
foreign  treasuries  and  governments.  It 
might  be  said  they  aimed  to  depress  their 
currencies  abroad  with  as  much  purpose  as 
they  sought  to  stabilize  them  near  parity 
during  the  war.  It  was  to  the  national  ad- 
vantage to  let  the  exchanges  abroad  fall — the 
lower  the  better. 

Inordinate  Demand  for  Goods 

But  a  post-war  phenomenon  had  to  be  reck- 
oned with — a  phenomenon  which  has  been 
no  less  in  evidence  in  the  United  States  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  namely  an  acute 
and  feverish  demand  for  goods  and  materials 
of  all  kinds.  A  remarkable  result  of  the 
recent  conflict  has  been  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  people  of  the  victorious  nations 
sought  to  rehabilitate  their  circumstances 
after  the  severe  deprivations  through  which 
they  had  passed.  After  four  years  of  the 
greatest  economic  havoc  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  there  has  been  nothing  resembling 
prostration.  All  the  suppressed  and  pent-up 
buying  power  seemed  to  be  let  loose  after 
the  armies  were  disbanded.  Labor  has  been 
largely  emancipated  from  the  cramping  con- 
ditions that  shackled  it  before  the  war, 
creating  an  enlarged  purchasing  element  in 
the  world.  In  this  country  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  witness  the  effect  of  inordinate 
demands  for  both  essentials  and  non- 
essentials. 

In  short,  the  whole  world  had  become 
immensely  "richer,"  and  not  poorer,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war.  National  and  interna- 
tional desires  to  become  possessed  of  goods 
commensurate     with     new     conceptions     of 
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wealth  have  been  more  responsible  for  the 
great  world-wide  demands  and  high  prices 
than  the  actual  restoration  of  losses  caused 
by  the  war,  great  as  they  have  been.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  former  de- 
vastated countries  of  Europe  have  done 
without  those  loans  from  America  for  recon- 
struction purposes  which  at  one  time  were 
thought  necessary,  even  urgent,  and  the  fact 
that  much  of  what  has  been  exported  from 
the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years, 
of  peace  has  gone  to  countries  not  actually 
damaged  by  the  war,  not  overlooking  the 
fact  that  some  of  those  countries,  like  Eng- 
land, have  required  quantities  of  raw  mate- 
rial for  re-export  in  the  shape  of  manu- 
factured articles. 

Thus,  in  one  respect,  the  end  sought  by 
the  foreign  governments  has  been  slow  of 
attainment.  It  has  been  a  two-year  riot  of 
buying  and  spending  throughout  the  world, 
in  the  face  of  which  the  foreign  exchanges 
only  fell  to  greater  and  greater  discounts. 

So  keen  has  been  the  European  demand, 
particularly,  for  our  supplies  that  the  penalty 
of  a  heavy  premium  on  the  dollar  (which 
was  reflected  in  discounts  on  some  of  the 
currencies  of  the  allied  nations  in  this 
market  running  up  to  70  per  cent,  and  80 
per  cent.)  has  failed  to  discourage  importa- 
tions from  this  country.  Strange  as  this 
may  seem  it  is  easily  understood  when  one 
considers  how  little  our  own  consumers  have 
been  deterred  by  the  abnormally  high  prices 
prevailing. 

The  greatest  weakness  in  quotations  has 
been  witnessed  this  year,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  table,  giving  the 
highest  and  lowest  rates  recorded  by  the 
principal  exchanges  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  with  their  respective  premiums  and 
discounts.  Some  of  the  foreign  currencies  in 
this  market  are  still  displaying  a  downward 
tendency. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  foreign  buy- 
ing here  is  gathered  from  the  United  States 
commerce   figures.      It   is   necessary   to   have 


High 

Low    ( 

all   dates 

A 

in    1920) 

Parity 

Rate 

Premium 

D; 

ate 

N 

Rate 

Discount 

^ 

Date 

$4.8665 

$7.00 

43.8% 

Aug. 

4, 

1914 

$3.18 

84.7%. 

Feb.      4 

.193 

.33M^ 

71.5% 

Aug. 

4, 

1914 

.0579 

70% 

Aug.   12 

.402 

.S2yk 

30%p 

Aug. 

9. 

1918 

.31]4 

22% 

Aug.  22 

.2382 

2iy> 

15.5%o 

Aug. 

4, 

1914 

.0101 

85.8%) 

Jan.    28 

.193 

.25 

30% 

Aug. 

4, 

1914 

.0373 

81.7%7 

Apr.    12 

.193 

.2597 

34.6% 

May 

20, 

1918 

.1628 

15.3% 

Sept.  11 

.268 

.47 

75.4% 

Nov. 

2, 

1917 

.1630 

29.2%o 

Feb.     4 

.268 

.39 

45.6%o 

Oct. 

27, 

1917 

.1380 

48.1%? 

Aug.  25 

.268 

.39 

45.6% 

Oct. 

27, 

1917 

.1375 

48.1%o 

Aug.  25 

.193 

.30 

55.4% 

Apr. 

17, 

1918 

.1470 

23.6% 

Sept.   11 
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these  figures  in  mind  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  influences 
bearing  upon  the  exchanges.  Shown 
herewith  are  the  monthly  totals  of  our 
imports  and  exports  for  the  past  seven 
months,  as  compared  with  the  same  periods 
in  1919  and  1918;  also  the  commerce  record 
for  the  calendar  years  1919,  1918,  and  1917. 
When  one  considers  that  the  annual  excess 

OUR  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Exports — Seven  Months 


1920 

1919 

1918 

Jan.. . . 

$722,063,790 

$622,036,726 

$504,797,306 

Feb... 

645,145,225 

585,097,012 

411,361,970 

March. 

819,556,037 

603,141,648 

522,900,238 

April.. 

684,319,392 

714,800;,137 

500,442,906 

May.  . 

745,868,402 

603,967,025 

550,924,791 

June..  . 

631,082,648 

928,379,203 

483,799,399 

July... 

652,000,000 

568,687,515 

507,467,769 

Total 

$4,900,035,494  $4,626,109,266  $3,481,734,378 

Imports— 

-Seven  Months 

Jan.. . . 

$473,823,869 

$212,992,644 

$212,992,644 

Feb  .  . . 

467,402,320 

235,124,274 

235,124,274 

March 

523,923,236 

267,596,289 

267,596,289 

April.. 

495,738,571 

272,956,289 

272,956,289 

May.  .. 

431,004,944 

328,925,593 

322,852,593 

June..  . 

552,875,088 

292,915,543 

260,350,071 

July... 

537,000,000 

343,746,070 

241,877,758 

Total    $3,481,768,028  $1,954,256,702  $1,813,749,918 
Exp.  Bal- 
ance.$1,418,267,466  $2,671,852,564  $1,667,984,461 

Exports — Twelve  Months 


1919 

1918 

1917 

Jan.. . . 

$622,552,783 

$504,797,306 

$613,324,582 

Feb  . .  . 

585,097,012 

411,361,970 

467,64  8,406 

March. 

603,141,648 

522,900,238 

553,985,699 

April.. 

714,800,137 

500,442,906 

529,927,815 

May. . . 

603,967,025 

550,924,791 

549,673,545 

June.. . 

928,379,203 

483,799,399 

573,467,789 

July... 

568,687,515 

507,467,769 

372,758,414 

Aug... 

646,054,425 

527,013,916 

488,655,597 

Sept.... 

595,214,266 

550,395,994 

454,506,904 

Oct. .  . . 

631,619,416 

501,860,550 

542,101.146 

Nov. . . 

740,921,163 

522,236,594 

487,327,694 

Dec... 

681,412,962 

565,886,112 

600,135,006 

Total 

$7,921,817,555  $6,149,087,645  $6,233,512,597 

Imports — Twelve  Months 

Jan.. . . 

$212,992,644 

$233,942,081 

$241,793,282 

Feb.  .. 

235,124,274 

207,715,540 

199,479,996 

March 

267,596,289 

242,162,017 

270,257,139 

April.. 

272,956,949 

278,981,327 

253,935,966 

May.. . 

328,925,593 

322,852,898 

280,727,164 

June..  . 

292,915,543 

260,350,071 

306,622,939 

July... 

343,746,070 

241,877,758 

225,926,352 

Aug... 

307,293,078 

273,002,914 

267,854,767 

Sept... 

435,448,747 

261,668,644 

236,854,767 

Oct. . . . 

401,845,150 

246,764,906 

221,227,405 

Nov.  .  . 

424,851,667 

251,008,037 

220,534,556 

Dec. .  . 

380,710,325 

215,886,517 

227,911,497 

Total   $3,904,406,329  $3,031,212,710  $2,952,467,955 
Exp.  Bal- 
ance.$4,017,441,226  $3,117,874,835  $3,281,044,642 


of  exports  over  imports  in  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war  was  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $500,000,000  it  will  be  realized 
why  the  American  dollar  has  commanded 
even  higher  premiums  abroad  while  the  for- 
eign currencies  here  were  automatically 
sinking  to  lower  and  lower  levels. 

Emphasis  must  be  laid  on  these  foreign 
commerce  figures  as  they  are  ''all  the  law 
and  the  prophets"  of  the  exchange  situation. 

A  glance  at  the  comparative  figures  for 
the  past  seven  months  reveals  the  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  export  balance  is  over 
$1,200,000,000  smaller  than  for  the  same 
period  last  year!  It  is  about  $200,000,000 
less  than  for  the  same  period  of  1918. 

That  this  development  is  not  brought 
about  by  discouragement  of  foreign  pur- 
chases here  because  of  prohibitive  exchange 
rates  is  indicated  by  the  monthly  export 
totals,  which  for  the  seven  months  aggre- 
gate nearly  $300,000,000  more  than  last 
year.  It  Is  due  entirely  to  the  steadily  ris- 
ing tide  of  imports.  For  the  seven  months 
the  outside  world  has  shipped  us  $1,500,- 
000,000  more  of  goods  than  during  the  same 
period  a  year  ago!  Allowing  for  all  the 
discrepancies  of  values  and  quantities  this 
is  truly  a  significant  exhibit. 

There  are  several  deductions  to  be  made 
from  this.  Not  only  has  the  discount  on 
the  foreign  exchanges  been  more  instru- 
mental in  bringing  foreign  goods  into  the 
country  than  in  discouraging  importations 
from  here,  but  some  inkling  is  afforded  of 
the  progress  being  made  by  certain  of  the 
European  countries,  to  rehabilitate  their 
commerce  and  trade  position  by  intensive 
manufacturing  and  shipments.  For  instance, 
last  month  the  British  Board  of  Trade  re- 
ported that  Great  Britain's  total  domestic 
exports  to  all  countries  increased  £40,000,- 
000,  in  round  figures,  against  an  increase  of 
only  £4,500,000  in  imports.  Above  all,  the 
movement  is  spelling  the  inevitable  decline 
in  our  own  commodity  prices. 

It  was  remarked  just  now  that,  given 
freedom  of  play,  the  foreign  exchanges 
would  readily  adjust  themselves  to  the 
forces  of  supply  and  demand.  It  was  also 
said  that  with  the  handing  over  of  the  ex- 
change markets  to  private  activities  the 
European  governments  removed  the  restric- 
tive barriers  they  had  erected  during  the 
war.  The  latter  was  not  altogether  correct. 
They  retained  one  very  important  restric- 
tion, namely,  the  embargo  on  gold  exports. 
The   inconvertibility   of    credits   or    foreign 
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drafts  into  gold  has  been  a  contributing  in-  It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  sit  back  and 

fluence  in  causing  the  exchanges  to  fall  as  point  with   satisfaction  to  the  premium  on 

low  as  they  have.     In  normal  times,  when  the  dollar   and   pride  ourselves  on  the  fact 

gold  could  move  freely  in  or  out  of  a  coun-  that  we  are  now  the  great  creditor  nation 

try   the   rate  of   exchange   on   that   country  of  the  world,  to  the  tune  of  some  $10,000,- 

was  confined  within  a  narrow  margin,  above  000,000   or    more,    that   we    are   the   store- 

or  below  the  gold  parity,  the  difference  on  house  of  the  world  and  that  Europe  must 

either  side  measuring  the  cost,  etc.,  of  ship-  come  to  us  for  raw  material  and  foodstuffs. 


ping  the  gold. 

But  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  for 
the  European  central  banks  to  place  their 
gold  coffers  at  the  disposal  of  the  exchange 


There  is  a  very  potent  danger  in  thus  be- 
guiling ourselves  into  a  sense  of  independ- 
ence. We  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise 
and  some  day  we  will  wake  up  to  the  fact 


market  so  long  as  the  international  balance      that    Europe    has    not    been    lying    down. 
of    trade    remained    so    heavily    against    the      Already   we    have    seen    that   her   exporters 


debtor  nations  will  be  at  once 
apparent.  Freedom  of  gold 
movements  would  no  doubt 
have  acted  as  a  check  to  the 
demoralization  of  exchange, 
for  a  time,  but  England  and 
France,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  countries,  would  soon 
have  been  drained  of  their 
precious,  and  all  too  small, 
gold  reserves. 

Some  modification  of  this 
gold  embargo  measure  has 
been  made  in  the  case  of  Eng- 
land which  allows  gold  coming 
from  the  mines  and  bought  in 
the  open  market  in  London  to 
be  exported.  But  this,  after 
all,  is  a  comparatively  small 
amount  and  is  subject  to  a 
big  premium  on  the  yellow 
metal  in  adjustment  of  the 
outside  exchanges.  Only  about 
$40,000,000  of  gold  has  been 
so  acquired  this  year  by  New 
York  bankers ;  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  the 
current  indebtedness. 

Of  course,  the  prevailing 
depreciation  in  the  foreign  ex- 
changes is  not  without  its 
advantage  to  some  classes  of 
the  community.  It  is  a  boon 
to  tourists  and  those  having 
funds  to  remit  abroad.  It  is 
a  benefit  to  the  Importers;  but 
a  menace  to  the  exporter  and, 
that  being  the  case,  the  coun- 
try cannot  but  suffer  in  the 
long  run  from  such  a  dis- 
jointed situation. 


are  making  the  most  of  favor- 
able exchanges  and  our  abnor- 
mally high  markets.  While 
the  best  of  our  ships  are  "sink- 
ing into  junk"  at  our  docks, 
England's  ships  are  plying 
the  seven  seas  in  an  intensive 
effort  to  regain  her  mari- 
time supremacy,  seriously 
threatened  during  the  war. 

The  unwelcomeness  of  the 
prophet  is  proverbial.  To 
say  that  our  gold  supplies 
will  one  day  be  available  to 
Europe  seems,  just  now,  an 
extravagant  remark  and  in  the 
face  of  current  trade  figures 
will  evoke  a  smile  from  the 
incredulous.  But  if  the  out- 
side world  continues  to  in- 
crease its  exports  of  merchan- 
dise to  us  at  the  rate  wit- 
nessed during  the  past  few 
months,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  we  are  in  the  seeming- 
ly anomalous  position  of  a 
creditor  nation  with  adverse 
exchanges.  That  this  situa- 
tion Is  by  no  means  extraordi- 
nary has  been  shown  before 
the  war  in  the  case  of  Eng- 
land, who,  in  spite  of  her 
creditor  position,  was  fre- 
quently a  heavy  exporter  of 
gold. 

Incidentally,  the  results  of 
this  ''dumping"  process  on  the 

man    thinks    he    is    squeezing   the       part    of    Europe   wIll    be    a    fine 
German,    the    Knghshman    the       T  c  \  i      •     • 

Frenchman,     and     the     American       legacy     TOr     the     next     admmiS- 

TL^'^^'c^r^Jy'"'     tration  at  Washington  to  deal 

From  Mucha  (Warsaw,  Poland)        With. 


INTERNATIONAL   FINANCE 
King    Dollar:     "The    French- 


SOME  NOTABLE  COLLEGE 

PRESIDENTS 

BY  CHARLES  F.  THWING,  LL.  D.,  LITT.  D, 

(President  of  Western  Reserve  University) 

MY  manuscript  collection  of  academic  sonality,  In  a  succession  which  includes  the 
history  contains  a  list  of  all  the  col-  name  of  Oilman  of  Johns  Hopkins;  Foster 
lege  presidents  of  most  American  institutions,  of  Reed  College,  Oregon — a  man  of  vision, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  length  of  not  only  high,  but  broad,  of  distinct  literary 
their  term  of  service.  The  list  shows  that  power  and  promise;  James  of  Illinois,  lifting 
the  average  term  Is  brief,  not  exceeding  five  the  great  university  unto  a  special  place  of 
years.  An  examination  of  the  list  calls  out  might  and  leadership ;  Hutchins  of  MIchi- 
reflections  at  once  sad  and  glad.  For,  with  gan,  a  worthy  successor  of  Angell  and  a 
certain  marked  exceptions,  a  brief  college  worthy  predecessor  of  Burton,  just  retiring 
presidency  Is  an  ineffective  presidency.  For  from  Minnesota ;  Strong  of  Kansas,  closing 
brevity  Intimates  no,  or  poor,  planning,  lack  a  long  administration  with  honor  to  his  State 
of  cooperation,  and  uncertain  support.  A  as  well  as  to  himself ;  Drinker  of  Lehigh, 
college  presidency  is  to  be  Interpreted  rather  who  brought  to  his  administration  the  learn- 
in  terms  biological  than  chemical  or  physical.  ing  of  the  lawyer  and  the  skill  of  the  scientist 
Biological  processes  demand  time.  If  time  as  well  as  distinct  aptness  for  large  human 
be  not  given  to  a  college  presidency,  growth  service — these  are  the  names  which  easily 
becomes  uncertain,  maturity  doubtful,  and  spring  from  heart  and  mind  to  the  printed 
fruitage  Impossible.  page. 

Recent  years,  however.  In  academic  his-  Although  this  article  concerns  the  past, 
tory,  are  peculiarly  rich  in  college  presiden-  rather  than  future,  yet  It  is  not  unfitting  to 
cies  of  long  duration  as  well  as  of  great  re-  Include  a  word  regarding  the  announced  re- 
nown and  of  rich  achievements.  Not  a  few  tirement  of  the  President  of  Yale  College, 
of  them,  be  it  said,  have  been  ended  by  death.  Arthur  Twining  Hadley.  Some  months 
Among  such  careers  are  the  names  of  Van  ago  President  Hadley  informed  the  Yale 
Hise  of  Wisconsin,  a  scientist,  who  brought  community  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  , 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  scholar  to  administra-  forthcoming  academic  year,  he  would  lay 
tive  service;  Hyde  of  Bowdoin,  a  philosopher  down  his  office.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
In  education  as  well  as  In  metaphysics,  who  Yale  College  had  several  great  presidents, 
was  an  inspirer  of  youth;  Graham  of  North  among  them  the  elder  Dwight  and  Day  In 
Carolina,  a  Lycidas,  whose  early  passing  was  the  early  and  middle  portion,  and  Woolsey 
a  grave  loss  to  his  university  and  State,  a  loss  and  the  younger  Dwight  In  the  later  years. 
In  which  the  nation  shared;  Maclaurin  of  Hadley *s  term  of  twenty-two  years  con- 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  a  eluded  one  century  and  has  well  begun  an- 
gift  of  the  newest  England — of  New  Zea-  other.  To  great  keenness  of  intellect  there 
land — to  the  New  England  of  America,  sud-  Is  united  a  warm  heart  and  active  will.  He 
denly  stricken,  his  death  a  catastrophe  to  will  retire  at  an  age  when  he  Is  quite  remote 
technical  and  other  education.  from  being  an  old  man,  in  ample  strength  to 
„  .  .  .  ^  .  o  •  take  up  the  important  public  duties  which 
Retiring  from  Active  Service  undoubtedly  await  him. 

But  resignations  by  reason  of  ill  health,  or  Yet,  In  addition,  are  found  at  least  four 
the  coming  of  the  age  of  sixty-five,  or  its  college  presidents  whose  concluding  official 
nearer  years  (a  time  limit  intimated  by  the  duty  was  fulfilled  at  the  commencement,  last 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  June.  Their  careers  in  their  length  of  ser- 
of  Teaching),  or  other  good  causes,  have  vice,  or  richness  of  achievement,  or  unique- 
been  not  infrequent  within  the  last  years  or  ness  In  method  and  contribution,  are  notably 
months.     Wheeler  of  California,  a  rich  per-  outstanding.     They  are   Schurman  of   Cor- 
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nell,  Smith  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Hall  of  Clark,  and  Dabney  of 
Cincinnati. 

Schunnan  of  Cornell 

Schurman  came  into  the  Cornell  presi- 
dency from  a  professorship  of  philosophy,  as 
he  came  into  this  professorship  from  teach- 
ings the  allied  subject  of  psychology,  and  also 
of  political  economy  and  English  literature. 

Such  teaching,  too, 
following  a  long 
and  diverse  student- 
ship in  London, 
Paris,  Edinburgh, 
in  Germany,  and  in 
Italy.  It  was  a  no- 
table educational 
training  which  Ja- 
cob Gould  Schur- 
man brought  to  the 
great  presidency,  an 
office  made  illustri- 
ous by  the  name  and 
service  of  Andrew 
D.  White.  A  chief 
function  of  the 
teacher  is  to  inter- 
pret. Interpreta- 
tion is  founded  upon 
lucidity  of  thinking 
and  statement,  an 
understanding  of  the  mind  of  the  auditor  or 
student,  a  sense  of  orderliness  in  arrange- 
ment, and  sympathy,  both  intellectual  and 
emotional,  with  the  mind  and  heart  of  those 
addressed.  With  these  great  elements 
Schurman  is  endowed.  It  would  be  hard, 
be  it  added,  to  find  a  college  president  who 
represents  so  well  the  highest  standards  of 
public  speech — such  standards,  for  instance, 
as  are  set  up  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
public  life,  Schurman  has  already  had  no  in- 
considerable share.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
further  participation  in  this  life  diplomatic 
and  civil  may  be  opened  to  him. 

Smith  fjf  Pennsylvania 

Smith,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  among  the  most  loved  of  all  presidents  of 
his  generation.  A  professor  of  chemistry  for 
thirty  years — twenty-three  of  which  preceded 
his  executive  service  in  the  university — he 
brought  to  his  too  brief  term  the  qualities  of 
a  great  scholar  and  of  a  great  teacher.  The 
provostship  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  among  the  more  difficult  of  execu- 
tive positions  of  American  institutions.     The 


JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN 

(President  of    Cornell  Uni- 
versity,  1892-1920) 


university  has  enjoyed  the  advantage,  or  pos- 
sibly the  disadvantage,  of  receiving,  annually 
or  biennially,  grants  from  the  State.  It  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  historic  and  great 
city.  It  has  a  long  and  notable  history.  Its 
students  have  been,  and  are,  numbered  by 
thousands.  Its  graduates  are  found  in  and 
are  known  to  all  the  world.  But  it  has  ever 
lacked  an  endowment  equivalent  to  its  op- 
portunity and  its  apparent  duties.  The  rea- 
sons of  this  lack,  the  present  is  not  the  occa- 
sion to  discuss;  those  reasons  may  be  ample 
and  sufficient.  Such  a  condition,  however, 
of  widest  opportunities  and  of  narrow  means, 
presents  to  a  true  and  faithful  executive  like 
Provost  Smith,  hard,  repressive,  and  de- 
pressing difficulties.  Provost  Pepper,  that 
valiant  administrator,  once  said  to  me  that 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  went  to  sleep 
soon  after  its  birth  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  .  and  that  it  had  slept 
until  he  had  come  into  office.  We  all  know 
that  it  did  then  awake.  It  has  continued  in 
the  workaday  condition  which  Pepper  helped 
to  create.  May  it  long  continue  unto  ever- 
increasing  alertness  and  power.  For  no  other 
university  in  all  the  world  has  a  richer  op- 
portunity or  a  greater  commandingness  than 
that  offered  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Hall  of  Clark   University 

If  Smith  is  a  scientist  among  the  presi- 
dents, Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University, 
was  a  psychologist  among  the  executives 
when  he  himself  became  one,  and  a  psycholo- 
gist he  has  ever  remained.  For  his  re- 
searches, his  writ- 
ing, his  editorship, 
and  his  speaking 
have  commanded 
him  more  fully  than 
administrative  duty. 
Such  duty,  of  course, 
is  slight  in  a  small 
graduate  school  as 
compared  to  a  like 
duty  in  a  university 
like  Cornell  or 
Pennsylvania.  But 
Doctor  Hall  has  at 
once  helped  to  prove 
and  to  disprove  the 
remark  once  made 
to  me  by  Patton, 
formerly  president 
EDGAR  F.  SMITH  ^f  Princcton.  Presi- 

(Provost  of  the  University  j  «.  T)  *.*-^^  ,-o'J  . 
of  Pennsylvania,  1911-1920)        dent       ratton       SaiQ . 
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"College  presidents  think  they  can  carry 
a  pail  of  water  on  each  shoulder,  the 
pail  of  administration  and  the  pail  of  schol- 
arship. They  soon  discover  that  the  process 
is  impossible."  But  Hall  has  main- 
tained, with  dignity  and  public  respect,  the 
function  of  a  university  president  and  he  also 
has  served  as  a  distinguished  research  scholar, 
as  a  teacher,  and  as  an  expositor.  It  is 
doubtful  if  American  academic  annals  will 
furnish  in  future  years  a  similar  example  of 
duplex   and,   usually,   contradictory   services. 

Dabney   of  Cincinnati's   University 

A  great  college  president  said  to  Dabney, 
when  he  was  resigning  from  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee  to   accept  a 
like  office   in   the   University   of   Cincinnati, 
that    he    would    deeply    regret    the    change. 
'Tor,"   said  his  adviser,   ''the  city  will   not 
stand  by  you."     The  prophecy  has  proved  to 
be  false.     For  for  no  less  a  period  than  six- 
teen years  he  has  been  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati.     In  this  period  he  has 
helped    to    make    the    university    one    of    the 
most  outstanding  of  all   formally  organized 
municipal  institutions,  and  to  the  university, 
be  it  added,  the  city  has,  in  many  and  in  for- 
mal ways,   devoted   its  money  and  given  its 
good  will.     Under  Dabney's  guidance,  and 
with    the   most   wise   and    active   support   of 
Dean  Schneider,  of  the  scientific  department, 
has  been  established  a  system  of  technical  co- 
operative education  of  unique  worth.  The  sys- 
tem   represents    the 
theoretical       learn- 
ing   of    the    School 
i  n        Engineering, 
and    also    the    prac- 
tical  work    done    in 
shop     and     factory. 
The     system,     thus 
conducted,  has  given 
better    results    than 
one      could      antici- 
pate.       There      are 
intimations     of     the 
growth      of      this 
method      i  n      other 
outstanding    institu- 
tions and  of  its  ap- 
plications    to     other 
fields    than    the    sci- 
entific.      The     uni-  g.  Stanley  hall 

Versity  also  has  come        (President  of  Clark  Uni- 
.  r  versity,  Worcester,  Mass., 

to    represent   an    et-  1888-1920) 
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fective  combination 
of  its  Medical 
School  with  the 
Municipal  Hospi- 
tal, a  combination 
offering  rich  oppor- 
tunities for  clinical 
teaching  under  ad- 
mirable conditions. 
Dabney  comes  of  a 
family  given  to  pub- 
lic affairs  (his  fath- 
er was  Stonewall 
Jackson's  chief  of 
staff  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States), 
and  to  public  af- 
fairs he  has  himself 
been  devoted.  That 
opportunities  for 
further  great  service 
will  become  his  seems  abundantly  assured. 
This  paper  began  with  a  reference  to  the 
brevity  of  the  term  of  the  typical  college 
president.  But  this  quartette  of  administra- 
tors have  served  the  American  college  and 
community  for  more  than  one  hundred  years, 
an  average  of  over  twenty-five  years  each.  If 
to  the  term  of  executive  service  should  be 
added  the  term  of  their  professorships,  the 
aggregate  of  the  length  of  the  university  as- 
sociation foots  up  to  no  less  a^sum  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  Such  a  con- 
tribution, too,  is  no  less  rich  in  content  than 
it  is  noteworthy  in  duration.  It  is  a  contri- 
bution made,  through  -research,  writing, 
teaching  and  through  administrative  work, 
for  the  betterment  of  the  American  and  the 
world  community.  The  position  of  the  col- 
lege teacher  and  of  the  college  executive  is 
often  made  the  object  of  criticism.  Its  pe- 
cuniary compensations  are  held  up  to  ridicule 
and,  in  many  instances,  these  compensations 
are  ridiculously  meagre.  Its  limitations  are 
constantly  emphasized.  Its  remoteness  from 
certain  large  human  movements  is  frequently 
noted.  But  Schurman,  Smith,  Hall,  and 
Dabney  help  to  bring  out  a  truer  proportion 
and  more  just  perspective  of  the  worths  of 
the  academic  career.  Have  not  these  college 
presidents  done  more  through  their  careers 
toward  enhancing  life's  lasting  values  than 
they  could  have  achieved  in  any  other  field 
of  endeavor?  For  the  ablest  men  the  Amer- 
ican college  and  university  open  highest  and 
widest  doors  of  richest  service  for  humanity. 


THE  "SHOP  COMMITTEE"  CURE 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST 

How  THE  Golden  Rule  Works  in  a  Washington  Lumber  Mill 

BY  E.  H.  CHRISTY  THOMAS 


THE  I.  W.  W.  Hymn  of  Hate!  It 
whispered  evilly  over  the  immense  fields 
of  ripening  wheat — hummed  among  the 
glowing  apples  of  Washington's  famous  or- 
chards— murmured  sibilantly  through  the 
mighty  firs  and  cedars  of  that  State's  dark 
forests  The  great  Pacific  Northwest  stirred 
uneasily  in  her  sleep,  unconsciously  sensing 
the  approaching  menace. 

Came  threats  in  the  bunk-house ;  and  the 
next  day  a  disabled  thresher  on  the  harvest 
field.  Lounging  figures  along  a  quiet  coun- 
try road  at  dusk,  with  dark  objects  furtively 
thrown  far  into  the  ^^ellow  grain,  and  the 
hot  sun  of  morning  kindled  a  dozen  different 
phosphorus  fires  to  bring  despair  to  the 
harassed  farmer.  Stealthy  shapes  gliding 
|hrough  an  orchard  on  a  moonless  night; 
and  a  fruit  tree  sickened  and  died,  a  copper 
nail  piercing  its  heart.  Insinuation  and  sug- 
gestion in  the  logging  camp ;  and  a  whirring 
saw  in  some  busy  mill  shattered  as  it  struck 
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CThe  president  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Bloedcl 
Donovan  Lumber  Mills,  in  Washington,  wlicrc  the  work- 
men— through  shop  committees — have  an  important  part 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  a  vast  industrial  establishment) 
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the  hidden  spike,  maiming  and  injuring  the 
workers  all  about  it. 

In  a  word,  sabotage !  Perhaps  you  remem- 
ber: The  trouble  centered  in  the  Washing- 
ton timber  districts,  with  the  mills  a  pivotal 
point.  The  struggle  was  between  the  lumber 
interests  and  unions  dominated  by  I.  W.  W. 
agitators. 

Industrial  Harmony,  and  Increased 
Production 

But  that  was  twenty  months  ago ;  to-day 
the  visitor  to  that  region  learns  of  a  new 
condition  One  hears  no  more  the  dread 
hymnal  of  destruction.  The  voice  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  has  been  hushed,  perhaps  stilled 
— who  knows?  The  men  who  work  in  the 
mills  and  forests  are  contented ;  they  may 
not  sing  and  whistle  at  their  toil,  but  they 
are  cheerful  on  the  whole,  and  it's  getting 
to  be  an  event  when  a  man  quits.  Loafing 
is  unpopular. 

Production  at  last  is  on  the  increase! 

Thus  the  old  order  changeth.  Take  the 
Bloedel  Donovan  Lumber  Mills  af  Belling- 
ham  and  Seattle,  Washington,  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  forest  products  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  A  year  ago  the  employees  there, 
once  under  I.  W.  W.  influence,  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolution: 

By  subscribing  hereto,  we  unqualifiedly  de- 
clare ourselves  to  be  100  per  cent.  American, 
and  pledge  ourselves  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
to  maintain  law  and  order;  to  inculcate  a  sense 
of  individual  obligation  to  the  community,  State 
and  nation;  to  make  right  the  master  of  might; 
to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth  and  to 
combat  and  denounce  the  alien  agitator,  slacker 
and  I.  W.  W. ;  and  we  announce  ourselves  to- 
ward these  ends  to  be  one  for  all,  all  for  one, 
and  all  for  America. 

These  mills  seem  to  have  dealt  with  their 
labor  troubles  successfully  Now  and  then 
they  are  breaking  all  former  records  for  pro- 
duction.   A  year  ago  they  were  closed  down 
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ONE  OF  THE  SHOP  COMMITTEES  IN  THE  BLOEDEL  DONOVAN  LUMBER  MILLS  OF  WASHINGTON 


by  a  strike  caused  by  the  radical  element  in 
the  Timber  Workers'  Union,  a  labor  organi- 
zation claiming  at  the  time  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  mill  workers.  That  was  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Since  then  the  com- 
pany has  applied  to  its  business  the  spirit 
and  substance  of  the  ''square  deal,"  mani- 
festing its  policies  through  a  Shop  Commit- 
tee plan,  a  novelty  in  industry  on  the  Coast. 

Testimony   of  the  Workers 

Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  the  shop-com- 
mittee system,  however,  as  a  recognition  of 
the  men's  right  to  a  voice  in  their  industrial 
relations  with  the  management  that  has 
brought  about  the  change.  I  questioned  one 
of  the  workers  on  this  point.  He  said:  "Be- 
fore you  get  through  you  want  to  talk  to 
J.  H,  Bloedel,  president  of  the  company. 
He  considers  his  men  human  and  square  and 
treats  them  as  such — not  because  he  has  to, 
but  because  he  wants  to.  That's  why  the 
shop-committee  plan  has  won  out  here." 

Another  chap  of  about  fifty  who,  it  de- 
veloped, in  his  younger  days  had  been  a 
school  teacher,  summed  it  up  like  this: 
"The  shop-committee  plan  is  the  instrument 
through  which  the  management  is  giving  the 
men  a  square   deal.     While  the  open   shop 


permits  the  company  to  deal  with  its  own 
men  and  makes  possible  the  shop  committee 
plan,  it  is  the  square  deal  which  gives  both 
life  and  purpose." 

I  spent  several  wonderful  days  among  the 
workers  at  Bellingham  and  neighboring  mills 
operated  by  the  Bloedel  Donovan  Lumber 
Company.  Aware  of  the  average  shingle 
weaver's  reputation  as  a  radical,  I  was  anxi- 
ous to  find  out  for  myself  how  and  why  he 
had  changed.  I  wanted  the  men's  viewpoint, 
their  attitude  toward  the  shop  committee 
plan — to  learn,  in  a  word,  what  it  was  that 
in  so  short  a  space  had  made  them  satisfied 
and  efficient. 

A  story  typifying  the  spirit  actuating  the 
management  was  related  to  me  by  a  curious 
little  man  of  perhaps  55.  He  is  one  of  the 
company's  electricians.  I  first  encountered 
him  at  the  noon  hour.  He  was  riding  a 
bicycle  and  whistling  as  if  he  hadn't  a  care 
in  the  world.     Later  we  had  a  talk. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  shop  commit- 
ter plan?"  I  asked  him. 

"Well,  it  beats  the  labor  union,"  he  said. 

Then  he  told  me  he  had  been  a  member 
of  a  labor  organization  for  thirty-five  years. 
"The  men  get  more  out  of  this  plan  than 
they  ever  did  from  the  union  local" — though 
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he  wanted  it  understood  that  he  had  nothing 
against  organized  labor.  "The  shop  com- 
mittee system  offers  the  workers  more,  that's 
all,"  he  added.  "We  have  a  chance  to  talk 
things  over  with  the  management,  can  set- 
tle our  differences  peaceably,  and  our  jobs 
are  more  permanent." 

The  men  themselves  are  responding  to  this 
policy  in  a  way  that  will  warm  the  hearts 
of  those  who  believe  the  average  working 
man  will  act  squarely  when  he  is  well  treated. 

To  judge  from  my  trips  through  the  mills, 
the  advantages  of  the  shop  committee  plan 
which  appeal  to  the  workers  the  most  are: 

1.  It  makes   their  jobs  more  secure. 

2.  It  enables  them  to  have  a  voice  in  mat- 
ters which  concern  them. 

3o  Once  a  m^nth  they  can  meet  and  talk 
over  their  work  with  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany, on  a  fair  and  equal  basis. 

4.  What  they  say  and  do  in  these  meetings 
will  not  be  held  against  them. 

5.  Their  employers  recognize  them  as  hu- 
man beings,  not  parts  of  a  machine. 

A  Growing  Body   of  Home-Builders 

One  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial 
effects  of  the  shop-committee  plan  as  it  is 
being  operated  at  Bellingham  is  the  com- 
pany's home-building  program.  It  is  so  con- 
sidered by  the  men.  Under  ordinary  employ- 
ment conditions  lumber-mill  workers,  their 
jobs  insecure,  make  frequent  moves.  Some- 
times these  are  by  request,  at  others  because 
of  trouble  over  wages  or  working  conditions. 

Under  the  shop-committee  system  the  men 
feel  the  continuity  of  their  employment  de- 
pends only  upon  the  merit  of  their  work. 
As  a  result  they  consider  their  jobs  com- 
paratively safe.  For  that  reason  many  of 
them,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  are 
building  their  own  homes,  and,  as  taxpayers, 
are  assuming  their  full  responsibility  to  the 
community  as  citizens.  The  men,  the  com- 
pany, and  the  city  are  benefiting  from 
the  plan — the  management  getting  results 
through  having  a  steady  crew  of  men,  fa- 
miliar with  the  work. 

The  company  offers  aid  in  this  home- 
building  program,  in  several  different  and 
highly  effective  ways.  One  of  these  is  an 
arrangement  by  which  it  acts  as  a  trustee  for 
its  employees  in  the  organization  of  a  Thrift 
Club,  which  pays  the  men  6  per  cent,  on 
their  savings  as  against  4  per  cent,  given  by 
the  ordinary  financial  institution.  It  also 
sells  lumber  to  employees  at  a  liberal  reduc- 
tion  from   the  wholesale  price  at  the  mills, 


and  permits  the  men  to  pay  for  it  on  the 
installment  plan. 

"It  is  not  so  m^iny  years  ago,"  President 
Bloedel  said  later  in  Seattle,  "that  my  em- 
ployees consisted  of  only  a  handful  of  men. 
I  knew  them  all  well.  Most  of  them  I  called 
by  their  first  names,  and  they  called  me 
*J.  H.'  I  learned  then  that  the  workingman 
is  square  and  fair,  and  just  as  honest  and 
human  as  anyone  else.  To-day  I  have  every 
confidence  in  the  employees  of  this  company. 
I  believe  and  have  faith  in  them.  Further- 
more, it  is  my  conviction  that  more  than  90 
per  cent,  of  the  workingmen  in  this  country 
are  right.  When  employers  meet  the  men 
half  way,  with  truth  and  the  square  deal, 
most  of  our  labor  troubles  in  this  country 
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How  the  New  Era  Began 

But  let  us  start  at  the  beginning;  for  the 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  conditions 
at  the  Bloedel  Donovan  mills  was  not  sud- 
den. When  the  I.  W,  W.  made  their  in- 
fluence felt  in  the  Washington  lumber  coun- 
try, they  attacked  this  plant  first  because  of 
its  size  and  influence  Following  their  usual 
custom  the  radicals  "bored  from  within." 

The  I.  W.  W.,  of  course,  were  very  ac- 
tive in  the  plants,  and  the  better  class  of 
workmen,  having  at  that  time  no  means  of 
expressing  themselves,  took  the  course  of 
least  resistance  and  tacitly  permitted  the 
radical  element  in  the  Timber  Workers* 
Union  to  become  their  spokesmen.  It  was 
that  element  in  the  union  which  brought 
about  the  strike  in  Bellingham.  But  the 
I.  W.  W.  now  have  been  eliminated  from 
the  mills  Released  from  this  influence,  and 
given  a  voice  in  their  industrial  relations 
with  the  company,  the  good  men  have  shown 
their  real  worth  and  repudiated  outside 
leadership. 

When  the  mills  resumed  operations  after 
the  strike.  President  Bloedel  went  before 
the  men  and  made  a  little  speech.  One  can 
hear  snatches  of  that  talk  in  the  mills  yet. 
He  spoke  of  the  days  when  he  personally 
knew  each  man,  and  of  gradually  losing 
touch   through   growth. 

"I  don't  think  we  should  have  had  this 
strike,"  he  said,  "if  we  had  been  able  to  get 
together  and  talk  things  over  among  our- 
selves." He  asked  them  to  pick  a  committee 
of  ten,  or  any  other  number  they  preferred, 
to  represent  them — a  committee  with  whom 
the  management  could  meet,  talk  things  over, 
and  do  business. 
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The  shop-committee  plan  In  these  mills 
was  started  in  just  that  way.  In  its  early 
beginnings  the  plan  was  crude,  but  it  has 
been  developed,  piece  by  piece.  It  now  rep- 
resents something  like  real  industrial  democ- 
racy in  the  lumber  industry.  While  Presi- 
dent Bloedel  conceived  the  plan,  it  has  been 
the  foremen  and  the  employees  who  have 
improved  and  applied  it. 

Shop  Com?nittees  and  What  They  Do 

Under  this  plan,  the  mills  with  their  dif- 
ferent crafts  have  been  divided  into  zones. 
There  is  a  committeeman,  elected  by  the 
Australian  secret  ballot,  for  every  forty  men 
in  each  zone.  The  men  thus  chosen  consti- 
tute the  shop  committee  in  each  mill  or 
plant.  Their  officers  consist  of  a  chairman 
and  secretary.  The  committeemen  are  elected 
to  serve  one  year,  half  of  them  going  out  of 
office  every  six  months.  They  meet  once  a 
week  in  special  quarters  furnished  them  at 
the  plant.  Once  a  month  the  shop  commit- 
tees meet  with  three  executive  representa- 
tives of  the  management,  in  what  is  known 
as  a  council  meeting.  The  men  are  paid  half 
time  for  attendance  at  meetings. 

The  shop  committees  consider  wages, 
hours,  working  conditions,  and  numerous 
other  matters  that  figure  in  their  industrial 
relations  with  the  management.  Among 
these  are  sanitation,  safety  rules,  attendance, 
pay  days,  offenses,  coffee  houses,  individual 
wage  adjustments,  and  recreation. 

Under  this  shop-committee  plan,  when  an 
employee  has  a  grievance  he  first  takes  it  up 
with  the  foreman  of  his  department.  The 
foremen  in  these  mills,  to  stress  an  impor- 
t^mt  point,  are  under  strict  orders  promul- 
gated by  the  management,  carefully  and  ju- 
diciously to  consider  all  matters  brought  to 
their  attention  by  the  men  and  their  com- 
mittee representatives. 

If  the  employee  and  his  foremen  have  not 
settled  the  trouble  in  question  to  their  mu- 
tual satisfaction  the  former  may  bring  his 
grievance  to  the  shop  committeeman.  The 
two  call  on  the  foreman.  If  the  trouble  is 
not  ironed  out  at  this  meeting  (and  nine  out 
of  ten  grievances  are),  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  committeeman  to  report  the  circum- 
stances in  full  to  his  shop  committee  chair- 
man at  the  next  regular  meeting,  or  if  the 
matter  is  of  such  urgency  as  to  warrant  it, 
a  special  meeting  of  the  shop  committee  may 
be  called.  If  the  grievance  remains  after  con- 
sideration by  the  shop  committee,  it  is  taken 
to  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  joint  council. 


The  joint  council  considers  and  decides 
all  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  management 
or  by  the  shop  committees.  Its  decisions  be- 
come the  policy  of  the  management  and  are 
Incorporated  In  the  Standard  Practice  Rules 
for  guidance  of  the  executives  and  the  shop 
committees  In  the  administration  of  indus- 
trial relations  in  the  plants.  The  plan  fur- 
ther provides  that  when  the  joint  council 
cannot  agree,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the 
president  of  the  company.  If  this  fails,  the 
matter  is  settled  by  mutually  chosen  arbi- 
trators outside  the  mill.  Before  the  monthly 
joint  council  meetings,  the  shop  committees 
come  together  In  caucus  to  discuss  all  ques- 
tions to  be  referred  to  the  joint  council. 

The  Man  No  Longer  a  Machine 

Another  feature  is  that  the  company  in- 
vites and  encourages  constructive  suggestions 
or  criticisms  by  the  men,  looking  toward  bet- 
terment of  methods,  rules,  or  practices  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company  or  its  employees 
or  for  the  Improvement  of  harmony  In  their 
relations  with  each  other.  An  important 
condition  making  for  the  success  of  the  plan 
is  that  the  man  in  the  ranks  who  develops 
ability.  In  some  other  line  than  that  in  which 
he  is  working,  is  accorded  opportunity  for 
advancement. 

Membership  in  a  labor  union,  the  tenets 
of  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  is  no  bar  to  employment 
in  these  mills.  Union  and  non-union  men 
work  side  by  side  in  harmony.  Union  affili- 
ation is  given  no  consideration  for  or  against 
the   employment  or   record   of   an   employee. 

No  man  at  the  mills  Is  a  more  enthusiastic 
champion  of  the  virtues  of  the  shop  commit- 
tee plan  than  Superintendent  Flynn,  who  has 
been  with  this  company  seventeen  years. 

''The  only  way  to  make  a  success  of  the 
shop-committee  system,"  Flynn  said  one  day 
during  my  visit  at  the  mills,  "is  to  play  the 
game  straight  with  the  men.  No  lies,  no 
bunk  will  get  by.  Unless  the  employer  first 
has  the  will  to  treat  his  men  as  he  would  like 
to  be  treated  li. their  positions  were  reversed, 
this  plan  will  fail ;  for  your  working  man  is 
human  and  to-day  will  insist  upon  his  rights. 

''I  have  been  asked  many  times  during  the 
last  year  whether  under  the  shop-committee 
plan  the  men  do  not  seek  to  interfere  in  the 
administration  and  management  of  the  mills. 
They  do  not.  The}'"  concern  themselves  only 
with  their  industrial  relations  with  the  com- 
pany. For  the  rest — such  as  prices,  market- 
ing methods,   etc. — they  show  no  interest." 
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BY   FRANCIS    ARNOLD    COLLINS 


A  NATION-WIDE  movement  is  in 
progress  to  improve  the  hygiene  of 
schoolhouses  in  America  and  render  them 
efficient  health  agencies.  The  buildings 
which  to-day  house  some  twenty  million 
school  children  throughout  the  country  are 
frequently  a  public  menace.  Of  this  great 
army,  75  per  cent.,  or  about  fifteen  million 
children,  have  more  or  less  serious  physical 
defects,  in  part  the  result  of  their  school 
environment,  which  are  at  least  potentially 
detrimental  to  health. 

Disadvantages   of   Country  School   Children 

The  "little  red  schoolhouse"  has  long  en- 
joyed a  reputation  wholly  undeserved. 
Judged  by  modern  standards  of  hygiene  it  is 
probably  the  most  insanitary  type  of  building 
in  the  country  and  is  less  well  suited  to  its 
purpose  than  are  barns  or  stables  to  theirs. 
Most  of  the  alumni  of  the  250,000  rural 
schools  in  America  will  readily  recall  their 
stifling  rooms,  the  open  stoves,  the  single  tin 
dipper  used  in  common  and  the  primitive 
sanitary  arrangements.  Under  such  condi- 
tions epidemics  of  colds,  measles,  mumps  and 
more  serious  disorders  alinost  invariably  fol- 
lowed the  appearance  of  a  single  case  of  one 
or  other  of  these  maladies. 

Recent  surveys  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
country  children  of  America  are  less  healthy 
than  city  children.  The  general  vitality  is 
lower  and  the  death  rate  is  higher  in  the 
remote  country  districts  than  in  the  crowded 
tenement  areas  of  New  York  City,  where 
school  conditions,  to  say  the  least,  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  It  has  been  found  that  20  per 
cent.,  or  five  million  school  children,  suffer 
from  eye  troubles  and  that  5  per  cent.,  or  one 
million,  have  lung  trouble  which  more  or  less 
seriously  threaten  tuberculosis,  rendering 
them  a  danger  to  others. 

In  a  recent  report  gathered  from  thou- 
sands of  teachers  throughout  the  country  66 
per  cent,  reported  insanitary  conditions  in 
their  schools,  46  per  cent,  reported  defective 
ventilation,  41  per  cent,  insufficient  toilet 
facilities,  and  28  per  cent,  reported  that  the 
drinking  water  was  not  dispensed  in  a  sani- 
tary way. 
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Pleasuring  School-Room  Light 
The  scope  of  the  present  movement  to 
better  health  conditions  will  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  most  laymen.  The  conditions  of 
schoolhouses  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
searching  scientific  examinations,  or  educa- 
tional surveys,  as  they  are  termed,  which  are 
comparable  to  a  diagnosis  made  by  physicians 
or  surgeons  called  in  for  consultation  in 
critical  cases.  The  tests  are  conducted  with 
the  accuracy  of  laboratory  experiments. 
Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  The  care  with 
which  these  surve5^s  are  conducted  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  methods  employed  in 
measuring  the  light  and  ventilation  of  school- 
rooms. The  instruments  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustrations  are  employed  by 
Teachers  College,  New  York,  in  surveys 
made  throughout  the  United  States.  This 
institution  readily  leads  the  country  in  the 
work  of  improving  school  conditions  and 
standardizing  health  requirements.  The  in- 
fluence of  such  surveys  extends  to  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  since  Teachers  College 
supplies  one  in  seven  of  all  the  trained 
teachers  of  the  country  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  heads  of  high  schools  and  colleges. 

The  amount  of  light  on  any  school  desk 
and  the  degree  of  reflection  is  measured  in  a 
few  seconds  by  an  ingenious  instrument 
known  as  "the  illuminator"  or  "photometer." 
The  unit  of  measure  in  these  tests  is  a  foot- 
candle  or  the  light  of  a  standardized  candle, 
at  a  distance  of  one  foot.  The  lighting  of 
every  desk  in  the  school-room  should  be  equal 
to  nine  foot-candles.  If  the  light  goes  too 
much  above  this,  there  is  a  glare  which  is 
exaggerated  by  the  polished  desks  and  black- 
boards, which  strains  or  seriously  injures  the 
eye.  If  the  light  is  not  properly  distributed, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  -there  are  cross  lights 
and  deep  shadows  in  the  corners  of  the  room. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  good 
light  distribution  except  with  shades  which 
rise  from  the  bottom  and  from  the  middle 
of  the  window.  The  surveys  show  that  many 
desks  receive  only  one  foot  candle  of  light — 
in  other  words,  many  children  are  obliged  to 
work  with  a  light  equal  to  that  of  a  single 
candle    a    foot    away    from    the    desk.       In 
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measuring  the  light,  a  white  disc  is  laid  on 
the  desk  and  observed  through  a  telescopic 
device,  electrically  connected  with  a  delicate 
measuring  instrument.  The  tube  which  is 
held  above  the  desk  contains  a  small  disc 
lighted  by  one  foot  candle,  which  is  thus 
compared  to  the  light  reflected  from  the 
disc  on  the  desk.  The  sliding  barrel  is  ad- 
justed until  the  two  discs  are  equal,  when  the 
relation  between  them  is  automatically  in- 
dicated upon  the  dial. 

To  assure  abundance  of  light  in  the  school- 
room even  on  the  darkest  days,  the  area  of 
glass  in  the  window  should  be  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-fourth  the  room's  floor  space. 
The  best  plan,  it  is  found,  is  to  have  the 
light  come  only  from  the  left  side  and  from 
the  longer  dimension  of  the  room.  In  de- 
signing school-rooms,  windows  may  be  placed 
at  the  rear  as  well  as  on  the  left  side,  but  the 
sills  of  the  rear  windows  should  be  at  least 
seven  feet  above  the  floor.  Windows  may 
be  introduced  on  the  right  side  of  the  room 
at  the  same  height  to  afford  cross  ventilation, 
but  they  should  be  heavily  shaded  and  not 
used  for  lighting. 

All  windows  should  be  protected  by  sep- 
arate shades  both  at  the  top  and  bottom,  the 
upper  shades  being  translucent  in  order  that 
the  light  on  sunny  days  may  be  properly 
tempered. 

The  best  light  effects  are  obtained  by 
facing  the  schoolhouse  so  that  direct  sun- 
light will  enter  the  class-room  usually  by 
having  the  windows  open  east  or  west.  The 
most  effective  colors  as  regards  light  values 
have  been  found  to  be  white  or  light  green 
for  the  ceilings  and  light  gray  or  green  for 
the  walls.  The  blackboards  should  of  course 
be  black,  but  not  glossy.  No  trees  or  shrub- 
bery should  be  placed  so  near  the  school- 
house  as  to  interfere  with  the  light  or  ven- 
tilation. 

The  Air  of  the  Class-Room 

To  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  class- 
room a  surprising  variety  of  ills  are  trace- 
able. Some  class-rooms  are  found  to  be  ac- 
tually drier  at  the  end  of  the  school  season 
than  the  Sahara  Desert.  In  the  surveys,  tests 
are  made  with  a  delicate  wet  and  dry  ther- 
mometer which  consists  of  a  double  tube.  A 
wet  cloth  is  wrapped  around  the  mercury  of 
one  and  the  instrument  is  swung  rapidly  to 
increase  the  evaporation.  The  range  in  de- 
gree of  moisture  in  the  school-rooms  under 
observation  varies  from  10°  to  over  60°.  In 
the   best   school-rooms   the   dryness   is   over- 
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PHOTOMETER  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  DEGREE  OF 
LIGHT   ON    pupils'    DESKS  ^ 

come  by  adding  moisture  to  the  air  by  intro- 
ducing water  through  steam  vapor,  or  by 
introducing  water  just  in  front  of  the  fan 
that  forces  fresh  air  into  the  class-room.  The 
school  may  require  from  three  to  four  barrels 
of  water  a  day,  introduced  in  this  manner. 
A  crude  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to 
moisten  the  air  by  placing  a  pan  of  water 
on  the  school  stove,  which  is  about  as  effec- 
tive as  attempting  to  put  out  a  fire  with  a 
tin  cup. 

The  stove  in  rural  school-rooms,  which  is 
usually  un  jacketed,  frequently  heats  the 
center  of  a  tightly  sealed  room  to  a  tempera- 
ture in  the  eighties,  while  the  corners  are  30° 
cooler.  The  overheated  air  is  of  course 
breathed  over  and  over  again  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  According  to  the 
minimum  standards  of  sanitation  'the  tem- 
perature of  the  school-room  in  cold  weather 
should  be  kept  between  60°  and  68°.  Ven- 
tilation should  be  supplied  through  open 
windows  in  mild  weather  and  in  cold  weather 
through  window  boards  oi'  special  inlets  and 
exits.  The  position  of  the  intake  is  often 
such  as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  pupils. 
Several  cases  have  been  found  where  the 
intake  opened  on  the  yards  of  livery  stables. 

The  amount  of  air  entering  a  school-room 
is  measured  by  means  of  a  delicately  balanced 
fan  adjusted  to  a  dial.     The  measurement  is 

1  Photographs  by  permission  of  Teachers'  College. 
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WET  OR  DRY  BULB  THERMOMETER  ( SLING  PSYCHROM- 
ETER)    which   indicates  the  degree  of   MOISTURE 

made  by  calculating  the  speed  of  the  fan  in 
connection  with  the  size  of  the  intake  through 
which  the  air  is  admitted. 

Sajiitary   Equipment 

The  furniture  of  the  school-room,  the 
books  and  other  materials  for  instruction  are 
often  far  from  being  sanitar}'.  The  new 
requirements  insist,  besides,  on  these  articles 
being  sufficiently  attractive  to  arouse  response 
from  the  pupils.  School  desks  and  seats 
should  be  separate  and  adjusted  to  the  size 
and  needs  of  growing  children  at  least  twice 
a  year.  A  separate  seat  and  desk  which  is 
readily  adjustable  should  be  supplied  for 
each  pupil.  The  investigations  of  thousands 
of  schools,  especially  in  the  rural  districts, 
show  that  the  class-rooms  are  frequently  very 
defective  in  these  respects. 

One  of  the  minimum  health  requirements 
of  modern  schools  is  that  they  have  sanitary 
drinking  fountains  conveniently  placed.  A 
sanitary  fountain  is  assured  by  having  run- 
ning water.  The  position  of  the  school- 
house,  both  cit>^  and  country,  is  usually  bad. 
The  sanitary  requirements  demand  that  it 
be  located  in  as  healthful  a  place  as  can  be 
found  in  the  vicinity.  Noise  and  other  ob- 
jectionable factors  should  be  eliminated. 
The  ground  should  be  well  drained,  and 
whenever    possible    the    school    should    have 


trees  and  shrubber}^  and  be  surrounded  by  a 
garden  or  experimental  farm.  Rocky  and 
clay  soil  should  be  avoided. 

The  investigations  showed  that  the  aver- 
age country  school  with  unlimited  ground  to 
utilize  has  usually  less  plaj^ground  space  than 
the  city  school.  The  playground  properly 
equipped  is  now  recognized  as  a  necessity  and 
not  a  luxury. 

Frequent  Health  Examinations 

To  maintain  a  high  standard  of  health 
in  the  schools  each  child  should  have  a 
rigid  health  examination  at  least  once  a 
year.  In  the  case  of  children  who  need 
special  attention,  the  observation  should  be 
more  frequent.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
by  having  all  such  examinations  supervised 
by  regularly  appointed  school  physicians. 
Each  State  should  have  a  State  Health  In- 
spector of  Schools.  The  teachers  may  con- 
duct the  routine  tests  of  vision  and  hearing, 
when  their  personal  knowledge  of  pupils  will 
prove  valuable.  The  methods  of  examina- 
tion have  been  standardized  and  simplified. 
The  same  health  examinations  can  be  con- 
ducted by  the  school  nurses  and  their  assist- 
ants. A  health  as  well  as  a  scholarship 
record  is  kept  of  every^  child  throughout  his 
school  career,  which  becomes  a  part  of  his 
school  record. 


ANEMOMETER  FOR   MEASURING   AMOUNT  OF   AIR 
ENTERING  A   ROOM 


STORIES  OF  ROOSEVELT 


THE  recurrence  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
birthday  anniversary  (October  27th) 
reminds  us  of  the  widespread  and  deeply  sig- 
nificant observance  of  "Roosevelt  Week"  in 
October,  1919,  as  described  by  Mr.  Her- 
mann Hagedorn  in  this  Review  at  the  time. 
The  date  has  become  familiar  to  thousands 
of  school  children  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  pass  without 
due  recognition. 

Anecdotes  about  Roosevelt  are  abundant 
and  comparatively  few  of  them  have  ever 
found  a  place  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 
It  has  seemed  fitting,  however,  apropos  of  the 
approaching  anniversary  occasion,  to  repro- 
duce at  this  tyne  a  few  characteristic  utter- 
ances of  the  leader  who  appealed  so  power- 
fully, by  word  and  deed,  to  the  finer  instincts 
of  his  generation.  For  such  material  we 
naturally  turn  to  one  of  the  most  popular 
among  the  Roosevelt  biographies  that  have 
appeared  since  his  death — the  one  written  by 
his  long-time  associate  and  close  personal 
friend.  Dr.  Ferdinand  C.  Iglehart.^ 

It  was  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Police 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City  that  Dr. 
Iglehart's  acquaintance  with  him  began.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1895  New  York  was 
greatly  excited  over  Commissioner  Roose- 
velt's rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  restrict- 
ing Sunday  liquor-selling.  In  his  expressions 
at  that  time  on  the  subject  of  law  enforce- 
ment public  officials  of  the  present  day  might 
read  a  useful  lesson.  Under  date  of  July  2, 
1895,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Iglehart: 

"As  I  told  you,  it  is  with  me  simply  a  question 
of  observing  my  oath  of  office.  Nothing  that 
either  the  saloonkeepers  or  the  politicians  say 
will    alter   in    any   degree   my   position." 

Many  years  later,  after  he  had  become 
President,  he  was  walking  one  Sunday  with 
Dr.  Iglehart  from  the  Washington  church 
that  he  had  attended  to  the  White  House. 
The  subject  of  law  enforcement  in  its  broad- 
er aspects  was  again  under  discussion.  He 
said  to  Dr.   Iglehart: 

"I  am  engaged  in  one  of  the  greatest  moral  con- 
flicts   o^    the    age — that    of    colossal    lawless    cor- 


porations against  the  Government.  I  am  not 
fighting  rich  men.  Was  I  not  raised  among  the 
rich?  Did  I  not  inherit  money?  I  know  what 
a  blessing  wealth  is,  honestly  secured  and 
wisely  dispensed.  I  am  fighting  the  institutions 
that  have  grown  enormously  rich  by  fraud;  that 
have  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor  and  have  for 
years  shown  such  sullen  contempt  for  the  laws 
governing  them. 

My  chief  desire  now  is  that  God  will  let  me 
live  long  enough  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
rich  and  powerful  must  obey  the  law  as  well  as 
the  poor  and  feeble — not  any  belter  nor  any 
worse,  but  just  the  same." 

Another  side  of  Roosevelt's  character  is 
illustrated  by  an  incident  witnessed  by  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw,  while  a  guest  at  the  White 
House: 

"I  once  saw  him  come  down  the  main  stair- 
way to  greet  a  distinguished  Archbishop  who  was 
to  be  a  luncheon  guest.  A  small  dog  had  arrived 
that  morning  from  Oyster  Bay  and  had  not  yet 
seen  the  head  of  the  family.  The  joy  of  the 
little  animal  was  so  overwhelming  as  his  master 


^Theodore  Roosevelt:  The  Man  As  I  Knew  Him.  By 
Ferdinand  C.  Iglehart.  Christian  Herald  Publishing 
Company.     A.  L.  Burt  Co.     400  pp.     111. 


THE    HOUSE    ON    TWENTIETH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 

CITY,   IN   WHICH    THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  WAS   BORN 

(The  Woman's  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  is  rais- 
ing a  fund  of  $1,000,000  for  the  purchase  and  restoration 
of  the  Roosevelt  birthplace,  for  many  years  devoted  to 
business  purposes) 
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came  down  the  stairs  that,  forgetting  everything, 
the  President  was  on  the  floor  with  the  dog  while 
the  Archbishop  stood  at  attention  eight  or  ten 
feet  away.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  himself  again 
as  President  in  fifteen  seconds,  and  the  Archbishop 
enjoj'ed  and  perfectly  understood  the  boyishness 
of  the  nation's  head." 

Among  the  most  interesting  passages  in 
Dr.  Iglehart's  book  are  those  relating  to  the 
home  life  of  the  Roosevelts  at  Oyster  Bay. 
In  closing  an  account  of  one  of  the  famous 
Christmas-tree  celebrations  at  the  'Xittle 
Cove  School"  Dr.  Iglehart  says: 

After  the  exercises  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  the 
presents  off  the  tree  one  by  one  with  his  own 
hands  and  had  the  child  whose  name  was  called 
come  forward  and  receive  it,  and  he  usually 
made  some  delightful  or  funny  remark  about  the 
present  that  was  given.  For  instance,  he  would 
use  some  baseball  phrase  when  he  handed  a  boy 
a  ball  and  bat,  and  would  have 
some  sweet  little  words  to  say 
when  he  gave  a  dolly  to  a 
little  girl.  Little  Margaret  Mar- 
tin, aged  five  years,  came  for- 
ward for  her  present  and  Santa 
Claus  took  her  up  with  a  hand 
under  each  shoulder,  and  holding 
her  up,  said  "I  want  everybody  in 
the  house  to  see  the  sweet  little 
girl  who  made  such  a  pretty 
speech  to-day."  When  a  boy 
came  up  for  his  present  he  gave 
him  a  flashlight,  saying,  "This 
reminds  me  of  my  trip  to  South 
America,  when  I  had  to  get  up 
in  the  night  with  my  flashlight 
to  see  if  there  were  any  snakes 
under  the  bed." 

The  child  of  a  poor  woman 
living  in  Oyster  Bay  was  af- 


flicted with  a  deformed  foot.  As  soon  as  the 
matter  had  been  brought  to  his  attention, 
says  Dr.  Iglehart, 

the  Colonel  immediately  sent  his  daughter  Ethel 
down  to  the  house  to  see  the  child  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  the  mother.  Miss  Ethel  re- 
ported the  facts  to  her  father,  who  told  her  to 
take  the  child  down  to  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  in 
New  York,  to  have  the  foot  operated  upon,  say- 
ing he  would  pay  the  bill.  She  did  so,  and  it 
so  chanced  that  one  of  the  surgeons  attending  the 
child  was  Dr.  Richard  Derby,  up  to  that  time 
unknown  to  Miss  Ethel.  The  rest  of  the  story 
speaks  for  itself,  in  a  fortunate  marriage  and 
happy  family.  The  boy  was  cured  and  went  out 
into  life  without  a   handicap. 

Dr.  Iglehart's  book  gives  documentary  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
favored  the  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  In  a  letter  written  on  the  day 
after  Congress  had  adopted 
the  Amendment  by  a  decisive 
vote  he  said: 


"My  Dear  Mr.  Iglehart:  I 
thank  you  for  your  book  and  ap- 
preciate your  sending  it  to  me, 
and  I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  what  has  happened  in  Con- 
gress and  the  success  that  is 
crowning  your  long  fight  against 
alcoholism. 

"The  American  saloon  has  been 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  ele- 
ments in  American  social,  politi- 
cal and  industrial  life.  No  man^ 
has  warred  more  valiantly 
against  it  than  you  have,  and  I 
am  glad  that  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  stand  with  you  in 
the   contest." 


©  Lilchfleld  &  Bogers 


PROPOSED  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  AT  OYSTER  BAY 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 


HARDING,  TAFT  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF 

NATIONS 


KNOWN  as  an  early  and  earnest  advo- 
cate of  the  League  of  Nations,  former 
President  William  Howard  Taft  represents 
an  important  group  of  Republicans  whose 
attitude  towards  the  views  of  Senator 
Harding  on  America's  participation  in  the 
League  are  of  great  public  interest.  Mr. 
Taft  has  contributed  to  the  Public  Ledger, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  frank  discussion  of 
Senator  Harding's  position  on  this  matter. 
He  declares  that  Mr.  Harding's  address  of 
August  28th  ''gives  real  ground  for  hope 
that  he  will  lead  the  country  into  the 
League,  amended  to  meet  the  chief  Republi- 
can reservations  and  further  amended  to 
secure  an  international  court  to  decide 
justiciable   disputes  between   nations." 

As  to  Senator  Harding's  criticism  of  the 
present  League  as  a  failure  because  it  has 
not  met  the  test  of  the  Russo-Polish  war, 
Mr.  Taft  finds  ground  for  dissent  in  the 
fact  that  Poland  began  an  offensive  war 
against  Russia  without  submitting  any 
question  to  the  League,  and  thereby  sacri- 
ficed her  rights  to  rely  on  the  guarantee  of 
Article  X. 

'  This  criticism,  however,  makes  it  clear 
to  Mr.  Taft  that  Senator  Harding's  chief 
attack  upon  the  League  is  a  denunciation  of 
Article  X,  since  that  is  the  only  part  of  the 
Covenant  which  imposes  any  obligation  on 
any  members  of  the  League  to  preserve  the 
territory  or  independence  of  other  members. 

Senator  Harding's  other  criticism  of  the 
League  is  directed  against  the  enforced  sub- 
mission of  justiciable  disputes  between  na- 
tions to  the  Council  or  Assembly  for  a  de- 
cision and  recommendation  of  settlement. 
Mr.  Taft  freely  admits  that  many  of  the 
strongest  friends  of  the  League  have 
thought  that  this  feature  should  be 
amended.  He  recalls  the  fact  that  the 
plans  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  of 


General  Smuts  and  of  the  English  Com- 
mission contained  a  court  to  decide  jus- 
ticiable questions.  President  Wilson,  hcv/- 
ever,  objected  to  an  obligatory  court.  So 
in  the  present  League  there  is  a  provision 
for  a  court,  but  its  jurisdiction  when  or- 
ganized is  made  to  depend  upon  the  consent 
of  the  parties.  The  Root-Phillimore  Com- 
mission has  presented  a  plan  for  the  or- 
ganization of  this  court.  In  Mr.  Taft's 
opinion  the  League  organization  should  be 
amended  in  this  particular. 

While  Senator  Harding  prefers  the 
Hague  Tribunal  as  the  proper  court,  Mr. 
Taft  points  out  that  the  Root-Phillimore 
court  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  that 
Mr.  Harding  has  in  mind  than  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  Mr.  Harding  wishes  *'to  put 
teeth  into  the  court,"  and  this  may  be  done 
far  more  easily  in  the  case  of  the  Root- 
Phillimore  plan  than  in  that  of  The  Hague, 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Harding  wishes  to 
confer  on  the  court  power  which  the  League 
will  uphold  to  compel  nations  to  submit 
their  justiciable  differences  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion and  to  abide  by  its  judgments.  Mr. 
Taft  shows  that  this  is  precisely  the  aim  of 
the  League  court: 

The  present  League  of  Nations  secures  sub- 
mission to  thvj  league  council  or  assembly  to  hear 
and  recommend  a  settlement  of  all  disputes  by  a 
covenant  of  every  nation  not  to  begin  war  before 
submission  or  until  three  months  after  a  decision, 
and  not  then  if  the  decision  is  complied  with. 
The  covenant  is  enforced  by  a  universal  boycott 
by  all  the  members  of  the  league  against  any 
nation  breaking  its  covenant.  At  the  same  time 
any  nation  interested  in  enforcement  of  the  de- 
cision may  then  begin  war  for  the  purpose  against 
the  defaulting  nation.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that 
Mr.    Harding  would   wish   more   teeth   than   this. 

Mr.  Taft  further  shows  that  the  Root- 
Phillimore  provision  has  a  great  advantage 
over   the   Hague  Tribunal,   in   that   ft   fur- 
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nishes  a  practical  plan  for  a  permanent 
court  of  constantly  serving  judges,  which  is 
satisfactory  to  the  smaller  nations.  The  ob- 
jection of  the  smaller  nations,  says  Mr. 
Taft,  has  heretofore  wrecked  any  plans  for 
such  a  permanent  court.  The  Hague 
Tribunal,  with  its  purely  voluntary  juris- 
diction and  voluntary  selection  of  judges, 
contains  no  solution  of  the  difficulty,  in  Mr. 
Taft's  opinion. 

Mr.  Taft  proceeds  to  show  that  Senator 
Harding  practically  insists  on  a  non-judicial 
conference  to  decide  non-justiciable  ques- 
tions. This  is  just  what  the  League  brings 
about  through  the  submission  of  such  ques- 
tions to  the  Council  or  the  Assembly.  Mr. 
Harding  says: 

I  believe  humanity  would  welcome  the  creation 
of  an  international  association  for  conference  and 
a  world  court  whose  verdict  upon  justiciable 
questions  this  country,  in  common  with  all  na- 
tions, would  be  both  willing  and  able  to  uphold. 
The  decisions  of  such  a  court  or  the  recommen- 
dations of  such  a  conference  would  be  accepted 
without  sacrificing  on  our  part  or  asking  any 
other  power  to  sacrifice  one  iota  of  its  nationality. 

Assent  to  this  proposition,  according  to 
Mr.  Taft,  means  our  entrance  into  the 
League.  Since  Mr.  Harding  has  declared 
that  he  has  no  expectation  of  finding  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  negotiate  a  sepa- 
rate treaty  with  Germany,  it  seems  obvious 
to  Mr.  Taft  that  he  must  look  to  the 
Treaty   of   Versailles    for   those   rights    and 


privileges,  and  he  can  only  secure  them  by 
becoming  a  party  to  the  Treaty. 

We  have  a  right  to  infer  from  what  Mr.  Hard- 
ing says,  therefore,  that  he  proposes  ta  approach 
the  principal  and  Allied  associate  powers — Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  now  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations — and  to  ask  them  to 
amend  the  league  by  striking  out  or  modifying 
Article  X,  by  otherwise  qualifying  its  provisions 
to  give  general  effect  to  the  other  chief  Repub- 
lican reservations,  and  by  providing  an  obligatory 
international  court  of  the  Root-Phillimore  type  to 
settle  justiciable  disputes,  and  to  leave  other  dif- 
ferences between  nations  to  recommendations  of 
settlement  by  conference  or  council.  Thus  he 
would  amend  the  league  to  meet  the  criticisms 
which   he   directs   against  it. 

There  is  full  power  in  the  league  to  make  these 
amendments,  and  the  making  of  them  does  not 
need  the  consent  of  Germany,  because  power  to 
amend  without  her  consent  is  expressly  reserved. 
If  he  succeeds  in  negotiating  such  changes  in  the 
league,  then  he  can  submit  the  treaty,  as  modi- 
fied in  its  league  features,  to  the  Senate  for  its 
ratification,  and  when  so  ratified  Germany  will 
be  bound  to  render  to  us  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges stipulated  in  the  treaty. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Taft  suggests  that  if 
Senator  Harding  finds  this  plan  imprac- 
ticable he  has  still  the  opportunity  to  join 
the  League  with  the  Republican  reserva- 
tions and  secure  the  judicial  changes  by 
amendment  after  we  enter  the  League.  Mr. 
Taft  thinks  we  are  justified  in  inferring 
that  Mr.  Harding  would  follow  this  course 
by  what  he  says  about  his  previous  votes  in 
the  Senate. 


THE  LEAGUE  AS  A  "GOING  CONCERN" 


IF  the  unsigned  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  Correspondant  (Paris)  for  August 
10  is  not  from  the  hand  of  General  Sir  Eric 
Drummond,  permanent  secretary  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  writer  must  have 
been  in  Sir  Eric's  full  confidence  with  access 
to  every  drawer  of  his  desk.  Certain 
French  newspapers,  like  some  of  our  own, 
have  the  habit  of  announcing  from  time  to 
time  that  the  League  is  dead.  From  the  be- 
ginning there  has  been  much  skepticism  as  to 
its  effectiveness,  and  quite  as  much  ignorance 
of  its  activities,  along  with  the  suspicion  that 
its  officials  are  "liberally  paid  to  keep  their 
arms  folded  all  day."  The  present  article 
should  be  decisive  testimony  as  to  that. 

Like  all  great  and  lasting  institutions,  the 
League  existed  long  beforehand  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  peoples.     As  long  ago  the 


needs  of  trade  brought  together  the  Lom- 
bard cities  and  the  Hanseatic  League,  so 
again  international  commerce  and  countless 
other  interlinkings  had,  before  1914,  made 
generally  felt  the  need  for  a  worldwide  or- 
ganzation.  Roosevelt's  speech  on  the  future 
of  the  League  Tribunal  foreshadowed  the 
speedy  rise  of  a  centralized  world-state  with 
powers  far  more  drastic  than  were  ever  once 
suggested  at  Paris;  including  a  ''police  force" 
sufficient  to  part,  and  even  to  crush,  any 
pair  of  combative  nations.  So,  if  all  the 
formal  results  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
should  vanish,  the  morrow  would  bring  a 
new  attempt  to  meet  the  supreme  need  of 
mankind. 

Conservative  men,  politicians,  diploma- 
tists, the  bureaucracies  that  so  largely  form 
the    permanent    government   of   every   state, 
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would  never  have  approved  the  creation  of 
the  League  if  Mr.  Wilson  had  not  so  per- 
sistently voiced  the  long-felt  cravings  of  the 
peoples  and  finally  forced  the  covenant  into 
the  place  of  honor  within  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  itself.  Otherwise  its  birth  would  have 
been  delayed — perhaps  until  the  end  of  an- 
other yet  more  disastrous  World  War. 

The  absence  of  our  own  country  from  its 
councils  has  been  the  greatest  blow  the 
League  has  suffered.  This  loss  has  pro- 
foundly modified,  in  some  directions  almost 
crippled,  the  activities  of  the  World  League. 
It  is  struggling  not  for  worldwide  control 
and  order,  but  for  its  own  existence  and  pro- 
visional development,  until  the  American 
nation  shall  see  aright  its  own  highest  and 
even  vital  concern. 

The  stabilizing  of  commerce,  the  restora- 
tion of  normal  economic  conditions,  must 
come  before  America  can  buy  and  sell  abroad 
— as  she  must;  and  Europe,  even  if  consid- 
ered alone,  can  be  set  in  order  only  by  a 
World  League.  That  truth,  driven  home 
already  by  America's  languishing  export 
trade,  must  soon  end  the  ''boycott." 

Meantime,  since  there  must  be  some  ma- 
terial support,  the  League  is  forced  to  lean 
all  too  heavily  on  the  imperfect  and  preca- 
rious unity  in  action  of  England  and  France. 
Then,  too,  problems  not  now  soluble  at  all 
are  laid  on  the  League's  shoulders  by  clever 
national  politicians — to  its  further  discredit 
through  inevitable  failure. 

So  the  ''Supreme  Council"  (of  two  or 
three  prime  ministers)  has  lived  too  long,  the 
Executive  Council  has  not  won  its  proper 
prestige,  the  permanent  secretaries  must 
work,  in  comparative  obscurity,  under  Inter- 
Allied  rather  than  world  control.  The  de- 
fection of  the  United  States,  then,  while  it 
has  not  killed  the  League,  has  compelled  a 
temporary  renunciation  of  its  largest  hopes 
and  plans.  But  much  that  was  essential  it 
has  already  accomplished.  The  League  has 
proved  itself  indispensable.  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, to-day  stifle  a  war  that  is  already 
breaking  out,  though  it  can  remove  causes 
for  numberless  future  wars  in  four  ways: 
(1)  by  making  peace  possible;  (2)  by  assur- 
ing its  continuance;  (3)  by  making  the  en- 
tire covenant  flexible  enough  to  meet  ever 
new  and  unforeseen  needs;  (4)  lastly,  and 
chiefly,  by  organizing  the  world  for  the  tasks 
of  peace. 

( 1 )  The  League  alone  made  any  agree- 
ment on  a  treaty  possible.  As  to  the  mili- 
tary safeguards  on  the  Rhine,  as  to  Dalma- 


tia,  as  to  Danzig,  for  instance,  harmony,  or 
even  patched-up  temporary  compromise, 
among  states  that  were  to  be  presently  left 
singly  to  their  self-defense  was  impossible  of 
attainment.  Even  now,  without  the  United 
States,  any  agreement  about  Armenia,  Al- 
bania, and  so  forth,  appears  all  but  hopeless. 

(2)  The  Sarre  Valley  is  actually  gov- 
erned by  the  League,  and  so  well  that  the 
conterminous  regions  are  petitioning  to  be 
annexed  to  it.  With  our  aid,  the  German 
colonies,  the  lands  east  of  Poland,  etc.,  might 
have  become  at  least  real  mandatories,  not 
prizes  for  conquest. 

(3)  Hard-and-fast  treaties,  unchangeable 
in  their  terms,  though  they  had  become  im- 
possible, have  been  the  direct  cause  of  num- 
berless wars.  The  League  offers  the  means 
for  calm  discussion  as  continuous  as  the 
processes  of  change  itself.  The  new  states 
of  Middle  Europe  have  every  one  a  fringe 
and  admixture  of  unwilling  aliens ;  and 
every  one  of  them,  also,  leaves  some  of  its 
own  nationals  under  foreign  rule.  All  their 
present  borders  are  open  to  correction.  In 
some  regions,  such  as  Upper  Silesia  and  Hol- 
stein,  no  temporary  decision,  even,  seems  now 
possible.  But  only  a  World  League  can 
hold  these  questions  open  for  future  events 
to  settle. 

(4)  Above  all,  the  need  of  world  organi- 
zation for  peaceful  intercourse  was  the  su- 
preme necessity  which  really  produced  the 
League.  Railways  and  all  rights  of  transit 
and  transportation  of  goods,  commercial 
laws,  financial  regulations,  have  heretofore 
been  selfishly  national  only.  Few  even  knew 
their  neighbor's  needs;  none  regarded  them. 
Hence  infinite  waste  and  loss  for  all.  To 
make  peace  profitable  is  the  best  preventive 
of  war.  If  secret  economic  treaties  come  to 
an  end,  if  each  nation  will  grant  full  free- 
dom of  transit,  and  will  trade  with  all  others 
on  impartial  terms,  no  actual  attempt  to  reg- 
ulate traffic  to  suit  the  acute  needs  of  the 
several  nations  seems  desirable.  If  an  in- 
ternational coinage,  such  as  has  been  so  ben- 
eficent for  the  "Latin  League,"  is  not  now 
attainable,  at  least  the  rates  of  exchange,  if 
duly  studied  by  impartial  experts,  can  be 
made  more  stable  and  just  than  now,  when 
they  in  many  cases  are  prohibitive  of  all  safe 
or  profitable  trade. 

Very  interesting  and  largely  new  are  the 
details  as  to  the  action  of  the  special  bureaus 
of  the  League,  each,  of  course,  in  expert 
hands.  The  hygienic  work,  for  example,  to 
prevent  plagues  and  pestilence,   reminds   an 
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American  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
its  international  activities.  A  special  Infor- 
mation Section  keeps  the  League  in  touch 
with  the  public.  The  judicial  section  has 
for  one  large  work  the  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  itself,  whose  hasty  French  and  Eng- 
lish texts  have  equal  authority,  but  often  dif- 
fer hopelessly.  Here  a  Hollander  of  hearty 
pro-Ally  sentiments  is  at  the  head,  but  it  Is 
known  that  Mr.  Root  is  not  the  only  Amer- 
ican specialist  already  in  the  League's  service. 
Again,  a  Norwegian  heads  the  commission 
that  rules  In  the  Sarre  Valley  and  at  Danzig, 
and  protects  the  alien  minorities  in  all  lands. 
The  Statistical  Section  is  as  yet  dependent 
on  Information  supplied  to  it  by  the  na- 
tionals for  each  country,  but  the  staff  of  im- 
partial experts  now  being  assembled  can  be 
of  unlimited  service  to  all. 

Most  advanced,  In  certain  regards,  is  the 
task  of  the  Labor  Section,  because  the  inter- 


national conventions  and  agreements  of  the 
labor  organizations  are  far  in  advance  of  any 
such  movements  by  other  classes  of  citizens. 
In  a  sense,  their  activity  seems  that  of  a  pio- 
neer for  the  League  itself.  In  particular,  at 
the  Washington  Labor  Conference  of  1919, 
Austria  and  Germany  were  admitted  to  full 
participation.  Similar  action  by  the  League 
itsef  Is  regarded  by  the  writer  as  urgently 
necessary,  though  he  recognizes,  no  less,  the 
fact  that  public  opinion  in  France  would  not 
tolerate  even  the  thought  of  it. 

This  last  passage  especially  confirms  the 
impression  that  this  Instructive  and  construc- 
tive paper  was  not  written  by  a  Frenchman. 
Every  serious  student  of  contemporary  his- 
tory will  find  the  entire  discussion  indispen- 
sable. Truly  patriotic  and  philanthropic 
Americans  may  well  ponder,  also,  its  appli- 
cation to  our  own  national  and  personal  sins 
of  omission  and  commission. 


DOES  GERMANY  MEAN  PEACE? 


IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  (London),  Mr. 
J.  Ellis  Baker  publishes  certain  reflections 
on  the  Spa  meeting  under  the  heading: 
''Will  Germany  keep  the  peace?"  Although 
he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  answer  this 
question  directly  in  the  negative,  he  reminds 
us  of  the  historical  fact  that  since  the  earliest 
ages  Gauls  and  Teutons,  French  and  Ger- 
mans, have  been  fighting  for  superiority  and 
for  the  possession  of  the  Rhine  Valley,  and 
''every  defeat  was  in  due  course  followed  by 
a  war  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the 
vanquished."  Then,  there  is  little  hope  that 
the  essentially  warlike  character  of  the  Ger- 
mans will  change  overnight. 

The  average  German  is  at  least  as  much 
Interested  In  military  affairs  and  in  war  as 
the  average  Englishman  is  In  sports  and 
politics. 

He  admits  that  at  the  moment  the  Ger- 
man people  in  general  are  heartily  sick  of 
militarism  and  of  war,  but  this,  he  suggests, 
is  a  passing  phase.  The  Germans  have  dis- 
carded the  HohenzoUern  monarchy ;  but  they 
have  not  by  any  means  become  enthusiastic 
republicans. 

On  the  contrary,  they  are  discovering  the  short- 
comings of  democracy  and  are  turning  once  more 
towards  that  autocratic  form  of  government  un- 
der which  they  have  lived  and  flourished  for 
centuries.  That  may  be  seen  from  the  result  of 
the    recent   elections.     It   should    also    not   be   for- 


gotten that  the  revolution  of  November,  1918,  did 
not  break  out  because  the  Germans  had  a  seri- 
ous quarrel  with  the  monarchy  as  a  political  in- 
stitution, but  because  the  Germans  believed  that 
William  II.  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  war 
and  for  Germany's  downfall.  .  .  .  The  Germans, 
though  Democrats  by  profession,  are  militarists 
at  heart.  Most  Germans  blame  the  ex-Emperor 
rather  for  his  failing  as  a  soldier  than  for  his 
failing  as  a  ruler.  Leading  democrats,  in  dis- 
cussing and  abusing  William  II.,  call  him  a 
crowned  coward  and  a  despicable  deserter  before 
the  enemy.  Such  attacks  are  greeted  with  loud 
cheers  at  public  meetings.  Many  Germans  main- 
tain that  the  revolution  would  probably  not  have 
occurred,  and  would  certainly  not  have  suc- 
ceeded, had  the  Emperor  played  a  soldier's  part, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and 
braved   death. 

As  we  know,  German  education  has  long 
been  on  Chauvinistic  lines.  ''The  German 
professors  have  belittled  to  the  utmost  the 
achievements  of  all  other  nations,  and  they 
have  always  treated  with  particular  contempt 
the  French  and  the  Poles."  They  have 
habitually  described  the  Poles  as  "the 
Frenchmen  of  the  East." 

The  Germans  dislike,  of  course,  all  the  nations 
which  were  ranged  against  them  during  the  war. 
However,  realizing  that  they  cannot  fight  once 
more  all  the  world,  they  have,  for  prudential 
reasons,  determined  to  be  on  more  or  less  good 
terms  with  England  and  America,  and  have  re- 
served their  bitterest  hatred  for  the  French  and 
the  Poles.  .  .  .  The  hatred  borne  to  these  two 
nations  is  almost  indescribable. 
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A  war  with  France  or  with  Poland  would 
satisfy  Germany's  hatred  and  would  therefore 
be  very  popular.  Besides  it  would,  if  victorious, 
be  exceedingly  profitable  to  Germany  both  from 
the  political  and  economic  point  of  view.  Before 
the  war  Germany  was  the  leading  power  on  the 
Continent.  Her  predominance  has  passed  to 
France.  The  defeat  of  France  would  restore  to 
Germany  her  old  preeminence  in  Continental 
Europe,  while  a  victory  over  the  Poles  would 
give  back  to  Germany  her  old  frontiers  in  the 
East  and  would  vastly  increase  Germany's  power 
and  influence  in  Eastern,  Southeastern,  and  South- 
ern Europe.  It  might  force  some  of  the  newly- 
created  weak  states  to  place  themselves  under 
Germany's  protection. 

Economically  speaking,  Germany  would 
have  everything  to  gain  by  a  successful  war 
against  France  and  Poland.  She  has  lost 
some  of  her  best  agricultural  districts  by  the 
cessions  to  these  countries,  and  will  hence- 
forth have  to  depend  largely  on  foreign  food. 
Again,  the  defeat  has  been  absolutely  disas- 
trous to  her  manufacturing  Industries. 
Upper  Silesia  and  the  Saar  Valley  contain 
45.7  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-half,  of  Ger- 
many's coal.  These  districts  provided  ap- 
proximately as  much  coal  as  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

During  the  period  under  review  coal  pro- 
duction in  the  Saar  Valley  has  almost  trebled, 
and  in  Upper  Silesia  has  more  than  quadrupled. 
In  1913  these  two  districts  produced  31.9  per  cent., 
or  nearly  one-third  of  Germany's  coal.  These 
two  districts  produce  fifty  per  cent,  more  coal 
than  the  whole  of  France.  The  manufacturing 
industries  usually  settle  about  the  coal  pits. 
With  these  coal  fields  Germany  would  lose  a 
very  large  part  of  her  manufacturing  industries. 

If  she  Is  to  regain  her  prosperity,  there 
would  seem  to  be  but  one  field  open  to  her 
for  exploitation — Russia.  Control  of  the 
material  resources  of  Russia  would  alone 
enable  her  to  cope  successfully  with  a  block- 
ade such  as  that  which  brought  her  to  her 
knees  In  1918.  Meanwhile,  so  far  as  the 
continued  attractiveness  to  Germany  of  an 
"Eastern  policy"  Is  concerned.  It  Is  significant 
that  in  a  German  book,  entitled  ''Stretch 
out  the  Hand  to  the  Russian — a  Book  for 
the  Reconstruction  of  Germany,"  which  was 
published  at  the  end  of  last  year,  the  writer 
recommends  that  "In  order  to  facilitate  the 
opening  up  of  Russia  by  Germans  and  Its 
colonization  by  millions  of  Germans.  .  .  . 
Russian  should  be  made  a  compulsory  sub- 
ject In  the  German  Intermediate  schools,  In 
the  so-called  gymnasia  Greek  should  be  re- 
placed by  Russian  and  German  education 
should  be  shaped  with  the  deliberate  object 
of  preparing  a  Russo-German  reunion. 


THE    NEW   ATLAS — THE   GERMAN    MINER,    WHO    HAS 

TO    CARRY    THE    WEIGHT    OF    THE    WORLD 

From  Lustiffe  Blaetter  (Berlin) 

An  Eastern  policy  appears  highly  attractive 
to  many  patriotic  Germans  not  only  because  they 
think  that  their  country  may  militarily,  politically, 
and  economically  reestablish  its  preeminence  with 
Russia's  help,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boundless 
resources  of  that  country,  but  also  because  in 
such  a  policy  they  hope  to  receive  the  support 
of  the  Magyars,  who  are  as  warlike,  as  stubborn, 
and  as  irreconcilable  as  are  the  Prussians  them- 
selves. Poland  and  the  other  border  states  have 
become  independent  at  the  cost  of  Germany,  of 
Hungary  and  of  Russia.  It  is,  therefore,  not  in- 
conceivable that  at  some  time  or  other  Aese 
three  countries  might  reestablish  the  old  triple 
alliance  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  partition 
once  more  Poland  and  deal  with  the  other  states 
which  have  recently  arisen. 

Incalculable  circumstances  and  events  may  de- 
termine the  action  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Russia.  Tradition,  passion,  and  interest  may 
bring  about  their  cooperation.  Germany  may 
either  deliberately  try  to  re-draw  the  map  of 
Europe  according  to  her  own  ideas,  or  she  may 
choose  to  participate  in  the  quarrels  of  her  neigh- 
bors, or  she  may  be  dragged  into  a  new  war 
more  or  less  against  her  will.  In  any  case  it  is, 
of  course,  quite  clear  to  the  Prusso-Germans  who 
wish  to  recreate  Germany's  preeminence  by  force 
of  arms  that  Germany's  political  and  military 
power  is  lamed  as  long  as  the  country  is  dis- 
united. A  bold  and  daring  foreign  policy  is,  nat- 
urally, impossible  for  Germany  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains a  democracy.  Therefore,  the  first  step 
towards  the  rehabilitation  of  Germany  would  be 
the  destruction  of  the  Republic. 
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THE  STATES  AND  THE  SOLDIER  BONUS 


THERE  has,  of  course,  been  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  bonus  and  other  plans  for 
the  reward  of  millions  of  young  men  who 
sacrificed  themselves  at  a  critical  age  for  the 
preservation  of  civilization ;  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  little  comment  upon  the  matter 
other  than  in  its  relation  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  William  E.  Hannan,  in  the 
Times  (New  York)  of  September  5th,  calls 
attention  to  projects  in  many  States  and  tells 
us  that  sixteen  States  have  already  enacted 
substantial  legislation  on  the  subject.  A  cash 
bonus  goes  to  approximately  1,148,297  ex- 
service  men  in  eight  States.  Mr.  Hannan 
says: 

Eleven  of  the  sixteen  States  encourage  the  re- 
turned soldier  to  continue  his  education  by  remit- 
ting to  him  all  tuition  fees  or  the  grant  of  a 
scholarship  of  several  hundred  dollars  a  year; 
while  three  of  the  States  plan  to  give  relief  to 
any   soldier  or  his  dependents  who   may  need   it. 

The  foregoing  activities  involve  on  the  part  of 
the  States  a  very  considerable  money  expendi- 
ture. In  the  case  of  the  cash  bonus  alone,  already 
provided  by  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Wisconsin,  the  amount  will  total 
$57,100,000,  and  if  the  voters  in  Maine,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island  approve  the 
cash  bonus  acts  passed  down  to  them  by  the  Leg- 
islatures, the  further  sum  of  $62,500,000  will  be 
added/  By  these  eight  States,  therefore,  a  grand 
total  of  $119,600,000  in  cash  bonuses  will  be  ex- 
pended. 

Massachusetts  led  in  this  State  movement 
by  appropriating  $10  a  month  for  men  and 
officers  on  May  2,  1917,  and  later  providing 
a  $100  bonus  in  cash.  New  Hampshire  gives 
her  men  $100  in  cash,  and  Wisconsin  pays 
them  $10  a  month  for  the  period  in  service, 
with  a  minimum  of  $50,  while  Minnesota 
awards  $15  a  month  for  every  month  or  frac- 
tion thereof  after  April  6,  1917.  Among 
the  other  States  New  York  gives  $10  a 
month  and  stands  out  with  $250  as  a  limit 
and  the  establishment  of  a  State  disability 
fund  to  which  bonuses  may  be  assigned  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wounded.  Most  of  the 
States  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  issuing 
bonds,  but  New  Hampshire  is  raising  $600,- 
000  by  a  special  tax  and  $1,500,000  by  bonds, 
while  Wisconsin  raised  $15,000,000  by  tax- 
ing 3  mills  per  dollar  on  assessed  valuation 
and  by  a  surtax  on  personal  and  corporation 
incomes. 

Connecticut  authorizes  the  purchase  of 
Government   securities    totaling  $2,500,000, 


^Maine  voters  endorsed  the  bonus  in  the  State  election, 
September  13th. 


only  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  for 
the  aid,  care,  and  burial  of  ex-service  men 
and  their  dependents  through  a  State  organi- 
zation of  the  men.  Wisconsin  provides  a 
fund  of  $500,000  for  such  purposes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cash  bonus,  but  limits  the  aid  to 
$30  a  month  per  person. 

The  educational  measures  are  perhaps  most 
constructive,  and  eleven  States  have  smoothed 
the  way  through  college  and  university.  Iowa 
permits  public  school  attendance  as  many 
months  after  the  age  of  21  as  the  service 
man  spent  in  the  federal  forces  before  he 
attained  majority.  Colorado  has  established 
a  $200,000  fund  from  which  the  veteran  may 
borrow  $200  on  his  five-year  note  bearing 
interest  after  three  years,  to  be  used  strictly 
for  educational  purposes.  Illinois  awards 
scholarships  of  four  years  to  any  normal 
school  or  the  State  University,  and  Minne- 
sota gives  a  $200  scholarship.  New  York 
limits  scholarships  to  450  on  competitive  ex- 
amination, worth  $200  a  year,  half  of  which 
may  be  used  for  maintenance  and  limited  to 
three  years. 

North  Dakota  gives  $25  a  month  to  each 
veteran  to  be  used  for  home  purchase  or  for 
education.  Oregon  provides  soldier  scholar- 
ships of  $200  a  year  for  four  years.  South 
Dakota  gives  free  education  in  State  insti- 
tutions, providing  $15,000  for  the  first  year. 
Utah  Agricultural  College  is  open  to  veterans 
without  payment  of  entrance  fee,  while 
Washington  gives  free  education  in  the  State 
University. 

Wisconsin  seems  to  have  adopted  the  most 
comprehensive  scheme,  providing  $30  a 
month  for  each  ex-service  person  in  regular 
attendance  at  an  educational  institution,  not 
to  exceed  $1080  for  four  years,  the  law  ex- 
piring July  1,  1924.  Cash  bonuses  and  edu- 
cational funds  are  not  both  available,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  provided 
for  education  it  is  necessary  to  repay  to  the 
State  any  cash  bonus  already  received.  It  is 
permissible  for  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  send  students  out  of  the  State  in 
order  to  give  them  the  special  education  they 
desire,  and  262  such  students  attend  99  dif- 
ferent educational  institutions,  while  the 
needs  of  many  who  cannot  attend  are  met 
by  night  schools  and  correspondence  exten- 
sion courses  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  has  paid  the  educational  bonus 
of  $30  a  month  to  4688  persons  and  estimates 
the  four-year  cost   at  $4,063,040;  while   in 
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Oregon  4085  student  veterans  have  received 
$447,687.02.  Illinois  granted  1315  univer- 
sity scholarships  worth  $50,214  a  year,  and 
139  normal  school  scholarships.  New  York 
has  granted  450  scholarships  at  a  cost  so  far 
of  $90,000.  The  educational  provisions, 
therefore,  are  not  only  more  far-reaching  and 
constructive  in  their  benefits  to  the  ex-ser- 
vice men  and  women  and  to  the  State  itself, 
but  they  are  also  a  smaller  burden  upon 
State  finances. 

Out  of  Massachusetts  193,415  troops 
went  to  war,  and  242,000  men  and  depend- 
ents have  so  far  applied  for  the  bonus,  with 
average  payments  of  $50  each  to  75,000  men 
and  women  on  the  $10  a  month  basis  and 
$18,500,000  under  the  $100  flat  bonus.  Of 
Minnesota's  123,325  troops,  105,000  have 
applied  for  the  cash  bonus  and  $10,000,000 
has  thus  far  been  paid  out.  Wisconsin  has 
105,000  applications  from  her  122,215 
troops  enlisted  in  the  war,  and  94,000  claims 
have  been  adjusted  at  a  cost  of  $12,533,- 
126.20;  while  relief  measures  to  838  con- 
valescents have  cost  $97,654. 

The  policy  under  which  these  bonuses  is 


arranged  is  well  stated  in  Massachusetts 
(190  Mass.  611-615)  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Justices,  which  says:  ''The  power  to  re- 
ward distinguished  public  service,  with  a 
Yitw  to  the  promotion  of  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism, has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
attributes  of  organized  government.  .  .  . 
For  many  purposes  and  in  a  certain  field 
Massachusetts  is  a  sovereign  State,  maintain- 
ing an  independent  government.  In  another 
•relation  it  is  a  member  of  the  family  of 
States,  and  a  constituent  force  in  the  na- 
tional organization.  We  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  in  this  relation  it  is  so  identified 
with  the  nation  that  it  may  treat  the  ser- 
vice of  its  citizens  who  serve  to  its  credit  in 
the  armies  of  the  United  States  as  entitled 
to  recognition  from  Massachusetts  as  a  sov- 
ereign State.  Each  of  us  is  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  as  well  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Massachusetts  may  honor 
her  citizens  for  what  they  do  for  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  those  fields  to  which 
she  sends  them  as  her  representatives  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States." 


PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 
INFLATION  AND  DEFLATION 


A  WRITER  in  the  Forum  (Stock- 
holm, Sweden),  Ivar  Lagerwall, 
Ph.D.,  who  describes  himself  as  a  former 
producer,  by  advancing  age  reduced  to  be- 
ing a  consumer  only,  discusses  these  four 
economic  terms  in  their  relations.  He  says 
at  the  outset: 

Being  a  consumer  only,  suffering  most  seri- 
ously from  the  high  cost  of  living,  I  have  a 
most  direct  interest  in  the  deflation,  which,  if 
everything  goes  according  to  plan,  is  to  treble 
my  capital  and  my  income.  I  am  not  boasting 
any.  heroic  unselfishness,  and  all  my  natural  sym- 
pathies are  therefore  on  the  side  of  the  defla- 
tionists. But  a  long  life  has  taught  me  to  suspect 
the  natural  sympathies,  and  therefore  I  ask  my- 
self the  question:  Is  in  this  case  also  reason  on 
their    side  ? 

It  would — there  is  no  doubt  about  it — have 
been  a  blessing  if  the  currency  and  credit  infla- 
tion could  have  been  avoided.  But  this  presup- 
poses that  the  war  should  have  been  avoided, 
or  at  least  stopped  early  enough  to  avoid  the 
entire  European  economic  catastrophe.  As  is 
shown  by  the  events  of  history,  the  inflation  was 
unavoidable  and  we  have  to  reckon  with  it  and 
its  consequences.  To  him  whose  ideal  it  is  to 
shut  off  Sweden  from  economic  relations  abroad 
it  may  seem  wise  to  pursue  with  ruthless  conse- 


quence a  monetary  system  that  will  at  once  force 
down  consumption,  export,  wages,  profit  of  pro- 
duction, commerce,  and  capital,  reducing  the  peo- 
ple's chances  to  work  to  a  degree  that  will  make 
emigration  necessary  on  a  scale  hitherto  un- 
known. This  view  is  possibly  attractive  to  those 
who  consider  Sweden  overpopulated. 

But  those  who  with  a  perhaps  unwise  hurlian 
kindness  wish  life,  health,  and  happiness  to  the 
population  that  are  either  within  their  own  coun- 
try or  outside  its  boundaries,  they  find  it  diflficult 
to  become  reconciled  to  the  thought  of  these 
strictly  logical  strangulation  methods.  These 
methods,  when  they  are  let  out  of  the  quiet  of 
the  study,  taste  too  much  of  vivisection — on  hu- 
man beings.  It  is  true  that  the  return  to  a  sound 
money  system  by  reducing  the  means  of  payment 
and  limiting  credit  is  put  forth  by  the  theorists 
as  the  most  important  means  of  restoring  easy 
circumstances  in  this  world ;  but  at  the  same 
time  every  practical  advice  to  the  producing  and 
consuming  public  winding  up  with  an  exhortation 
to  consume  less  and  produce  more.  Is  it  not  a 
contradiction?  For  what  else  is  that,  which  is 
produced,  to  be  used,  if  not  to  be  given  over  to 
consumption,  directly  or  indirectly?  The  pro- 
ducer will  soon  become  tired  of  manufacturing 
stock,  and  the  simple  instinct  of  self-preservation 
will  teach  him  to  limit  his  production,  when  the 
market  is  falling  off,  owing  to  reduced  con- 
sumption. 

The  application  of  economic   laws   to  the  com- 
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plicated  structure  of  the  modern  commonwealth  is 
not  an  easy  matter.  It  is  very  easy  to  pronounce 
the  undisputable  truth  that  the  interest  of  con- 
sumption is  everybody's  interest.  We  are  all  con- 
sumers of  a  great  number  of  articles  and  pro- 
ducers of  but  a  few.  Many  even  produce  nothing 
at  all.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  the  consumers' 
interest  that  there  shall  be  produced  a  great  deal, 
and  this  must  be  cheap.  The  producer  will  also 
dispose  of  a  great  deal,  but  he  does  not  want  to 
part  with  it  at  a  low  price.  Over-production 
with  consequent  under-price  is  his  horror.  That 
he  should  produce  for  the  sake  of  love  of  hu- 
manity and  concern  about  the  public  welfare,  that 
we  must  not  expect.  Concern  for  the  interests  of 
his  own  family  is  a  motive  for  his  actions  that 
is  as  justifiable  as  it  is  beneficial  for  the  public 
good. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  expect 
of  the  consumer  that  he  should,  for  the  sake  of 
the  public  good,  limit  his  consumption  and  save. 
Anybody  that  is  inclined  to  save  does  so  in 
obedience  to  his  natural  bent.  The  others,  if 
they  do  save,  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
family,  or  for  some  certain  purpose,  that  has 
attracted  their  interest.  Economy  with  a  con- 
scious intent  of  serving  the  public  thereby  is  prac- 
ticed probably  only  by  some  national  economists. 
I  knew  a  man  who  declined  a  regular  pension, 
when  he  had  received  a  public  office,  the  income 
whereof  was  sufficient  for  his  existence.  He  was 
truly  a  national  economist.  His  name  was  Berg- 
falk,  Professor  of  National  Economy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala.  However,  even  in  his  case  the 
saving  did  not  go  to  the  public  treasury  in  gen- 
eral, but  to  the  university,  from  the  funds  of 
which  the  salary  of  the  emeritus  was  paid. 

This  writer  thinks  that  while  it  might 
have  been  well  enough  to  preach  the  economy 
of  consumption  in  times  when  the  possession 
of  luxuries  was  limited  to  a  comparatively 
small  circle  of  prosperous  propert}^  owners, 
high  officials,  and  merchants,  such  an  exhor- 
tation would  be  utterly  hopeless  of  success 
at  this  time  when  the  great  mass  of  working 
people  have  attained  incomes  that  give  them 
unprecedented  comfort  and  participation  in 
pleasures  and  satisfactions  of  all  kinds. 

"Work  and  save"  becomes  under  these  condi- 
tions a  beautiful  device,  which  is  admired  by  all, 
and  which  is  followed  by  those  few  in  whose 
nature  it  resounds.  The  thing  is  to  make  work 
and  economy  truly  attractive,  and  the  economic 
tasks  are  therefore  for  our  present-day  govern- 
ments not  as  simple  as  one  might  believe  from 
the  criticism  of  the  theorists.  In  order  to  satisfy 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  consumption  it  is 
necessary  to  create  for  production  conditions  that 
will  allow  both  labor  and  capital  a  sufficient 
profit.  It  will  be  a  temporary  sacrifice  for  the 
consumption;  but  it  must  be  made  in  order  to 
safeguard   the   future. 

It  is  from  this  viewpoint  practical  men  are 
looking  forward  to  deflation  with  rather  great 
anxiety.  Deflation  must  come,  that  is  evident. 
But  it  must  come  cautiously  and  successfully,  not 
violently  through  strangulation  methods,  which 
would   be   still   more   dangerous   to   the   industrial 


life  than  the  high  cost  of  living.  In  the  rela- 
tively splendid  economical  situation  of  our  Scan- 
dinavian countries  we  can  afford  the  luxury  of 
considering  the  high  cost  of  living  as  our  greatest 
misfortune.  But  let  us  look  beyond  and  catch  a 
few  glimpses  of  the  bottomless  misery  that  exists 
throughout  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  of  the 
real  want,  of  the  hunger,  the  physical  suffering, 
the  darkened  existence,  excluding  every  ray  of 
the  joy  of  life.  Then  perhaps  we  shall  find  that 
more  important  than  the  lowering  of  the  price 
level  is  the  concern  about  opportunity  to  work, 
without  which  even  good  money  and  cheap  goods 
will  not  be  of  much  avail.  Increase  of  production 
must  be  the  immediate  goal.  When  this  has 
reached  its  acme,  the  decline  in  prices  and  de- 
flation will  probably  come  of  their  own  accord. 
Perhaps  they  will  come  even  too  fast — not  for 
capitalists  and  officials,  but  for  those  who 
through  their  work  have  to  pay  taxes  in  hard- 
earned  good  money,  serving  to  furnish  doubled  if 
not  trebled  interest  on  Government  loans,  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  lenders  in  depreciated  currency. 
It  will  be  a  gift  of  a  few  hundred  millions  to  those 
who  need  it  the  least.  Are  our  lawmakers  consid- 
ering this,  when  they  are  planning  to  take  new 
loans  for  purposes  of  which  at  least  some  could 
wait?  " 

Reference  is  made  to  a  recent  statement 
in  an  English  newspaper  to  the  effect  that 
prices,  wages,  profits,  and  the  interest  rate 
must  all  come  down,  but  that  the  national 
debt  must  remain  constant.  According  to 
this  argument  there  will  be  a  return  to  con- 
ditions somewhat  similar  to  those  existing 
prior  to  1914.  All  taxes  will  then  bring  a 
little  less  than  they  are  bringing  now.  The 
debt  burden  will  rise  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  prices  drop.  The  unchanged  Interest 
on  the  national  debt  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
greatly  reduced  Income  of  the  IndlvIduaL 
Commenting  on  this  statement,  the  Swedish 
wrfter  says: 

In  Sweden  we  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  have 
a  national  debt  that  compares  with  England's 
eight  thousand  million  pounds.  But  it  will  never- 
theless be  bitter  enough  to  have  to  hand  out  in 
good  money  a  considerably  increased  income  or 
consumption  tax  to  pay  this  great  premium  to  the 
state's  creditors.  The  national  economists  will 
say:  it  is  a  just  punishment  for  having  permitted 
inflation.  It  rather  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  physi- 
cian who  treats  a  pneumonia  patient  and  asks: 
Why  did  you  contract  the  fever?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  inflation  is,  like  the  fever,  a  symptom, 
not  the  disease  itself.  In  our  case  the  disease  was 
the  infection  of  the  world  war,  a  retroaction  of 
a  world  policy  against  the  influence  of  which 
we  stood  powerless.  All  really  big  wars  have 
brought  increased  prices  and  inflation.  The 
greater  they  have  been,  the  wider  effect  have  the 
resulting  phenomena  had.  Neither  the  disease 
nor  its  resulting  phenomena  can  be  avoided  as 
long  as  the  peoples  are  satisfied  with  leaders  in 
whom  the  old  fallacy  is  living  forth,  that  their 
own  happiness  can  be  built  only  upon  the  misfor- 
tune of  others. 
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THREE  LEADING  MEMBERS  OF  THE  "  COUNCIL  OF  ACTION  " 


BRITISH  LABOR'S  "COUNCIL  OF  ACTION" 


IN  the  Illusti'ated  London  News  of  Au- 
gust 28  appears  a  complete  list  of  the 
members  of  the  so-called  "Council  of  Ac- 
tion," which  reported  on  August  13  to  the 
special  labor  conference  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  the  following  resolutions: 

That  this  Conference  of  Trade  Union  and 
Labor  representatives  hails  with  satisfaction  the 
Russian  Government's  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
complete  independence  of  Poland  as  set  forth  in 
their  Peace  Terms  to  Poland,  and,  realizing  the 
gravity  of  the  international  situation,  pledges 
itself  to  resist  any  and  every  form  of  military 
and  naval  intervention  against  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia.  It  accordingly  instructs  the 
Council  of  Action  to  remain  in  being  until  tbey 
have  secured:  (1)  An  absolute  guarantee  that  the 
armed  forces  of  Great  Britain  shall  not  be  used 
in  support  of  Poland,  Baron  Wrangel,  or  any 
other  military  or  naval  effort  against  the  Soviet 
Government.  (2)  The  withdrawal  of  all  Brit- 
ish naval  forces  operating  directly  or  indirectly 
as  a  blockading  influence  against  Russia.  (3)  The 
recognition  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  and 
the  establishment  of  unrestricted  trading  and 
commercial  relationships  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia. 

This  conference  further  refuses  to  be  associated 
with  any  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  or  any  other  country  which  commits  us 
to  any  support  of  Wrangel,  Poland,  or  the  sup- 
ply of  munitions  or  other  war  material  for  any 
form  of  attack  upon  Soviet  Russia.  The  Con- 
ference authorizes  the  Council  of  Action  to  call 
for  any  and  every  form  of  withdrawal  of  Labor 
which  circumstances  may  require  to  give  effect  to 
the  foregoing  policy,  and  calls  upon  every  trade 
union  official,   executive  committee,  local   council 


of  action,  and  the  membership  in  general  to  act 
swiftly,  loyally,  and  courageously  in  order  to 
sweep  away  secret  bargaining  and  diplomacy  and 
to  assure  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain 
may  be  in  accord  with  the  well-known  desires 
of  the  people  for  an  end  to  war  and  the  in- 
terminable  threats   of   war. 

Among  the  better-known  members  of  the 
Council  are  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.  P.,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Clynes,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Ben  Turner. 
Writing  in  the  Sunday  Ti?nes  (London)  of 
August  22,  Mr.  Thomas  justifies  his  position 
as  follows: 

My  identification  with  the  body  known  as  the 
Council  of  Action  on  the  subject  of  Russia  has 
resulted  in  more  than  the  usual  volume  of  abuse 
being  showered  upon  my  head  from  certain  quar- 
ters. .  .  .  Hitherto  I  have  always  refused  to 
support  any  and  every  attempt  to  call  a  strike 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  something  which 
could  properly  be  secured  by  placing  a  x  at  the 
ballot-box.  I  still  subscribe  to  that  policy. 
But  .  .  .  are  we  to  believe  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  war  and  that  all  these  statements  were 
quite  meaningless?  I  declare  emphatically  that 
there  was  a  danger  of  war,  and  I  add  quite  de- 
liberately that  the  British  Labor  movement  only 
interpreted  the  horror  of  the  people  generally  at 
the  prospect  of  another  war.  ...  I  did  not  dis- 
guise from  the  delegates  at  the  great  Labor  Con- 
ference my  own  view  that  their  action  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  authority  of  a  Parliament — a  chal- 
lenge which,  even  if  justified  in  the  prevailing 
circumstances,    involved    grave   consequences. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Council  of  Action  is  a 
mere  tool  of  the  Russian  Government  subsidized 
with  Bolshevist  gold,  only  waiting  for  an  excuse 
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to  overthrow  the  Constitution  in  order  to  estab- 
-ish  Soviet  rule  in  this  country,  is  simply  moon- 
shine, and  reflects  no  credit  upon  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  inform  the  public.  The  British 
'.vorkers  are  as  loyal  to-day  and  as  patriotic  as 
ever  they  were.  They  have  merely  demonstrated 
how  keenly  they  realize  the  effect  of  war.  The 
vvorkers  know  something  of  its  horrors,  and  are 
determined  to  use  their  full  power  in  order  to 
orevent  this  country  being  dragged  further  at  the 
tail  of  any  other  nation  merely  to  give  support 
irst  to  one    adventurer   and   then   another.    .    .    . 


I  am  quite  aware  that  the  action  taken  by  Labor 
on  this  occasion  constitutes  a  dangerous  precedent 
which  may  be  followed  by  others.  I  know  all 
too  well  that  there  are  many  people  who,  whilst 
agreeing  with  Labor  taking  a  strong  stand  on  this 
question,  are  considerably  perturbed  at  the  method 
actually  employed.  I  personally  have  no  fear 
nor  misgivings.  The  workers  felt  in  this  crisis 
that  the  Government  was  not  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  voice  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  so 
they  impressed  upon  the  Government  in  the  most 
effective    manner   possible   what   their   view    was. 


THE  FIRST  JAPANESE  AMBASSADOR'S 

DIARY 


THE  first  Japanese  embassy  to  make  an 
official  visit  to  any  country  came  to  the 
United  States  during  President  Buchanan's 
Administration  in  1860.  The  Ambassador, 
Muragaki-Awaji-mo-Kami,  kept  a  diary  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  at  Washington.  This  inter- 
esting document  has  been  translated,  and  has 
recently  appeared  as  a  leading  feature  of  the 
I  apart  Magazine  (Tokio).  Describing  the 
reception  of  the  party  at  Washington,  the 
Ambassador  says: 

Secretary  of  State  Cass  is  a  tall  man  of  mature 
age — nearly  70 — with  a  genial  manner,  says  the 
old  diary.  Although  this  was  our  first  interview 
and  we  had  traveled  many  weeks  to  reach  him, 
his  conversation  was  as  easy,  as  friendly,  as  free 
from  the  slightest  formality  as  if  we  had  been 
friends  for  years  and  had  merely  come  from  a 
neighboring  town. 

President  Buchanan  is  a  man  of  over  seventy 
years,  with  a  genial  and  dignified  manner.  Like 
the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the  ordinary  civilians, 
he  wore  a  plain,  black  coat.  There  appears  to 
be  no  uniform  or  special  dress  to  denote  official 
rank  in  the  United  States.  Contrary  to  what  we 
had  imagined,  the  President  does  not  reside  in  a 
princely  castle  or  stately  palace.  The  house  he 
lives  in  is  not  his  own;  it  is  the  property  of  the 
State  and  he  only  occupies  it  while  he  is  President. 

A  dinner  was  given  to  the  embassy  by  Sec- 
retary Cass.  On  this  occasion  the  party 
passed  through  the  streets  of  Washington 
for  the  first  time  at  night.  They  were  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  gas  lamps  kept  the 
streets  well  lighted,  so  that  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  carry  lanterns.  Apparently  the 
most  vivid  recollections  of  the  dinner  party 
that  the  Ambassador  retained  had  to  do  with 
the  dancing.  His  account  of  that  feature  of 
the  festivities  follows: 

After  dinner,  at  which  there  were  various 
kinds  of  wines,  we  were  ushered  into  another 
very  large  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  of  smooth 
board   and   had   no  carpet. 


Immediately  after  we  were  seated  the  music 
commenced  and  an  officer  in  uniform,  with  one 
arm  around  a  lady's  waist  and  the  other  hand 
holding  one  of  her  hands,  started  moving  around 
the  room  on  his  toes,  many  others  following  his 
example.  Upon  inquiring  we  were  told  that  this 
was  a   "dance." 

As  I  watched  the  various  movements  of  the 
dancers  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  way  in 
which  the  very  large  skirts,  called  crinolines, 
which  the  ladies  wore,  increased  in  volume  until 
they  assumed  enormous  proportions  when  the 
dance    attained   the   top   speed. 

This  continued  until  midnight.  We  had  never 
seen  or  imagined  anything  like  it.  It  was  of 
course  with  no  small  wonder  that  we  had  wit- 
nessed this  extraordinary  sight  of  men  and  bare- 
shouldered  women  hopping  around  the  floor  arm 
in  arm,  and  our  wonder  at  the  strange  perform- 
ance became  so  great  that  we  began  to  doubt 
whether   we  were   not  on    another   planet.    .    .    . 

We  are  told  that  all,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  all  classes  of  people  in  this  country,  are 
fond  of  this  pastime  of  dancing.  It  seems  very 
funny,  indeed,  to  us,  as  dancing  in  our  country 
is  done  only  by  professional  girls  and  is  not  at 
all  a  man's  pastime.  And  there  are  the  arms 
in    public    around    women's    waists. 

The  members  of  the  party  paid  a  visit  to 
the  halls  of  Congress,  but  apparently  were 
not  profoundly  impressed  by  the  oratorical 
efforts  of  the  Representatives  and  Senators 
whom  they  heard : 

As  we  entered,  a  member  was  making  a  speech 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  When  he  sat  down  an- 
other stood  up  and  talked  in  an  excited  manner. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  speakers.  One  after 
another  they  rose,  some  speaking  quietly  and 
some  wildly  brandishing  their  arms  as  if  they 
had  lost  their  tempers.  Our  impression  was  that 
some  important  state  affairs  were  under  discus- 
sion, but  of  course  we  did  not  understand  a  single 
word  and  we  did  not  ask  what  was  going  on,  as 
we  were  afraid  that  would  not  be  the  correct 
thing  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs  of 
another  nation.  In  the  evening  we  were  informed 
that  matters  of  a  quite  commonplace  nature  had 
been  before  the  Congress. 
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AT  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  at  St.  Louis  on  August 
26  former  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  the 
biographer  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  de- 
livered an  important  address  on  "The  As- 
sault upon  American  Fundamentals,"  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  national  and  State  laws 
recently  enacted  for  the  punishment  of  se- 
dition. Mr.  Beveridge's  intensive  study  of 
the  period  of  John  Marshall's  rise  to  power 
has  given  him  unusual  equipment  for  mak- 
ing a  comparison  between  the  famous  Alien 
and  Sedition  Laws  of  1798  and  the  measures 
recently  passed  by  Congress  and  our  State 
Legislatures. 

Going  back  to  the  enactment  of  the  British 
repressive  measures  of  1795,  which  were  de- 
nounced by  Fox  as  destructive  of  liberty, 
Mr.  Beveridge  says: 

Arrests,  trials,  convictions  Increased.  In  the 
name  of  patriotism  a  sort  of  holy  war  against 
ideas  was  proclaimed  and  ruthlessly  carried  on, 
the  government  required  everybody  to  encase 
their  minds  in  a  straight- jacket  of  conventional 
thinking.  The  British  Sedition  Act  of  1795  de- 
clared mere  membership  in  certain  societies  to  be 
criminal;  thus  came  the  recrudescence  of  that 
doctrine  of  tyranny,  "guilt  by  association."  Men 
were  prosecuted  not  for  overt  acts,  but  for  be- 
longing to  the  proscribed  societies.  Yet  no  real 
danger  existed.  The  great  body  of  the  British 
people  were  sound.  They  abhorred  the  French 
Revolution,  its  practices  and  its  doctrines,  as 
much  as  King   George  himself. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  similar  alarm  in 
America,  and  with  better  reason;  for  great  num- 
bers of  Americans  were  earnest  sympathizers 
with  the  French  Revolution.  Formidable  organi- 
zations modeled  on  the  Jacobin  Clubs  of  France 
arid  calling  themselves  "Democratic  Societies," 
were  formed  in  many  States.  Through  these  the 
gospel  of  French  republicanism  was  sown  broad- 
cast. Certain  classes  thought  they  saw  in  all 
this  a  movement  for  radical  change  in  American 
institutions  and  the  overthrow  of  the  government. 
Their  frightened  eyes  beheld  the  destruction  of 
private  property,  the  downfall  of  religion,  the 
utter  disruption  of  society.  These  men  sincerely 
felt  that  the  only  method  of  preserving  order 
and  liberty  was  not  by  meeting  radical  argu- 
ments in  open  discussion  and  demonstrating  their 
fallacy,  but  by  suppressing  them  altogether. 

At  this  evil  moment  our  relations  with  the 
French  Republic  reached  the  breaking  point. 
But  for  the  moderation  of  John  Marshall,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  that  war  with  France  which 
actually  raged  on  the  oceans  for  two  years, 
would  have  been  formally  declared.  French  par- 
tisans and  French  propagandists  increased  their 
activities;  and  then  in  an  hour  of  madness  and 
in  the  midst  of  terrific  popular  excitement,  the 
Federalist  majority  in  Congress  enacted  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws  of  1798.  .  .  .  Republican  Con- 
gressmen bitterly  resisted  the  Alien   and  Sedition 


bills;  they  said  that  those  measures  violated  the 
guarantees  of  the  First  Amendment.  .  .  .  But  the 
Federalists  in  Congress  and  most  of  the  influ- 
ential leaders  of  the  party  throughout  the  coun- 
try— "the  wise,  rich  and  good"  as  they  called 
themselves — had  completely  lost  their  heads. 
Terror  of  the  French  Revolution  and  hatred  of 
democracy  had  extinguished  their  common  sense. 
....  The  Federalist  majority  paid  no  heed,  and 
the  bills   became   laws. 

In  the  numerous  prosecutions  in  the  national 
courts  the  judges,  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
Federalist  party  that  had  enacted  these  repres- 
sive statutes,  acted  and  spoke  in  the  same  manner 
and  words  that  the  English  judges  had  used 
from  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
were  continuing  to  employ.  Their  charges  to 
juries  were  like  stump  speeches;  they  denounced 
France  in  terms  of  unbridaled  and  lurid  vio- 
lence; they  browbeat  witnesses,  lectured  counsel, 
assailed  prisoners  at  the  bar.  If  the  judges 
thought  the  offensive  writing  had  a  tendency  to 
incite  disaffection,  they  inferred  that  such  was  the 
intent  of  the  writer ;  or  conversely.  .  .  .  The  very 
bitter  hatred  and  profound  distrust  of  the  bench 
caused  by  the  action  of  national  judges  in  con- 
struing and  enforcing  the  Sedition  Act  of  1798, 
all  but  wrecked  our  judicial  establishment — and 
that  bitterness  and  distrust  lasted  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  Yet  the  courts  are  the  one 
steadying  influence  in  our  democracy,  without 
which  popular  government  would  wreck  itself  to 
pieces;  and  this  influence  was  impaired,  well-nigh 
destroyed,    by   the    judges    themselves. 

Turning  to  recent  American  legislation 
along  similar  lines,  Mr.  Beveridge  is  severe 
in  his  characterization  of  these  statutes: 

The  occasion  has  happily  passed  for  prose- 
cutions such  as  caused  a  Twentieth  Century  ap- 
plication of  the  Eighteenth  Century  theory  of 
sedition  as  asserted  by  English  and  American 
judges,  when  the  governments  of  both  countries 
were  in  terror  of  the  spread  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  but  the  fact  that  the  Espionage  Act  of 
1917  and  the  amendments  to  it  of  1918  and  1920, 
which  are  in  effect  a  national  sedition  law,  are 
still  on  the  statute  books  and  will  affect  speech 
and  press  in  future  wars;  the  fact  that  the  enact- 
ment of  other  new  and  more  drastic  measures 
is  urged  upon  and  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress ;  the  fact  that  many  States  have  passed  re- 
pressive measures  unequaled  in  severity  in  any 
free  country  in  modern  times — all  these  facts 
compel  the  careful  and  immediate  consideration 
by  the  people,  and  especially  by  the  American 
bench  and  bar,  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  such 
legislation,  and  of  the  expediency  and  efficacy  of 
such  a  policy.  If — assuming  them  to  be  constitu- 
tional— such  statutes  and  such  a  program  really 
achieve  the  desired  ends — if  they  actually  sup- 
press and  prevent  the  dangerous  speech  and  ac- 
tivities at  which  they  are  directed — let  them  be 
enforced  to  the  utmost.  But  let  us  not  fail  to 
consider  thoroughly  and  with  calmness  what 
effect  they  are  likely  to  have. 

The  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  of  1798,  savage 
and    intolerable    as    they    were    then    considered, 
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nevertheless  inflicted  comparatively  mild  punish- 
ments, and  were  limited  to  a  duration  of  two 
years;  whereas  the  punishments  prescribed  by 
National  and  State  laws  recently  passed,  and  the 
still  more  stringent  ones  vigorously  urged  upon 
Congress  and  State  legislatures,  are  without 
precedent  in  their  severity,  and  without  limit  in 
their  duration.  Unlike  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
^  laws  of  1798,  these  State  and  National  present- 
day  statutes  do  not  expire  by  limitation,  but  con- 
tinue until  expressly  repealed.  They  are  in- 
tended to  be,  and  are,  permanent  statutes.  They 
are  meant  to  cover  and  do  cover  any  contin- 
gencies   that   may    arise    in    the    future. 

If  the  United  States  at  any  time  hereafter  is 
3t  war,  all  these  laws  will  be  in  effect.  But  the 
people  in  those  wars  may  not  be  so  much  of  one 
mind  as  they  fortunately  were  in  the  war  against 
Germany. 

But  the  policy  of  repression  has  another  aspect 
quite  as  serious  as  that  of  war.  In  times  of  na- 
tional peril  few  object  to  either  statutes  or  judi- 
cial interpretations  inspired  by  the  national 
emergency;  most  men  suspend  until  the  danger  is 
passed  questions  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  leg- 
islative acts  as  well  as  the  legality  of  official 
proceedings.  But  the  crisis  must  be  grave  indeed 
to    justify    the    continuance    of   war    practices    in 


times  of  peace,  provided,  of  course,  we  intend  to 
continue   our   free    institutions. 

Yet  the  country  is  now  informed  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  almost  fourteen 
months  after  our  war  with  Germany  was  over, 
great  numbers  of  people  were  seized,  their  prem- 
ises searched  and  their  property  taken,  all  with- 
out warrant  or  due  process  of  law.  All  this  was 
done  without  the  least  reference  to  the  late  war. 
In  arranging  for  the  making  of  these  mass  arrests 
the  services  of  spies — "oui  under-cover  in- 
formants" as  the  government  instructions  term 
them — were  made  use  of.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
wherein  the  work  of  these  persons  differs  from 
that  of  the  Russian  or  French  agents  provocateurs. 

While  most  of  those  thus  treated  were  aliens, 
some  of  them  were  citizens.  The  terrible  facts 
of  these  wholesale  arrests  and  incarcerations,  and 
the  brutalities  accompanying  them,  are  not  only 
vouched  for  by  trustworthy  lawyers — including 
eminent  professors  of  law  in  a  leading  univer- 
sity— who  have  personally  investigated  them  and 
who  are  inspired  exclusively  by  a  sense  of  pub- 
lic duty;  not  only  supported  by  overwhelming 
evidence  not  yet  successfully  refuted,  or  satisfac- 
torily explained;  but  in  specific  cases  those  facts 
have  been  judicially  found  to  be  facts  by  the 
courts. 


WERE  THERE  AERONAUTS  IN   500   B.C.? 


WRITING  on  "Aerial  Warfare  in 
Ancient  India"  in  Discovery  (June), 
Mr.  Ikbal  Ali  Shah  recalls  the  interesting 
fact  that  the  science  of  aviation  was  con- 
ceived in  India  as  early  as  500  B.  c.  Incised 
in  the  caves  of  Ellora  are  figures  of  ancient 
Hindu  aerial  machines,  and  there  are  refer- 
ences in  the  traditional  books  of  the  Brah- 
mans,  particularly  the  Ramayana  and 
Mahabharatta,  to  the  use  of  "flying  car- 
riages" in  the  earliest  period  of  Indian  his- 
tory. The  Ramayana  (compiled  about  500 
B.  c.)  informs  us  that  Rawun,  a  King  of 
Ceylon,  used  to  fly  over  his  opponents' 
armies,  "and  not  infrequently  caused  them 
severe  loss" ;  while  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  that  monarch  at  the  hands  of  the 
Brahmans  his  "flying  carriage"  became  the 
property  of  Ramchanda,  the  Hindu  Chief, 
whf)  flew  in  it  from  Ceylon  to  his  capital  at 
Ajindhia.  In  the  Sanskrit  classics  one  comes 
jicross  numerous  aeronautical  terms.  Among 
these  are  Va?nan-yanu,  meaning:  To  propel 
a  flying  carriage,  Vaman-Chirya,  meaning: 
To  fly  in  a  flying  carriage,  Vajnau-Perhhoot, 
meaning:  A  procession  of  flying  carriages; 
and  VafTian-Arj,  meaning:  One  who  works 
a   flying  carriage    (an   aeronaut). 

Such   phrases    are   very   frequently   met   with    in 
the  Hindu  epic  writings.     It  is  generally  admitted 


that,  when  a  language  is  in  process  of  formation, 
new  words  and  terms  are  coined  as  the  necessity 
arises.  Is  it  venturing  too  far,  therefore,  to  assert 
that,  if  flying  machines  had  not  existed  in  An- 
cient India,  such  phrases  could  surely  never  have 
come  into  common  use?  Why,  then,  do  we  find 
them    so    deeply   embedded    in    old    Sanskrit? 

Bombs  or  "explosion  torches,"  which  were 
hurled  from  the  flying  machines,  are  also 
mentioned. 

The  manner  of  making  these  primitive  bombs 
is  treated  of  in  several  ancient  manuscripts  which 
exist  in  India.  There  are,  it  is  well  known, 
recipes  for  making  fireworks  both  for  purposes 
of  destruction  and  purposes  of  pleasure.  Rural 
poets  have  rendered  these  recipes  into  colloquial 
verse,  and  in  the  Indian  villages  which  lie  beyond 
the  railway  zone  there  are  few  rustic  youths  who 
cannot  recite   these   ancient  formulas. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  these  "aerial 
torpedoes"  was  as  follows:  a  pasteboard  cylinder 
about  two  feet  long  was  filled  with  charcoal,  salt- 
peter, and  nitre,  mixed  yvith  nails  and  sharp 
pieces  of  glass.  The  fuse  was  of  coconut  fibre, 
which   was   ignited   before   the   "bomb"   was   cast. 

Certain  rites  and  ceremonies  supposed  to 
be  celebrated  prior  to  the  manufacture  of 
these  explosives  increase  the  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  in  favor  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  "art  of  fireworks"  in  India.  But  the 
absence  of  any  indication  of  how  the  ma- 
chines were  flown  weakens  the  otherwise  pre- 
sumptive   evidence    of    their   having    existed. 
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GENERAL  WRANGEL,  THE  RUSSIAN 
ANTI-BOLSHEVIST  LEADER 


UNTIL  very  recently  the  English-speak- 
ing world  knew  almost  nothing  re- 
garding the  personality  of  the  man  who  in 
the  past  six  months  has  risen  to  the  ruler- 
ship  of  South  Russia. 

Coming  from  a  distinguished  family,  of 
Swedish  origin,  Baron  Peter  Wrangel  is  now 
in  his  fortieth  year.  Beginning  as  a  student 
of  mining  engineering,  he  entered  the  army 
as  a  young  man  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant.  He  shortly  retired  from  the 
service,  but  joined  a  Cossack  regiment  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Japan  and 
served  with  distinction,  being  twice  pro- 
moted for  bravery.  Later  he  graduated 
from  the  Military  Aca,demy,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Great  War  in  1914  he  was 
a  Captain  of  Cavalry,  but  rose  rapidly  to 
the  rank  of  Major-General,  winning  the 
highest  military  decorations.  On  the  Gali- 
cian  front  after  the  revolution  it  was  of- 
ficially stated  that  he  rendered  such  ser- 
vice"^ as  to  have  prevented  a  great  military 
disaster."  -■ 

In  the  summer  of  1918  Wrangel  joined 
Denikin's  volunteer  army  as  a  full  private, 
but  was  rapidly  promoted,  until  he  was  given 
the  command  of  a  cavalry  division,  and  finally 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  southern 
armies  under  Denikin.  On  Denikin's  final 
defeat  Wrangel  was  unanimously  elected 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Crimea. 

Summarizing  these  details  of  Wrangel's 
career,  a  writer  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  comments  enthusiastically  on  the  un- 
failing success  of  his  administration.  On 
assuming  command,  Wrangel  issued  an  order 
by  which  the  peasants  were  left  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  soil,  the  local  Zemstvos  be- 
ing instructed  to  issue  title-deeds  recognizing 
as  owners  of  the  land  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
subject  to  certain  conditions.  This  measure 
quickly  won  the  confidence  of  the  peasantry, 
although  it  displeased  the  landed  aristocracy. 
He  did,  however,  arrange  for  the  future  com- 
.pensation  of  the  country  gentlemen  whose 
estates  had  been  annexed  by  the  peasants. 

Although  personally  an  aristocrat,  Wran- 
gel is  democratic  in  his  ideas,  and  bases  all 
his  measures  on  the  elective  principle.  He 
is  described  as  a  man  about  six  feet,  three 
inches  tall,  extraordinarily  thin,  composed  en- 
tirely of  muscle  and  bone,  and  without  an 
ounce  of  fat  on  him.    It  is  said  that  he  works 
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harder  than  any  one  in  his  army,  thinks 
nothing  of  spending  whole  days  in  the  saddle, 
and  wherever  there  is  fighting  to  be  done  he 
is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  thick  of  it. 

With  regard  to  his  views  on  the  Jewish 
question,  this  writer  quotes  from  an  inter- 
view with  Wrangel  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Russian  edition  of  La 
Cause  Co?nmune,  published  in  Paris.  He  is 
there  represented  as  saying  that  he  regarded 
every  pogrom  movement,  every  agitation  in 
that  direction,  as  a  calamity  to  the  state,  and 
would  oppose  them  with  all  the  means  he 
could  command.  ''Every  pogrom,"  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  ''has  a  disintegrating 
effect  on  the  army.  Troops  participating  in 
a  pogrom  lose  their  sense  of  justice.  In  the 
morning  they  may  maltreat  Jews,  but  by 
evening  they  will  proceed  to  maltreat  the 
rest  of  the  population." 

Among  the  Russian  members  of  Baron 
Wraqgel's  family  was  the  explorer  who  gave 
his  name  to  Wrangel  Island,  off  the  north 
coast  of  eastern  Siberia. 
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AN  IRISH  REPUBLIC  PREDICTED 


AFTER  FRESH   PASTURES 

John  Bull:  "H'm,  the  more  bricks  I  throw  the  harder 
he  goes  at  it  I" 

From  the  Bulletin   (Sydney,  Australia) 


AN  Irish  landlord,  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
writes  frankly  in  the  National  Review 
(London)  on  the  future  of  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  question.  Although  he  is  convinced 
that  the  English  people  are  so  weary  of  Ire- 
land that  they  will  grant  all  Irish  demands, 
however  fantastic,  save  those  which  will 
imperil  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire, 
yet  he  feels  that  even  the  minimum  demand, 
namely,  complete  independence,  *'is  such  as 
will  shake  the  safety  of  the  Empire  to  its 
foundations." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Sinn  Fein 
methods  it  is  idle  to  deny  the  ability  with 
which  the  leaders  have  conducted  their  cam- 
paign: 

The  power  of  well-organized  propagZinda  in 
these  days  is  tremendous,  and  Sinn  Fein  has  not 
neglected  it.  All  over  the  civilized  world  the 
emissaries  of  the  Irish  Republicans  have  sown 
the  seed  of  their  doctrines,  while  the  same  means 
have  been  neglected  by  England.  Propaganda 
pushing  the  claims  of  Ireland  have  been  scattered 
all  over  the  universe,  and  have  successfully  en- 
listed widespread  attention.  England  is  regard- 
ed abroad  as  the  oppressor  of  a  down-trodden 
race,  and  any  action  she  may  take  towards  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order  will  meet  with 
strong  and  probably  unjust  criticism.  A  very 
small  case  of  bloodshed  will  be  magnified  into 
a    massacre,    and    England    has   let    things    go   so 


far  in  Ireland  that  it  will  only  be  by  drastic 
measures  she  will  be  able  to  restore  law  and 
order. 

As  this  writer  views  It,  the  question  as  to 
the  future  of  Ireland  resolves  itself  into 
this:  "Will  an  opportunist  government, 
living  its  official  life  from  day  to  day,  choose 
to  take  a  strong  line  and,  defying  criticism, 
insist  on  the  reestablishment  of  law  and 
order  in  Ireland,  without  counting  the  cost; 
or  will  the  same  government,  in  the  hopes 
of  remaining  in  office  a  little  longer,  establish 
an  inimical  Irish  Republic  on  the  flank  of 
Great  Britain,  with  the  whispered  but  heart- 
felt praver — 'Give  peace  in  our  time,  O 
Lord'?"' 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  formed  on  personal 
and  life-long  experience  of  Irish  aspirations  and 
Irish  determination,  combined  with  the  present 
state  of  English  politics,  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  we  shall  see  a  republic  in  Ireland  granted 
and  set  up  by  an  English  government.  The 
growing  triumphs  of  the  Sinn  Fein  cause,  the 
sympathy  of  the  world,  the  support  of  the  English 
Labor  Party,  the  contempt  in  which  the  English 
Cabinet  is  held  in  Ireland,  have  all  given  such 
confidence  to  the  Irish  Republicans  that  the  tor- 
rent of  the  demand  for  Irish  independence  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  stem,  and  it  is  the  writer's 
belief  that  within  two  years  the  flag  of  a  perhaps 
carefully  camouflaged  Irish  Republic  will  be  float- 
ing over  Dublin  Castle. 

Although  the  present  British  Government 
has  decided  more  than  once  that  Irish  seces- 
sion will  be  fought  by  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Empire,  the  Earl  of  Arran  seems  to 
doubt  the  ability  of  the  government  to  per- 
form its  promises.  He  asks  his  readers  to 
use  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  future. 
Will  the  government  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  defy  Sinn  Fein  and  the  antagonisms 
aroused  in  the  Dominions  and  at  home,  or 
will  it  give  in  to  the  demand  for  a  republic 
to  save  its  own  existence  for  a  "few  more 
years  ? 

As  to  the  offer  of  the  Home  Rule  bill  he 
says: 

Ten  years  ago  this  bill  would  have  seemed  to 
Ireland  more  than  a  fulfilment  of  her  wildest 
dreams:  now  Ireland  laughs  it  to  scorn.  More 
will  be  offered  by  England,  and  that  increase 
will  be  treated  by  Ireland  with  the  same  con- 
temptuous   refusal. 

What,  then,  is  the  future?  Terrible  although  it 
is  to  a  nation  already  worn  by  war,  the  outcome 
of  the  situation  can  only  be  bloodshed  on  a  large 
scale.  For  whatever  of  the  two  courses  is  adopted 
by  England,  the  enforcement  of  English  rule  in 
Ireland  or  the  granting  of  an  Irish  Republic  must 
in   the   end   mean   a   great  military  campaign. 
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WHY  THE  UNION  HAS  FAILED 

IN  IRELAND 


MR.  T.  W.  ROLLESTON,  who  is 
characterized  by  the  London  Review 
of  Reviews  as  an  exceptionally  well-informed 
and  experienced  Irish  journalist,  contributes 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century  (August)  an 
earnest  appeal  for  a  recognition  of  the  real 
troubles  that  have  produced  the  unending 
discontent  of  Ireland  with  the  English  Gov- 
ernment. **Why,"  he  asks,  ''do  the  Irish, 
alone  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
hate  England?" 

Writing  from  the  standpoint  of  a  con- 
vinced Unionist,  who  attributes  the  failure 
of  the  Union  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  Union 
has  never  been  impartially  or  even  honestly 
administered  by  British  Governments,  Mr. 
Rolleston  contends  that  the  traditional  policy 
which  devised  the  legislation  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  that  was  deliberately  aimed 
at  preventing  Ireland  from  becoming  a  pos- 
sible rival  in  commerce  and  in  industry  to 
Great  Britain,  still  manifests  itself  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  He  recalls  the  furious  pro- 
test against  the  proposed  relaxation  of  the 
Irish  commercial  code  in  1778,  which  drove 
Edmund  Burke  out  of  Parliament  for  daring 
to  support  a  very  moderate  reform;  and  he 
contends  that  the  outcry  which  was  raised 
by  the  English  motor  interests  against  the 
proposal  to  start  a  branch  of  Mr.  Henry 
Ford's  motor  factory  in  Cork  in  1916,  was 
inspired  by  the  same  latent  hostility  to  Irish 
progress. 

The  heart  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that 
while  nominally  a  partner  in  the  Union  and 
actually  a  full  sharer  in  its  burdens,  Ireland's 
interests  have  too  often  been  regarded  as  some- 
thing alien  and  remote,  something  to  be  attended 
to  only  when  forced  by  one  means  or  another  on 
the  notice  of  the  legislature,  and  not  identified 
as  a  matter  of  course  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  this  instinctive  feeling  towards  Ireland  a 
striking  instance  occurred  in  1897,  when  the 
government  (Conservative)  finding  that  the  ex- 
isting incidence  of  poor-rate  bore  unfairly  on 
landowners,  brought  in  a  bill  which  relieved 
them,  of  a  certain  proportion  of  this  charge  at 
the  cost  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  From  the 
benefits  of  this  measure  Irish  landoivners  luere 
excluded.  Why?  There  was  no  reason  what- 
ever, except  that  they  were  Irish. 

Twenty  years  later  we  have  the  same  Story 
again  in  a  different  setting  and  under  a  Liberal 
government.  In  the  winter  of  1918,  after  the 
Armistice,  the  War  Office  returned  to  a  land- 
owner in  County  Dublin  certain  lands  which  had 
been  compulsorlly  taken  from  her  for  public  ob- 


jects. When  returned,  they  were  found  to  have 
been  very  seriously  deteriorated,  to  the  extent, 
as  sworn  by  a  valuer,  of  £2500.  The  owner  ap- 
plied for  compensation ;  it  was  refused ;  and  she 
sued  the  War  Office,  the  case  coming  before  the 
Master  of  Rolls  on  the  13th  of  December.  The 
War  Office  denied  liability  on  the  express  ground 
that  although,  under  the  regulation  by  which  the 
lands  were  seized,  there  was  a  statutory  provi- 
sion for  compensation,  this  provision  applied  to 
Great  Britain  alone.  //  ivas  expressly  provided, 
said  Serjeant  Matheson,  counsel  for  the  War 
Office,  that  that  ivas  not  to  apply  to  Ireland.  The 
plaintiff  therefore  learned,  and  all  Ireland  with 
her,  that  although  she  as  a  taxpaper  and  citizen 
must  pay  her  share  of  compensation  to  an  Eng- 
lish farmer  whose  lands  were  commandeered, 
there  was  no  reciprocal  obligation — the  War  Of- 
fice might  take  her  lands  by  force,  treat  them  as 
it  pleased,  and  deny  all  liability  on  the  simple 
ground  that  she  lived  on  the  wrong  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel.  It  was  a  trifle,  no  doubt,  this 
little  item  of  wrong  among  the  many  wrongs  in- 
flicted, often  perhaps  unavoidably,  In  the  stress 
of  the  -world-conflict.  But  it  is  far  from  being  a 
trifle  that  a  whole  people  should  thus  be  stamped 
with  the  brand  of  inferlorlt}'  and  disqualification. 

This  minor  incident  is,  however,  amply 
borne  out  in  the  extremely  important  ques- 
tion of  Irish  education.  Sir  Henry  Duke 
said  in  1917,  when  he  was  Irish  Chief  Sec- 
retary, that  of  about  3000  Irish  male  teachers 
in  Grade  III.  the  beginning  salary  was  only 
£63,  rising  by  triennial  increments  to  £84. 
Of  the  7700  female  teachers  there  were  5700 
in  Grade  III.  beginning  at  £50  a  year. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  principal  of  a 
school  of  200  or  300  pupils  in  Dublin  or  Belfast 
received  only  ilOO  a  year.  He  then  added  a 
sentence  which  really  defies  all  attempt  at  ade- 
quate comment.  "Having  regard  to  their  pay,"  he 
said,  "he  wondered' why  they  did  not  come  over 
to  England  in  large  numbers." 

This  observation  was  made  by  an  Irish  Chief 
Secretary,  apparently  without  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  he  was  saying  anything  remarkable, 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  of  Union.  In  that  utterance  we 
have  actually  heard  for  once  the  living  voice  of 
the  system  which  has  brought  about  the  p/esent 
situation   in   Ireland. 

During  one  period,  Mr.  Rolleston  points 
out,  some  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a 
just  and  rational  policy  towards  Ireland,  It 
began  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  Church  Act  in 
1869,  was  suspended  for  twelve  years  and 
then  resumed  under  the  stress  of  the  land 
agitation  in  the  early  eighties.  It  was  con- 
tinued   by    Mr.    Arthur    Balfour    and    his 
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brother  and  ended  with  the  National  Uni- 
versity Act  of  1908. 

It  was  admirable  so  far  as  it  went,  but  it 
closed  with  half  the  work  undone.  The  just  and 
simple  principle  that  Ireland,  if  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union,  and  paid  the  taxes  of  the 
Union,  was  entitled  to  full  equality  in  every 
respect  with  England  and  Scotland,  was  still  very 
far  from   being  carried   out. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  tide.  Mr.  Birrell 
repealed  the  Wyndham  Act  in  1908  while  it  was 
in   the  full   tide   of   success. 

Next  came  a  peculiar  incident.  It  was  an 
affair  of  no  small  magnitude  in  itself,  and  it 
gave  a  very  powerful  impulse  to  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement,  which  had  hitherto  failed  to  attract 
any  serious  support  in  Ireland.  The  Cunard 
Company  had  a  mail  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment— paid  for  of  course  by  Irish  as  well  as 
British  money — one  cause  of  which  required  their 
liners  to  call  at  Queenstown  going  and  coming 
between  ports  in  the  United  States  and  Liver- 
pool. They  wished  to  be  released  from  this  con- 
dition;  they  applied  to  the  government  for  per- 
mission to  disregard  it;  the  permission  was 
granted,  in  spite  of  indignant  protests  from  Ire- 
land, and  in  1913  steamers  ceased  to.  call.  The 
effect  of  this  was  that  every  emigrant  and  every 
letter  from  Ireland  had  to  go  first  to  Liverpool 
and  be  shipped  there  for  the  U.  S.  A.,  with  a 
similar  delay  and  expense  on  the  return  journey. 
This  stoppage  of  the  mail  and  emigrant  traffic 
was  estimated  as  a  loss  to  the  South  of  Ireland 
of  £400,000  a  year. 

On  August  5,  1918,  Ivord  French  an- 
nounced in  a  famous  speech  the  intention  of 
initiating  a  policy  of  generous  economic  im- 
provement in  Ireland.  But  no  steps  have 
ever  been  taken  to  execute  that  policy. 


Instead,  we  have  now  a  regime  of  blank  coer- 
cion and  oppression,  a  regime  under  which  we 
have  seen  people  forbidden  to  go  to  fairs  to  sell 
their  produce,  forbidden  to  attend  the  open-air 
concerts  which  have  been  one  of  the  happiest 
features  in  modern  Irish  life,  forbidden  to  study 
the  Irish  language,  forbidden  to  hold  a  customary 
Christmas  sale  of  Irish  handiwork  in  the  Man- 
sion House,  forbidden  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
material  resources  of  the  country.  And  all  this 
without  one  ray  of  hope  that  even  if  Ireland 
were  perfectly  tranquil  and  loyal  anything  what- 
ever would  be  done  towards  giving  her  that  posi- 
tion of  full  equality  within  the  Union  which  is 
her  manifest  right,  and  the  steady  denial  of 
which  is  the  real  cause  of  all  the  present  troubles. 

Parliament,  Mr.  Rolleston  concludes,  is 
trying  at  present  to  settle  Ireland  by  forcing 
on  it  a  measure  which  the  whole  country 
already  detests.  Why  not  give,  instead, 
something  that  the  whole  country  will  wel- 
come— something  already  granted  in  name 
and  form  and  only  needing  to  be  put  into 
effective  operation?  The  true  basis  of  im- 
perial unity  is  the  establishment  of  such  an 
economic  connection  as  shall  convince  Ire- 
land that  her  own  interests  are  entirely  linked 
with  those  of  Great  Britain. 

A  Swiss  writer,  giving  ''A  Neutral  View 
of  Ireland"  in  the  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung  of 
June  18,  last,  describes  Belfast  as  a  new  city. 

It  numbers  about  four  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants. Three  generations  ago  it  was  a  little 
country  marketplace.  It  has  grown  faster  than 
any  of  its  great  English  rivals,  and  its  history  is 
comparable  only  with  that  of  some  cities  in 
America.  The  first  impulse  to  its  growth  did 
not  come  directly  from  Ireland.  To  be  sure,  the 
men  and  women  in  its  linen  mills,  and  those  who 
toil  in  its  shipyards  and  around  its  docks,  are 
Irish.  But  the  raw  materials  for  both  great  in- 
dustries are  mainly  imported  from  England;  tim- 
ber, steel,  and  coal  come  exclusively  from  that 
country.  Moreover,  Belfast's  market  is  almost 
solely  in  England.  Ireland  has  no  merchant 
marine  of  its  own.  Belfast's  factories,  and  espe- 
cially its  shipbuilding  works,  have  naturally  made 
huge  profits  during  the  war,  the  more  so  because 
there  was  no  such  labor  scarcity  in  this  city  as 
prevailed  at  other  points.  Compulsory  military 
service  was  not  introduced  in  Ireland,  and  emi- 
gration to  America  was  practically  stopped.  Now, 
however,  the  shipbuilding  of  the  whole  world 
faces  a  crisis,  which  will  react  seriously  on  the 
prosperity   of   Belfast. 

With  this  prospect  ahead,  the  city  seeks  closer 
relations  than  ever  with  England,  which  alone  is 
able  to  help  it  through  its  difficulty.  This  fact 
not  only  determines  the  character  and  political 
sentiment  of  the  city,  but  it  is  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  Ulster  question.  That  question,  which 
wrecked  the  last  attempt  to  introduce  Home  Rule, 
would  be  of  relatively  minor  importance  were  not 
Belfast,  with  its  gigantic  resources  and  its  power- 
ful and  resolute  industrial  interests,  determined 
at  all  costs  to  maintain  its  existing  intimate  con- 
nection with  British  industry. 
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GORKY  AND  THE  BOLSHEVISTS 


AN  article  on  the  alliance  of  the  famous 
Russian  author,  Maxim  Gorky,  with 
Bolshevism  appears  in  the  Swedish  Forum 
(Stockholm).  The  writer,  Eugen  Liotzky, 
finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  most  eminent 
Russian  author  of  his  time,  whose  w^orks 
have  been  translated  into  all  civilized  lan- 
guages, has  really  linked  his  name  with  the 
Bolshevists.  What  has  he,  asks  Liotzky,  in 
common  with  the  new  autocrats?  Is  he  a 
real  aid  to  them,  or  is  he  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  those  counter-revolutionaries  who  are 
secretly  striving  to  save  as  much  as  may  be 
out  of  the  Russian  culture  of  the  past? 

As  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Gorky,  I 
dare  claim  that  Gorky  is  neither  a 
communist  nor  any  other  kind  of  a 
counter-revolutionist.  He  is  a  whim- 
sical person,  spoiled  by  fate,  which 
sways  him  now  to  the  right,  now  to 
the  left.  Spoiled  by  public  attention, 
calculating  in  his  sympathies,  Gorky 
feels  that  he  is  always  on  the  stage. 
If  he  himself  is  not  acting  a  part, 
then  others  must  play  according  to 
his  will,  and  in  the  orchestra,  be 
it  large  or  small,  if  he  appears,  the 
baton  must  be  in  his  hand. 

To  him,  as  to  everybody  else  that 
appears   on   a   stage,    it   is    a   misfor- 
tune when   he  is   not  spoken   of   and 
written     about.     Thus     I     remember 
how     unhappy    he     felt     during    the 
years    immediately    before    the    war, 
when  the  interest  in  him  was  on  the 
wane,   when   the     charm     that     ema- 
nated  from   his  writings    seemed    to 
disappear,    as    if    it    had    been    en- 
gulfed     in     the     maelstrom     of     political     events, 
and    Gorky,    who    at    that    time    lived    on    Capri, 
hardly    interested    any    others    than    the    Italians, 
who    saw    in    him    the    interesting    Russian    emi- 
grant .^with    dangerous    dreams    of    social    revo- 
lution.    Living   far    away    from    his   native    land, 
his   talent   began    to    decline,     his     colors     faded, 
his  political  sympathies  swayed  to  and  fro.     His 
artistic  temperament,  craving  for  the  ideally  beau- 
tiful, seemed  depressed  at  the  thought  of  political 
strife.    The  azure  of  the  Mediterranean,  Vesuvius 
in  its  golden  haze,  the  soft  armchair  at  the  table 
loaded,  down   with    books    and    flowers,    gave    an 
invitation  to  peaceful  mental  work,  to  quiet  con- 
templation of  memories,  to  lyric  thoughts,  to  the 
music  of  the  words. 

It  was  at  that  time,  according  to  Liotzky, 
that  the  conviction  took  root  within  Gorky 
that  none  but  he  was  destined  to  lead  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Russia.  The 
Bolshevists  were  already  utilizing  the  glory 
of  his  name  for  their  own  purposes,  and  they 
played  skilfully  on  his  vanity.  Gorky  was 
not  at  first  in   sympathy  with   the   primary 


Bolshevist  desire  to  break  down  and  to  an- 
nihilate, but  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
fascinated  by  the  poetry  of  the  conflict,  al- 
though he  had  never  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Lenines  and  Trotzky's,  and 
his  nature  had  little  in  common  with  them. 

When   the   war,   and   with   this   the   revolution, 
broke  out,  Gorky — he  was  then  at  liberty  to   re- 
turn  home — did   not   want    to    remain   passive    in 
the  face  of  events.     He  tried  to  curb  the  move- 
ment,   by    submitting   the   conduct   of   the   Bolshe- 
vists to  the  most  unmerciful  criticism.     However, 
the   struggle   did   not   last   long.     Lenine,   full   of 
cunning   and   capable   of   the   most   exquisite   flat- 
tery, Lenine,  the  powerful   and  wily,  won  a  vic- 
tory over  Gorky  and  did  not  delay  to  adorn  his 
triumphal  car  with  Gorky's  name.   As  Gorky  gave 
way  to  Lenine's  gigantic  will-power, 
he  lost   all   political   importance.    He 
could   now   resume  his   role   of  spec- 
tator; indeed,  he  could  even  cease  to 
think    of   politics.     His    position    was 
finally  made  clear;   instead  of  being 
Lenine's    opponent   he    had    now    be- 
come   his    satellite.     He    could    now 
give   up   any   endeavor ;    the   Bolshe- 
vists  aimed   far  beyond   anything  he 
had  ever  dreamt  of.     All  he  had  to 
do    was    to    float   with     the    current. 
And  he  floated. 

The  writer  recalls  the  intense 
horror  with  which  Gorky  once 
turned  from  Lenine,  his  disap- 
pointments regarding  Luno- 
charsky,  the  Commissioner  of 
MAXIM  GORKY  Public   Education,    and    his   pas- 

sionate repudiation  of  theoretical 
Bolshevism.  His  friendship  for  the  Moderate 
Socialists  was  well  known,  and  he  collabo- 
rated in  the  editorship  of  the  democratic 
periodidal,  Sovrenennik.  In  1916  Gorky 
started  a  bourgeoise  paper  in  company  with 
the  Oxford  professor  Vinogradoff,  who 
never  had  been  a  Socialist,  but  in  1917  he 
created  an  out-and-out  Socialistic  organ  in 
his  Novaia  Jizne  ("New  Life")  in  which  he 
thundered  against  the  present  Soviet  rulers. 

In  this  is  found  what  is  tragically  mysterious 
in  his  personality  and  his  life.  He  is  a  dual  per- 
sonality: a  rich,  poetical,  keenly  intuitive  talent 
— a  weak  political  head,  by  nature  absolutely  in- 
capable of  fight.  After  the  Bolshevists  last  year 
during  the  struggle  with  him  had  seen  that  it 
was  no  more  possible  to  make  Gorky  believe  in 
the  communistic  paradise  than  it  was  to  instil 
fear  in  him  through  threats,  they  found,  as  has 
already  been  told,  in  his  heart  a  chord,  which 
they  understood  how  to  play  upon   to  perfection. 

They  also  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of 
Gorky's  love  for  the  bourgeoisie  culture,  which 
had  made  him. 
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GENERAL  WOOD  AND  CUBAN 

EDUCATION 


GENERAL  WOOD,  constructive  edu- 
cator, is  the  subject  of  a  notable  article 
by  Ramiro  Guerra  in  Cuba  Contemporanea 
(Havana). 

During  the  U.  S.  military  occupation  of 
Cuba  (January  1,  1899,  to  May  20, 
1902)  first  General  John  R.  Brooke  was  in 
comniand  (until  December  20,  1899)  and 
then  General  Leonard  Wood  (the  remain- 
der of  the  time). 

Brooke's  work  was  preparatory — "the 
truly  constructive  work  was  realized  during 
General  Wood's  command  .  .  ,  ."  Brooke's 
census  showed  two-thirds  of  the  people  illit- 
erate (8629  white — or  one  in  121 — liter- 
ate, and  198  colored — or  one  in  2627 — liter- 
ate. )  All  pre-war  public  schools  were  closed 
by  General  Weyler,  leaving  a  few  private 
institutions. 

The  university  had  advanced  little  since 
the  eighteenth  century.  Practical  and  ex- 
perimental teaching  was  unknown.  The 
center  of  highest  education  was  at  Santo 
Domingo,  in  an  old  convent  without  lecture 
halls,  laboratories  or  libraries!  Its  meagre 
equipment  was  in  decay — its  Botanical  Gar- 
den waste  land ! 

Secondary  instruction  consisted  of  six 
schools,  situated  in  the  capitals  of  provinces. 
Instruction  was  purely  verbal,  theoretical 
and  by  memory;  neither  classics  nor  science 
was  featured,  but  a  hodge-podge.  Students 
had  no  opportunity  to  observe,  think  or  ex- 
periment; it  was  a  system  to  atrophy  youth- 
ful minds.  Cuba  faced  a  grave  moral  and 
political  condition  through  illiteracy.  Skilled 
labor  was  scarce. 

''The  work  accomplished  in  public  instruc- 
tion during  General  Wood's  command  was 
gigantic,  without  exaggeration,"  says  Guerra. 

General  Wood's  important  changes  were: 

(1)  Creation  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  a  central  directorate  of  primary 
teaching. 

(2)  Creation  of  a  complete  system  of  primary 
Schools. 

(3)  Formation  of  a  numerous  body  of  teachers. 

(4)  Construction  of  schoolhouses. 

(5)  Creation  of  Kindergarten  instruction  and 
Normal   School   for  Kindergarten   teachers. 

(6)  Reorganization  of  secondary  teaching  and 
creation  of  vocational  teaching. 

(7)  Bettering  of  the  teaching  of  arts  and  pro- 
fessions   (mechanics). 

(8)  Creation  of  Reform  Schools  for  minors 
of  both  sexes. 


(9)  Reorganization  of  university  teaching  and 
creation  of  various  new  schools — such  as  En- 
gineering, Architecture,  Pedagogy,  etc. 

(10)  Creation  of  the  School  for  Nurses. 

In  judging  this  achievement  bear  in  mind 
that  Cuba  had  just  finished  a  devastating 
war  and  that  the  public  treasury  was  almost 
empty. 

Wood's  Order  251  (December  30,  1899) 
created  a  Public  Secretary  of  Instruction — 
an  exclusive  Department  of  Education ; 
Order  368  a  School  Commissioner  and  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  Under  Spain 
there  had  been  an  unpaid  Commission  of 
Superior  Public  Instruction,  with  twelve 
members  selected  from  prominent  officials, 
which  neglected  education.  Teaching  be- 
came worthless  from  the  large  part  politics 
played  in  the  appointment  of  teachers. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Frye  (a  distinguished  North 
American  educator)  appointed  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  by  General  Brooke — pre- 
pared the  first  School  Law  (in  effect  De- 
cember 6th,  1899— Order  226).  This, 
later,  was  inadequate  to  govern  the  vast  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  schools  (from  312 
under  Brooke  to  3313  under  Wood). 
Matthew  E.  Hanna,  Aide  de  Camp  of  Gen- 
eral Wood,  compiled  a  new  law  which,  after 
revision  by  Dr.  Enrique  Jose  Varona  (the 
new  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction)  became 
effective  August  Ist,  1900  (Order  368).  Of 
this  law  Dr.  Varona  (ex-Vice-President  of 
the  Republic)  said: 

This  law  places  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
the  schools  of  the  people;  in  the  hands  of  the 
body  of  the  faculty  (or  Board  of  Superintendents) 
the  form  and  extension  of  teaching;  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Central  Government,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Schools,  the  higher  administration  of 
this  vast  organization — with  rights  inherent  in 
all  executive  power.  Its  intention  is  to  interest 
the  whole  people  in  the  work  of  their  regenera- 
tion, to  teach  them  to  combat  that  general  igno- 
rance which  allows  to  remain  unproductive  so 
great  a  portion  of  this  rich  land  and  makes  so 
many  thousands  of  rational  beings  mere  machines 
of   routine   labor.    .    .    . 

Mr.  Hanna  replaced  Dr.  Echevarria  as 
Commissioner  of  Schools — his  duties  being 
the  execution  of  school  laws,  while  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  attended  to  technical 
matters.  Both  were  responsible  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Public  Instruction. 

School    committees   were    elected    by    the 
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people  of  the  895  districts.  New  methods  of 
teaching  and  new  subjects  were  introduced. 
Thousands  of  free  text-books,  105,000  mod- 
ern desks,  were  bought.  The  first  school 
census  was  taken. 

Lack  of  masters  was  met  by  establishing 
six  Normal  (summer)  Schools — one  in  each 
provincial  capital — and  pedagogical  courses 
in  nineteen  other  centers  (1900).  One 
thousand  three  hundred   teachers  were  sent 


(free)  by  the  United  States  to  Cambridge, 
where  Harvard  University  gave  them  spe- 
cial summer  courses  free.  In  1901,  6603 
candidates  took  teaching  examinations;  5566 
passed.  Subsequent  examinations  were 
harder,  to  elevate  the  standard. 

Teaching  was  raised  to  its  proper  position. 
Young  Cubans  of  both  sexes  became  teachers 
— girls  from  the  best  families  thus  becoming 
economically  itidependent  for  the  first  time. 


THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  REFERENDUM 

IN  SWEDEN 


IN  the  Forum  (Stockholm)  Leif  Kihl- 
berg  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  movement  for  a  referendum 
in  Sweden.  One  curious  development  there 
has  been  the  shifting  of  party  support  for 
the  proposition.  Originally  in  Sweden,  as  in 
the  United  States  and  in  other  democratic 
countries,  the  demand  for  the  referendum 
came  from  the  members  of  the  "Left,"  or 
the  jnore  radical  parties.  More  recently, 
however,  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  feature  of 
the  Conservative  program.  The  Conserva- 
tive elements  came  to  favor  the  referendum 
because  it  was  believed  that  it  could  be  used 
as  a  sort  of  regulator  and  check  on  democracy. 
Radicals  joined  with  Conservatives  in  Sweden 
in  supporting  the  reaction  against  party  gov- 
ernment, but  they  became  skeptical  as  to  the 
value  of  the  referendum  as  a  remedy  for  this 
evil. 

As  a  result  of  the  debates  in  the  recent 
parliamentary  session  the  chambers  accepted 
the  Constitutional  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion ''that  the  Diet  should  in  writing  re- 
quest the  King  to  cause  a  thorough  investi- 
gation to  be  made  as  to  how  the  referendum 
had  operated  in  foreign  countries,  and 
whether,  to  what  extent,  and  under  what 
forms  and  conditions  it  may  be  introduced 
with  regard  to  important  questions  in  our 
Constitution,  and  thereupon  propose  to  the 
Diet  such  changes  of  the  Constitution  as  the 
investigation  might  make  advisable/'" 

The  extremely  vague,  hypothetical  form  of  this 
recommendation  is  apparent,  and  the  lack  of  di- 
recting lines  was  severely  criticised.  The  inves- 
tigators were  not  bound  by  any  parliamentary 
directive  rules.  Nobody  has  any  knowledge  of 
the  importance  and  the  practical  effects  of  the 
referendum.  What  was  to  be  expected  of  the 
investigation  ? 


This  Swedish  writer  is  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  referendum  is  to  be  considered 
as  having  originated  in  Switzerland  and  hav- 
ing been  developed  more  generally  there  an(] 
in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  still  a  stranger,  he  says,  to  most 
constitutions,  but  the  idea  has  swept  the  world. 

What  motives  have  caused  this  growth?  What 
practical  needs  have  compelled  a  revision  of  con- 
stitutions in  the  direction  of  popular  government? 
The  referendum  movement  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  revolutionary  ideas.  According  to  certain 
interpreters,  democratic  principles  demanded  im- 
mediate democracy  as  the  extreme  consequence  of 
its  leading  tenets,  as  being  the  only  reliable  guar- 
antee of  realizing  the  sovereign  will  of  the  peo- 
ple and  also  a  splendid  pedagogical  means  of 
universal   civic  education. 

Other  practical  reasons  have  also  made  them- 
selves manifest.  A  general  sense  of  discontent 
and  distrust,  existing  especially  in  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  representation,  accepted  the 
referendum  as  the  most  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling the  parliamentary  corruption.  "If  we 
had  a  truly  genuine  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  our  legislative  assemblies,  nobody 
would  propose  initiative  or  referendum  in  the 
United  States,"  says  a  prominent  American  poli- 
tician   (Woodrow   Wilson,    1911). 

The  referendum  as  an  institution  is  essentially 
conservative.  It  shows  a  distinct  tendency  to- 
wards economy,  a  certain  cautiousness,  sometimes 
at  the  expense  of  foresight,  with  a  strong  aversion 
to  anything  that  tastes  of  bureaucracy,  judging 
by  its  practical  operation  in  Switzerland  and  dis- 
regarding some  very  remarkable  decisions  in 
some  instances  of  a  doubtful  and  whimsical 
character. 

The  writer  Is  unwilling  to  predict  that 
the  application  of  the  referendum  to  Swedish 
conditions  will  have  the  same  results  as  in 
Switzerland,  since  the  one  country  is  dis- 
tinctly agricultural,  and  the  other  highly  in- 
dustrial. He  thinks  that  social-reform  legis- 
lation is  not  likely  to  be  benefited  by  being 
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drawn  into  the  referendum  process.     Its  his-  the  case.     From  the  standpoint  of  Swedish 

tory  in  Switzerland  is  not  without  a  warn-  radicalism  it  seems  clear  to  him  that  the  rep- 

ing  example,  and  in  this  writer's  opinion,  the  resentative  and  parliamentary  systems  must 

Norwegian  referendum  on  prohibition  proves  be  kept  intact. 


LOUVAIN  UNIVERSITY  AFTER  THE  WAR 


ON  January  21,  1919,  barely  ten  weeks 
after  the  armistice  was  signed,  the 
University  of  Louvain  began  its  first  aca- 
demic year  since  the  occupation  of  Belgium 
by  the  Germans.  Thanks  to  the  great  ability 
and  energ}^  of  Mgr.  Ladeuze,  Rector  of  the 
University,  says  the  Rev.  Aubrey  Gwynn, 
S.J.,  in  the  Irish  Jesuit  quarterly  Studies,  the 
full  academic  year  was  completed  with  re- 
markable success  and  the  second  year,  which 
is  now  drawing  to  an  end,  has  been  still  more 
successful.  During  the  war,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  repair  the  w^reckage  caused  by  the 
German  invasion,  and  the  university  library, 
as  well  as  almost  all  the  buildings  facing  on 
the  Central  Market  Place,  were  still  in  ruins 
when  Mgr.  Ladeuze  decided  to  reopen  the 
university. 

Fortunately  for  the  university,  its  build- 
ings were  scattered  over  the  town  and  only 
three  out  of  about  twenty  were  actually  de- 
stroyed. Except  for  the  library,  the  uni- 
versity is  now  equipped  once  more  with  all 
the  buildings  necessary  for  its  work.  As  the 
catalogue  of  the  library  was  burnt  along 
with  the  books,  the  total  number  of  volumes 
destroyed  is  not  exactly  known,  but  is  esti- 
mated at  between  250,000  and  300,000.  It 
was  never  rich  in  ancient  manuscripts,  and 
its  real  strength  lay  in  medieval  theological 
texts.  Under  the  Peace  Treaty  Germany  is 
obliged  to  repair  in  full  the  damage  done  to 
the  university  and  the  library.  Restitution  is 
in  many  cases  impossible,  but  the  general 
principle  has  been  adopted  that  for  every 
manuscript  destroyed  in  the  fire,  another  of 
about  equal  age  and  value  must  be  handed  to 
the  university.  For  modern  books,  no  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  replace  copy  by  copy, 
but  Germany  is  being  required  to  hand  over 
a  number  of  books  published  in  Germany 
equal  in  value  to  the  printed  volumes  de- 
stroyed in  1914. 

For  books  published  outside  of  Germany  restitu- 
tion has  already  been  made  by  private  and  public 
generosity.  Belgian  private  donations  alone  had 
almost  reached  the  sum  of  90,000  volumes  by  the 
end  of  the  German  occupation;  the  Vatican  has 
made   a   free  gift  of   all   its   publications,   and   of 


many  volumes  from  its  great  library;  and  private 
generosity  in  Europe  and  America  has  been  such 
that  the  new  library  will,  it  is  hoped,  contain  a 
considerably  larger  number  of  volumes  than  be- 
fore the  war.  And  these  volumes  are  to  be 
worthily  housed.  On  the  occasion  of  Cardinal 
Mercier's  recent  visit  to  America,  a  national  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  aid  in  the  work  of  restora- 
tion at  Louvain,  and  $500,000  have  been  sub- 
scribed for  the  erection  of  a  new  library.  Building 
has  recently  been  begun,  on  a  site  near  the 
Institut  Leon  XIII ;  for  it  has  been  decided  to 
leave  Les  Halles  free,  once  reconstructed,  for 
administrative    purposes. 

At  Louvain  before  the  war  the  average 
number  of  students  was  little  less  than  3000 
and  the  university  was  unusually  well 
staffed  in  many  of  its  faculties,  and  equipped 
with  nearly  twenty  institutes  specially 
founded  and  organized  for  scientific  research, 
and  not  a  penny  of  the  immense  endowments 
of  this  development  of  the  university  had 
been  contributed  by  any  official  fund  or 
ministry.  One  magnificent  donation  has  been 
given  to  it  since  the  end  of  the  war,  for  the 
remainder  of  some  150  million  francs  from 
the  funds  of  the  American  Relief  Commis- 
sion in  Belgium  has  been  divided  equally  by 
Mr.  Hoover  between  the  four  Belgian  uni- 
versities, which  can  henceforward  count  upon 
an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  one  million 
francs  from  this  source  alone. 

During  the  occupation,  the  Germans, 
with  the  intention  of  dividing  Flemish  from 
French  Belgium,  created  a  new  Flemish  uni- 
versity at  Ghent,  which  was  throughout  the 
war  the  only  university  in  Belgium,  since  the 
others  deliberately  remained  closed  out  of 
sympathy  with  Louvain.  With  the  return 
of  peace,  the  German-made  university  has 
been  swept  aside,  and  the  present  govern- 
ment has  appointed  a  special  commission  to 
investigate  the  demand  of  the  Flemish  popu- 
lation for  a  special  university  of  their  own. 
Mgr.  Ladeuze  has  for  long  been  well  known 
as  a  believer  m  extending  the  use  of  Flemish 
in  teaching,  and  before  the  war  he  inaugu- 
rated his  administration  of  the  university  by 
introducing  Flemish  courses  m  medicine  and 
science,  and  subsequently  in  legal  subjects 
and  history,  economics,  and  chemistry. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  DEVASTATED  REGIONS 

OF  BELGIUM 


THE  complicated  problem  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  devastated  regions  of  Belgium 
is  discussed  in  its  various  aspects  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Universelle  (Lausanne),  by  M.  F. 
Gos.  His  information,  gained  at  first  hand 
and  from  authoritative  sources,  is  of  special 
value. 

In  considering  the  ruined  sections,  the 
question  arises:  What  interest  do  they  still 
offer?  During  the  war  their  interest  was 
of  a  strategic  nature,  but  to-day  they  may  be 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future.  The  first  is  embodied  in 
the  aid  given  the  impoverished  people  who 
have  returned  to  their  devastated  homes ;  the 
second  comprises  the  vast  problem  of  the 
complete  reconstruction  of  the  destroyed 
towns  and  villages.. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  aid  given  to  the  de- 
ported, the  evicted,  who  are  daily  returning 
to  seek  their  homes — mostly  in  vain:  That 
help  has  been  and  is  still  supplied  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  It  was  M.  Delva,  the 
sympathetic  regional  director  of  the  Wervick 
district,  who  kindly  gave  the  writer  exact 
information  regarding  the  philanthropic 
work  in  the  devastated  regions. 

*'We  owe  much,  everything,  indeed,  to 
the  American  Red  Cross,"  he  said.  It 
worked  all  over  Belgium,  and  Is  active  now 
more  especially  in  the  old  ''front."  From 
the  Lys  to  the  ocean,  from  Wervick  to  Nieu- 
port,  the  country  is  divided  Into  six  or  seven 
districts,  so  that  each  hamlet,  each  group 
of  people,  knows  where  to  apply  for  its 
urgent  needs. 

The  headquarters  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  are  established  at  Roulers,  and  it  is 
there  we  find  the  central  depot  of  the  mer- 
chandise Sent  from  Paris;  and  from  Roulers 
it  Is  distributed  to  the  different  districts.  On 
visiting  the  depot  of  Wervick  the  writer  was 
amazed  at  the  prodigious  quantity  and  variety 
of  articles,  carefully  arranged  on  shelves  and 
on  the  floor.  ''And  besides,"  M.  Delva  re- 
marked, "we  were  able  to  help  by  selling 
for  next  to  nothing,  chickens  and  goats  for 
the  farms,  sewing-machines,  layettes,  coal, 
and  even  petroleum.  For  nothing  is  given 
gratis,  but  everything  is  sold  for  a  few 
centimes  or  francs.  .  .  .In  that  way  we 
collect  nearly  100,000  francs  per  month  (in 
the  various  districts).  The  money  is  de- 
posited in  the  bank,   and,   according  to  the 


current  needs,  we  purchase  here  and  there 
various  kinds  of  commodities,  which  are,  in 
turn,  sold  at  a  loss ;  but  It  is  in  that  way  that 
we  can  give  help  indefinitely — thanks,  like- 
wise, to  the  gifts  we  receive  from  all  parts." 

But  the  activity  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  was  not  limited  to  that;  it  sent  out 
huts  bearing  the  placards:  "Gift  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  through  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross" — this  in  order  to  specify  the 
gift  and  to  avoid  the  taxes  payable  upon 
all  dwellings.  It  has,  besides,  organized  hos- 
pitals, dispensaries  for  children  and  for  con- 
sumptives ;  a  maternity  hospital  is  maintained 
at  Wervick,  as  well  as  an  educational  can- 
teen. Nothing  is  left  to  chance,  and  every 
appeal,  every  sort  of  distress  can  be  attended 
to  at  once. 

Before  long,  however,  the  American  Red 
Cross  will  cease  its  activity  in  Belgium  and 
transfer  it  to  other  places,  presumably  to 
Austria;  but  the  work  will  go  on  just  the 
same,  carried  on  by  a  group  of  philanthropic 
and  eminent  Belgians — and  thus  it  is  that 
for  many  months  (since  February,  1919), 
thanks  to  unceasing  and  indefatigable  aid, 
the  sorely  tried  inhabitants  have  found 
strength  to  live,  to  work,  and  to  hope. 

When  one  speaks  of  restoring  the  zone 
devastated  by  the  war,  it  may  well  be  said 
that  It  Involves  a  reformation,  for,  besides  the 
ruined  cities,  it  is  the  soil  itself  that  must  be 
leveled,  drained,  made  normal.  Gangs  of 
laborers  are  employed  In  searching  for  non- 
exploded  projectiles  along  the  roads.  The 
returned  inhabitants  dig,  till,  sow  their  bits 
of  land.  The  first  ones  built  primitive 
dwellings  with  materials  from  the  military 
camps,  or  were  granted  the  American  huts 
or  the  poor  Belgian  ones;  all  temporary, 
scanty ;  makeshifts,  it  may  be  said,  but  which 
the  people  regard  as  a  happy  chance. 

The  writer  having  had  the  privilege  of 
accompanying  M.  Hoste,  one  of  the  Belgian 
leaders  of  the  modern  architectural  move- 
ment, on  a  tour  to  the  devastated  region, 
he  could  gain  a  realizing  sense  of  the  dwell- 
ing problem.  And,  to  begin  with,  recon- 
struction Is  no  easy  matter,  the  difficulty 
being  complicated  by  the  administrative  side 
and  by  the  conditions  of  the  locality. 

To  facilitate  the  work  a  "Department  of 
the  Devastated  Regions"  has  been  created 
under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  has 
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the  deciding  voice  in  the  last  instance.  It 
is  he  who  brought  about  reconstruction  by 
the  state,  doing  away  with  the  war  tribunals, 
which  are  overburdened  with  work  for  years 
to  come.  The  state  being  the  disburser,  it 
rightly  wants  to  have  its  say,  which  un- 
happily causes  clashes  with  the  existing  or- 
ganizations— the  communal  administrations, 
etc.  The  essential  thing,  therefore,  is  to 
find  an  executive  that  will  smooth  out  the 
difficulty,  safeguard  the  various  interests,  and 
allow  the  work  to  proceed  at  once.  That  is 
the  administrative  difficulty;  the  one  of  lo- 
cality is  no  less  complicated. 

Thus,  in  some  places  we  find  only  vestiges 
of  dwellings,  while  in  others,  again,  as  in 
Wervick  or  Furnes,  many  houses  need  only 
restoration.  However,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  clear  the  streets  of  debris;  only  thus 
can  reconstruction  begin,  but — a  new  diffi- 
culty— what  kind  of  reconstruction? 

M.  Hoste  gave  the  writer  the  benefit  of 
some  practical  views.  ''Why  not  retain  in 
Ypres,   for  example,   in  a  park  adapted   for 


the  purpose,  what  still  remains  of  the  mar- 
kets, of  the  principal  churches?  Then  raze 
the  ruins  of  the  city  completely,  building  it 
anew  according  to  actual  requirements.  And, 
above  all,  avoid  that  error,  too  widespread, 
of  imitating  antique  styles.  If  it  is  nec- 
essary to  restore  and  rebuild  this  or  that 
structure  strive  to  discover  the  essential  har- 
mony between  what  is  and  what  Is  to  be 
erected,  but,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  do  not 
build  antiques." 

For  the  present.  In  all  the  bombarded 
places  the  streets  are  being  cleared,  the  ma- 
terials assorted,  and  already  some  small 
houses  have  been  erected.  Individual  effort, 
but  the  future  will  show  us  how  the  Belgian 
architects  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem, 
so  difficult  and  complicated,  of  reconstruc- 
tion. In  any  case,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
gathered  inspiration  from  the  wishes  ex- 
pressed In  a  recent  Congress  at  Brussels  for 
a  logical,  wholesome,  a'nd  practical  recon- 
struction of  all  the  ruined  cities  in  the 
devastated  regions. 


WORKINGMEN'S  BANKS  PROPOSED  IN 

FRANCE 


IN  the  Economiste  Frangais  (Paris)  of 
July  10  appears  a  letter,  dated  Rhelms, 
July  1,  1920,  and  signed  ''Gaston  Llegeois, 
Police  Judge" — a  letter  of  extraordinary 
and  many-sided  Interest  to  which  no  outline 
can  do  full  justice. 

About  40,000  worklngmen,  of  diverse 
races,  are  to  be  employed  In  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  city,  which  Is  "the  cradle  of 
French  history."  The  conditions  make  such 
a  massing  of  laborers  even  more  serious  than 
usual.  In  a  city  of  ruins,  with  an  eight- 
hour  working  day,  the  great  majority  will 
spend  their  last  sou  for  drink;  and  1000 
francs  per  month  is  but  an  ordinary  wage. 
Yet  in  the  rude  communism  of  the  dormi- 
tories, any  man  who  at  present  attempted  to 
save  up  his  money  Is  pretty  sure  to  have  it 
stolen  overnight.  A  quarter  of  their  total 
earnings,  or,  say,  a  hundred  million  francs 
a  year,  could  easily  be  saved  from  alcoholism, 
to  become  permanent  capital.  That  alone 
would  perceptibly  retard  the  steady  rise  In 
cost  of  living. 

Some  worklngmen,  at  least.  If  they  saw 
opened  for  them  access  to  what  they  call 
"wealth,"  would  renounce  wastefulness  and 
drink.     Furthermore,  as  the  appetite  for  sav- 


ings grew  In  them,  they  would  crave  more 
than  eight  hours'  work,  so  as  to  "get  rich" 
the  faster.  Even  a  little  capital  will  make  a 
man  less  docile  to  the  advocates  of  the  strike 
and  of  minimum  effort.  He  becomes  con- 
scious of  his  social  relation,  his  duty  to  the 
community.  This  elevation  of  his  character 
Is  worth  far  more  than  the  hundred  million 
francs.  But  society  must  make  the  first  ad- 
vances to  the  laboring  man. 

The  contractors  at  Rhelms,  big  and  little, 
represent  a  very  large  invested  capital.  They 
might  well  assist,  discreetly.  In  a  movement 
from  which  they  would  gain  as  much  as  any: 
viz.,  the  creation  of  channels  to  drain  off  that 
portion  of  the  wage-fund  which  the  workers 
could  save. 

The  name  Is  not  vital,  perhaps,  but  "Sav- 
ings Bank"  or  "Rhelms  Worklngmen's 
Bank"  would  appeal  to  the  wage-earner.  He 
must  have  confidence,  also,  in  the  manage- 
ment. Now  there  are  luckily  some  men  In 
the  city  who,  while  raising  themselves  by 
intelligence  and  thrift,  have  still  always 
shared  the  life  and  friendship  of  "the  people" 
rather  than  of  the  "bourgeois."  These  the 
worklngman  will  trust. 

There  should  be  a  number  of  convenient 
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"Savings  Stations."  Deposits  should  be  re- 
payable without  notice,  or  within  a  few  days 
at  most.  So  National  Defense  Bonds  are 
the  most  obvious  investment  for  deposits. 
Later,  help  might  be  extended  to  retail 
traders,  by  discounting  notes,  or  through 
short-time  loans. 

The  contractors  could  well  afford  to  take 
care  of  the  modest  overhead  charges  and  to 
pay  on  deposits  the  same  interest  that  is  ob- 
tained from  the  bonds.  Meantime,  they 
could  quietly  see  to  it  that  the  amateur  bank- 
ers had  expert  advice  when  needed.  Pam- 
phlets and  films  in  various  languages  would 
be  the  best  forms  of  advertising. 

Schulze-Delitsch  did  very  nearly  all  this 


in  Germany  half  ^  century  ago,  with  im- 
mense results.  Attention  is  called  also  to 
the  voluntary  workingmen's  unions,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  government  bonds, 
formed  during  the  World  War,  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England. 

In  closing,  the  wise  judge  proposes  also 
libraries,  social  club-rooms,  well-chosen  films, 
concerts,  etc.,  to  make  head  against  vicious 
idleness.  The  editors  of  the  Economiste  ap- 
plaud the  proposal  with  hearty  enthusiasm. 
Indeed  the  most  surprising  feature  of  the 
letter  is  that  its  ideas  seem  to  be  offered  and 
accepted  as  being,  in  France  at  least,  ad- 
vanced and  even  novel.  In  other  countries 
they  have  already  been  tried  out. 


THE  CASE  OF  MONTENEGRO 


A  STRONG  argument  in  favor  of  Mon- 
tenegro's right  to  an  independent  exist- 
ence instead  of  being  incorporated  in  the  new 
Jugoslavia  under  the  leadership  of  Serbia 
is  presented  by  A.  Baldacci,  in  Nuova  An- 
tologia  (Rome).  He  holds  that  Serbia  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  realize  her  old  dream 
of  subjugating  the  most  heroic  of  the  little 
Balkan  States.  This  would  be  but  a  poor 
return  for  the  loyalty  exhibited  by  Monte- 
negro to  her  neighbor  in  1914,  when  Aus- 
tria declared  war  against  Serbia. 

In  July  of  that  year,  just  before  the  ulti- 
matum was  sent  to  Serbia,  the  minister  of 
Austria-Hungary,  at  the  Montenegrin  capi- 
tal, offered  as  a  premium  for  Montenegro's 
neutrality  advantages  at  once  economic, 
financial,  and  territorial,  among  the  latter 
being  the  cession  of  Scutari.  These  offers 
were  at  once  communicated  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Entente,  and  Montenegro 
placed  all  her  resources  at  the  service  of 
threatened  Serbia;  and  she  did  this  as  early 
as  July  24,  1914,  before  it  could  be  certain- 
ly known  whether  Russia,  France,  and  Eng- 
land would  enter  the  war.  Unfortunately, 
in  her  zeal  for  the  cause,  Montenegro  failed 
to  secure  from  the  Entente  any  definite 
promises  of  material  aid  in  the  future.  She 
at  once  mobilized  all  her  available  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  63,  that  is  to  say 
all  excepting  those  of  Moslem  faith,  who 
were  legally  exempt  from  military  service. 

In  order  to  ensure  unity  of  action,  the 
Montenegrins  confided  the  chief  command 
over  their  troops  to  Serbian  officers,  so  that 


they  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Serbian 
army,  and  they  fought  heroically  in  the 
common  cause.  Nevertheless,  the  Monte- 
negrins seem  to  have  had  good  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  negligent  treatment  they  ex- 
perienced on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  Reiter- 
ated requests  for  provisions  and  v/ar  material 
proved  vain.  It  is  necessary  to  seek  for  the 
motive  for  this  lack  of  cordiality  toward 
Montenegro.  The  Serbians  have  persist- 
ently insinuated  that  at  the  crucial  hour 
Montenegro  was  not  sincere  in  her  support, 
that  she  was  acting  in  accord  with  Austria, 
with  which  power  she  had  a  secret  treaty. 
This  false  information  was  artfully  used  by 
Serbia  to  foment  all  manner  of  intrigues. 

To  dissipate  the  suspicions  in  regard  to  this 
famous  ''treaty,"  used  as  the  basis  of  all  the 
accusations  against  Montenegro,  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  recite  certain  facts.  The  al- 
leged treaty  bore  the  date  1907  and  was 
published  in  1912.  Soon  after  this  publica- 
tion it  was  denied  in  the  most  formal  and 
categorical  way  by  the  Montenegrin  govern- 
ment. But  even  without  this  denial  its  fal- 
sity was  proved  by  the  attitude  of  Monte- 
negro during  the  crisis  provoked  by  Austria's 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in 
1909,  by  the  seizure  of  Scutari  by  Austria  in 
1913,  and  finally  by  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Austria  in  1914.  This  treaty  never 
existed,  and  it  is  only  one  of  the  many 
calumnies  circulated  by  the  partisans  of  the 
Serbian  dynasty  and  by  official  circles  in  Bel- 
grade, with  the  intention  of  compromising 
Montenegro  and  her  royaE  house. 
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Why  has  official  Serbia  assumed  this  hos- 
tile attitude  toward  Montenegro?  For  two 
principal  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  because 
the  reputation  of  Serbia  had  fallen  off,  not 
only  abroad,  but  in  Jugoslavian  lands,  owing 
to  the  crisis  in  its  political  life  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  one.  The  situation  of  the  Karageor- 
goviches,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  after 
the  assassination  of  Alexander  and  Draga 
in  1903,  had  become  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one.  It  will  be  recalled,  for  example,  that 
England  then  refused  to  resume  diplomatic 
relations  with  Serbia  as  long  as  King  Peter 
failed  to  banish  from  the  court  the  assassins 
of  the  unfortunate  pair. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prestige  of  Mon- 
tenegro was  well  established  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, above  all  in  Russia,  as  well  as  among 
the  Jugoslavian  peoples  outside  of  Serbia. 
Czar  Alexander  III  had  called  King  Nicho- 
las *'the  only  true  friend  of  Russia."  Con- 
sequently, it  is  natural  that  the  Karageor- 
goviches  saw  in  the  Montenegrin  royal  house 
a  dangerous  rival.  In  the  second  place,  Mon- 
tenegro is  like  Serbia,  a  Serbian  land.  Both 
are  directly  interested  in  the  freeing  of  the 
provinces  of  Serbian  race  from  a  foreign 
yoke.  If,  therefore,  Montenegro  could  be 
eliminated  from  the  succession  to  the  prov- 
inces to  be  redeemed,  this  would  signify  that 
Serbia  would  be  sole  heir  to  them. 


This  subversive  policy  was  suspended 
during  the  brief  period  from  the  .beginning 
of  the  war  to  the  great  Serbian  victory  in 
1914.  From  this  moment,  however,  it  was 
resumed  with,  greater  violence  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  political  circles  of  Belgrade  hoped 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  Russian  advance  in 
the  Carpathians  and  the  Serbian  victory, 
Austria  was  nearing  her  end.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  help  of  Montenegro 
seemed  unnecessary.  Serbian  emissaries  con- 
ducted a  defeatist  campaign,  not  only  in  the 
Montenegrin  army,  but  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land.  Again  was  the  secret 
agreement  between  Montenegro  and  Austria 
brought  up,  the  proposal  sale  of  the  great 
stronghold  Lovcen  to  the  enemy,  and  so  on. 

All  these  accusations,  cleverly  spread 
about,  finally  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the 
resistance  of  both  army  and  people,  which 
had  been  put  to  a  hard  enough  test  already 
through  lack  of  provisions  and  through  priva- 
tions of  all  kinds.  At  last  the  final  catas- 
trophe came  and  Serbia  believed  that  it  was 
possible  to  cancel  Montenegro  entirely.  An 
active  propaganda  in  this  sense  was  carried 
on  and  tens  of  millions  were  expended  for 
this  object.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  de- 
clares that  the  sacrifices  made  by  this  little 
country  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  it 
should  be  granted  the  right  to  determine  its 
own  future. 
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YESTERDAY— AND  THE  DAY  BEFORE 

IN  HISTORY 


The  United  States  in  Our  Own  Times: 
1865-1920.  By  Paul  L.  Haworth.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     563  pp. 

That  period  of  American  history  comprising 
the  decades  immediately  following  the  Civil  War 
has  already  been  covered  by  a  small  group  of 
contemporary  historians,  but  nothing  quite  like 
Dr.  Haworth's  story  of.  "The  United  States  in 
Our  Own  Times"  has  ever  been  attempted.  This 
book  traces  our  national  history  through  the  pe- 
riod of  reconstruction  in  the  sixties  and  seventies, 
the  era  of  general  prosperity  and  industrial  de- 
velopment in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  the  terri- 
torial expansion  incident  to  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  finally,  the  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  administra- 
tions and  the  participation  of  America  In  the 
Great  War.  The  record  of  the  whole  fifty-five 
years  is  brought  under  swift  but  discriminating 
inspection.  Altogether  it  makes  a  fascinating 
story.  The  "first  voters"  of  1920  (including  mil- 
lions of  women)  will  find  this  book  an  excellent 
means  of  informing  themselves  on  the  immediate 
past  in  their  country's  history. 

The  United  States  in  the  World  War 
(1918-1920).  By  John  Bach  McMaster.  D.  Ap- 
pleton    and    Company.      Vol,    II.      510    pp.      111. 

In  an  earlier  Issue  of  this  Review  we  com- 
mented on  the  first  volume  of  Professor  McMas- 
ter's  work.  That  volume  was  occupied  with  a 
discussion  of  events  for  the  first  year  following 
the  entrance  of  America  Into  the  World  War  in 
April,  1917.  The  second  volume,  which  has  just 
appeared,  takes  up  the  narrative  at  that  point, 
and  ends  with  the  rejection  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
by  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  present  year. 
The  whole  story  of  the  actual  fighting  in  France, 
as  done  by  our  troops,  is  told  in  this  volume,  but 
it  occupies  only  fifty-six  pages  out  of  450.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  accounts  of 
American  war  work  at  home,  the  various  peace 
offensives,  the  armistice,  the  European  journey  of 
President  Wilson,  the  Peace  Conference,  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  itself,  and  the  discussion  in  the 
Senate.  Professor  McMaster's  well-known  his- 
torical methods  are  consistently  followed  in  this 
work.  He  depends  largely  on  contemporary  news- 
paper files. 

Wings  of  War.  By  Theodore  Macfarlane 
Knappen.  With  an  introduction  by  Rear-Admiral 
D.  W.  Taylor.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   289  pp.   111. 

This  book  describes  in  detail  the  contribution 
made  by  the  United  States  to  aircraft  invention, 
engineering  and  production  during  the  world  war. 
Five  of  the  most  important  chapters  are  devoted 


to  the  origin,  development  and  production  of  the 
famous  Liberty  engine,  and  as  Rear-Admiral 
Taylor,  Chief  Constructor,  U.  S.  N.,  states  in  the 
introduction,  "the  entire  American  aviation  pro- 
gram centered  in  the  conception,  development,  and 
production  of  the  Liberty  motor."  It  Is  proper 
to  state  that  Mr.  Knappen  is  among  those  who 
believe  that  in  spite  of  all  the  revelation  of  Con- 
gressional investigations  made  during  the  past 
two  years  the  aircraft  achievements  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, considering  our  unpreparedness  at  the 
outset,  were  highly  creditable. 

History  of  the  American  Field  Service  in 
France:  Told  by  its  members.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  Vol.  L  516  pp.  111.  Vol.  II. 
536  pp.     Vol.  III.     578   pp.     111. 

The  American  Field  Service  comprised  a  group 
of  youths  who  volunteered  during  the  years 
1915-17  to  serve  the  French  Army  in  the  Great 
War.  Members  of  this  service  contributed  the 
histories,  diaries,  letters  and  sketches  which  com- 
prise these  three  volumes.  This  series  of  per- 
sonal Impressions  forms  a  unique  picture  of  con- 
ditions in  France  preceding  America's  entry  into 
the  war.  The  Americans  who  made  up  these 
ambulance  divisions  rendered  Invaluable  aid  to 
France  before  their  own  country  was  enlisted  with 
the  Allies.  An  organization  has  been  established 
to  award  fellowships  for  advanced  study  in 
France  to  students  selected  from  American  col- 
leges and  similar  funds  for  French  students  in 
American  universities.  These  fellowships  will 
be  named  after  the  men  of  the  American  Field 
Service   who   died    in    France. 

Letters  from  the  Kaiser  to  the  Czar.  Copied 
and  brought  from  Russia  by  Isaac  Don  Levlne. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.     264  pp.     111. 

As  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  Neivs, 
Mr.  Isaac  Don  Levlne  one  year  ago  visited 
Soviet  Russia,  and  was  granted  access  to  the 
government  archives  at  Moscow.  There  he  dis- 
covered a  series  of  letters  from  the  German 
Kaiser  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  written  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years  (1894-1914).  Mr.  Levlne 
obtained  permission  to  make  copies  of  these  let- 
ters, and  in  the  present  volume  they  appear  word 
for  word,  erratic  spelling  and  all.  Most  of  them 
are  addressed  to  "Nicky"  and  signed  "Willy." 
They  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  telegrams 
interchanged  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar, 
which  were  published  in  a  Russian  periodical  in 
1917  and  later  reprinted  In  a  New  York  news- 
paper. The  Kaiser  himself  has  virtually  con- 
firmed the  genuiness  of  the  letters  and  has  com- 
plained  of  their   publication. 
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The  United  States  and  Latin  America.  By 
John  Holladay  Latane.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany.    346   pp. 

In  addition  to  the  first  series  of  Albert  Shaw 
Lectures  on  Diplomatic  History  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  this  volume  contains  three  wholly 
new  chapters  on  "The  Advance  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Caribbean,"  "Pan-Americanism,"  and 
"The  Monroe  Doctrine."  Professor  Latane  has 
become  a  leading  authority  on  our  relations  with 
the  Latin-American  countries. 

The    History   of    Cuba.       By  Willis  Fletcher 

Johnson.  B.  F.  Buck  &  Company,  Inc.  Vol.  I.  366 

pp.    111.    Vol.  IL    388  pp.    Vol  III.     366  pp.    111. 

Vol.  IV.     383  pp.     111.    Vol.  V.    404  pp.    111. 

A  well-written  history  of  the  island  republic, 
of  which  the  concluding  volume  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  resources  and  the  present  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  Senate  and  Treaties  (1789-1817).  By 
Ralston   Hayden.     Macmillan.     237  pp. 

Many  questions  that  have  been  asked  during 
recent  months  concerning  the  early  treaty-making 
practice  of  the  United  States  Senate  are  answered 
in  this  monograph.  The  author  relates  in  detail 
the  procedure  followed  by  the  Senate  during  the 
first   quarter-century   of   our   national    existence — 


the  period  during  which  the  machinery  was  de- 
veloped and  tried  out.  It  forms  an  instructive 
chapter   in  American   political   history. 

A  Tour  Through  Indiana  in  1840:  the  Diary 
of  John  Parsons,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia. 
Edited  by  Kate  Milner  Rabb.  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Bride  &  Co.     390  pp.     111. 

This  diary,  only  recently  brought  to  light,  re- 
lates the  adventures  of  John  Parsons,  a  young 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  who 
started  on  a  journey  through  the  then  frontier 
State  of  Indiana  in  the  spring  of  1840.  The  trav- 
eler of  those  days  made  use  of  the  stage-coach, 
canal-boat,  the  river  steam-boat,  and  only  oc- 
casionally the  railroad.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
famous  Harrison  "Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider" 
campaign,  and  the  diary  abounds  in  current  po- 
litical allusions  and  also  mentions  numerous  well- 
known  Indiana  families,  including  the  Egglestons, 
the  Wallaces  and  the  Julians. 

A  History  of  France.  By  Victor  Duruy. 
Translated  by  M.  Cary.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Continuation  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company.     791  pp.     111. 

Professor  Jameson's  admirable  edition  of 
Duruy's  history  of  France  is  continued  to  1919 
by  Mabell  S.  E.  Smith,  the  author  of  "Twenty 
Centuries  of   Paris"    and    other   historical   works. 
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The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli.  By  George 
Earl  Buckle,  in  succession  to  W.  F.  Monypenny. 
Macmillan.  Vol.  V.  (1868-1876).  558  pp.  Ill 
Vol.  VL   (1876-1881).     712  pp.     111. 

From  the  standpoint  of  British  politics  the 
most  important  volumes  of  the  monumental  life 
of  Disraeli,  initiated  by  the  late  W.  F.  Mony- 
penny, are  those  prepared  by  his  successor,  Mr. 
George  Earl  Buckle,  and  covering  the  period 
from  1868  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  death  in  1881. 
This  period  comprises  his  famous  Premiership  of 
six  years  (1874-80),  following  many  years  as 
leader  of  the  opposition  and  his  long-continued 
contest  with  Gladstone.  From  the  standpoint  of 
practical  statesmanship  and  parliamentary  leader- 
ship, this  Jewish  writer  of  novels  has  had  few 
peers  in  the  history  of  British  politics.  Yet  even 
in  the  light  of  his  published  letters  and  memoirs 
he  seems  detached  from  the  scenes  in  which  he 
played  so  great  a  part.  So,  too,  the  fiction  of 
autocratic  power  that  he  created  for  Queen  Vic- 
toria, when  studied  in  the  light  of  historic  pre- 
cedent, seems  quite  as  unreal  as  the  characters 
of  his  novel.  From  first  to  last  Disraeli  was  an 
Oriental,   not  a   true   Briton. 

Memoirs    of    the     Empress     Eugenie.      By 

Comte  Fleury.     D.  Appleton  and  Company,     Vol. 

I.     472  pp.     Vol.   n.     560  pp. 

At  the  request  of  the  late  Empress  these  mem- 
oirs were   withheld   from   publication    until    after 


her  death.  Since  Comte  Fleury  himself  died  as 
long  ago  as  1884,  allusions  to  the  life  of  Eugenie 
since  that  date  must  have  been  supplied  by  an- 
other hand.  Such  allusions,  however,  are  not 
numerous.  Most  of  them  occur  in  the  last  chapter 
of  the  first  volume.  In  the  main,  the  memoirs 
are  devoted  to  the  life  of  the  French  court  of 
the  Second  Empire,  of  which  Comte  Fleury  was 
a  member,  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870,  the 
tragedy  of  Sedan,  and  the  last  years  of  Na- 
poleon III.  The  material  for  the  two  volumes 
has  been  arranged  with  little  reference  to  chrono- 
logical sequence.  The  death  of  the  Prince  Im- 
perial in  Africa  in  1879  is  mentioned  early  in 
the  first  volume,  while  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
causes  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  are  treated 
in  the  second.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  favorable  presentation 
of  the  case  for  French  imperialism  that  could  be 
prepared  by  a  devoted  adherent,  writing  a  few 
years  after  the  fall   of  the  Empire. 

Memoirs  of  Life  and  Literature.  By  W.  H. 
Mallock.     Harper  &  Brothers.     378   pp.     111. 

Few  living  Englishmen  have  enjoyed  acquaint- 
ance with  a  greater  number  of  literary  celebrities 
than  has  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  who  is  himself  an 
author  of  distinction  in  the  field  of  sociology  and 
religion.  This  volume  of  his  memoirs  contains 
interesting  references  to  Robert  Browning, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  John  Ruskin,  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne,  Cardinal  Manning,   Herbert  Spencer, 
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and  to  many  of  their  contemporaries.  There  is 
a  chapter  on  politics  and  society  in  America, 
which  refers  particularly  to  President  Roosevelt 
and  Professor  William  James. 

Steeplejack.  By  James  Gibbons  Huneker. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Vol.  I.  320  pp.  111. 
Vol.    II.      327   pp.      111. 

Mr.  Huneker  has  been  for  many  years  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  music  and  dramatic  critics 
in  New  York.  These  volumes  give  an  enter- 
taining running  account  of  his  relations  with  mu- 
sicians, artists,  men  and  women  of  the  stage,  and 
authors,  both  here  and  in  Europe.  Both  volumes 
well    repay  perusal. 

The  Reign  of  Patti.  By  Herman  Klein.  The 
Century  Co.     470  pp.     111. 

W^hatever  the  ultra-moderns  may  say  about  it, 
most  music-lovers  of  the  past  generation  will  ac- 
cept without  serious  question  the  title  bestowed 
upon  this  authorized  biography  of  the  American 
prima  donna.  "Reign"  is  in  this  instance  not  an 
extravagant  word  to  use.  In  Mr.  Klein's  opinion 
it  began  with  Patti's  conquest  of  the  London  pub- 
lic at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden, 
in  May,  1861.  It  ended,  properly  speaking,  with 
her  final  appearances  in  opera  at  the  same  house 
in  1895 — a  period  covering  thirty-four  years. 
Some  of  Patti's  admirers,  however,  may  wish  to 
include  her  later  work  as  a  concert  singer  until 
her  farewell  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  in  De- 
cember, 1906,  If  that  is  done,  her  "reign"  must 
be  said  to  have  lasted  for  more  than  forty-five 
years.  Mr.  Klein,  who  is  himself  a  musical  critic 
and  scholar,  knew  Madame  Patti  practically  all 
this  time.  Many  years  ago  he  planned  and  be- 
gan collecting  material   for   a   biography,    and   it 


was  her  personal  desire  that  he  complete  the 
work.  Naturally  her  letters  and  papers  abound 
in  materials  relating  to  the  artistic  life  of  the 
times    in   which    she    lived. 

The  Pastor  of  the  Pilgrims:  a  Biography 
of  John  Robinson.  By  Walter  H.  Burgess. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.     426  pp.     111. 

John  Robinson,  the  Pilgrim  pastor,  who  never 
saw  America,  but  whom  the  Pilgrims  of  Massa- 
chusetts always  regarded  as  their  leader,  is  the 
subject  of  this  book.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  vol- 
ume is  a  good  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished, well-directed  historical  scholarship  ap- 
plied to  a  definite  object.  The  author's  discovery 
of  Robinson's  parentage  was  the  fruitage  of 
skillful  research.  What  he  learned  in  that  in- 
vestigation throws  light  on  the  careers  of  other 
members  of  the  Pilgrim  band.  The  publication 
of  his  work  at  this  tercentenary  anniversary  of 
the  sailing  of  the  Pilgrims  for  America  is  a 
timely  enterprise. 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  By  Edmund  Lester 
Pearson.     Macmillan.    159   pp.      111. 

Just  as  we  are  approaching  the  sixty-second 
anniversary  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  birth  there 
appears  a  brief  biography  of  the  ex-President, 
written  by  Edmund  Lester  Pearson,  with  special 
appeal  to  young  readers.  Dealing  with  a  career 
so  vibrant  with  interest,  it  would  be  difficult,  in- 
deed, for  any  writer  to  fail,  but  Mr.  Pearson  has 
perhaps  had  more  than  ordinary  success  in  con- 
fining his  story  to  the  essential  features,  keeping 
a  good  sense  of  proportion  and  never  letting  go 
the  central  thread  of  the  narrative.  His  book  is 
workmanlike  as  well  as  entertaining. 


SOCIOLOGY,  INDUSTRY,  ECONOMICS 


The     Social    Evolution     of     Religion.       By 

George    Willis    Cooke.      Boston:    The    Stratford 

Company.     416  pp. 

This  volume  gives  an  account  of  the  human 
origin  of  religion.  Its  point  of  view  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  introductory  chapter.  Religion, 
according  to  the  author's  view,  finds  its  real  sanc- 
tions in  its  social  values,  in  its  capacity  for  bind- 
ing men  together  in  unifying  relations.  Through- 
out the  book  the  sociological  aspect  of  religion 
holds  first  place. 

The     American     Credo.       By    George   Jean 

Nathan   and   H.  L.   Mencken.     Alfred   A.  Knopf. 

191    pp. 

A  shrewd,  and  at  times  amusing,  commentary 
on  present   social  conditions. 

The  Human  Factor  in  Industry.  By  Lee  K. 
Frankel  and  Alexander  Fleisher.  Macmillan. 
366  pp.     111. 

A   scientific    and    well-considered    treatment   of 


vital  problems  in  the  relations  of  employer  and 
employee.  The  writers  have  given  special  at- 
tention to  subjects  of  "Hiring  and  Holding," 
"Working  Hours,"  "Working  Conditions,"  "Medi- 
cal Care,"  and  "Insurance  Savings  and  Loans." 
Many  of  these  topics  have  heretofore  been  treated 
in  the  form  of  separate  monographs,  and  the  in- 
formation thus  presented  has  been  utilized  in  the 
present  volume. 

Lectures  on  Industrial  Psychology.  By 
Bernard   Muscio.     E.   P.    Dutton   &    Co.     300    pp. 

These  lectures  discuss  such  topics  as  fatigue, 
musicle  coordination,  individual  differences,  scien- 
tific management,  motion  study,  and  other  appli- 
cations of  psychology  to  the   life   of  workers. 

Fair  Value.  By  Harleigh  H.  Hartman. 
Houghton   Mifflin    Company.     263    pp. 

There  has  long  been  needed  an  exact  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "fair  valuation,"  as  used  by 
public  utility  commissions  and  the  courts.  The 
author   of   this   book   has   set   forth    (1)    the  prob- 
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lem  of  public  utility  regulation  and  what  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  that  of  regulation  in  general; 
(2)  the  specific  needs  it  suggests  and  the  regu- 
latory system  to  meet  those  needs;  (3)  the  de- 
velopment of  the  valuation  theory;  (4)  valuation 
as  evident  in  regulation;  (5)  "fair  value,"  the 
type  of  valuation  best  suited  to  public  service 
regulation.  In  the  second  part  of  his  treatise  the 
author  applies  the  general  principles  formulated 
in  the  first  part  to  the  actual  practice  in  com- 
mission-valuation cases.  He  thus  attempts  to 
state  the  theory  of  fair  value,  the  law  and  the 
practice. 

The  Romance  of  Modern  Commerce.  By 
H.  Osman  Newland.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott   Company.     297  pp.      111. 

A  popular  account  of  the  production  of  cereals, 
tea,,  coffee,  rubber,  tobacco,  cotton,  silk,  wool, 
timber,  cattle,  oils,  furs  and  precious  stones  for 
the   world's  markets. 


Present  and  Past  Banking  in  Mexico.     By 

Walter  Flavins  McCaleb.     Harper  and  Brothers. 

268   pp. 

Doctor  McCaleb  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  subject  of  which  American  economists  have 
had  practically  no  knowledge.  He  goes  back  to 
the  early  days  of  the  republic,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  traces  the  development  of  the 
banking  interests  from  that  time  to  the  adminis- 
tration   of    Carranza. 

The  Opium  Monopoly.  By  Ellen  N.  La 
Motte.     Macmillan.     84  pp. 

This  little  book  sums  up  the  facts  regarding 
the  British  opium  monopoly  in  the  Far  East,  not 
for  the  sake  of  prejudicing  the  reader  against 
Great  Britain,  but  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  against  the  perpetuation  of 
so  dark  an  iniquity.  The  information  on  which 
the  argument  is  based  is  all  taken  from  the  offi- 
cial "Blue  Book." 


ATHLETICS,  TRAINING,  AND  PHYSICAL 

CULTURE 


Football  Without  a  Coach.  By  Walter 
Camp.     D.  Appleton  &   Company.     179   pp.     111. 

Any  beginner  at  football  would  think  himself 
fortunate  indeed  if  he  could  have  as  much  as  an 
hour's  personal  instruction  from  Yale's  veteran 
coach,  Walter  Camp.  Yet  from  this  little  book 
he  can  get  much  more  than  that,  for  the  succes- 
sive chapters  discuss  almost  every  phase  of  the 
game  that  can  arise  during  a  season,  and  the 
most  important  practical  directions  for  every 
form  of  play  are  given.  Mr.  Camp  has  pre- 
pared his  book  with  reference  to  the  requirements 
and  questions  of  the  grammar-school  boy,  the 
high-school  player,  and  even  the  young  man  who 
can  play  only  now  and  then  on  his  shop,  factory 
or  office  team,  not  to  speak  of  the  college  man 
trying  to  make  the  Varsity.  Mr.  Camp's  con- 
cluding sentences  are  wejl  worth  quoting:  "Play 
bootball  with  your  head  and  your  heart  as  well 
as  with  your  muscles.  Play  it  hard,  but  play  it 
square.  Learn  the  rules.  Keep  in  condition. 
Squeeze  the  ball,  hit  the  line  with  all  your  power, 
and  don't  foul.  That  is  the  best  advice  that  one 
football  man,  grown  gray  in  the  game,  can  give 
the  player  coming  into  it  with  all  the  fresh  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth." 


Track  Athletics  Up-to-Date.  By  Ellery  H. 
Clark.     Duffield   and  Company.     146  pp.     111. 

As  long  ago  as  1896  Mr.  Ellery  H.  Clark  was 
winner  of  the  high  and  broad  jumps  at  the 
Olympic  Games  in  Athens.  The  next  year  he 
became  all-around  athletic  champion  of  America, 
and  has  always  retained  his  interest  in  amateur 
athletics.  This  book  contains  up-to-date  detailed 
discussions  of  every  form  of  track  athletics,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  practical  instructor.  Ex- 
cellent photographic  illustrations  accompany  the 
text. 

Massage  and  Exercises  Combined.  By  Al- 
brecht  Jensen.  Published  by  the  Author,  220 
West  42nd   Street,   New  York.     93   pp.     111. 

Mr.  Jensen's  purpose  in  this  volume  is  to  out- 
line a  permanent  physical  culture  course  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  combining  gymnastic  exer- 
cises with  scientific  massage  movements.  There 
are  eighty-six  illustrations  and  deep-breathing 
exercises,  and  Mr.  Jensen's  system  has  been  com- 
mended by  the  medical  faculty.  No  gymnastic 
equipment  is  required — only  the  use  of  a  few 
minutes  of  one's  time  daily. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  average  man  or  woman  does  ant  growth  may  make  for  weakness.     It  is 

Census  Figures  ,    *=.  .      .  Y  •  i  i         /^  i  • 

Are  not  reach  important  convictions  worth  many  times  what  the  Census  taking 

mpor  an       ^^  ^^  private  conduct  or  public  costs  to  have  the  figures  as  an  aid  to  intelli- 


policy  by  reading  tables  of  comparative  sta- 
tistics in  the  newspapers.  Even  if  the  figures 
are  examined  at  all  they  are  studied  casually, 
and  the  inferences  popularly  drawn  from  the 
tabulated  data  are  seldom  definite  or  useful. 
Yet  such  information  as  the  Census  Bureau 


gent  statesmanship. 

T..-  ^    «„•       The     total     population     of     the 

Thirty  Millions    .  •    i        o  i  •  i 

Gain  Since     lorty-cight  btatcs  making  up  the 
^  contiguous  territory  of  this  coun- 

try, as  listed  early  in  the  present  year,  and 
at  Washington  affords  us  every  ten  years  in  announced  in  October,  is  105,683,108.  There 
comparative  tables  is  of  the  most  profound  are  also  about  12,000,000  people  living  under 
importance.  It  is  worthy  of  the  closest  at-  the  American  flag  outside  of  the  continental 
tention  of  millions  of  people,  as  bearing  upon  area  of  the  union ;  but  we  are  not  here  con- 
their  own  personal  affairs,  and  upon  public  cerned  with  these  additional  populations  in 
policy.  We  shall  proceed  herewith  to  make  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Phil- 
some  comments  upon  certain  facts  as  shown  ippines,  the  final  figures  not  having  been  an- 
in  the  recent  announcements  of  the  Census      nounced    for   these   territories.     Within    the 


Bureau.  There  are  questions  involved  in  the 
census  reports  that  are  of  vastly  greater 
consequence    to    the   people   of     the    United 


area  of  the  forty-eight  States  there  are 
13,710,842  more  people  than  in  1910.  The 
gain  in  the  previous  decade  had  been  larger. 


States  than  the  matters  of  debate  that  have  both  in  percentage  and  in  absolute  numbers, 

absorbed  most  of  the  attention  of  speakers  having  been   15,977,691.     In   twenty  years, 

and  writers  in  the  current  political  campaign.  this  continental  stretch  of  the  United  States 

from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
fs  the  Nation    ^^^  chief  business  of  the  United  the  Canadian  line   to   the  Rio   Grande  and 
Growing  in      States    hitherto — looking   to    the  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  added,  in  round  fig- 
ig  t    ays     country's    future — has    been    the  ures,  30,000,000  people  to  the  number  found 
creation  of   an   American   nationality.      Far  in  1900.     Using  approximate  rather  than  ex- 
more   desirable   than   mere   growth   in  num-  act  figures,  we  had  76,000,000  people  twenty 
bers    are    evidences    of    the    right    kind    of  years  ago,   and  we  have    106,000,000   now. 
development.      When    the    Census    Bureau 


and  other  agencies  for  obtaining  accurate  in- 
formation show  us  that,  in  one  way  or  in 
another,  the  nation's  development  is  proceed- 
ing wrongly,  we  have  before  us  the  duty  of 
correcting   harmful   tendencies.      It  is   well. 


«,  ^-     ,«     .i.  The  total  population  of  the  coun- 

Nationai  Growth        -  •       i  r>  i  ri        r  i 

Brought  try  in  184U,  alter  more  than  two 
^"'*^  centuries  of  settlement,  was  only 
17,000,000.  Thus  we  have  added  as  many 
new  people  to  our  population  in  the  past 
on  the  announcement  of  the  main  facts  that  dozen  years  as  our  total  population  amounted 
are  ascertained  every  ten  years  by  the  Census  to  in  1840.  When  the  census  was  taken  in 
Bureau,  to  study  thoroughly  the  tendencies  1850  we  had  rounded  out  our  continental 
that  are  indicated,  and  to  help  the  public  to  possessions  by  the  acquisition  of  Texas  and 
grasp  the  lessons  that  should  be  learned.  Up  California.  Our  total  numbers  at  that  time 
to  a  certain  point  sheer  growth  makes  for  amounted  to  23,000,000 — considerably  less 
strength.     Beyond   that,   uneven  or  discord-      than  the  surplus  added  in  the  two  decades 
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since  we  entered  upon  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. We  had  a  total  population,  North  and 
South  together,  of  31,500,000  in  1860,  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  We 
still  have  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  serving 
us  in  Congress,  and  we  have  millions  of 
people  living  who  were  old  enough  in  1865 
to  remember  vividly  to-day  the  rejoicing  over 
the  peace  that  came  with  Lee's  surrender  at 
Appomattox  and  the  sorrow  that  shook  the 
nation  with  the  assassination  of  Lincoln. 
Yet  we  have  more  than  three  times  as  many 
people  in  the  United  States  now  as  there 
were  in  1865.  That  war  involved,  indeed, 
the  slavery  issue,  and  it  had  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  State's  rights.  But  it  was  won 
by  reason  of  the  growth  and  shifting  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  decade  or  two  preceding  1860. 
In  building  up  the  new  States  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  we  were  creating  the  dominant 
forces  of  American  nationality.  If  this  west- 
ward development  had  not  taken  place,  the 
secession  movement  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

r-   X.     n      .u  After    the    Civil    War    and    the 

Further  Qrowth  .  ,  i         r         i 

and  reconstruction  days,  the  lurther 
xpansion  -vvcstward  growth  of  the  nation 
was  accelerated.  In  that  generation  up  to 
the  end  of  the  century — a  period  of  thirty 
years — we  added  100  per  cent,  to  our  popu- 
lation. Our  resources  had  been  largely  de- 
veloped ;  our  present  railroad  system  had  been 
for  the  most  part  constructed,  and  the  nation 
was  beginning  to  feel  some  sense  of  maturity. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  we  be- 
gan to  assert  a  broader  international  influ- 
ence. We  intervened  to  end  the  deadlock 
between  the  insurgents  and  the  Spanish  forces 
in  Cuba,  and  the  result  has  been  a  new  era 
for  the  West  Indies.  We  assumed  a  leading 
place  in  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Pacific,  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  ac- 
quiring control  of  the  Philippines;  helping 
to  settle  the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia; 
waiving  the  Chinese  indemnity;  confirming 
the  Alaska  boundary  and  beginning  to  devel- 
op that  great  territory;  and,  as  a  crowning 
step,  creating  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  nation- 
al enterprise  and  a  token  of  our  permanent 
policy  to  safeguard  the  peaceful  and  secure 
development  of  the  Western  hemisphere. 

,  ^,  .      Since  we  used  our   navy  to  lib- 

Inf/uence  for  _    ,  i  t   \ 

Order  and      cratc  Cuoa  and  establish  peace  in 
^"^^        the  Caribbean  region  there  have 
been  no  wars  by  land  or  by  sea  between  na- 
tions in  the  Western  hemisphere,  nor  armed 
strife  of  any  magnitude  except  the  factional 


domestic  contests  in  Mexico.  Furthermore, 
since  we  became  sponsor  for  the  international 
well-being  of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines, 
and  helped  to  end  the  inevitable  conflict  be- 
tween the  Japanese  and  the  encroaching 
Russian  Czardom,  there  has  been  unprece- 
dented security  for  commerce  and  for  human 
progress  in  all  the  lands  that  face  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Thus  there  was  undoubtedly  an  ad- 
vantage of  great  historical  moment  in  our 
rapid  national  growth  from  1850  to  1900. 
That  growth  moved  the  center  of  gravity 
away  from  the  original  States  of  the  North 
and  South,  and  the  result  was  our  own  per- 
manent national  stability.  Our  further 
growth  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  gave  us  such 
intrinsic  strength  in  sheer  numbers  of  capable 
people,  and  in  the  material  as  well  as  moral 
resources  of  efficiency,  that  we  were  able  to 
exert  a  new  kind  of  influence  for  peace  and 
order  in  the  world.  Our  powerful  influence 
was  producing  harmony  throughout  the 
Western  hemisphere,  and  pointing  the  way 
toward  security  and  peace  on  the  Pacific  and 
in  the  Far  East. 

Thus  the  growth  of  a  nation  in 

Peace  Cham-  i      •  i  111         i  1 

pions  Should  population  and  wealth  has  broad 
Be  Prepared  ^^^^-^^^^  ^hat  are  to  be  consid- 
ered with  the  utmost  care.  Since  there  is 
no  super-government  to  keep  the  peace  of 
the  world,  it  follows  clearly  and  beyond  dis- 
pute that  every  nation  ought  to  be  respon- 
sible for  world  conditions  of  peace  and  or- 
der, of  justice  and  of  law  observance,  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  power  to  exert  influence 
efficiently.  In  the  two  great  peace  confer- 
ences held  at  The  Hague  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  had  taken  advanced 
grounds  as  respects  the  improvement  of  inter- 
national law,  the  rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
trals, the  substitution  of  tribunals  for  mili- 
tary force,  and  the  speedy  resort  to  practical 
methods  for  reducing  armaments  and  lessen- 
ing the  dangers  of  militarism.  Having  urged 
these  principles  so  earnestly,  it  was  our  mani- 
fest duty  to  be  in  a  position  to  help  the  peace- 
loving  people  of  the  world  to  assert  them- 
selves as  against  the  mischief-making  mili- 
tarists. There  was  the  clearest  case  in  the 
world  for  our  arming  ourselves,  in  our  own 
interest  and  in  that  of  a  peaceful  world,  until 
such  time  as  the  empire-grabbing  militarists 
and  navalists  of  Europe  should  be  ready  to 
reduce  their  armies,  and  to  merge  their 
navies.  We  needed  a  strong  navy  till  Europe 
should  consent  to  the  plan  of  a  single  force 
for  protecting  all  legitimate  seafarers  in  their 
equal   and   common    rights  of  access   to   the 
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oceans  that  belong  to  all  minkind  and  not 
merely  to  the  possessors  of  battleships. 

-     ...  ^  ,       If  we  had  trusted  enough  in  our 

Out  In iStClnBS 

of  the        own    principles    to    have   shaped 

Past  Decade  t    •        •  j  •.!_ 

our   policies  in   accordance  with 

our  convictions  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Great  War  of  1914  would  have  been  fought. 
The  guilt  of  those  who  precipitated  that  war 
is  not  diminished  by  reason  of  our  failure 
to  have  been  better  prepared  to  side  quickly 
and  strongly  with  the  plain  people  of  the 
world  in  their  right  to  live  in  peace.  Never- 
theless, it  is  well  to  admit  to  ourselves  that 
we  ought  to  have  done  more  in  a  turbulent 
world  to  maintain  peace,  and,  further,  that 
our  specific  neglect  consisted  in  our  not  hav- 
ing a  much  larger  and  better  navy,  and  in 
our  utter  failure  to  have  possessed  ourselves 
of  rifles,  artillery,  ammunition,  aircraft,  and 
all  those  materials  for  land  warfare  that 
cannot  be  improvised.  We  were  dragged 
into  a  war  that  was  shaking  civilization  to 
its  depths;  and  we  spent  in  a  few  months, 
in  a  wildly  wasteful  way,  some  $30,000,- 
000,000  to  produce  net  results  which  one- 
tenth  of  that  great  sum  would  have  pro- 
duced if  it  had  been  expended  wisely  in  1914 
and  the  succeeding  year,  as  a  part  of  our 
contribution  toward  the  championship  of 
freedom  and  justice  in  the  world.  If  we  had 
acted  as  intelligently  as  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land, and  had  done  our  proportionate  part, 


history  must  surely  have  taken  a  better  course. 
Such  facts  belong  to  the  essential  record. 

c    .        ,     These  observations  are  intended 

Factors  of  i  -        i  •     , 

Mature  to  relate  themselves  in  the  minds 
"^^"^  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  reached  a  population  total  of  virtually 
100,000,000,  and  had  attained  such  a  place 
of  supremacy  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  all  the  staples  of  material  wealth  that 
we  were  potentially  stronger  for  peace  or  for 
war  than  any  other  nation.  Not  only  had 
we  the  capacity  to  build  superior  navies  and 
to  equip  unconquerable  armies  by  reason 
of  our  numbers  and  our  wealth,  but  we  were 
rendered  triply  powerful  by  our  advantages 
of  geographical  position  and  of  natural  re- 
sources. The  Civil  War  showed  us  the  need 
of  transportation  unity,  and  we  built  at  once 
the  transcontinental  railroads.  Out  pro- 
tectionist tariff  policy,  considered  broadly, 
had  little  to  do  with  political  economy  in  the 
narrow  sense,  but  it  had  much  to  do  with 
national  development  and  security  in  the 
sense  of  creating  here  a  compact  and  self- 
sufficient  nationality.  We  were  producing 
most  of  the  cotton  of  the  world,  and  were 
determined  to  spin  and  weave  the  fabrics 
needed  for  our  home  consumption.  Having 
ample  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  we  were  de- 
termined to  make  our  own  supplies  of  steel. 
We  had  copper,  lead,  and  most  other  neces- 


Underwood  &  Underwcod 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BOYS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  REGISTERING  FOR  MILITARY  TRAINING  UNDER  THE  STATE  LAW 
(It   is   required   in   New   York   that   youths   from   sixteen  to  eighteen  should  receive  a  certain   amount  of  physical 
culture  and  military  training,   looking  to  their   future  titness  to  meet  quickly  the  country's  call  for  service.     Training 
is  required  of  boys  at  work  as  well  as  those  in  school.     In  recent  weeks,  many  thousands  have  been  registered  and 
examined,  and  they  will  be  made  into  valuable  citizens) 
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sary  metals  and  minerals  in  abundance.  We 
were  more  than  self-sufficient  in  our  produc- 
tion of  food.  Excepting  for  rubber  alone, 
we  were  able  to  produce  almost  everything 
essential  to  life  and  basic  industry  in  suffi- 
cient quantities.  We  had  so  constructed  our 
national  Government  that  Ave  were  free  from 
sectional  strain  or  from  separatist  tenden- 
cies. We  had  no  neighbors  that  were  mili- 
taristic or  of  hostile  design. 

Furthermore,  our  rapid  growth 

Harmony  in      .  ,  '       .  *^    .    ,  ° 

Our  Own  HI  numbers  and  material  power 
Continent  j^^^  jj^^^^  ^^  f^^.  ^^^^^^^  ^11  dan- 
ger from  disastrous  war  within  our  own 
hemisphere.  The  northern  half  of  North 
America  was  occupied  by  a  confederation  of 
States  having  ideals  and  institutions  in  no  re- 
spect inferior  to  ours  and  In  many  respects 
similar.  Furthermore,  the  development  of 
Canada  In  perfect  security  since  the  war  of 
1812  had  been  a  cardinal  point  In  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  people  and  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  growth  of 
Canada  in  population  and  wealth,  Instead  of 
weakening  In  any  manner  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  an  added  factor  of 
security.  In  1901  Canada  had.  In  round 
figures,  5,400,000  people.  In  1911  the  Cana- 
dian census  showed  7,200,000.  Next  year's 
census  ought  to  show  in  round  figures 
10,000,000  people  within  the  confines  of  the 
Dominion.  Canada  is  free  to  follow  the 
path  of  her  great  destiny,  largely  because  the 
United  States  could  not  and  would  not  per- 
mit Canada  to  be  invaded  or  unjustly 
molested.  It  Is  too  obvious  for  argument 
that  Canada's  security  lies  in  the  facts  of  her 
geographical  position  rather  than  in  her  un- 
defined association  with  the  kindred  nations 
that  acknowledge  a  common  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown  and  to  the  British  flag.  There 
Is  no  propaganda  emanating  from  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  Is  In- 
tended in  any  manner  to  weaken  the  Cana- 
dian allegiance  to  those  emblems  of  British 
unity  and  power. 

Canada        ^^    ^^^^    ^^    Canada's    fortunate 
and  the        misslon    and    destiny,    as    it   now 

United  States  ,       i  ,  ... 

seems,  to  harmonize  the  policies 
of  North  America  and  the  British  Empire 
for  peace  and  justice  In  the  world;  and  Can- 
ada's reward  Is  to  lie  in  the  growth  and 
prosperity  that  will  be  hers  by  reason  of  the 
two  facts:  (1)  that  her  essential  interests  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,    and    (2)    that   her   Influence    In    the 


British  Empire  is  ever  increasing.  Her  sac- 
rifices in  the  recent  war  were  magnificent, 
and  her  recompense  is  to  be  found  in  a  long 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  people  of  a  typical  State  like  Min- 
nesota is  enviable  indeed,  when  compared 
with  the  position  of  a  province  of  similar 
population  lying  somewhere  in  the  great 
Slavonic  areas  of  Europe,  where  nobody  can 
foresee  whether  fate  Is  to  bind  the  region  in 
the  future  to  the  fortunes  of  a  Poland,  a 
Ukrainia,  a  reexpanded  Russia,  or  a  recov- 
ered supremacy  of  one  of  the  now  dismem- 
bered central  empires  that  were  led  by  Prus- 
sia and  Hungary.  Furthermore,  if  a  typical 
American  State  like  Minnesota  is  secure  by 
reason  of  our  North  American  unity  and  de- 
tachment, It  is  similarly  true  that  the  people 
of  the  neighboring  Canadian  State  of  Mani- 
toba owe  their  present  and  future  security  to 
the  same  essential  facts.  The  people  of  North 
America,  to  sum  it  up,  are  relatively  fortu- 
nate and  safe  because  of  the  sheer  magnitude 
of  their  development  of  population  and  re- 
sources, their  position  between  two  great 
oceans,  their  economic  Independence,  their 
political  harmony,  and  their  room  for  further 
development  within  their  present  domains. 
The  celebrations,  now  occurring,  of  the 
Tercentenary  of  British  settlements  in 
America,  are  giving  fresh  occasion  for  as- 
serting the  political  harmony  that  exists  from 
the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

...,„.     It   Is   obvious   to   all   thoughtful 

ReaponsioiUties  ,        ,  *        ^^  tit 

of  Our  people  that  the  Great  War,  in- 
GoodForturie  ^^^^j  ^f  settling  the  world's  dis- 
turbances, has  Intensified  the  present  prob- 
lems and  hastened  the  emergen  e  of  those 
that  had  seemed  to  lie  in  the  distant  future. 
It  Is  useless  to  spend  much  time  in  repining 
over  what  might  have  been.  We  must,  how- 
ever, face  our  recent  history  with  frankness 
to  derive  from  it  the  necessary  lessons.  We 
must  study  our  own  resources  of  population 
and  material  wealth,  first  as  bearing  upon 
our  own  questions  of  national  security  and 
social  progress.  We  must  further  study 
these  facts  as  bearing  upon  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  world,  because  we  cannot  live 
to  ourselves,  even  if  we  so  desired ;  and  a 
world  of  poverty,  of  infectious  disease,  of 
class  strife,  and  of  racial  animosities  must 
inevitably  Involve  us  In  Its  miseries.  We 
should  be  glad,  therefore,  that  we  have  more 
than  100,000,000  Americans;  and  we  should 
do  our  best  to  make  our  own  security  promo- 
tive of   the   comfort   and    repose  of   peoples 
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BRITISH.  CANADIAN.  AND  OTHER  OFFICIAL  GUESTS  AT  MOUNT  VERNON  LAST  MONTH 
(The  scene  above  is  one  of  many  pictures  that  will  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  tercentenary  celebration  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  of  British  colonization  in  America.  The  Sulgrave  Institution,  joining  with  other 
patriotic  societies,  has  been  leading  in  the  international  recognition  of  the  tercentenary.  The  British  delegation  is 
headed  by  Lord  Rathcreedan,  who  represents  the  English  branch  of  the  society  that  has  restored  Sulgrave  Manor, 
the  English  home  of  the  Washington  family.  Seated  in  the  foreground  of  our  picture,  from  left  to  right:  Auck- 
land Geddes.  British  Ambassador;  Secretary  Daniels,  Lord  Rathcreedan,  and  Senator  Raoul  Dandurand,  President 
of  the  Canadian  Senate,  Behind  Ambassador  Geddes  stands  Dr.  W.  H.  De  Beaufort,  of  the  Netherlands  legation 
at  Washington.) 


whose  environment  subjects  them  to  far 
greater  danger  than  anything  we  can  realize 
m  our  unified  continental  republic. 


Language  and 

National 

Unity 


It  is  desirable  at  times  to  try  to 
look  at  our  problems  from  a  de- 
tached historical  standpoint.  We 
see  that  national  unity  is  promoted  by  a  com- 
mon language,  but  we  also  see  that  there 
must  be  kindly  consideration,  and  that  unity 
is  not  helped  by  persecuting  people  who  are 
attached  to  a  different  tongue.  If  Germany 
had  used  a  wholly  different  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Poles  in  East  Prussia  and  the 
people  of  French  preferences  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, not  to  mention  the  Danes  in  Sleswig, 
it  is  probable  that  the  process  of  Germaniza- 
tion  would  have  been  more  successful.  Nev- 
ertheless, Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  England  represent  the  development  of 
great  nationalities  upon  homogeneous  lines, 
with  the  common  associations  of  a  single  na- 
tional tongue  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  uni- 
fying principles.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  realize  that  the  English  language  is 
necessary  to  the  unity  of  this  country;  and 
in  schools,  newspapers,  law  courts,  and  busi- 
ness intercourse,  the  English  language  will 
be  more  than  ever  held  to  be  official  and  in- 


dispensable. This  principle  can  be  accepted 
without  hardship  to  industrious  immigrants 
who  come  here  in  middle  life.  Their  chil- 
dren must  learn  English,  and  no  immigrant 
should  be  admitted  to  political  privileges  who 
has  not  learned  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the 
English  language.  The  American  Legion, 
which  is  the  largest  organization  of  the  men 
who  served  in  the  recent  war,  has  decided 
that  it  can  best  justify  itself  by  finding  ways 
to  be  useful ;  and  one  of  its  foremost  objects 
is  to  aid  in  the  Americanization  of  immi- 
grants. The  Legion  is  a  patriotic  body,  and 
in  no  way  could  patriotism  better  express  it- 
self than  in  practical  attempts  to  make  all 
our  newly  arrived  citizens  American  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word. 


Lesser 


Racial  questions,  while  as  a  rule 
Race  closely  related  to  those  of  lan- 
Riuaines  guagc,  are  sometimes  sources  of 
great  national  difficulty,  even  where  the 
language  question  is  not  concerned.  Thus 
the  present  serious  strain  within  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has 
nothing  to  do  with  language,  inasmuch  as  the 
Irish  people  use  English  even  more  fluently 
than  do  the  English  themselves.  There  are 
certain   racial   attitudes   that   make   national 
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unity  difficult,  and  it  is  well  to  consider 
them.  As  between  the  French  Canadians 
and  the  English  Canadians,  for  example, 
there  are  difficulties  that  call  for  wise  for- 
bearance and  generous  endeavors  to  dimin- 
ish frictions  and  increase  friendly  relations. 
In  Canada,  language  is  a  barrier;  and  also, 
in  Canada  as  in  Ireland,  religious  prejudices 
account  for  much  discord.  Essentially,  how- 
ever, these  races — the  Irish,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish, together  with  the  Scotch  and  Welsh — 
are  ethnically  alike.  They  blend  as  naturally 
as  do  the  peoples  who  have  in  our  Missis- 
sippi Valley  States  become  Americans  with- 
out distinction  as  to  the  European  country 
of  their  origin,  whether  English,  Irish, 
French,  German,  Scandinavian,  Italian,  Bo- 
hemian, Polish,  or  Hungarian. 


Major 


There  are,  however,  certain 
Race  problems  growing  out  of  more 
Frictions  complete  divergences  of  race  that 
have  to  be  considered  frankly.  Those  who 
thought,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
that  the  status  of  slavery  or  freedom  was 
the  one  problem  that  had  to  be  disposed  of 
in  relation  to  the  negroes  in  the  South  had 
ver}^  limited  understanding.  We  were  en- 
gaged in  creating  an  American  nationality; 
and  it  was  not  desirable  to  bring  here  ele- 
ments of  population  that  we  did  not  intend 
to  assimilate  in  the  full  sense.  Slavery  in 
the  United  States  could,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  only  have  been  a  temporary  affair.  We 
had  a  large  population  of  white  people  in  the 
South  who  were  working  on  little  farms  and 
at  various  trades.  It  was  a  grievously  wrong 
thing  to  bring  into  the  South  another  indus- 
trial population  to  compete  with  these  white 
workers,  with  no  prospect  of  unifying  the 
two  elements. 

The  new  census  finds  us  with  a 
^Negioes       ncgro  population  equal  to  about 

one-tenth  of  our  entire  numbers. 
These  are  loyal  and  industrious  Americans, 
for  whose  welfare  the  conscience  of  the 
country  is  increasingly  concerned.  But  it 
would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that  the  presence 
of  so  many  people  of  African  origin  does  not 
create  difficult  problems.  In  favor  of  the 
American  negroes,  however,  much  can  be 
said.  First,  they  came  here  with  no  civiliza- 
tion of  their  own,  and  they  are  entirely 
American  in  feeling.  Second,  they  have  no 
language  but  the  common  English  tongue  of 
the  country.  Third,  they  have  many  ad- 
mirable racial  (lualities,  among  which  are 
loyalty  and  responsiveness  to  good  influence. 


In  any  case,  they  belong  here,  and  they  are 
not  seriously  handicapped,  except  as  all  per- 
sons are  handicapped  by  their  own  limita- 
tions. It  is  one  thing  to  accept  as  fellow- 
citizens  with  all  good-will  the  descendants 
of  negroes  who  were  here  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing, 
however,  to  increase  the  number  of  negroes 
by  fresh  irnportations  from  non-American 
communities.  It  is  of  very  doubtful  advan- 
tage to  the  American-born  negroes  to  have 
more  negroes  coming  here  to  compete  for 
positions.  Yet  we  are  constantly  adding  to 
our  race  problem  by  bringing  in  negroes 
from  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere.  This 
remark  is  made  in  no  spirit  of  race  prejudice, 
as  all  our  readers  must  be  well  aware.  The 
abohtion  of  the  slave  trade  in  1808,  while  it 
did  not  wholly  stop  the  processes  of  forced 
negro  immigration,  at  least  greatly  reduced 
the  stream.  But  for  that  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  the  negro  population  of  the  South 
to-day  would  be  vastly  greater  than  it  is. 
This  would  not  have  benefited  the  negroes. 
It  would  have  prevented  their  development, 
and  would  have  led  to  race  strife. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  Ameri- 

Popu/ation  1111  •  r 

on  Our  can  people  had  the  experience  of 
acific  oast  ^^  profound  a  racial  problem  af- 
fecting the  course  of  their  entire  history  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  become  involved  in  an- 
other racial  problem  of  still  greater  difficulty 
and  danger.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that,  in 
the  larger  aspects  of  history,  we  have  thus 
far  been  making  an  American  nationality  and 
that  we  shall  be  continuing  the  process  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  present  century. 
Forced  immigration  brought  millions  of  negro 
laborers  across  the  Atlantic  to  our  Southern 
coasts.  In  a  later  period  there  were  labor 
conditions  which  set  in  motion  a  tide  from 
China,  and  then  from  Japan,  which — unless 
checked — was  destined  inevitably  to  change 
the  population  character  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  great  plains  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  growth  of  our 
country,  from  31,000,000  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  to  about  106,000,000  at  the 
present  time,  has  been  due  in  great  part  to 
the  influx  of  Europeans.  Undoubftedly  more 
than  half  of  our  growth  during  recent 
decades  has  been  accounted  for  by  new 
immigrants  of  European  birth  and  their 
American-born  descendants.  The  pressure 
of  population  upon  the  means  of  subsistence 
in  China,  Japan,  and  other  Asiatic  countries 
has  been  far  greater  than  the  corresponding 
pressure  in  Continental  Europe. 
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_  ...     .       The  Africans  had  no  civilization 

California  ,  ,   , 

Would  Have    and   no   power   to  compete  with 

Been  Asiatic  \-.  .  •    1 

white  men  except  upon  a  menial 
plane.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  had  a 
background  of  ancient  civilization  and  a  mar- 
velous capacity  for  economic  achievement 
when  removed  from  their  restricted  oppor- 
tunities at  home.  If  there  had  been  the  same 
encouragement  of  immigration  across  the 
Pacific  as  there  had  been  for  the  two  kinds 
of  immigration  across  the  Atlantic,  we 
should  have  witnessed  a  movement  affecting 
our  development  of  American  nationality 
more  profoundly  than  it  has  been  affected 
by  the  history  of  forced  negro  immigration 
and  the  history  of  free  white  European  immi- 
gration. But  for  the  agitation  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  which  resulted  in  the  ending  of  Chi- 
nese immigration,  followed  two  or  three 
decades  later  by  arrangements  with  Japan  to 
limit  the  coming  of  Japanese  people  of  the 
working  classes,  California  would  already 
have  witnessed  the  transition  from  a  Euro- 
pean to  an  Asiatic  character  in  its  dominant 
civilization. 

Oceans  ^^^  purposes  of  national  defense, 
Promote  our  position  between  two  broad 
igra  ion  Q^eans  is  highly  advantageous. 
But  for  purposes  of  immigration,  the  oceans 
facilitate  rather  than  hinder.  Looking  back 
over  population  movements  that  have  given 
us  our  present  106,000,000,  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  it  has  been  much  less  expensive  and 
difficult  to  bring  millions  of  people  from 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia  to  our  Atlantic 
seaports  than  to  distribute  corresponding 
millions  from  our  Eastern  borders  across  the 
country  to  the  Pacific  States.  The  move- 
ment of  great  ships  in  ocean  commerce  has 
made  it  profitable  for  the  transportation 
companies  to  bring  countless  numbers  of 
immigrants   at    cheap    steerage    rates.     It   is 


much  easier  for  Japanese  laborers  to  get  to 
the  American  coasts  than  to  colonize  in  Man- 
churia or  Siberia;  and  it  is  infinitely  easier 
for  the  Chinese  to  cross  the  Pacific  than  to 
migrate  from  one  province  in  China  to  a 
distant  province  of  their  own  country.  Cali- 
fornia, therefore,  and  the  other  Coast  States, 
are  not  protected  in  their  development  of  a 
typically  American  civilization  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  Pacific.  The  natural  tendency  is 
•exactly  the  other  way. 

The  white  people  of  California 
for  have   created   a   region   that  be- 

nentais  ^omes  a  ready-made  paradise 
for  Asiatic  workers.  Here  they  find  a 
great  market  at  high  prices  for  the  per- 
sonal services  of  laborers,  and  for  the 
products  of  industry  and  skill.  The  shining 
virtues  of  these  Asiatic  people,  in  contrast 
with  the  glaring  faults  of  the  Americans  and 
Europeans,  supply  a  great  part  of  the  reason 
for  the  alarmed  opposition  that  is  now  mani- 
fest on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Americans 
and  Europeans  are  neglecting  rural  pursuits 
and  flocking  to  the  towns  and  cities.  These 
Asiatics  are  wonderful  gardeners  and  farm- 
ers and  fruit-growers.  The  great  empire  of 
Japan  has  a  pitiably  small  area  of  land  fit  for 
cultivation.  It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of 
thrift,  skill,  and  extreme  economy  that  the 
Japanese  people  at  home  are  able  to  secure 
food  enough  for  bare  existence.  Naturally 
they  revel  in  the  opportunities  of  a  country 
like  California.  They  are  a  gregarious 
people,  and  prolific.  Being  so  distinctive  a 
race,  they  hold  together  in  groups  and  colo- 
nies. When  they  obtain  control  of  a  tract 
of  land  of  several  thousand  acres  in  Califor- 
nia they  produce  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions against  which  the  surrounding  w^hite 
farmers  cannot  possibly  compete.  It  is  merely 
a  question  of  their  growth  in  numbers.     The 
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Japanese  have  imported  many  young  brides, 
and  are  conquering  by  industry  and  ability. 

-    ^     ^        The    Cahfornians    are    passion- 

Contrasts  .  i  n  i 

Between  Two  ately  eager  to  be  aiiowed  to  try 
Race  Problems  ^^^  experiment,  for  another  cen- 
tury or  so,  of  trying  to  maintain  a  white 
man's  country.  The  white  people  of  our 
Southern  States — after  the  negroes  were 
emancipated  and  were  invested  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  with  all  civil 
and  political  rights — were  also  passionately 
determined  to  prevent  what  they  called 
"negro  domination"  and  to  maintain  what 
they  also  called  a  "Caucasian"  civilization. 
The  difficulty  with  which  these  white  people 
of  the  lower  South  had  to  contend  was  sheer 
numbers,  and  the  unwillingness  of  white 
people  to  do  the  hard  work  that  had  been 
for  generations  the  lot  of  the  blacks.  But 
the  whites  began  more  and  more  to  face  the 
common  tasks;  and  they  grew  in  numbers 
more  rapidly  on  the  average  than  the  black 
race.  Furthermore,  the  Federal  Government, 
after  a  dozen  years  of  futile  experience,  gave 
up  the  plan  of  trying  to  force  negro  domina- 
tion upon  communities  like  South  Carolina. 
And  since  there  was  no  outside  power  to  in- 
terfere on  behalf  of  the  undeveloped  race,  the 
whites  reassumed  and  easily  maintained  their 
supremacy.  But  the  Pacific  Coast  problem 
has  elements  that  are  far  more  difficult  to 
deal  with.  The  Asiatics  are  highly  developed 
in  personal  skill,  and  have  behind  them  a 
high  civilization  and  powerful  statesmanship. 

„  ,    .  .         Large    employers    on    the    coast 

Colonizing  *=  ^      •>  i    y-w    ^  11 

Power  of  nave  always  wanted  Uriental  la- 
bor, because  it  was  so  cheap  and 
efficient.  It  was  possible  to  employ  in  relays 
immense  numbers  of  transient  Oriental  and 
ether  alien  laborers  in  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  without  creating  a  vast 
permanent  colonization.  But  Japanese  and 
Chinese  who  come  to  the  States  of  our  Pa- 
cific Coast  wish  to  remain  and  to  establish 
permanent  communities,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  because  there  is  nothing  simi- 
larly desirable  to  invite  them  back  to  China 
or  Japan.  In  the  economic  and  social  sense, 
they  have  an  organizing  power,  which  the 
negroes  totally  lack  and  which  the  ordinary 
white  man  possesses  to  a  far  less  extent.  Fur- 
thermore, these  races  of  Asia  have  immense 
historic  prestige,  and  their  leaders  do  not 
mean  to  accept  for  their  peoples  any  status 
of  inferiority  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  white  peoples.  At  the  present  moment 
the  Chinese  are  not  backed  in  their  racial  po- 


sition by  a  powerful  government;  but  this 
lack  is  merely  temporary.  The  Germans  in 
Europe  were  disorganized  and  inefficient  in 
the  political  and  military  sense  only  a  few 
generations  ago.  They  created  military 
strength  and  political  unity  as  instruments 
for  racial  assertion. 

Japanese  and  T^^  Chinese  will  do  the  same 
Chinese  thmg,  inevitably,  and  in  no  dis- 
rospe  s  ^2in\i  future.  The  Japanese,  in  a 
very  short  period,  have  created  for  them- 
selves an  extraordinary  prestige  as  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  all  Asia.  They  have  a 
group  of  leaders  in  the  fields  of  statesman- 
ship and  of  commerce  who,  in  foresight  as 
well  as  in  ambition,  are  scarcely  rivaled  by 
corresponding  groups  of  leaders  and  empire- 
builders  in  any  other  country.  In  both  Japan 
and  China  the  pressure  of  population  upon 
the  means  of  existence  is  beyond  the  under- 
standing of  the  average  American.  These 
Oriental  countries  are  rapidly  acquiring  our 
modern  methods  of  abolishing  the  ravages  of 
epidemic  disease,  and  the  decimation  of  prov- 
inces by  famine.  These  irnproved  methods  of 
saving  life  will  serve  to  make  more  inevitable 
the  pressure  of  surplus  population.  Where 
are  these  teeming  millions  to  go,  in  the  years 
to  come,  to  find  work  and  foo^? 

If  these  were  merely  speculative 

Issues  in  the  .  1         i  1  111 

California     qucstions,  wc  should  not  be  deal- 

Campaign        -^^^     ^^j^j^     ^^^^     ^|^jg     month     in 

these  pages.  They  are  questions  of  so  practi- 
cal a  sort  in  the  minds  of  many  thousands  of 
Americans  that  they  constitute  the  foremost 
issue  of  the  campaign  in  so  important  a  State 
as  California.  The  voters  of  that  State,  on 
November  2,  will  use  the  method  known  as 
"initiative  and  referendum,"  which  the  Cali- 
fornia constitution  provides,  to  vote  directly 
upon  a  bill  that  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
further  rapid  acquisition  of  California  farm 
lands  by  Japanese,  by  what  are  regarded  in 
California  as  evasive  methods.  Alien  Orien- 
tals are  not  permitted  to  acquire  land  in 
California,  but  their  American-born  children 
have  full  legal  rights.  It  is  now  customary 
to  evade  the  intent  of  the  law  by  securing 
tracts  of  land  In  the  name  of  Japanese  in- 
fants, ownership  being  exercised  through 
trustees.  The  process  by  which  the  indus- 
tries of  fruit-raising,  gardening,  and  farm- 
ing in  California  are  passing  over  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Japanese  is  advancing  far  more 
rapidly  than  is  understood  In  the  eastern 
half   of   the  country.     The  pending  bill   is 
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likely  to  become  a  law  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  To  what  extent  it  will  serve  its 
intended  purpose  remains  to  be  seen. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  fac- 
Official       tor  in  the  whole  situation  is  the 

extraordinary  amount  of  atten- 
tion the  Japanese  Government  is  giving  to 
a  situation  that  in  the  official  sense  is  Cali- 
fornian  and  is  not  Japanese.  If  American- 
born  children  of  Japanese  parents  are  en- 
titled to  hold  land  in  California,  it  is  because 
they  are  legally  Americans,  and  therefore  not 
legally  Japanese.  Japan  is  less  liberal  than 
the  United  States  in  permitting  aliens  to  ac- 
quire land.  But  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no 
interest  at  all.  Let  us  suppose  that  under 
Japanese  law  American  citizens  living  in 
Japan  may  not  become  landowners,  but  that 
their  children  born  in  Japan  may  have  full 
rights  and  privileges.  If  it  were  found  that 
American  capitalists  on  the  large  scale 
should  proceed  to  buy  up  Japanese  property, 
and  hold  it  technically  in  the  name  of  Ameri- 
can children  born  in  Japan,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  American  Government  would  make 
official  protest  in  case  Japan  should  find  it 
desirable  to  limit  such  a  tendency.  The  Jap- 
anese official  attitude  about  California  land- 
holding  would  seem  to  be  futile,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  foreign  interference  about  ques- 
tions of  that  sort  are  futile  in  any  country 
possessing  independence  and  a  strong  gov- 
ernment. 

_  ,..  .  ,  Even  so  weak  a  country  as  Mex- 
Undoubted  ico  IS  permitted  by  the  Cjovern- 
Authority      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  United  States  to  deal 

in  a  wholly  arbitrary  fashion  with  alien  land 
ownership,  because  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple involved.  That  principle  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  very  few  words.  The  most  essen- 
tial thing  in  the  sovereignty  of  any  country 
is  the  control  of  its  own  areas  and  resources 
in  the  interest  of  its  own  people.  Under  this 
principle,  California  may  at  any  time  exer- 
cise its  power  of  eminent  domain,  and  take 
over  from  private  ownership  as  much  or  as 
little  of  its  lands  as  it  pleases.  That  State 
has  already  entered,  in  a  limited  way,  upon 
a  policy  of  buying  tracts  of  land  of  several 
thousand  acres  in  extent,  rearranging  them 
for  model  farm  communities,  and  selling  the 
sub-divisions  to  desirable  colonists  upon  a 
plan  of  long-termi  instalment  payments. 
Nobody  can  gainsay  the  right  and  power  of 
the  State  of  California  to  extend  this  inter- 


esting policy  until  it  has  taken  over,  for  re- 
arrangement and  resettlement,  every  tract  of 
land  in  the  entire  State,  choosing  settlers  as 
it  will,  and  selling  to  them  on  condition  that 
the  State  itself  may  have  the  first  right  to 
buy  them  out  if  they  wish  to  part  with  their 
holdings.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it 
'  is  a  serious  mistake  for  the  Government  of 
Japan  to  assert  itself  so  actively  in  respect  to 
what  are  the  purely  domestic  policies  of  the 
State  of  California. 

Immense      ^^  ^^  "°^.^  Stagnant  and  decaying 
Growth  of     community  that  the  Japanese  are 

Coast  States  r  .  -rt      ■  r 

confronting      on      our      racmc 
Coast.       California,     by     this     new     census 
of     1920,     has     made     a     larger     percent- 
age of  growth  in  the  past  ten  years  than  any 
other  of   the   populous   States.      Its   rate   of 
growth    is    exceeded    only    by    Arizona    and 
Montana.      Washington    and    Oregon    have 
exceeded  the  average  national  rate.     Califor- 
nia has   now   nearly   3,500,000   people,    and 
within  so  short  a  time  as  twenty  years  it  has 
moved  up  from  the  twenty-first  place  to  the 
eighth  place  among  the  States.     More  than 
any  other   State   in   recent  years,   California 
has  drawn  rapidly  upon  the  older  American 
population  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley. 
Its  climate  has  proved  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion to  many  people  who  have  grown  tired 
of  the  hardships  of  Northern  winters,  with 
fuel  scarce  and  high-priced.     The  people  of 
California,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  believe 
that  if  they  do  not  check  at  this  time  the 
tendency    to    mass    the   white   population    in 
towns  and  villages  and  to  turn  the  farming 
areas  over  to   Orientals,   they  will   have   to 
meet  the  problem  at  a  later  stage,  when  em- 
barrassments   and    difficulties    will    be    far 
more  critical  than  they  are  to-day. 

EuropelsStrug.^^^''^    ^^^    g^^^t    problems    lurk- 

giinaforNat-   mg     In     the     near    future     that 

ural  Resources         ^i  •  •  i  /      i 

nothing  in  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  as  at  present  drawn  up, 
is  devised  to  forestall  or  to  adjust.  Europe 
is  torn  to  pieces  over  the  conflicting  claims 
of  racial  groups  that  are  not  radically  diver- 
gent in  their  manners  and  customs,  and  that 
are  similar  enough  in  economic  status.  But 
these  nations  are  growing  in  population  at 
different  rates;  and  thus,  from  time  to  time, 
their  aggregate  demands  for  territory  and 
for  various  materials  are  seriously  altered. 
At  the  present  moment,  the  struggle  behind 
the  scenes  for  so  simple  and  definite  a  com- 
modity as  coal  is  almost  beyond  belief.     Italy 
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has  been  facing  revolution,  due  to  shortage 
of  coal  for  industrial  purposes  as  much  as  to 
any  other  one  thing.  Spain's  prosperity  de- 
pends upon  coal  imports.  And  the  war  ad- 
justments between  France  .and  Germany  arc 
turning  largely  upon  the  output  and  distribu- 
tion of  coal.  Germany's  aggression,  leading 
up  to  the  world  war  of  1914,  had  been  due 
in  no  small  part  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Ger- 
man population  as  compared  with  that  of 
France  and  some  other  countries. 


Land 


If  it  is  hard  to  distribute  coal 
Hunoer       throughout  Europe  on  the  simple 

principle  of  applying  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  let  us  think  for  a  moment 
of  the  incomparably  greater  difficulty  of 
meeting  the  shifting  and  changing  racial 
pressure  and  rivalry  for  agricultural  lands. 
For  appreciable  periods  of  time  these  con- 
flicts can  be  reconciled  in  a  continent  like 
Europe,  that  has  so  many  factors  of  stability. 
But  when  one  considers  the  sparsely  settled 
portions  of  the  earth,  there  are  questions 
arising  that  cannot  be  answered  conclusively. 
Thus  Russia  had  acquired  some  sort  of  recog- 
nized legal  title  to  vast  portions  of  northern 
and  central  Asia.  But  for  the  military 
prowess  of  the  Japanese,  Russia  would  have 
annexed  all  of  Northern  Asia,  including 
Manchuria  and  Korea,  and  would  have 
dominated  China.  The  League  of  Nations, 
as  formulated  at  Paris,  undoubtedly  contem- 
plated the  admission  of  Russia  to  member- 
ship, as  soon  as  a  stable  government  had  been 
established  by  the  Russian  people.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  League  covenant,  the 
boundaries  of  the  Russian  Empire  would 
have  enjoyed  the  responsible  guarantee  of  all 
the  other  members.  But  is  it  not  probable 
that  Manchuria,  Mongolia  and  even  consid- 
erable parts  of  Russian  Siberia  may  be  more 
urgently  required  for  population  growth  by 
the  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Koreans,  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  century,  than  by  the 
expanding  Russian  Slavs  of  Europe?  And 
are  not  these  -demands  fraught  with  war 
danger? 


prised  in  our  forty-eight  States  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  have  been  subduing  the  wil- 
derness and  affording  homes  to  many  surplus 
millions  of  people  from  the  more  crowded 
countries  of  Europe.  We  must  continue  to 
admit  millions  from  Europe,  for  the  eco- 
nomic breakdown  following  the  war  will 
compel  great  numbers  to  migrate  or  starve. 
The  most  suitable  and  obvious  destination  of 
these  surplus  millions  from  the  European 
hive  is  across  the  Atlantic  in  North  America 
and  South  America.  If  we  are  reasonably 
hospitable  to  these  Europeans  we  shall  have 
been  doing  our  part,  for  the  present  at  least, 
in  helpmg  to  meet  the  changing  necessities  of 
a  world  that  has  acquired  troublesome  new 
habits  of  movement  and  growth. 

Japan        ^^'  ^^^"j  ^c  are  to  welcome  Eu- 
MustGrow      ropeans,    whom    we    can    more 

Elsewhere  i-i  •      -i  i 

readily  assimilate,  and  are  cor- 
respondingly determined  to  check  the  fur- 
ther influx  of  races  that  we  cannot  merge  to 
form  a  homogeneous  American  stock,  we 
must  expect  to  see  the  Asiatic  peoples  press- 
ing in  other  directions.  We  must  try  to  un- 
derstand the  problems  that  confront  the  Jap- 
anese, and  show  ourselves  ready  to  maintain 
in  good  faith  the  traditions  of  Japanese- 
American  friendship.  We  must  welcome  the 
statesmen,  merchants,  and  scholars  of  Japan, 
even  though  we  cannot  give  up  our  finest 
areas  of  land  and  our  most  promising  States 
to  a  permanent  settlement  of  millions  of 
Japanese  workers.  That  the  Japanese  are  to 
find  outlets,  and  to  enjoy  increased  influence 
and  prosperity,  is  to  be  expected ;  and  it  is 
no  true  part  of  American  policy  to  oppose 
a  position  that  Japan  is  destined  to  make  for 
herself  in  Asia  and  in  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific. 


The 


Great 


Great  population  movements  in 
Mouements  the  future  must  be  regarded  as 
inevitable.  Just  what  these 
movements  are  to  be  cannot  be  foretold. 
There  arc  those  who  believe  that  the  peoples 
that  need  land  most,  and  can  use  it  best,  arc 
justified  in  taking  it.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  beh'eved,  hitherto,  that  we  could 
justify  our  political  control  of  the  area  com- 


If  the  Californians  are  consld- 
Tendenoy  to  erably  alarmed  over  the  growth 
Cities  ^^  Japanese  control  of  rural  in- 
dustry, there  is  a  general  reason,  pertaining 
to  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  a  local  one, 
peculiar  to  California.  There  are  possibly 
not  more  than  100,000  Japanese  who  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  on  the  entire  Pacific 
Coast;  but  they  are  a  distinctive  people, 
readily  observed,  and  they  work  in  racial 
groups  or  clusters.  If,  in  gardening,  or  or- 
charding, or  general  agriculture,  fifty  Japa- 
nese persons  were  working  on  the  average  in 
a  group,  the  aggregate  number  we  have  men- 
tioned would  provide  two  thousand  such 
groups.     The  Japanese  have  shown  capacity 
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for  securing  well-selected  tracts  of  land  with 
good  market  facilities,  and  so  their  presence 
makes  a  maijced  impression  upon  people  tour- 
ing through  the  prosperous  valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  local 
manifestation  of  a  tendency.  The  general 
manifestation,  that  is  common  to  the  whole 
country,  including  California,  is  the  tendency 
of  our  white  Americans  to  desert  the  farm 
lands  and  to  take  to  the  towns  and  cities. 
This  is  the  most  dangerous  tendency  that  the 
present  census  reveals. 

^  J        There  have  been  many  agricul- 
Popuiation     tural  countics   in  various  States, 
'"^  which,  for  a  number  of  decades 

past,  have  shown  an  actual  decline  in  the 
farming  population.  This  falling  off  in  many 
cases  has  not  been  due  to  the  abandonment 
of  lands,  but  to  a  change  in  the  character  of 
the  products  of  a  given  district,  and  to  the 
increased  use  of  labor-saving  machinery.  No 
former  census,  however,  has  shown  what 
this  one  of  1920  reveals,  namely,  an  actual 
reduction  in  the  total  population  of  the  farm 
districts  of  the  United  States  in  the  very 
face  of  a  large  increase  in  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  If  Americans  were  not 
so  ready  to  desert  the  land  and  go  to  the 
towns  and  cities,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  for 
the  Japanese  to  acquire  land  and  gain  rapid 
control  over  the  Pacific  Coast  market  for 
vegetables,  flowers,  fruits,  and  other  rural 
products. 

Ti.   ^   ^   /.      The  census,  in  notlns;  the  shifts 

The  Facts  As  .  .  .  *^  ,      . 

Shown  in  and  groupmgs  or  our  population, 
a  IS  ica  jjiakes  three  main  distinctions. 
Urban  or  town  people  are  those  who  are 
living  in  cities  or  incorporated  places  having 
more  than  2500  people.  Rural  population 
includes,  not  only  those  living  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  open  country,  but  those  living  in 
towns  and  villages  that  do  not  exceed  2500 
in  population.  A  further  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  made  between  those  who  live  in  in- 
corporated places  that  are  below  the  2500 
line  and  the  people  living  in  the  open  coun- 
try and  in  unincorporated  villages.  More 
than  half  of  our  entire  population  live  now 
under  what  the  census  defines  as  urban  con- 
ditions ;  that  is,  are  in  incorporated  places  all 
the  way  from  great  cities,  like  New  York 
and  Chicago,  down  to  compact,  incorporated 
towns  of  2500  people.  Of  these  town- 
dwellers  we  have  54,816,209;  just  under  52 
per  cent,  of  the  grand  total.  The  rural  half 
of   our  population   amounts   to   50,866,899; 


which  is  just  over  48  per  cent,  of  the  aggre- 
gate. But,  as  our  readers  well  know,  the 
country  has  many  thousands  of  incorporated 
towns  and  villages  which  have  less  than  2500 
people  each,  yet  have  conditions  of  life  more 
like  those  of  city  people  than  like  those  of 
farmers.  The  census  makes  this  distinction, 
and  finds  almost  10,000,000  (9.3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population)  living  in  these  lesser 
towns  and  villages  that  are  incorporated. 
Finally,  we  have  left,  in  round  figures, 
41,000,000  people,  or  38.8  per  cent,  of  our 
entire  population,  living  on  farms  or  in  coun- 
try hamlets  and  communities  that  are  not 
incorporated. 

If  we  add  the  smaller  incorpo- 

Desertina  ,       ,  ,  .  ■, 

the  rated  places  to  the  city  popula- 

^'^"'^  tion,  and  then  compare  the  cen- 
sus of  1910  and  the  census  of  1920,  we  find 
that  those  remaining,  namely,  the  farmers 
and  t^e  dwellers  in  the  country  hamlets  and 
villages,  who  formed  ten  years  ago  44.8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population,  are  now  dimin- 
ished to  38.8  per  cent.  Not  very  long  ago 
this  purely  rural  part  of  our  population  was 
more  than  half  of  the  whole.  It  is  now  only 
a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole. 
This  is  a  very  rapid  relative  decline.  If  the 
tendency  continues  at  the  same  rate  for  an- 
other ten  years,  less  than  one-third  of  our 
population  will  be  living  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  more  than  two-thirds  will  be  in 
the  incorporated  towns,  cities  and  villages, 
possessing  municipal  government  and  facili- 
ties. Not  only  has  the  decline  of  the  coun- 
try population  been  thus  marked  in  ratio  to 
the  aggregates,  but  there  has  been  a  positive 
as  well  as  a  comparative  falling  off.  We 
have  actually  fewer  farm  people  by  more 
than  200,000  than  we  had  ten  years  ago. 
With  many  additional  millions  of  mouths  to 
feed  in  the  towns  and  cities,  we  have  fewer 
people  to  provide  the  bread,  meat,  milk,  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  so  on  than  we  had  ten  years 
ago.  This  decline  is  partly  offset  by  in- 
creased use  of  machinery  and  other  changes 
in  farm  methods.  But  the  census  figures 
give  point  and  definiteness  to  the  arguments 
of  those  who  have  been  for  a  good  while  de- 
manding policies  that  would  help  to  recon- 
struct our  oldtime  American  country  life. 
There  are  many  things  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count besides  the  mere  population  statistics. 
The  situation  is  not  desperate,  but  it  calls  for 
policies  that  will  check  the  tendency  before 
evils  set  in  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  remedy. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  disposition  everywhere 
to  face  facts  and  apply  correctives. 
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„   ,.    .       On  the  side  of  city  and  town  life 

Haaicnl  ,  .  ,  i  •  j         t        u 

Improvements  there  IS  much  to  be  said.     In  the 
in  Town  Life    ^^^^  place,   there  has  been  more 

energy  and  vitality  in  our  municipal  organi- 
zations than  in  any  other  of  our  public  agen- 
cies. American  town  life  has  shown  amaz- 
ing advance  within  twenty  years.  Common 
services  of  w^ater  and  light,  of  sewers  and 
paving,  of  police  and  fire  protection,  and  of 
admirable  public  schools,  are  almost  universal 
in  our  towns  and  cities.  Modern  health 
methods  have  done  away  with  the  former 
frequency  of  epidemic  diseases  in  these  towns ; 
and  the  health  and  general  condition  of  our 
city  populations  are  decidedly  better  than 
those  of  the  purely  rural  districts.  This 
amounts  to  a  revolution  In  the  conditions  of 
living.  It  entirely  reverses  the  facts  of,  say, 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Death  rates  in  the 
towns  are  less  than  half  of  what  they  used 
to  be,  and  are  lower  than  In  the  country. 
Schools,  on  the  other  hand,  have  Improved 
immensely  In  the  towns;  and  all  the  condi- 
tions of  life  have  become  more  wholesome 
and  agreeable.  Housing  conditions,  on  the 
average,  are  far  better  In  our  towns  and 
cities  than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  Natu- 
rally, we  have  progressed  from  a  country  of 
farmers  and  pioneers  to  one  of  great  indus- 
trial enterprises;  and  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  cities  would  show  the  larger  relative 
growth.  Michigan,  for  example,  which  was 
ninth  in  the  list  of  the  States  In  1900  and 
eighth  In  1910,  Is  now  seventh,  chiefly  by 
reason  of  the  astonishing  growth  of  Detroit, 
due  to  the  expansion  there  of  the  automobile 
industry  and  related  enterprises.  Massachu- 
setts, with  what  Is  now  a  very  small  agricul- 
tural population,  holds  its  place  as  sixth  In 
the  list  by  reason  of  the  growth  of  its 
great  textile  industries  and  Its  varied  manu- 
factures. We  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
progress  of  this  kind,  and  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  the  continuance  of  measures  for  prop- 
erly housing  and  educating  the  industrial 
workers  in  our  manufacturing  towns  and 
cities. 

ru   ,„    o    ^   It  Is  none  the  less  true,  however, 

The  War  Rush  .  it-  i 

Emptied  the  that  there  IS  a  dechne  m  the 
oun  ry  xwTdX  dlstrlcts  that  is  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  country  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
particular  commonwealths.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  the  war  period  accelerated  the  rush 
of  populations  away  from  the  farms  and  to 
the  industrial  centers.  1'hc  Government, 
through  what  we  regard  as  a  very  mistaken 
policy,  fixed  the  wage  scales  unduly  high 
for    Government    enterprises,    and    diverted 


labor  from  the  farms  without  promoting  the 
efficiency  of  the  war  industries.  The  general 
shortage  of  labor,  and  the  sharp  demand  in 
various  Industries  following  the  end  of  the 
war,  has  continued  to  put  the  farm  districts 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  as  regards  labor  sup- 
ply. There  will  be,  in  the  near  future,  some 
return  of  this  tide,  due  to  the  natural  eco- 
nomic laws.  But  farm  wages  will  remain 
high,  and  city  populations,  even  though  facing 
some  danger  of  unemployment  or  reduced 
wages,  will  not  wish  to  go  away  from  the 
short,  fixed  hours  of  labor,  the  moving  picture 
shows,  and  the  great  variety  of  opportunities 
afforded  by  town  life. 

„     .     .       The  housing  conditions  in  towns 

Housing  in  .         .    .         ^  .    .  .  , 

Touinaand  and  citics,  resultmg  from  the 
arms  j-^pjj  growth  shown  by  our 
census  figures,  have  become  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. In  the  State  of  New  York,  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  was  called  by  Gov- 
ernor Smith,  which  met  late  In  September, 
to  devise  relief  for  this  shortage  of  house 
room,  especially  In  New  York  City.  Laws 
were  passed  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
landlords  to  eject  tenants  and  to  advance 
rents.  The  provisions  enacted  also  included 
one  which  exempts  new  houses,  if  constructed 
promptly,  from  taxation  for  a  term  of  years, 
as  an  Inducement  to  builders.  Meanwhile, 
however,   It  has  come   to  our  attention   that 


"backwoods  philosophy  !" 

From  the  Knickerbocker  Press   (Albany,  N.  Y.) 
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in  a  very  typical  and  desirable  farming  county 
of  the  State  of  New  York  the  township 
assessors  came  together  several  weeks  ago 
and  discovered,  upon  exchanging  data,  that 
there  are  several  hundred  vacant  farmhouses 
in  that  one  county,  and  some  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  uncultivated,  not  for  lack  of 
fertility,  but  because  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  are  not  there  to  do  the  work. 

.,     .,   ,,      The  State  of  New  York,  taken 

Neiv  York's  ,     ,  .  r    ^.u 

Neglected  Rural  as  a  whole,  compnscs  onc  01  the 
Resources  ^^^^  magnificent  agricultural 
areas  in  the  world.  This  year  its  apple  trees 
have  yielded  a  crop  unequalled  by  any  apple- 
growing  region  in  any  country,  in  any  year, 
in  all  the  history  of  the  world.  But  a  great 
part  of  this  apple  crop  is  at  this  moment 
rotting  because  of  the  lack  of  people  to  pick 
the  apples,  tlie  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
barrels  and  other  containers  in  which  to  mar- 
ket them,  and  the  lack  of  distributing  facili- 
ties. Millions  of  people  in  New  York  City 
are  going  through  the  season  with  no  apples 
to  eat;  and  tens  of  millions  of  apples  within 
a  few  hours'  distance — apples  of  excellent 
qiiality-^are  wasting,  with  nobody  to  gather 
them  or  enjoy  them.  One  would  have  to 
travel  everywhere  in  the  world  to  find  better 
dairy  regions  than  are  contained  in  the  State 
of  New  York;  yet  the  children  of  the  vast 
city  are  receiving  far  less  milk  than  children 
ought  to  have,  while  the  farmers  in  the  dairy 
region  are  not  properly  compensated  for  their 
efforts.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  prolong 
these  observations  upon  the  contrasts  between 
conditions  of  city  and  country  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  then  to  apply  similar  re- 
marks to  conditions  in  many  other  States 
of  the  Union.  But  the  facts  are  obvious  to 
thousands  of  thoughtful  people.  The,  im- 
portant thing  is  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  real  evils  to  be  remedied,  and 
that  effective  remedies  can  be  applied. 

Organize  the  Thus,  at  a  period  easily  within 
prove  colntr'y  ^^^  memory  of  mature  men  and 
Lifei  women,  our  cities  were  in  a 
shocking  condition  of  demoralization.  To- 
day they  are  relatively  clean,  prosperous,  and 
comfortable,  all  through  improvement  in  or- 
ganization. The  ordinary  workman  in  our 
cities  pays  no  school  taxes,  unless  indirectly 
through  his  rent;  but  his  children  have  every 
opportunity  that  can  be  secured  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  wealthiest  families.  The  com- 
mon services  of  water  and  paving  and  light 
are  for   the   entire  population   of   our  cities. 


The  remedy  in  principle  for  the  decline  of 
the  country  districts  lies  in  having  a  pro- 
gram, and  then  in  drawing  upon  the  total 
resources  of  the  entire  larger  community  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plan.  It  must  first  be 
understood  that  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
example,  cannot  afford  to  let  its  agricul- 
tural resources  fall  into  neglect;  nor  can  it 
afford  to  have  its  country  population  fall  be- 
low the  modern  standards  of  prosperity  and 
comfort.  The  country  districts  need  for 
their  rehabilitation  an  agency  as  powerful  as 
the  municipal  corporation  has  proved  for  the 
improvement  of  cities  and  towns.  There  may 
In  the  future  be  some  efficient  local  way  to 
produce  results ;  but  local  means — though 
they  can  help — will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  present  emergency. 

Stat  -  Id  This  was  realized  when  our 
Policies  States,  New  York  being  one  of 
^*  *  the  leaders  In  the  movement,  en- 
tered upon  a  comprehensive  road  policy, 
which  has  done  much  for  the  farming  dis- 
tricts. We  need,  however,  a  similar  policy 
with  regard  to  schools.  It  Is  no  more  fair 
to  expect  the  poorer  farm  districts  to  provide 
the  best  kind  of  consolidated  schools  adapted 
to  their  needs  than  It  would  be  to  expect 
each  voting  precinct  In  the  city  of  New  York 
to  provide  schools  for  its  own  children  from 
its  unaided  resources.  The  schools  of  New 
York  City,  as  a  single  item,  are  this  year 
calling  for  more  money  than  the  total  budget 
of  the  city  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  educa- 
tional opportunities  readily  available  for  chil- 
dren in  the  great  city  lead  directly  to  numer- 
ous practical  vocations,  and  also  to  the  higher 
walks  of  professional  life.  But  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  New  York  there  Is  nothing  available 
but  the  old-fashioned,  one-room  country 
school,  for  which  it  is  Impossible  to  obtain 
teachers  as  well  trained  as  those  of  seventy- 
five  years  ago.  The  township  system  can 
help,  but  cannot  go  far  enough.  Neither 
can  a  county  system  equalize  the  facilities. 
New  York  City,  with  half  or  more  of  the 
population  of  the  Empire  State,  which  now 
exceeds  ten  millions,  Is  one  school  district ; 
and  its  total  wealth  Is  taxed  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  every  child. 

The    protection    of    the    country 

Investment        ...  .  1^1 

in  Rural  '    districts  requires  that  the  entire 
Prosperity     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  york,  country  and 

town  together,   should  constitute  one  school 
district;  and  that  equal  educational  facilities 
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should  be  provided  for  all  children,  with  no 
disadvantages  to  those  who  face  the  harder 
conditions  of  life  in  the  open  country.  Such 
a  reform  of  school  conditions  should  be  ac- 
companied by  various  other  policies,  adapted 
in  an  intelligent  way,  to  bring  about  the  posi- 
tive development  of  the  resources  of  a  great 
State  like  New  York.  There  is  no  other 
investment  that  the  cities  could  make  that 
would  begin  to  be  so  profitable  as  one  which 
should  take  the  country  regions  Into  full 
partnership,  regarding  the  restoration  of  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  in  rural  life  as  worth 
attainment  as  a  general  enterprise  at  the 
common  expense.  Secretary  Lane  took  the 
lead,  when  reconstruction  measures  were  un- 
der discussion  at  the  ending  of  the  war,  in 
advocating  a  great  policy  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  States,  look- 
ing to  the  settlement  of  soldiers  in  farm  com- 
munities, upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  which 
the  State  of  California  has  begun  to  put 
into  practice. 

„   ,,  The  old  sort  of  pioneer  farming 

Problema  in- 

for  Every      must   gradually    give  way   to   a 
**"**        newer  type  of  farm  community, 
In  which  there  is  much  marketing  coopera- 
tion, and  many  associated  activities,  such  as 
cooperative  creameries.     Some  of  our  States, 


THE   GRKAT   AMERICAN    MONARCH 
From    the    Central   Press   Association    (Cleveland,    Ohio) 

[In  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  and  hardships  of  country 
life,  there  is  no  career  so  satisfyin^^  for  the  ordinary 
American  as  the  develoi)ment  of  a  good  farm  with  mod- 
ern machinery,  suitable  methods  of  soil  maintenance,  and 
well  bred  livestock] 


notably  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  have  been 
giving  a  great  deal  of  study  to  problems  of 
rural  growth  and  prosperity.  The  best  oppor- 
tunities at  the  present  time  for  farm  develop- 
ment are  perhaps  to  be  found  In  the  older, 
rather  than  in  the  newer.  States.  These 
problems  must  be  studied  along  general  lines, 
and  also  intensively,  in  their  local  aspects. 
The  railroad  question  is  intimately  connected 
with  these  matters  having  to  do  with  city  and 
country  life.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
develop  rapidly  our  great  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial cities,  and  then  to  demand  very  low 
freight  rates  In  order  to  supply  the  centers 
of  population  with  food  and  raw  materials 
from  great  distances.  The  result  has  been 
a  demand  for  very  long  hauls  at  very  low 
rates.  The  railroad  system  Itself  has  broken 
down  under  the  strain  put  upon  It  by  the  in- 
creasing demand  at  either  end  of  the  long 
haul.  Intensive  nearby  development,  better 
service,  higher  freight  rates,  and  much  shorter 
average  hauls  would  be  better  for  everybody. 
The  Mississippi  Valley  should  be  able  to 
market  Its  food  and  raw  materials  In  greater 
quantities  at  home.  The  industrial  East,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  depend  more  largely 
for  bread  and  meat  upon  the  now-neglected 
farms  of  New  England,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia.  The  Southern  States 
of  the  East  should  produce  ten  times  as  much 
beef,  and  the  populations  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board should  be  less  dependent  for  meat  upon 
the  packing  industry  of  Chicago  and  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  cities. 

_  „.     _  .       The      farming      districts,      last 

Falling  Prices  .  it  111 

and  month,  were  much  disturbed  by 

Farm  Coata  ^  tendency  to  sudden  and  violent 
decline  of  prices  for  wheat,  cotton,  and  other 
staples.  Falling  prices  always  make  trouble, 
because  they  usually  occur  spasmodically ; 
and  they  result  in  great  loss  to  individuals 
and  particular  classes.  The  mischief  is 
caused  mainly  by  the  policies  which  so  need- 
lessly Inflated  wages,  prices,  and  costs.  The 
prices  of  wheat  and  cotton  are  coming  down, 
not  because  it  has  cost  less  to  produce  the 
1920  crops,  for  In  fact  It  has  cost  more  than 
ever  before.  Prices  have  fallen  because 
world  conditions  have  been  changing,  so  that 
the  supply  has  been  catching  up  with  the  de- 
mand. What  farmers  and  cotton-raisers, 
like  all  other  members  of  the  economic  com- 
munity, should  seek,  are  stable  conditions, 
with  less  chance  for  profiteering  and  specula- 
tion, and  with  reasonable  and  safe  rewards 
for  Industry — whether  agricultural  or  other- 
wise. 
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HON.  WARREN  G.  HARDING.  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY 

(This  portrait  is  from  a  new  photograph  taken  in  Senator  Harding's  home  by  Lucia  A.  Weeks, 
who  has  made  strikingly  good  pictures  of  both  candidates,  as  witness  a  portrait  of  Governor  Cox 
on  the  second  page  following  this) 


„    .  ,  ,„  ,.       Immigration,  which  was  greatly 

Social  Welfare  -ii  i--  i 

and         restricted  by  war  conditions,  has 

National  Policy  ^     •  l      _  1 

now  set  in  upon  a  large  scale. 
Speaking  in  general  terms,  our  total  popula- 
tion growth  since  1900  has  been  due  in 
somewhat  equal  parts  to  fresh  arrivals  from 
Europe  and  to  natural  increase  of  our  pre- 
vious population.  Rapid  immigration  al- 
ways tends  to  segregation  of  race  groups, 
whether  in  country  or  in  city.  This  fact 
adds  to  the  difficulty  of  assimilation.  It  is 
not  so  important  henceforth  that  we  should 
increase  rapidly  in  population,  as  that  we 
should  unify  the  country  and  restore  the 
proper  balance  between  town  and  country 
life.  The  timeliness  of  these  subjects  hav- 
ing to  do  with  social  conditions  is  not  ignored 
by  either  of  the  two  leading  candidates  for 
the  presidency.  Senator  Harding,  in  an  ex- 
cellent speech  addressed  particularly  to 
women,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  at  Washington ; 

Nov.— 2 


and  he  makes  a  strong,  practical  case  for 
this  suggestion.  The  rearrangement  of  exec- 
utive work,  and  the  overhauling  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  government,  are  among  the  most 
crying  reforms  that  demand  the  attention  of 
the  next  administration. 


Politics  and 


The  campaign  has  assumed  no 
theViosing  iiovel  or  Unexpected  aspects. 
ampaign  geldom  has  a  presidential  elec- 
tion been  so  obvious  in  its  issues.  The  coun- 
try has  ahead  of  it  the  ending  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war  in  the  legal  and  technical  sense, 
the  repeal  of  war  legislation,  the  improve- 
ment of  our  burdensome  tax  laws,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  a  definite  merchant  marine  policy, 
the  adoption  of  a  satisfactory  program  for 
land  improvement  and  soldier  settlement, 
and  the  consideration  of  various  international 
matters.  Not  one  of  these  questions  is  ac- 
tually to  be  decided  by  the  people,  no  matter 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  asserted  that  we 
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are  holding  a  "referendum."  Ours  is  a  rep- 
resentative government  of  elaborate  nature, 
and  we  are  operating  it  at  present  through 
the  part)^  system.  We  are  not  enacting  laws, 
or  adopting  definite  projects,  at  the  polls. 
The  voters  as  a  whole  have  simply  to  make 
up  their  minds  whether  they  prefer  to  have 
the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans  in  power 
after  the  fourth  of  March.  The  individuals 
here  and  there  who  will  break  away  from 
their  own  parties,  in  order  to  vote  against 
Harding  or  against  Cox  because  of  some 
words  that  the  part}'  candidate  has  used  in 
a  speech,  will  gratify  their  own  sense  of 
political  acumen,  but  will  not  be  numerous 
enough  to  break  down  the  party  system  un- 
der which  the  country  is  now  proceeding. 

A  Candidate    Senator     Harding     has     gained 
Who  Is  Not     well-deserved     approval     by     his 

Omnijcient  •   ^       /  •      i  , 

consistent  remmder  to  the  coun- 
try that  we  are  not  electing  a  President 
whose  job  it  will  be  to  dictate  our  policies. 
As  regards  questions  so  complicated  as  those 
involved  in  the  discussion  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  Senator  Harding  looks  the  facts 
calmly  in  the  face.  He  knows  perfectly 
well,  as  does,  every  other  thoughtful  and 
well-informed  man,  that  this  election  of 
November  cannot  of  itself  put  the  United 
States  into  the  League  of  Nations,  or  keep 


the  United  States  out  of  the  League.  The 
people  who  are  sure  that  the  League  as  advo- 
cated by  President  Wilson  is  all  wrong,  and 
those  who  are  sure  that  it  is  all.  right,  are 
"fcqually  unconvincing.  Senator  Harding 
knows  that  the  exact  course  to  be  pursued 
by  the  United  States,  as  regards  that  mat- 
ter, will  have  to  be  worked  out  in  an  at- 
mosphere free  from  the  partisanship  of  an 
electoral  campaign.  Hitherto  this  country 
has  done  somewhat  more  than  its  share,  if 
possible,  in  seeking  to  organize  the  world  for 
disarmament  and  peace.  It  will  doubtless 
do  its  full  share  in  the  future.  That  Sena- 
tor Harding  holds  as  enlightened  views 
about  human  brotherhood  and  international 
peace  as  Governor  Cox  holds,  is  evident 
enough. 

j.^^  Meanwhile,  it  is  certain  that  we 

Practical      shall    not   ratify   the    League   of 

Situation         ts.-;    .•  •       '.  '    '       ^    £  j 

JNations  m  its  original  lorm  and 
without  reservations,  unless  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  can  be  converted.  Nobody 
claims  that  such  conversion  is  possible,  even 
if  Cox  should  be  elected  President.  Demo- 
crats, as  a  rule,  will  naturally  enough  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket.  Republicans  who 
would,  on  other  grounds,  prefer  to  have 
their  own  party  in  power,  would  not  be  act- 
ing with  lucid  judgment  if  they  voted  against 


WIGGLING   AND    WOBBLING 
From  the  Star  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 


WE   ALL    HAVE   OUR    UPS    AND    DOW 
I-'rom  the  Knickerbocker  Press  (Albany, 


(These  two   cartoons  are  typical   of  Democratic  attacks  on    Harding's  League  of  Nations  position,  and  of 

comments  upon  (ox's  support  of  President  Wilson's  attitude) 


NS  ! 

N.  Y.) 
Republican 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  COX.  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY 

(This  also  is  one  of  Lucia  Weeks'  new  photographs,  and  presents  Governor  Cox  as  he  appears  at 
his  desk  in  the  gubernatorial  offices  at  Columbus,  Ohio) 


their  party,  merely  because  they  wished  to 
have  the  United  States  join  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  League  is  not  an  exclusive 
hobby  of  Democrats.  Meanwhile,  it  is  the 
Democratic  party,  and  not  the  Republican, 
which  is  chiefly  on  trial  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  America  would  have  ratified  the 
treaty  long  ago,  but  for  Democratic  resis- 
tance. Those  who  desire  to  have  America 
more  active  in  the  adjustment  of  European 
disputes  will  have  every  opportunity  to 
make  their  views  known  after  this  election 
is  over.  Such  issues  are  not  properly  in  the 
realm  of  party  politics,  and  they  will  not 
have  been  settled  in  any  manner  by  the  vot- 
ing on  November  2.  The  real  discussion 
will  begin  after  the  election  is  over. 

Merely  a      President    Wilson     perhaps    be- 
Questionof    lievcs  that  the  country  is  engaged 

Parties  •       i     i  j-  u       <<      i  / 

m  noldmg  the  solemn  referen- 
dum" that  he  asked  for.  But  in  this  view 
he  is  mistaken.    He  identifies  the  Democratic 


ticket  with  one  side  of  the  controversy  and 
the  Republican  ticket  with  the  other  side; 
and  in  that  view  a  sweeping  Republican 
success  would  mean  a  hopeless  repudiation 
of  the  President's  efforts  for  permanent 
world  peace.  The  party  pendulum  is,  in- 
deed, likely  to  swing  well  over  to  the  Re- 
publican side.  But  this  will  not  mean,  at 
all,  that  the  country  has  refused  to  enter 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  voters  are 
much  more  concerned  with  domestic  than 
with  foreign  policies,  and  apparently  they 
have  decided  to  put  the  Republicans  into 
office  after  eight  years  of  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. It  is  wholly  probable  that  in 
some  way  we  will  join  the  League  for  peace. 

„  ^  In   certain   states   there   are   per- 

state         sonal   and   local   issues   that  will 
affect    the    choice    of    Governors 
and    of   United    States    Senators,    while    not 
much  affecting  the  party  votes  for  presiden- 
tial  electors   and   members  of   Congress.     In 
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HON.    JAMES    HAMILTON   LEWIS,   DEMOCRATIC   CAN- 
DIDATE   TO    SUCCEED    MR.    LOWDEN    AS    GOVERNOR   OF 
ILLINOIS 

(As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Lewis 
was  a  most  picturesque  figure  and  always  an  eloquent 
defender   of  President   Wilson's  positions) 

Illinois,  the  fight  between  Governor  Low- 
den's  friends  and  the  followers  of  Mayor 
Thompson  of  Chicago  may  result  in  electing 
former  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis  as 
Governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The 
Thompson  forces  won  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin in  the  primaries  over  Lieut.-Governor 
Oglesby,  with  Mr.  Len  Small  for  their  can- 
didate; and,  as  a  result,  Mr.  John  Maynard 
Harlan  is  running  independently  as  a  Har- 
ding-Coolidge  Republican.  For  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  Illinois,  the  Republican 
candidate  is  former  Congressman  William 
B.  McKinley,  and  the  Democratic  nominee 
is  Mr.  Peter  A.  Waller. 

Wisconsin  is  a  State  in  which 
c^ndid'ateg  l^cal,  rather  than  national,  con- 
ditions are  dominant.  Senator 
Lenroot  has  the  Republican  nomination  for 
another  term,  and  Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch  is  his 
Democratic  opponent.  To  succeed  Gover- 
nor Philipp,  the  Republicans  have  nominated 
John  J.  Blaine,  and  the  Democrats  Col. 
Robert  McCoy.  The  uncertainty  in  the 
Wisconsin  situation  lies  in  the  attitude  of 
Senator  LaFollctte,  and  his  friends.  Mr. 
LaFollette's  candidate  for  the  Republican 
Senate    nomination    was    James    Thompson, 


and  he  was  decisively  beaten  in  the  pri- 
maries by  Lenroot.  Early  in  October,  as  a 
political  surprise,  papers  were  filed  for 
Thompson  to  run  independently  as  a  "La- 
FoUette  Progressive."  The  gentleman 
named  John  J.  Blaine,  who  had  carried  the 
primaries  for  Governor,  is  himself  a  La- 
Follette  man,  and  Non-Partisan  Leaguer, 
and  it  had  been  thought  that  the  Lenroot 
people's  acceptance  of  Blaine  would  be  re- 
paid by  the  LaFollette  people's  acceptance 
of  Lenroot.  From  a  distance,  Wisconsin 
looks  like  a  Republican  victory  for  Har- 
ding, a  fair  chance  for  Colonel  McCoy 
as  Governor,  and  a  close  race  between  Len- 
root and  Reinsch  for  the  Senate. 


Politics 

in 
Colorado 


Colorado  is  another  State  in 
which  party  lines  are  likely  to 
be  somewhat  shattered.  The 
primaries  were  held  in  September,  and  those 
of  the  Democratic  party  w«re  contested  by 
the  Non-Partisan  Leaguers  and  labor  groups. 
Senator  Thomas,  the  present  Democratic  in- 
cumbent, a  brilliant  and  conspicuous  mem^ 
ber  of  the  upper  house  at  Washington,  de- 
clined  to   be   a   candidate  in   the  primariesi 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  THOMAS,  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 

FROM    COLORADO 

(Senator  Thomas,  who  is  a  prominent  lawyer  and  the 
most  distinguished  Democrat  of  his  State,  is  running  in- 
dependently for  another  term  at  Washington) 
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He  was  not  In  sympathy  with  the  Wilson 
policies,  and  therefore  stepped  aside.  The 
Democratic  nomination  was  closely  contested 
by  W.  R.  Callicotte,  the  Non-Partisan 
League  candidate,  and  Judge  Tully  Scott, 
of  the  State  Supreme  Bench.  Judge  Scott 
won  by  a  narrow  margin.  The  Republican 
nomination  lay  between  Karl  C.  Schuyler, 
a  Denver  ''oil  man"  and  attorney,  and  Sam- 
uel D.  Nicholson  of  Leadville,  the  latter 
winning  out.  For  Governor,  a  Non-Parti- 
san League  candidate  took  the  nomination 
away  from  a  regular  Democrat,  the  victor 
being  James  M.  Collins  of  Eaton.  The  Re- 
publican primaries  renominated  the  present 
Governor,  Hon.  Oliver  H.  Shoup.  To  add 
to  the  mixup  of  parties,  factions  and  groups. 
Senator  Thomas  decided  in  October  to  file 
his  papers  and  run  independently  for  another 
term  at  Washington. 

Senate  Among  the  more  prominent  of 
Candidates  in  the.  Senatorial  contests  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  Missouri  be- 
tween Senator  Spencer,  Republican,  and  Mr. 
Breckenridge  Long,  Wilson  Democrat.  Sen- 
ator Spencer  was  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  the  White  House  last  month  that  add- 
ed to  his  fame,  while  probably  also  help- 
ing his  case  in  Missouri.  He  had  quoted  in 
evident  good  faith  from  a  report  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  remarks  in  a  session  at  Paris 
when  certain  clauses  of  the  peace  treaty 
were  under  discussion.  The  correctness  cf 
the  quotation  was  challenged  from  the 
White  House,  but  it  appeared  that  Senator 


:  f;?^^-'  f:-'  f^l^^Ig 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 

Hon.   BrecRenridge  Long 
(Dem.) 

CANDIDATES    FOR    THE    MISSOURI    SENATORSHIP 


Hon.   Selden  P.   Spencer 
(Rep.) 


Hon.   Harry   C.   Walker  Hon.   T.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr. 

(Dem.)  (Rep.) 

CANDIDATES   FOR   THE  NEW   YORK    SENATORSHIP 

Spencer  was  relying  upon  a  version  of  the 
President's  remarks  which  had  been  widely 
published  and  quoted  months  ago  without 
meeting  denial.  The  President's  words  as 
quoted  intimated  that  smaller  powers  of 
Eastern  Europe  would  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect military  support  from  the  United  States, 
under  the  League  of  Nations,  if  they  were 
unjustly  assailed.  A  less  condensed  steno- 
graphic report  was  made  public  by  White 
House  authority  last  month,  and  to  most 
readers,  if  not  to  all,  it  conveyed  the  same 
impression  as  the  more  condensed  report 
which  had  been  translated  from  the  official 
French  records.  The  dispute  about  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  United  States  under  Section 
X  had  drifted  to  a  point  where  it  was  quite 
dialectical,  and  rather  too  attenuated  for  the 
ordinary  mind. 

...  .       ..     In  the  State  of  New  York,  ac- 

Wadsivorth  ' 

and  Women  cording  to  all  appearances,  the 
Harding-Coolidge  ticket  will 
have  a  great  majority.  Governor  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  who  heads  the  Democratic  State 
ticket  for  his  second  term,  is  exceedingly 
popular  and  will  probably  run  far  ahead  of 
the  Cox  presidential  vote.  Meanwhile, 
Judge  Nathan  L.  Miller,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor,  is  regarded  as  strong 
and  capable.  The  much-heralded  opposi- 
tion to  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  who 
is  Republican  candidate  for  another  term,  is 
not  likely  to  count  for  much  upon  election 
day.  His  opponent  is  the  present  Democratic 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Harry  C.  Walker,  of 
Binghamton.     Senator  Wadsworth  is  regard- 
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HON.    SAMUEL    M.    SHORTRIDGE,    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO, 

REPUBLICAN    CANDIDATE   FOR    U.    S.    SENATOR 

(Mr.  Shortridge  is  opposed  to  the  League  of  Nations 
and  objects  as  strongly  to  Asiatic  immigration  as  does 
his    opponent,    Senator   Phelan) 

ed  at  Washington  as  a  conscientious  and 
able  legislator,  and  his  opposition  to  woman 
suffrage  had  in  its  favor  the  fact  that  he 
did  not,  like  so  many  politicians,  hasten  to 
avow  changed  opinions  when  the  suffrage 
movement  swept  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  is  probable  that  women  voters  who  cast 
their  ballots  for  Harding-Coolidge  electors 
will  for  the  most  part  forgive  Senator  Wads- 
worth  and  vote  for  him  as  a  Republican. 

Women       Meanwhile    it    is    interesting    to 
as  note    the    effect    of    woman    suf- 

Regiatered        r  ,  .  .  ^ 

irage  upon  the  registration  ng- 
ures.  The  New  York  records  do  not  sepa- 
rate the  registration  of  the  sexes,  and  women 
in  New  York  began  voting  in  1918.  The 
New  York  City  registration  for  the  pend- 
ing contest  is  1,367,835.  This  is  just  twice 
the  registration  of  1917,  when  men  alone 
voted.  Apparently  the  Republicans  made 
more  effort  than  the  Democrats  to  induce 
women  to  register.  How  fully  women  are 
preparing  to  avail  themselves  of  their  politi- 
cal rights  is  not  yet  clear.  In  many  smaller 
places  the  percentage  of  women  voters  this 
year  will   approximate  that   of   men   voters. 


But  in  New  York  City,  it  may  be  guessed 
that  almost  twice  as  many  ballots  will  be 
cast  by  men  as  by  women. 

Cummins  and  ^mong  the  Senatorial  contests 
the  Iowa  that  Were  attracting  more  than 
local  notice  last  month  was  that 
of  Iowa,  where  a  determined  effort  was  be- 
ing made  to  defeat  Senator  Albert  B.  Cum- 
mins for  reelection.  Mr.  Cummins  is  the 
foremost  Republican  in  the  present  Senate, 
and  his  services  eminently  entitle  him  to  the 
support  of  his  own  State.  It  devolved  upon 
him,  as  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, to  take  the  lead  in  the  difficult  task 
of  framing  legislation  under  w^hich  to  re- 
store the  railroad  system  of  the  country  from 
temporary  Government  control  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  owners.  Through  a  long 
term  of  years  Mr.  Cummins  has  been  a  stu- 
dent of  the  railroad  problem,  and  he  has 
had  the  public  interest  always  in  mind.  The 
attempt  of  certain  railroad  leaders  to  de- 
feat him,  because,  in  his  original  bill,  he  had 
provided  a  method  for  adjusting  wages  and 
other  demands  of  employees  without  strikes, 
is  not  only  illogical,  but  narrowly  vindictive, 
and  ought  to  meet  with  rebuke  at  the  polls. 
Increased  freight  rates  were  necessary  in 
order  to  have  any  railroad  service  at  all ; 
and  Iowa  farmers  who  would  punish  Mr. 
Cummins  for  his  part  in  permitting  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  arrange 
an  increase  in  rates  are  not  acting  in  their 
own  best  interest. 


@  Oppcnheiiii 

Channing  H.   Cox 
(Rep.) 


John   T.  Walsh 
(Dem.) 


THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  GOVERNOR  CF  MASSACHUSETTS 
(Mr.    Cox   is   the   present    Lieutenant-Governor,   having 
l)een   elected   with   Mr.   Coolidge  a  year  ago.      Mr.   Walsh 
is  a  member  of  the  State  Senate) 
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„,  ,  In     California,     the  .indications 

Phelan  .  t  t        i  •  •       • 

and  are  for  a  Harding  majority, 
Shortridos  ^j^^^gj^  ^^^  contest- between  Sen- 
ator Phelan  and  his  Republican  opponent, 
Mr.  Shortridge,  for  Phelan's  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, has  a  distinct  character  of  its  own.  Mr. 
Phelan  has  been  a  leader  in  the  so-called 
anti-Japanese  movement,  and  has  had  a  long 
record  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  a 
popular  official.  Mr.  Shortridge  is  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  and  orator. 

,^,     The    political    situations    in   our 

Prices  and  the  ^  . 

Western  Western  Hemisphere  are  gen- 
Hemitphere  ^^.^jj^  quiescent.  Notably,  Mex- 
ico is  settling  down,  with  greatly  improved 
prospects.  Our  Canadian  neighbors  are  re- 
joicing in  immense  harvests,  but  are  disturbed 
by  falling  prices  for  their  great  surplus  wheat 
crop.  Cuba  is  in  financial  throes  by  reason 
of  the  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar.  Bank 
suspensions  have  occurred,  and  a  moratorium 
has  been  declared  to  tide  over  a  difficult 
crisis.  This  Cuban  situation  resembles  in 
some  respects  the  severe  financial  shock  that 
has  befallen  some  of  our  Southern  States 
by  reason  of  the  sharp  decline  in  the  price 
of  cotton.  Where  the  farmers  and  planters 
had  expected  forty  cents  a  pound,  they  find 
only  half  that  figure  offered.  This  situa- 
tion has  strained  credit,  and  led  to  urgent 
demands  for  financial  relief  from  Washing- 
ton to  enable  the  planters  to  carry  their 
cotton  in  warehouses  until  prices  advance. 
Doubtless  all  the  great  producing  regions  of 
our  Western  Hemisphere,  which  have  relied 
upon  selling  food  stufifs  and  raw  materials 
to  Europe  at  high  prices,  will  find  themselves 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  rapid  change  of 
price  levels. 

p  Canadian     wheat:     American 

Some  11 

Economic      wheat,  com,  cotton,  and  tobacco ; 

Reactions         /^i  jtxt^tj* 

Cuban  and  West  Indian  sugar; 
coffee  in  Brazil  and  Porto  Rico ;  meat  pro- 
chicts  as  well  as  breadstuffs  in  Argentina; 
besides  many  other  articles  of  export,  are 
likely,  through  receding  prices,  to  subject 
producers  and  local  banks  to  severe  strain. 
These  conditions  in  the  fields  of  primary  pro- 
duction react  quickly  upon  the  demand  for 
clothing,  shoes,  furniture  and  other  ordinary 
products  of  mills  and  factories.  Hence  the 
financial  conditions  in  New  England,  as  is  in- 
terestingly explained  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Review  by  Dr.  Talcott  Williams. 
Something  can  be  done  by  wise  and  careful 
public  measures  in  the  field  of  finance,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  producers  will  have 


HON.  JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  SENATOR  FROM  CALIFORNIA 

(Mr.  Phelan  has  been  identified  with  the  progress  of 
San  Francisco  through  a  long  career,  and  is  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  a  second  term  in  the  United  States 
Senate)  • 

to  bear  their  own  losses.  With  the  curtail- 
ment of  their  purchasing  power,  readjust- 
ments will  follow  in  many  other  spheres  of 
production  and  employment.  It  will  be 
particularly  necessary  to  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  government. 

r.        ,        The  most  vital  of  the  questions 

Europe's  .  ^     .        ,. 

Problems  and  that  atiect  Europc  are  again  dis- 
^'^*  cussed  for  our  readers  this  month 
by  Mr.  Simonds.  In  further  chapters  on 
the  Polish  situation,  he  explains,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, supports,  the  attitude  of  France  toward 
the  lines  of  European  adjustment.  The 
presence  in  the  United  States  of  General 
Fayolle,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  French 
leaders  and  masters  of  strategy,  has  called 
further  attention  to  the  part  that  French  mili- 
tary genius  is  taking  in  the  current  business 
of  establishing  Poland  and  weakening  the 
menace  of  the  Russian  Soviet  dictatorship. 
Three  great  political  leaders  just  now  stand 
out  in  preeminence  above  all  others,  and  we 
have  placed  their  faces  in  a  row  on  our 
cover  this  month.  Millerand,  as  President 
of  France,  has  superseded  the  Premier  as 
leader  of  the  country  in  its  higher  policies. 
The  new  Prime  Minister,  M.  Leygues,  like 
the  rest  of   the   Cabinet,   is  in  accord   with 
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PREMIER   GIOLITTI,    OF   ITALY,   AND   PRESIDENT 
MILLERAND,    OF   FRANCE 

(These  two  distinguished  statesmen  are  playing  the 
foremost  part  in  the  present  political  adjustments  and 
economic   policies    of    Continental   Europe) 

President  Millerand ;  and  the  country  seem- 
ingly acquiesces  in  the  idea  that  the  President 
of  the  Repubhc  may  henceforth  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  figurehead.  Millerand  and 
Lloyd  George  seem  to  be  pulling  apart,  but 
we  are  ready  to  predict  that  France  and 
England  will  for  many  years  to  come  act 
iq  substantial  accord. 


the  Boers  had  to  meet  twenty  years  ago. 
Having  subdued  the  Boers  by  force,  Britain 
gave  them  political  freedom  beyond  their 
dreams.  Fighting  in  South  Africa  was  a  very 
costly  and  unfortunate  preliminary  to  an 
admirable  political  settlement.  Why  cannot 
the  British  and  Irish  find  a  political  settle- 
ment without  the  tragic  preliminary  of  open 
or  guerilla  warfare? 


Italy 

and  Its 

Concerns 


The  Italians  seem  to  have  satis- 
fied themselves  as  to  their  posi- 
tion across  the  Adriatic  in  Fiume. 
the  whole  question  having  been  more  senti- 
mental than  practical  from  their  standpoint. 
In  due  time,  doubtless,  the  Jugoslavs  will 
have  the  outlet  that  their  business  interests 
require  on  the  Adriatic.  Economic  problems 
are  much  more  pressing,  after  all,  than  poli- 
tical ones  in  these  European  countries,  and 
the  coal  question  means  much  more  to  Italy 
than  the  nominal  control  of  the  small  Italian- 
speaking  city  on  the  Slavic  side  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  Bolshevistic  aspects  of  the  re- 
cent labor  movement  in  Italy  seem  to  have 
faded  out.  The  owners  of  factories  have 
not  been  dispossessed  after  all,  but  Italy  is 
likely  to  try  some  advanced  forms  of  partner- 
ship between  capital  and  labor.  We  are  pub- 
lishing in  this  number  an  interesting  article 
upon  the  improvement  of  labor  conditions  in 
Seattle  and  that  region,  due  largely  to  the 
creation  of  shop  committees  and  frank  deal- 
ing between  employees  and  managers.  All 
this  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  far  better  for 
everybody,  especially  for  the  workers,  than 
the  ''dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  as  pro- 
claimed in  Russia,  and  advocated  by  the 
I.  W.  W.  and  part  of  the  Socialists  in  the 
United  States. 


# ,    ^  n  We  are  glad  to  publish  an  article 

and  the  OH  iVlr.  Eloyd  Cjeorge  in  this 
number,  written  at  our  request 
by  Mr.  P.  W.  Wilson,  a  distinguished  British 
journalist  and  Liberal  politician,  who  is 
spending  the  present  year  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  tasks  have  been  greater 
and  more  varied  than  those  of  any  other 
British  Prime  Minister.  He  negotiated  for 
many  weeks  to  avert  the  threatened  coal 
strike,  and  he  is  proposing  to  meet  the  Irish 
situation  with  strong  measures.  His  speech 
last  month  on  Ireland,  delivered  in  Wales 
and  reported  in  full  in  American  papers,  com- 
plimented Mr.  Arthur  Griffiths,  the  head  of 
the  Irish  Sinn  Fein  movement,  and  at  the 
same  time  appeared  to  challenge  Mr.  Griffiths 
and  the  Irish  majority  to  a  settlement  such  as 


^^  ^j         No    American    has    been    more 
on  truly  sympathetic  with  the  pro- 

Bolsheuism  f     i    i  .u  T>      r 

gress  or  labor  than  rrotessor 
Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, who  has  been  our  foremost  authority 
\\\yon  the  history  of  labor  movements,  and 
himself  a  courageous  leader  in  social  and 
political  reform.  He  has  written  for  this 
number  of  the  Review  a  remarkable  article 
upon  the  principles  of  Bolshevism  and  the 
social  value  of  the  institutions  of  private 
property.  No  other  teacher  has  trained  so 
many  distinguished  students  In  the  field  of 
economics  and  politics ;  and  no  other  writer 
has  done  as  much  as  Dr.  Ely  to  liberalize 
the  trends  of  American  economic  opinion. 
What  he  says,  therefore,  about  Bolshevism 
will  be  read  with  great  respect  and  approval. 


BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  VISITORS  LAST  MONTH  AT  THE  VENERABLE   WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE.  VIRGINIAj 

AS  PART  OF  A  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  TERCENTENARY  OF  ENGLISH  SETTLEMENTS 
(The  famous  college,  which  was  the  alma  mater  of  so  many  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  early  period,  is  entering 
upon  a  new  era  and  raising  an  endowment  fund  to  meet  growing  demands) 

RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


{From    September   75   to    October    15,    1920) 


AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

September  15. — Illinois  Republican  primaries 
are  hotly  contested,  with  the  Lowden  candidate 
for  Senator,  William  B.  McKinley,  and  the 
Thompson  candidate  for  Governor,  Len  Small, 
victorious;  the  Democratic  nominees  are  Peter  A. 
Waller,  of  Kewanee,  for  Senator,  and  ex-Senator 
J.   Hamilton   Lewis   for    Governor. 

A  bomb  exploded  in  New  York  City,  at  Broad 
and  Wall  Streets,  in  the  noon  hour,  causes  the 
death  of  thirty-eight  persons  and  injury  to  200 
others. 

Connecticut  Democrats  nominate  Augustine 
Lonergan,  of  Hartford,  to  run  against  Senator 
Brandegee ;  Rollin  U.  Tyler  is  the  nominee  for 
Governor. 

September  20. — The  New  York  State  legisla- 
ture assembles  in  special  session  to  meet  the  crisis 
caused  in  cities  by  shortage  of  housing  facilities. 

September  2L — The  five  reelected  Socialist  As- 
semblymen of  New  York,  who  were  expelled  in 
the  regular  session  of  the  legislature,  are  again 
unseated — three  by  expulsion  and  two  by  resigna- 
tion.   • 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California,  endorses 
Senator  Harding's  position  regarding  the  League 
of   Nations. 

September  23. — The  New  York  legislature 
passes  five  measures  designed  to  relieve  the  hous- 
ing   shortage. 

September  24. — President  Wilson,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  announces  his  refusal  to  com- 


ply  with    the   request   of    Congress    in    Section    34 
of  the  Merchant  Marine   Act,  that  he  notify  na- 


Peter  A.  Waller 
(Dem.) 


@  Harris  &  Ewing 

William  B.  McKinley 
(Rep.) 


THE    CANDIDATES    FOR    SENATOR    IN    ILLINOIS 

(Mr.  Waller  is  a  business  man  of  Kewanee,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  a  company  operating  twenty-four  factories 
manufacturing  cotton  gloves.  Mr.  McKinley  is  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  a  record  of  four- 
teen  years'    conspicuous   public   service) 
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tions  with  whom  we  have  commercial  treaties  of 
the  abrogation  of  any  terms  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act,  regarding  discriminatory  cus- 
toms duties  and   tonnage  dues. 

The  New  York  legislature  passes  bills  to  com- 
pel landlords  to  prove  the  reasonableness  of  rent 
when  suing  tenants,  and  stops  summary-  eject- 
ments in  the  higher  courts   for  two  years. 

September  25. — At  Ellis  Island,  New  York,  im- 
migration is  ordered  held  up  for  two  days  be- 
cause of  congestion  due  to  delays  of  the  literacy 
test,  lack  of  inspectors,  and  the  number  of  desti-. 
tute   aliens. 

September  27. — Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt,  of  Cali- 
fornia, succeeds  the  late  David  Lubin  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Institute  of  Agriculture   at  Rome. 

Closing  his  "front  porch"  campaign.  Senator 
Harding  takes  the  stump  and  speaks  at  Balti- 
more,   Ohio. 

September  28. — Attorney-General  Palmer  re- 
jects the  plan  of  the  meat-packers  for  disposal 
of    stockyard    properties. 

October  1. — Charles  Ponzi,  the  foreign  ex- 
change speculator  of  Boston,  is  indicted  undef 
eighty-six  counts  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 

October  3. — A  Russian,  suspected  of  implica- 
tion in  the  bomb  explosion  at  New  York,  is  ar- 
rested  in   Pittsburgh. 

President  Wilson,  in  a  public  letter,  appeals 
to  voters  for  support  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

October  4. — In  Illinois,  John  G.  Oglesby,  de- 
feated Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  makes 
a  court  plea  for  elimination  of  Chicago  primary 
votes,  alleging  fraud. 

October  5. — The  report  of  General  John  A. 
Lejeune,  on  American  administration  in  Hayti, 
is   published. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
unanimously  affirms  the  verdict  against  ninety- 
four  I.   W.   W.   members  for   conspiracy. 


October  6. — The  Navy  makes  a  successful  test, 
with  the  destroyer  Semmes,  of  the  new  radio 
piloting  cable  at  New  York  Harbor,  designed  to 
guide   vessels    through   fogs. 

The  Georgia  run-off  primary  results  in  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  of  ex- 
Senator   Thomas   W.    Hardwick. 

October  7. — At  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Senator 
Harding  declares,  regarding  the  Wilson  League 
of  Nations:  **It  is  not  interpretation,  but  rejection, 
that  I  am  seeking";  and  also:  "I  am  in  favor  of 
■  drafting,  revising,  or  remaking  any  association 
of  nations  to  maintain  civilization  without  sur- 
rendering anything  we  hold  dear."  .  .  .  Gov- 
ernor Cox  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  says:  "Now,  he's 
against  the  League,   I'm   for   the   League." 

October  9. — In  Illinois,  John  Maynard  Harlan 
enters  the  contest  for  the  governorship  as  the 
"Harding-Coolidge"  Republican  candidate,  against 
Len  Small  of  the  Thompson  faction  and  J.  Ham- 
ilton  Lewis,    Democrat. 

October  10. — Internal  Revenue  collections  for 
the  1920  fiscal  year  are  announced  as  totalling 
$5,408,075,468,  an  increase  of  $1,557,925,389; 
$3,850,150,078  is  from  excess-profits  and  income 
taxes. 

October  11. — Night  riders  in  Georgia  terrorize 
cotton  ginners  of  Douglas  County;  planters  ap- 
peal to  national  authorities  for  financial  relief 
because    of   sharp   price    drop   in    cotton. 

October  12. — President  Wilson  reopens  the  an- 
thracite miners'  wage  award  and  calls  another 
conference    for    October    18. 

Brig.-Gen.  George  Barnett's  report  on  Haytian 
occupation  by  United  States  marines  reveals  that 
3250  natives  were  killed,  some  of  them  without 
sufficient  cause. 

October  14. — The  Italian  ship  Dante  d'Alighieri 
is  searched  at  New  York  for  contraband  liquor, 
a  quantity  of  which  is  discovered  by  customs 
inspectors   and   armed   guards. 


(c)  Harris  &  Ewing 

THE  THREE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
(The  government  of  the  city  of  Washington  and  its  environs  is  administered  by  a  board  of  commissioners.  To  fill 
an  existing  vacancy,  President^  Wilson  has  appointed  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman  as  one  of  those  commissioners.  Miss 
Boardman  has  long  been  prominent  in  social  and  civic  affairs  of  the  District — especially  as  executive  director,  some 
years  ago,  of  the  national  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Col.  Charles  W.  Kutz,  at  the  left  of  the  picture,  and 
J.  Thilman  Hendrick,  at  the  right,  constitute  the  other  two  members  of  the  board) 
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WORKMEN'S    GUARD    BEFORE    A    SOVIETIZED 

ITALIAN    FACTORY 

(For  several  weeks,  during  late  September  and  early- 
October,  Italian  workmen  were  in  full  control  of 
factories  in  Milan,  Turin,  and  other  cities.  The  situation 
was  solved,  however,  when  the  workmen  found  the 
employers  were  a  necessary  part  of  the  industrial 
machine.  Meanwhile  the  workmen  gained  wage  advances 
arid   improved   conditions   of   employment) 

Secretary  Houston  refuses  to  help  Southern  and 
Western  farmers  maintain  prices  by  government 
financing  of  their  crops. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

September  15. — Premier  Giolitti,  of  Italy,  in- 
tervenes in  the  metal-workers'  strike  and  sum- 
mons  employers   and   employees   to   a   conference,. 

September  17. — Italian  employers  agree  to  let 
their  men  participate  but  not  dominate  in  plant 
management,  conditioned  upon  release  of  fac- 
tories seized  by  the  workers;  a  commission  will 
be    formed    to    arrange    terms. 

September  19. — In  Italy,  employers  sub- 
mit to  Premier  Giolitti's  plan  of  settle- 
ment with  their  workmen ;  increases 
granted  the  men  are  retroactive  to  July 
15,  excepting  the  period  when  the  fac- 
tories   were    commandeered    by    the    men. 

Three  Turkish  Ministers  resign  because 
of  failure  to  compromise  with  National- 
ists on  fulfillment  of  the  peace  treaty. 

September  21. — Balbriggan,  Ireland, 
suffers  prompt  reprisals  for  the  murder 
of  Head  Constable  Burke;  two  are  killed, 
and  factories  and  homes  are  destroyed. 

The  French  Senate  and  Chamber  ac- 
cept President  Paul  Deschanel's  resigna- 
tion, brought  about  by  ill  health  after 
only  seven  months  in   office. 

Shanghai  banks  and  business  houses 
place  a  ban  on  $20,000,000  of  Peking 
bonds,  sold  at  the  British  port  for  12  per 
cent,  of  their  face   value. 


September  23. — Premier  Alexandre  Millerand 
is  chosen  President  of  France  by  the  National 
Assembly,  meeting  as  an  electoral  college  at 
Versailles,  receiving  695  out  of  892  votes. 

Georges  Leygues,  Minister  of  Marine  under 
Clemenceau,   becomes    Premier    of    France. 

September  25. — British  coal  miners  and  opera- 
tors meet  to  establish  an  index  figure  for  coal 
production,  above  which  the  men  receive  propor- 
tional wage  increases;  the  strike  is  suspended. 

Premier  Leygues  receives  his  first  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  the  French  Chamber,   507  to  80. 

September  26. — In  Belfast  and  other  towns  the 
dreary  web  of  murder  and  reprisal,  of  riot  and 
of  arson,  drags  more  police  and  citizens  to  the 
hearse  and  the  hospital;  curfew  is  revived,  ef- 
fective  in   twenty-four   hours. 

In  Italy,  as  a  result  of  the  labor  referendum 
vote  of  132,000  for  and  45,000  against  the  Giolitti 
settlement,  the  Metallurgic  Union  orders  workers 
to   return   factories  to   their  owners. 

September  29. — Alderman  James  Roll  is  elected 
Mayor  of  London  to  succeed  Sir  Edward  E. 
Cooper. 

October  1. — The  Chilean  Court  of  Honor  de- 
cides 5  to  2  that  Arturo  Allesandri  was  elected 
President,  receiving  177  electoral  votes  against 
176  votes  for  Luis   Barros  Borgono. 

October  4. — Premier  Dato,  of  Spain,  promises 
sweeping  reforms  throughout  the  country  at  a 
session  of  the   Cabinet  Council. 

October  6. — The  "Vengeance  Gang"  in  Egypt 
is  convicted  of  conspiracy;  it  is  anti-British,  and 
accused  of  plotting  murders  and  attempting  to 
depose   the   Sultan. 

October  7. — In  Berlin,  newspapers  are  stopped 
by  strikes. 

October  8. — Viscount  Grey  follows  up  a  pre- 
vious public  letter  on  Ireland  in  the  British  press 
by  saying  that  a  settlement  will  never  be  reached 
until  Ireland  is  made  responsible  for  forming  its 
own  government  and  British  support  withdrawn. 

October  9. — Premier  Lloyd  George  speaks  on 
the  Irish  question,  at  Carnarvon,  Wales,  for  un- 
compromising restoration  of  order  and  refusal  of 
dominion  home   rule. 

October  10.— President  Menocal,  of  Cuba,  pro- 
claims a  fifty-day  moratorium,  due  to  falling 
sugar  prices,  after  a  conference  with   bankers. 


SOVIET  WORKERS  IN  POSSESSION  OF  THE  FIAT  PLANT  AT 

TURIN.  ITALY 

(Soviet  delegates  holding  a  session  in  the  office  formerly  occupied 

by  the  directors  of  the  company) 
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GEORGES  JEAN  CLAUDE  LEYGUES,  PREMIER  OF  FRANCE 

(The  first  official  act  of  Millerand,  after  his  election 
to  the  presidency  of  France,  was  to  offer  the  premier- 
ship to  Georges  Leygues.  The  new  premier  was  Minister 
of  Marine  in  the  war  cabinet  of  Premier  Clemenceau, 
and  became  a  foremost  authority  on  naval  and  shipping 
rnatters  during  the  submarine  campaign.  He  is  in  his 
sixty-second  year,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  since  1884,  and  has  served  in  six  ministries) 

Irish  republicans  ambush  military  lorries  near 
Cork,   killing  and  capturing  men  and  officers. 

October  11. — Liberals  in  New  Brunswick  retain 
twenty-five  seats  in  the  recent  elections ;  twenty- 
three  are  held  by  the  Conservative-Farmer  and 
Labor  parties. 

The    Prince   of   Wales    returns    to   London. 

October  12. — King  Alexander,  of  Greece,  is 
seriously  ill  from  the  bite  of  a  pet  monkey. 

October  14. — British  coal  miners  reject  the  wage 
settlement  offer  of  the  Government,  and  a  strike 
is  imminent. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

September  14. — Rumania,  ratifying,  becomes  the 
twenty-sixth  nation  party  to  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles and  thirty-ninth  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

September  15. — Baron  K.  Shidehara,  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  begins  formal 
negotiations  regarding  anti-Japanese  legislation 
pending  on    referendum   in   California. 

September  18. — The  Aland  Islands  question  is 
referred  to  the  League  of  Nations  by  Finland 
and   Sweden. 

September  19. — The  Poles  succeed  in  deliver- 
in     Eastern  Galicia  from  the  Russian  Reds. 

The  ^^"S  ^"^  Queen  of  the  Belgians  land  in 
Brazil  ^^  ^^°  ^^  Janeiro. 

c„^*     "ber    20. — Polish    and    Lithuanian    repre- 
oepten"-    ,    ^  ,       _.  .^         -i 

sentativ*?'  ^^\^^^   the    League    Council,    agree   to 
_„-_^_,i    hostilities    pending    settlement    of    their 

boundary  ^'^P"^«- 


September  21. — The  Russo-Polish  peace  con- 
ference  opens   at  Riga,   Latvia. 

September  24. — The  Russian  Reds,  at  Riga, 
offer  the  Poles  an  armistice  for  acceptance  in 
ten  days,  and  offer  withdrawals  of  nearly  all  the 
proposals  previously  made  for  sovietizing  Poland. 

The  International  Financial  Conference  opens 
at  Brussels. 

The  Russian  Minister  to  China  receives  a  de- 
cree from  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  terminating 
official   relations  with  Russia. 

September  25. — At  Gensan,  Korea,  twenty-five 
are  killed  in  student  anti-Japanese   riots. 

September  27. — The  fortress  of  Grodno  is  cap- 
tured  from  the   Bolsheviki   by  the   Poles. 

Spanish  reports  indicate  progress  against  the 
hostile  tribes   of  Morocco. 

September  28. — General  Wrangel's  troops  in 
South  Russia  are  reported  victorious  over  the 
Reds   north   of  Alexandrovsk. 

September  29. — Polish  troops  capture  Lida  and 
Pinsk,  approaching  the  Lithuanian  capital,  Vilna. 

September  30. — The  Bolshevist  Third  Army  is 
reported  smashed  by  the  Poles.  .  .  .  General 
Wrangel's  troops  capture  Kharkov. 

October  1. — The  American  State  Department 
inquires  the  reason  for  China's  acceptance  of  Bol- 
shevist renunciation  of  Russian  concessions,  and 
informally  negotiates  with  other  powers  to  pre- 
vent such   action. 

October  6. — Russian  Reds,  at  Riga,  sign  an 
armistice    with    the    Poles,    on    the    basis    of    the 


©  Moiri'tt  Studio 

MR.    ROY    C.    OSGOOD,    NEW    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

INVESTMENT   BANKERS'    ASSOCIATION 

(The  association,  at  its  ninth  annual  convention  in 
Boston  last  month,  elected  Mr.  Osgood  president  for 
the  coming  year.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  First 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago) 
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eleven  points  submitted  by  the  latter  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  conference.  .  .  .  It  is  reported  that 
French  General  Weygand  has  gone  to  South  Rus- 
sia to  help  General  Wrangel. 

President-elect  Obregon,  of  Mexico,  crosses  the 
border  at  El  Paso,  on  the  first  train  to  cross  in 
eight  years,  to  visit  the  United  States. 

October  7. — The  Brussels  Conference  urges  all 
nations  to  reduce  expenditures  to  receipts,  reform 
currencies,  level  barriers  to  trade,  cut  down 
armaments  and  form  an  international  credit  or- 
ganization through  the  League. 

An  Allied  mission,  arriving  on  the  scene  of  the 
Polish-Lithuanian  border  dispute,  stops  fighting 
in  the  Orany  region,  now  under  Allied  control. 

South  Russians  and  Ukrainians  join  forces 
against  the  Russian  Reds,  and  Ukrainian  General 
Balachowic  moves  against  Moscow. 

October  8. — Japan  sends  her  Siberian  troops 
into  Korea  on  their  return;  Korean  garrisons  are 
ordered  into  China;  bandits  infest  the  Hunchun 
region  of  Manchuria. 

October  9. — Southern  Tyrol  passes  formally  into 
Italian  hands  from  Austria,  under  the  treaty. 

October  10. — Upon  reported  presence  of  Soviet 
submarines  in  the  Baltic,  the  British  Foreign 
Office  notifies  Russia  they  will  be  attacked  on 
sight   by   British   naval    forces. 

Two  divisions  of  Polish  troops  under  General 
Zellgouski  enter  Vilna,  Lithuania,  "to  give  the 
population  the  right  of  self-determination." 

The  plebiscite  in  Klagenfurt,  Lower  Austria, 
is  held  to  determine  whether  the  region  shall  be- 
come part  of  Jugoslavia;  the  region  votes  to 
remain  Austrian. 

At  Madrid,  the  International  Postal  Union 
Congress  plans  sweeping  changes  in  world  mail 
relations. 

October  11. — The  Chinese  consortium  of  inter- 
national bankers  holds  a  meeting  at  New  York 
to   plan    organization    and  methods. 

October  12. — The  Poles  sign  an  armistice  and 
preliminary  peace  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia  which 
will    become    effective    October    18. 

Ukrainian  insurgents  occupy  Kiev;  General 
Wrangel  attacks  the  Soviet  Sixth  Army  near  the 
River  Dnieper,  at  Kakhovka. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

September  18. — Near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  seven 
companies  of  State  troops  go  on  duty  to  keep 
order   in  the   strike   of   coal    miners. 

California,  it  is  announced,  has  gained  44  per 
cent.,  with  a  present  population  of  3,426,526  by 
the  new  census;  the  State  is  now  larger  than 
Indiana    or    Georgia. 

September  23. — Prices  of  cotton  products,  auto- 
mobiles, and  mail-order  merchandise  drop  sharply 
with  reductions  in  wholesale  food  prices. 

September  24. — British  and  Dutch  delegations 
in  New  York  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

September  25. — In  Boston,  the  fifth  bank  in  two 
months  is   closed. 

September  27. — It  Is  announced  that  Missouri 
has  3,403,547  population,  having  gained  3.3  per 
cent.   In    the    last  census. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  is  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PREMIER  LLOYD  GEORGE  AND  MR.  BONAR  LAW 

(Leaving   the    Board    of   Trade   after    a    conference   with 
the    coal    miners'    representatives) 

September  28. — Deep  sea  longshoremen  of 
North  Atlantic  ports  renew  their  wage  agree- 
ment  for    a   year. 

Seven  baseball  players  are  indicted  in  Chi- 
cago for  conspiracy  to  "throw"  the  world  series 
of    1919    after    being    bribed    by   gamblers. 

New  census  reports  show  a  growth  of  15  per 
cent,  in  Illinois  and  6,485,098  population;  Mon- 
tana has  547,593  and  increased  45.6  per  cent., 
while  New  Mexico  shows  10  per  cent,  increase 
and  360,247  inhabitants,  and  Louisiana  gained 
8.5  per  cent,  and  now  numbers  1,797,798  persons. 

Sadi  Lecointe  wins  the  Bennett  trophy  In  the 
international  airplane  race  over  186.3  miles  in 
France;  his  time  is  1:06 :17J^. 

Another   Boston   trust  company   is   closed. 

September  29. — Prof.  Walter  Dill  Scott  Is  made 
president   of   Northwestern    University. 

September  30. — Kentucky's  Increase  of  5.5  per 
cent,  under  the  new  census  makes  her  population 
2,416,053;  North  Dakota  gains  11.9  per  cent., 
with  a  total  of  645,780  inhabitants. 

October  1. — New  York  tenants  succeed  in  re- 
taining dwellings  under  the  new  rent  laws  on  this 
annual   moving  day. 

October  2. — The  new  census  Indicates  a  .4  per 
cent,  decline  in  population  in  Mississippi,  with 
a  present  total  of  1,789,182;  Oklahoma  Increases 
22.4  per  cent,  and  totals  2,027,564;  Wisconsin 
gains  12.8  per  cent,  and  has  2,631,839;  South 
Dakota  gains  8.9  per  cent,  with  635,839. 

October  3. — It  is  announced  by  the  Geological 
Survey  that  domestic  petroleum  production  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1920  was  246,111,000 
barrels,    with    128,999,000    In    storage. 

October  4. — The  favorable  trade  balance  for 
the  eight  months   preceding   September   decreases 
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THE   LATE   JACOB   H.    SCHIFF 

(Mr.  Schiff,  who  died  on  September  25  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  was  head  of  the  New  York  banking  firm 
of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  He  was  born  in  Germany  and 
came  to  the  United  States  when  eighteen  years  old. 
He  became  a  leading  railway  financier,  devoting  a  large 
part   of    his   time   in    later   years    to    philanthropic    work) 

$172,000,000,    compared    with    last    year;    exports 
decrease,    and   imports  gain. 

October  4. — The  New  York  State  population  in- 
crease is  announced  as  13  per  cent.,  with  a  total 
of  10,384,144;  New  Jersey  increases  24.4  per  cent, 
with  3,155,374;  Texas  gains  19.6  per  cent,  with 
4,661,027;  Idaho  gains  32.6  per  cent,  with  431,826. 

October  5. — W.  A.  Harriman  publishes  the  text 
of  the  argeement  between  his  American  Ship  and 
Commerce  Corporation  and  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can  Line,    showing   American   control. 

According  to  the  new  census,  North  Carolina 
gains  15.9  per  cent,  and  has  2,556,486  persons; 
Kansas  increased  4.6  per  cent,  and  has  1,769,185, 
while  Arizona  gains  63.1  per  cent.,  with  333,273. 

The  World's  Sunday  School  Convention  hall 
In  Tokio  is  destroyed  by  fire,  on  the  eve  of  the 
convention. 

October  6. — At  Hazelhurst  Field,  Long  Island, 
a  successful  test  is  made  of  a  fireproof  airplane, 
which  lands  at  night  on  a  dark  field,  with  the  aid 
of  torches  and  mirrors  affixed  to  the  under  side 
of   the    plane. 

Deputy  sheriffs  and  striking  coal  miners  are 
shot  in   a   fight  at  Blair,   Logan    County,   W.   Va. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Jenny  Lind  is  observed  by  famous  singers  in  New 
York    (see   page    556). 

The  new  census  figures  for  the  entire  conti- 
nental United  States  are  announced,  giving  the 
total  as  105,683,108,  an  increase  of  14.9  per  cent, 
in  ten  years;  New  York  remains  the  most  popu- 
lous State,  followed  by  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
and  Ohio. 


October  8. — Silk,  cotton,  and  shoe  factories  In 
Massachusetts,  despite  offers  by  employees  to  ac- 
cept reduced  pay,  shut  down  through  lack  of  de- 
mand   for    their    products. 

October  11. — Cotton  futures,  from  January  on, 
drop  below  twenty  cents  in  the  New  York  ex- 
change;   spot   cotton    falls    to    twenty-three   cents. 

October  12. — The  Cleveland  "Indians"  win  the 
world  series  baseball  championship  from  the 
Brooklyn   "Robins." 

With  prominent  officials  presiding,  ground  is 
broken  for  the  New  York-New  Jersey  vehicular 
tunnel   under   the   Hudson  River. 

OBITUARY 

September  15. — Raimundo  de  Madrazo,  famous 
Spanish  portrait  painter,   79. 

September  16. — Marcelino  Perez,  of  New  York, 
president  of  the  Union  Beneficia  Espanola, 
56.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  William  Jay  Peck,  Presby- 
terian  lecturer   and   writer,    67. 

September  17. — William  Hamersley,  ex-Justice 
of  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court,  82.  .  .  . 
Charles  Butler,  well-known  New  York  actor,  74. 

September  19. — Robert  Bevan,  of  Victoria, 
B.    C,    ex-Premier    of   British    Columbia,    84. 

September  20. — Michael  P.  Grace,  noted  Ameri- 
can shipping  merchant,  78.  .  .  .  Dr.  George 
Nasmyth,  well-known  American  sociologist  and 
international  peace  advocate,  38. 

September  21. — Dr.  George  Morewood  Lefferts, 
throat  specialist  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York,   74. 

September  24. — George  P.  Salisbury,  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  57.  .  .  .  John 
William  Sargent,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Magicians,  67. 

September  25. — Jacob  H.  Schiff,  famous  Ameri- 
can railway  financier  and  philanthropist,  73. 

September  27. — William  H.  de  Beau  Nelson, 
editor  of  the  International  Studio,  50. 

September  30. — Mrs.  Alice  Dougherty  Goodrich, 
New  York  sculptor,  39. 

October  2. — Winthrop  Murray  Crane,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, United  States  Senator  and  Republican 
national  leader,  67.  .  .  .  Rev.  Albert  Vogel,  of 
Jeanette,  Pa.,  Methodist  evangelist,  103.  .  .  . 
William  Young,  author  and  dramatist,  73. 

October  5. — Charles  Norris  Williamson,  noted 
English   author. 

October    6. — Brig.-Gen.   John    Henry   Patterson,  ^ 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  77.   .    .    .   John  Haskell   Hewitt, 
LL.D.,   for  many  years   professor  of   ancient   lan- 
guages  at  Williams   College,   85.  .  .  .  Miguel    de 
Palacios,  widely  known   Spanish   author,  60. 

October  7. — Rev.  Andrew  Schriver,  D.D.,  of 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  well-known  Methodist  clergyman 
and  Civil  War  veteran,  80. 

October  10. — Rev.  Hudson  Stuck,  Archdeacon 
of  the  Yukon   and   noted   Alaska  explorer,   57. 

October  12. — Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  a  leader  in 
New   York    society    affairs 

October  14. — John  Franklin,  editorial  director 
of  the  Havas  Agency,   53. 

October  13. — Charles  McCallon  Alexander,  the 
famous  singing  evangelist,  53.  .  .  .  Joseph  G. 
Snydacker,  Chicago  capitalist  and  art  collector,  55. 
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THE  CLIMAX  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

IN  CARTOONS 


AN  UNATTRACTIVE  INFANT— From  the  News    (Chicago) 


ftUAO'M 


SPOILING    MR.    HARDING  S   ACT 
From  the   Star   (St.   Louis,   Mo.) 
[This    is   typical   of   Democratic   glee   over   the   Repub- 
lican candidate's  efforts  to  keep  both  factions  of  his  party 
in  harmony] 


HELL  BENT  FOR  ELECTION 

From  the  Bee   (Sacramento,   Cal.) 

[Can  Mr.  Cox  guide  the  Democratic  donkey  safely 
along  the  rocky  road  with  his  heavy  cargo? — A  Cali- 
fornia idea  of  the  situation,  which  illustrates  the  Repub- 
lican view  of  the  Democratic  candidate's  championship 
of  the  Wilson  League  of  Nations] 
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"If    1  An  ELECTED  t6  the  Presjcew^ 

I  vnLt  BE<:ortE  THENEGOTIATIMfi  A6ENT 

OP  THE  United  5tate^,  AND  WILL 

HAVE  THE  AUTHORIT/"  TO   UNDERTAKE 
THE  NE6OT1AT10N  OF  A  MEV/  CbVENANT, 

VJHICH  I  WOULD 
PROtAPTLy  ^^Q\ 

PROCTEED  /^  U 


TO   DO 


»P. 


BUT  WHY  BOTHER,   MR.  ROOT,  TO  MAKE  ANOTHER  DOOR? 
(From  the   Tribune,   Sioux  City,  Iowa) 


FOR   A    NEW   LEAGUE   OF   NATIONS 
From  the  Times   (Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 


AS  cartoonists  merely  reflect  public  opin- 
ion at  large,  the  drawings  reproduced 
in  these  pages  show  clearly  that  the  League- 
of-Nations  question  has  become  the  most 
debated   issue   of   the   presidential   campaign. 


^>{K<rsTE;w£^^^ 


TRYING    TO    COVER    IT    UP 

From  the  Evening   World  (New  York) 


LET  NOT  THY  LEFT  HAND  KNOW  WHAT  THY  RIGHT  DOETH 

From    the    Times    (New    York) 
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"GO!  AND  DON'T   YOU  NEVER  COME  BACK!" 
(There    are    some    folks,    familiar  with   melodrama,    who  expect  to   see  a  reconciliation   in  the  final  act) 

From    Collicr^s     (New    York) 

The   cartoons   on    this   and    the   preceding  view    within    his    own    party    have    led    his 

page  emphasize  some  differences  of   opinion  critics  to  picture  a  wavering  policy.     Senators 

among    Republican    leaders     regarding     the  Johnson  and  Borah  are  shown  as  represent- 

League  or  a  League.     Senator  Harding's  ef-  ing   those   most   opposed    to    a   league,    with 

forts   to    harmonize    the   opposing   points    of  Mr.  Taft  representing  its  supporters. 


lIlllj.illB^. 

SENATOR    JOHNSON    AND    MR.    TAFT    ON    THE    SAME 
PLATFORM 
From    the   News    (Dallas,    Texas) 
Nov.— 3 


AN     UNCONDITIONAL    SURRENDER 
From  the  World  (New  York) 
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BEWARE  !      BEWARE  ! 

From  the  American  ©    (New  York) 

[The  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency this  year  has  failed  to  receive  the  custo- 
mary support  from  Mr.  Hearst's  nation-wide 
group  of  newspapers.  Mr.  Cox  has  become  a 
foremost  champion  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
while   Mr.    Hearst   is   its   most   bitter   opponent] 


after  all,   senator   harding  s  front  porch  campaign 
isn't  so  bad 

From  the  Oregonian   (Portland,  Ore.) 


"alas,  POOR  YOKICK  !      I   KNEW    HIM  ! 

[A  reminder  that  the  Hague  Tribunal — i)ro- 
poscd  in  some  quarters  as  a  worthy '  substitute 
for  the  Wilson  League  of  Nations — was  in  exist- 
ence when  the  great  war  broke  out,  and  failed 
to  exercise  a  retarding  effect] 

From    the    Tribune    (Sioux    City,    Towa) 


THOSE   FOURTEEN    POINTS — THIRTEEN    INCORRIGIBLE    KIDS 

AND    BULLDOG    "ARTICLE    x" 

(You  can  hardly  blame  your  Uncle  for  not  wanting  to  let  the 

place  to  them) — From  the  Free  Press   (Detroit,   Mich.) 
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COXEY'S  ARMY— From  Honey's   Weekly   (New  York) 


In  the  procession  behind  Candidate  Cox 
and  President  Wilson,  in  the  cartoon  above, 
one  can  distinguish  several  cabinet  members 
Avho  have  been  made  targets  for  attack  dur- 
ing the  campaign ;  and  close  upon  their  heels 
we  find  the  ''boss"  of  Tammany  Hall  in 
New  York.     A  California  cartoonist,  in  the 


drawing  below  at  the  left,  also  associates 
Mr.  Cox  with  the  Tammany  tiger.  In  the 
third  cartoon  President  Wilson  is  pictured 
as  the  god  whose  thunder  and  lightning  were 
hurled  down  upon  his  enemies — in  this  case 
upon  the  League  opposition  as  represented 
by  the  United  States  Senate. 


.PLAYFELLOWS 
From  the  Chronicle  (San  Francisco,  Cal.) 


THE   ANGER   OF   JOVE 
From  the  Times  (Seattle,  Wash.) 
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CAN  SHE  LIVE  UP  TO  THE  EXPECTATIONS ?— From  the  Tribune  ©  (Chicago,  111.) 


COMPROMISING    THE    POLITICAL    DIFFERENCES    OF 

JONES    AND    HIS    WIFE 
By  Donahey,  in  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 


THE    HOUSE   DIVIDED 
By   Shafer,    in   the   Post   (Cincinnati,   Ohio) 


.-^-;       < 


THE   SCARY    SEASON 
From    the  Star    (Washington,    D.    C.) 


WONDER    WHAT    HE    THINKS? 
From  the  Spokesman  Review  (Spokane,  Wash.) 
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JOHN  bull:    "keep  quiet!     this  dog  takes  a 

LOT  OF  WAKING,  BUT  ONCE  ROUSED   HE   BITES  V 
From  the  Passing  Show  (London) 


-AND    HE    CALLED    FOR    HIS    FIDDLERS    THREE  ! 
From  the  Express   (London) 


THE      HOUSE    -BREAKER 

(Overthrow  of  the  Parliament  of  Democracy;  a  dream 

of  the  "Council  of  Action") 

From  Punch  (London) 

The  cartoons  assembled  on  this  page  throw 
some  light  on  England's  coal  crisis. 


LLOYD   GEORGE:     "WOULDN't   THIS    WAY   BE  EASIER?' 

(Labor   destroying   the  tree   to   get  the   fruit) 

From  the  Chronicle  (Manchester,  England) 


MR.    SMILLIE's   AMENDMENT 
From  Opinion  (London) 


\ 


THE  ARMISTICE  OF  RIGA 

BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.    From  Rethondes  to  Riga 

RARELY  in  the  crowded  history  of  the 
past  seven  years  has  there  been  a  more 
perfect  cycle  than  that  which  has  been  spread 
out  before  the  world  in  the  Russo-Polish 
War  of  the  past  three  months.  In  Septem- 
ber I  set  forth  in  this  magazine  the  victorious 
onward  rush  of  the  Bolshevist  armies  already 
at  the  doors  of  Warsaw.  The  world  had 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  supreme 
Red  triumph  and  the  arrival  in  Central  and 
even  in  Western  Europe  of  a  new  invasion 
which  strangely  mingled  the  methods  of 
Ghenghis  Khan  with  the  principles  of  Karl 
Marx. 

Last  month  I  recorded  here  the  story  of 
the  miracle  of  the  Vistula,  which  so  com- 
pletely reproduced  the  miracle  of  the  Marne 
and  delivered  Poland  and  the  civilized  world 
from  the  Russian  menace,  as  the  First  Marne 
had  saved  France  and  western  democracy 
from  the  German  aggression.  In  the  deliv- 
erance there  was  afforded  to  western  nations 
the  opportunity  to  perceive  from  what  catas- 
trophe they  had  escaped  so  narrowly  and  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  victory  procured  by 
French  genius  and  Polish  devotion  there  was 
found  the  hope  that  the  danger  had  not 
alone  been  postponed  but  exorcised. 

And  now,  for  November,  it  is  possible  to 
report  the  fin^l  stage.  As  they  surrendered 
to  Germany  at  Brest-Litovsk,  the  Reds  have 
now  capitulated  to  the  Poles  and  the  Armi- 
stice of  Riga  will  take  its  place  beside  that 
of  Rethondes  as  one  of  the  great  details  in 
the  general  world  revolution  which  began  in 
1914,  but  has  not  yet  reached  a  definitive 
settlement.  What  the  truce  of  Rethondes 
and  the  Peace  of  Versailles  accomplished  for 
Western  Europe,  what  the  Treaty  of  St. 
Germain  and  the  several  other  documents  in 
the  long  series  of  settlements  which  marked 
the  work  of  the  Paris  Conference  accom- 
plished for  the  central  and  southern  por- 
tions of  Europe  and  for  Asia  Minor,  the 
preliminary  agreement  of  Riga  and  the  final 
treaty  which  must  follow  will  doubtless  es- 
tablish for  the  North,  for  the  states  adjoin- 
ing the  Baltic. 
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In  many  ways  this  Armistice  of  Riga 
promises  to  be  as  important  a  step  in  world 
history  for  the  North  as  was  that  Treaty  of 
Oliva  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
marked  the  end  of  the  Swedish  and  Polish 
periods  in  the  North  and  foreshadowed  the 
rise  of  Prussia  and  of  Russia.  This  rise, 
moreover,  continued  up  to  the  hour  when 
the  World  War  overturned  the  whole  Euro- 
pean structure,  called  Poland  back  to  life, 
and  reduced  Prussia  to  limits  which  recalled 
the  state  of  the  Great  Elector  and  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  before  the  Polish  Partitions. 

Once  more,  then,  as  always,  I  am  con- 
cerned in  presenting  to  my  readers  the  larger 
and  more  permanent  aspect  of  the  incidents 
of  the  immediate  past.  European  history  for 
the  western  nations  from  the  hour  of  the 
end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  the  mo- 
ment of  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  struggle, 
which  we  call  the  World  War,  and  the  Ger- 
mans have  already  named  the  Five  Years' 
War,  has  been  shaped  by  the  decisions  which 
were  registered  in  the  Treaties  of  West- 
phalia. For  the  North  the  Treaty  signed  at 
Oliva,  a  tiny  suburb  of  Danzig,  had  the 
same  importance. 

Now  the  decisions  of  Paris  and  of  Riga 
at  once  assume  a  similar  value  and  relation. 
We  are  seeing  the  undoing  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half  of  history  in  the  North  along  the 
Baltic  shores.  At  Paris,  Prussia  was  pushed 
back  from  the  Vistula,  forced  to  disgorge  her  d 
Polish  plunder  in  Posen,  East  and  West 
Prussia  and,  when  the  plebiscite  of  Upper 
Silesia  takes  place  she  may  also  have  to  sur- 
render that  district  which  represented  the 
most  considerable  booty  of  Frederick  the 
Great  in  the  first  of  his  many  wars  of  ag- 
gression against  his  neighbors,  the  Silesian 
War  with  Austria. 

We  are  seeing  thus  the  confounding  of 
the  work  of  Frederick  the  Great,  but  not 
less  are  we  witnesses  to  the  complete  demoli- 
tion of  the  equally  stupendous  achievements 
of  Peter  the  Great  for  Russia.  While  Fred- 
erick sought  to  consolidate  his  own  terri- 
tories by  the  plunder  of  Poland,  and  to  ex- 
tend his  kingdom  by  robbery  of  Silesian  lands 
from  Maria  Theresa,   Peter  strove  to  bring 
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Russia    in   to   Europe   by    acquiring   all   the 
Baltic  fagade  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  . 
the  mouth  of  the  Niemen  and  thus  transform 
a  state  which  had  been  semi-Asiatic  into  a 
full  European  power. 

The  success  of  these  two  great  rulers  made 
Prussia  and  Russia  potent  forces  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  dominant  con- 
tinental Influences  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
to  the  surrender  of  Germany  and  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Russian  Monarchy  in  1918  and 
1917,  respectively.  Associated  with  them, 
but  usually  as  a  lesser  power,  steadily  losing 
in  relative  importance,  was  Austria.  But 
to-day,  while  Prussia  and  Russia  are  dimin- 
ished, Austria  has  been  destroyed. 

Now,  as  always,  we  have  to  think  of  the 
events  in  the  North,  not  as  separate  and  de- 
tached pages  of  history,  but  as  details  in  the 
great  drama  which  in  the  past  eight  years, 
from. the  First  Balkan  War  onward,  has  un- 
folded before  our  eyes.  That  Balkan  War 
was  the  first  step  in  the  long  series  which 
to  the  present  hour  has  led  to  the  total  trans- 
formation of  Europe  east,  west,  north,  and 
south.  A  system  which  filled  the  history 
and  directed  the  policies  of  Europe  from  the 
moment  when  the  Congress  of  Vienna  over- 
turned the  Napoleonic  edifice  and  substan- 
tially restored  that  of  Westphalian  makings 
is  going  by  the  board.  The  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don, which  marked  the  fall  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  1912;  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest 
in  1913,  which  confounded  Austro-German 
policy  and  assured  the  future  of  Rumania, 
Serbia,  and  Greece;  the  various  later  inter- 
national agreements  which  have  marked  the 
successive  stages  of  the  development — they 
are  all  Interwoven  and  interrelated. 

In  a  word,  from  the  moment  when  Vpnl- 
zelos  and  his  Balkan  associates  struck  hands 
across  the  chasm  of  almost  ageless  feuds  and 
launched  their  united  attack  upon  Turkey 
to  the  present  moment,  when  the  Armistice 
of  Riga  marks  the  end  of  the  Russo-Polish 
War  of  1920,  we  have  been  seeing  the  down- 
fall of  one  system  and  are  now  witnessing 
the  difficult  and  almost  hopeless  endeavor  of 
European  nations  and  statesmen  to  arrive  at 
a  new  system,  a  new  balance  of  power,  a  new 
form  of  stability,  which  will  enable  a  war- 
weary  world  to  settle  back  and  begin  the 
work  of  reconstruction. 

This  is  why  the  Armistice  of  Riga  must 
hereafter  rank  with  that  of  Rethondes.  The 
treaty  of  peace  which  follows  the  truce  will 
lay  down  boundaries  and  conditions,  which, 
however  transitory  In  themselves,  will  be  the 


central  factors  in  the  history  of  the  North  of 
Europe  for  a  future  longer  than  anyone  can 
now  measure.  And  the  central  fact  in  this 
new  system  will,  be  the  reappearance  of  a 
Poland  which  can  easily  become  one  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe,  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  next  century  of  Eu- 
ropean development. 

II.    The  End  of  the  Fighting 

First  of  all,  then,  It  Is  necessary  to  turn 
to  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  Russo-Polish 
War  itself.  When  I  closed  my  last  article 
the  Poles  were  everywhere  pushing  the  Rus- 
sians before  them,  but  north  and  south  Rus- 
sian armies  still  stood  on  Polish  territory, 
and,  behind  the  beaten  armies  of  the  Reds, 
Trotzky  was  vainly  but  Industriously  seeking 
to  build  new  forces,  as  Carnot  constructed 
fresh  armies  In  the  critical  days  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  there  was  left  to  France  no 
other  resource  than  the  vast  supply  of  can- 
non fodder  which  the  first  resort  to  the  sys- 
tem of  national  conscription  made  available. 

In  the  month  that  has  passed  the  advance 
of  the  Polish  armies  has  been  methodically 
but  interruptedly  continued.  On  the  north 
the  whole  southern  and  eastern  frontier  of 
East  Prussia  has  been  cleared,  the  Poles  have 
pressed  northward  across  the  Niemen,  occu- 
pying Grodno  and  advancing  on  the  road  to 
Vilna  to  the  halfway  station  of  Orany,  where 
a  truce,  not  with  the  Russians,  but  with  the 
Lithuanians,  procured  by  the  Intervention  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  has  finally  arrested 
their  progress. 

On  the  east  similar  irresistible  advance  has 
reached  and  passed  the  great  lateral  railway 
which  runs  by  Vilna,  Baranovltschi,  Loun- 
netz,  Sarny,  and  Rowno.  All  of  these 
towns,  save  only  "Vilna,  excluded  by  the 
Lithuanian  truce,  have  fallen  into  Polish 
hands,  and.  If  the  Poles  have  halted  a  few 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  this  railway,  the 
explanation  is  found,  not  in  any  strengthen- 
ing of  Russian  resistance,  but  In  the  exercise 
of  a  prudence  on  the  Polish  side  w^hlch  was 
lacking  a  few  months  ago.  In  a  word,  the 
Poles  have  carefully  avoided  the  mistakes 
which  almost  proved  fatal  In  July  and  early 
August. 

This  line,  on  which  the  Poles  have  now 
agreed  to  allow  the  pursuit  of  the  routed 
Russians  to  terminate,  represents  almost  ex- 
actly the  limit  which  the  Germans  placed 
upon  their  great  advance  into  Russia  after 
their  tremendous  victory  at  the  Dunajec  and 
the   successive    triumphs   in    the    spring   and 
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summer  of  1915.  To-day  the  Poles  hold  all 
that  vast  and  still  usable  system  of  trenches 
and  defenses  with  which  the  Germans  cov- 
ered their  eastern  front  in  1915  and  which 
they  maintained  with  only  minor  changes 
until  the  Russian  Revolution  abolished  the 
eastern  front  altogether  and  gave  Ludendorff 
his  chance  to  make  the  final  bid  for  supreme 
victory  that  Foch  ruined  at  the  Second 
IVIarne. 

This  line,  which  has  been  fixed  at  Riga 
as  the  Armistice  line,  has  a  political  as  well 
as  a  strategic  significance,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment it  is  the  military  value  which  must  be 
discussed.  If  you  look  at  any  map  of  western 
Russia,  showing  the  region  between  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  Rumanian  frontier,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  Dwina  and  the  Dniester,  you  will 
see  at  once  that  the  line  which  I  have  indi- 
cated is  the  shortest  and  thus  the  straightest 
and  it  rests  upon  the  two  solid  bases  of  neu- 
tral territory,  that  of  Latvia  on  the  north 
and  of  Rumania  on  the  south,  as  the  old 
western  front  rested  upon  the  Swiss  frontier 
on  the  south  and  the  North  Sea  on  the  north 
from  1914  until  the  closing  phase  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1918,  when  the  neutral  territory  of 
Holland  replaced  the  North  Sea  as  the 
northern  limit. 

Moreover,  in  the  event  that  the  Poles 
should  presently  retire  their  armies  from 
Lithuanian  territory,  Lithuania  would  re- 
place Latvia  and  the  River  Niemen  would 
take  the  place  of  the  Dwina  as  a  sure  cover 
for  the  Polish  flank.  But  for  the  present 
the  Poles  mean  to  control  the  whole  extent 
of  the  railway  from  Dwinsk,  through  Vilna, 
right  down  to  Rowno,  which  is  not  far  from 
the  northern  frontier  of  Rumania.  And  it  is 
this  railway  which  has  been  the  determining 
circumstance    in    fixing    the    Riga    line. 

Possessing  this  line,  which  is  covered  by  a 
neutral  zone  and  by  all  the  fixed  system  of 
the  old  German  defenses,  the  Poles  can  move 
their  troops  behind  a  sure  cover  from  north 
to  south  with  great  rapidity,  while  the  ab- 
sence of  any  corresponding  railway  system 
on  the  Russian  side  of  the  line  deprives  the 
Reds  of  any  similar  advantage.  In  addition 
not  less  than  three  great  trunk  lines  coming 
east  from  Warsaw  and  a  fourth  coming  east 
from  Lemberg  interest  this  north-and-south 
line  at  regular  intervals,  giving  to  the  Poles, 
who  will  establish  military  bases  at  Grodno, 
Brest-Litovsk,  and  Lemberg,  an  admirable 
system  of  communications,  which  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  time  transformed  and  devel- 
oped with  their  customary  genius. 


Now  it  is  essential  to  recall  that  the 
Armistice  of  Riga,  like  that  of  Rethondes, 
represents,  not  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  a  truce, 
the  terms  of  which  are  imposed  by  a  vic- 
torious contestant,  but  a  contestant  who  is 
necessarily  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  prog- 
ress of  his  victorious  armies  except  on  terms 
which  preclude  his  opponent  from  escaping 
from  the  consequences  of  defeat  and  renew- 
ing the  war.  At  Rethondes  the  Allies  fixed 
the  Rhine  as  the  line  of  temporary  truce ;  at 
Riga  the  Poles  have  fixed  the  Dwinsk- 
Rowno  Railway.  The  reasons  in  both  cases 
are  strategic. 

To  the  advantage  of  the  railway  and  the 
cover  of  the  Dwina  and  Niemen  rivers,  the 
Poles  add,  on  their  present  line,  the  further 
great  profit  incident  to  the  fact  that  the  Pri- 
pet  Marshes  cover  a  very  large  section  of 
their  new  front,  giving  them  the  protection 
of  the  one  really  considerable  natural  obsta- 
cle to  military  advance  out  of  Russia  in  the 
direction  of  Poland. 

In  sum,  the  terms  of  Riga,  in  their  mili- 
tary phase,  are  simply  comprehensible.  Polish 
armies,  unlike  the  Allied  forces  after  Re- 
thondes, will  not  have  to  make  long  advances 
to  reach  the  fixed  front.  In  almost  all  cases 
they  had  arrived  at  that  front  before  the 
fighting  ceased.  But  the  line  itself,  like  that 
of  the  Rhine,  represents  the  single  real  mili- 
tary front  available.  The  final  proof  of  this 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  exactly  the 
line  on  which  the  Germans,  having,  like  the 
Poles,  to  face  a  condition  of  numerical  in- 
feriority to  the  Russians,  halted  their  great 
advance  in  1915. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  entered,  and 
many  will  be  on  the  political  side,  to  trans- 
forroing  the  line  fixed  at  Riga  into  a  final 
frontier  between  Poland  and  Russia,  it  is 
patent,  then,  that  no  such  objections  have  the 
smallest  value  in  the  discussion  of  the  present 
agreement,  which  represents  a  truce  and  not 
a  treaty  of  peace.  And,  in  addition,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Poles  have  a  far  better  right  to 
demand  this  line  than  did  the  Allies  to  fix 
upon  that  of  the  Rhine  tw^o  years  ago,  be- 
cause, while  the  Allied  armies  were  still  at 
the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt,  the  Polish  armies 
stood  at  the  moment  of  the  Armistice  sub- 
stantially on  the  front  at  which  the  Riga 
Commissioners  drew  the  Armistice  line. 

To  argue  that  the  Poles  should  have 
halted  at  the  so-called  ethnic  frontier  is  to 
close  one's  eyes  to  all  military  considerations, 
for  this  line  would  have  bestowed  upon  the 
Russians   all    the    advantages   of    the   lateral 
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railway  communications,  abolished  the  ad- 
vantage for  the  Poles  of  the  Pripet  Marshes, 
and  left  them  in  a  hopelessly  weak  military 
position.  After  all,  it  is  essential  to  remem- 
ber always  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  war, 
not  with  a  condition  in  which  theories  and 
abstract  principles  can  be  safely  followed  by 
a  nation  yesterday  on  the  edge  of  destruc- 
tion and  not  yet  completely  insured  against 
new  dangers. 

III.    Political  Frontiers 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  Riga  line  from 
the  military  aspect  and  as  a  circumstance  in 
a  war,  it  remains  now  to  discuss  it  as  the 
possible,  even  the  probable,  frontier  between 
Russia  and  Poland  for  the  future,  since  there 
is  every  prospect  that,  in  the  end,  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  compelled  to  accept  the  frontiers 
dictated  by  the  Poles  and  the  Poles  are  likely 
to  insist  upon  permanent  occupation  of  the 
single  really  defensible  line  against  a  nation 
which  has,  from  the  moment  of  Peter  the 
Great  onward,  steadily  sought  the  extinction 
of  Polish  liberty. 

We  have  seen  all  the  arguments  which  can 
be  advanced  to  support  the  Riga  line  from 
the  military  and  strategic  side,  and  they  must 
be  recognized  to  have  bearing  in  any  discus- 
sion of  a  permanent  frontier,  for  Poland  is 
bound  to  seek  security.  But  there  are  two 
other  considerations  to  be  reckoned  with — 
the  historical  and  the  ethnic. 

On  the  historical  side  the  line  fixed  at 
Riga  represents  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Poland  in  1793,  that  is,  after  the  First  Parti- 
tion, with  few  modifications.  In  a  word,  the 
Poles  now  stand  at  the  frontier  which  was 
left  them  on  the  east  after  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria  had  carried  through  their  first 
spoliation.  Last  spring,  when  the  Poles  went 
to  Kiev,  as  a  defensive-offensive  measure, 
they  set  up  the  claim  to  the  frontiers  which 
existed  prior  to  the  first  partition,  that  is,  to 
the  boundaries  of  Poland  before  1772.  These 
boundaries  are  substantially  indicated  by  the 
Dwina  and  the  Dnieper. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  patriotic 
Pole,  to  accept  the  Armistice  line  fixed  at 
Riga  is  to  consent  to  a  retreat  of  Polish 
rights  over  a  belt  of  territory  more  than  150 
miles  in  depth  and  600  or  700  in  length.  Pos- 
sessed of  this  territory,  which  was  hers  for  a 
long  period  and  was  taken  from  her  by  wan- 
ton aggression,  Poland  would  become  in  area, 
in  population,  In  natural  wealth  second  only 
to  Russia   on   the   European   Continent — far 


m.ore  considerable  than  France,  Germany,  or 
Italy. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  plain  that  the  Poles 
have  recognized  the  folly  of  seeking  to  re- 
turn to  the  conditions  of  1772.  This  would 
involve  the  annexation  of  territory  including 
millions  of  Ukrainians,  White  Russians,  and 
Lithuanians,  undertaking  to  maintain  fron- 
tiers far  in  excess  of  the  resources  of  Poland 
to  garrison,  and  insuring  later  wars  with  the 
Russians,  which  in  turn  would  certainly  in- 
volve attacks  on  the  west  by  German  fron- 
tiers, which  would,  in  a  word,  restore  the 
old  evil  conditions  out  of  which  arose  the 
Russo-Prussian  policy  of  partition. 

When  one  comes  to  the  Riga  line,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  manifestly  different.  Mili- 
tary and  historical  arguments  supply  the 
Poles  with  an  almost  impregnable  case,  save 
only  with  respect  to  Lithuania,  which  I  shall 
discuss  in  a  moment.  But,  conceding  to 
Lithuania  the  territories  north  of  the  Nie- 
men,  there  remains  that  belt  between  the 
frontiers  of  Russian  Poland  as  defined  at 
Vienna  (the  "Congress  Poland"  of  Nine- 
teenth Century  history)  and  the  Riga  line — 
a  belt  of  territory  several  hundreds  of  miles 
long  and  a  hundred  wide,  which  represents  a 
''No  Man's  Land"  in  which  many  races — 
Lithuanians,  White  Russians,  Ukrainians, 
and  Jews — are  mingled  with  a  strong  Polish 
minority*. 

In  this  region  Polish  culture  and  language 
has  always  been  the  dominating  force,  and 
Polish  political  supremacy  was  not  ques- 
tioned until  after  the  various  partitions  gave 
to  the  Russian  despollers  an  obvious  reason 
to  stimulate  the  rivalries  between  the  Poles 
and  the  other  races.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Riga  line  is  strategically  and  historically  the 
natural  frontier  for  Poland.  Should  the 
ethnic  principle  be  rigorously  applied  here  in 
the  face  of  these  facts? 

For  the  Polish  claim  that  it  should  not 
there  may  be  presented  arguments  by  analogy. 
At  Paris  the  Italians  received  the  line  of  the 
Alps  as  their  frontier,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  gave  them  the  Brenner  region.  Inhabited 
by  a  third  of  a  million  of  German-speaking 
people,  and  Slovene  districts  above  Trieste, 
with  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
Slav  inhabitants.  In  the  same  Congress 
Czechoslovakia  received  all  of  the  region  with- 
in the  natural  geographic  limits  of  this  old 
Austrian  province  of  Bohemia,  despite  the 
fact  that  this  turned  3,500,000  of  Germans 
over  to  the  Czechs. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  ethnic  prin- 
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ciple  was  followed  slavishly  at  Paris,  nor 
the  consideration  of  history  and  of  geography 
totally  ignored.  Further,  as  to  this  region 
between  the  Ethnic  and  Riga  lines  it  remains 
to  be  said  that  it  has  been  ravaged  and  de- 
populated by  invasion  after  invasion.  It  has 
now  to  be  resettled,  and  since  large  Polish 
populations  have  been  left  under  ahen  rule 
and  the  Poles  are  themselves  an  exceedingly 
prolific  race,  it  would  be  simple  for  them  to 
repopulate  the  country,  until  recently  one  of 
large  estates. 

For  Poland  to  maintain  her  claim  to  this 
region  seems  to  me,  then,  natural,  justified 
in  history  and  in  military  considerations, 
and  indicative  of  no  chauvinistic  or  im- 
perialistic appetite.  After  all  there  is  lacking 
as  yet  any  well-defined  national  conscious- 
ness in  all  this  region,  while  the  tradition 
remains  Polish.  A  nation  which  has  suf- 
fered so  terribly  from  her  neighbors  in  the 
past  may  be  forgiven  a  policy  which,  while 
asking  permanent  possession  only  of  what 
was  once  hers  without  question  and  has  now 
come  to  her  as  a  consequence  of  victory  fol- 
lowing a  new  war  of  aggression  against  her 
existence,  seeks  security. 

But  the  situation  as  to  Lithuania  is  mani- 
festly different.  On  the  historical  side 
Lithuania  was  joined  to  Poland  over  long 
centuries  by  the  will  of  her  rulers,  some  of 
whom  became  the  sovereigns  of  Poland.  On 
the  economic  and  military  side  a  union  be- 
tween Lithuania  and  Poland  would  give  the 
latter  a  sure  outlet  upon  the  Baltic,  even  if 
Danzig  failed,  a  bulwark  against  Russian 
invasion  from  the  north,  and  an  addition  of 
territory    and    population    which    would    at 


once  make  Poland  a  greater  state  than 
France. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  and  the 
Germans  have  successfully  awakened  the  na- 
tionalistic instinct  of  the  Lithuanians,  who 
number  at  least  six  millions,  and  the  Polish 
minority,  while  considerable  in  cities,  notably 
in  Vilna,  constitutes  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  population.  Thus  for  Poland  to  seek 
forcibly  to  annex  Lithuania  would  be  to  of- 
fend against  the  principle  of  nationality  and 
to  lay  up  for  the  future  a  burden  of  trouble, 
for  both  the  Germans  and  the  Russians 
would  inevitably  continue  to  use  Lithuania 
as  a  center  of  intrigue. 

Yet  Poland  cannot  dissociate  herself 
wholly  from  the  Lithuanian  question,  as 
recent  events  have  proved.  It  was  through 
Lithuanian  territory  that  the  mass  of  the 
Red  armies  advanced  into  Poland.  These 
found,  moreover,  precious  assistance  fur- 
nished by  the  sympathetic  inhabitants,  and 
when  the  Russian  tide  ebbed  Lithuanian 
armies  took  the  field  and  battled  with  the 
Poles.  Retreating  the  Poles  offered  Lithuania 
peace  and  the  recognition  of  independence 
and  the  boundaries  indicated  at  Paris.  But 
the  Lithuanians  refused  to  accept  these  boun- 
daries and  repudiated  the  authority  of  Paris, 
claiming  for  themselves  territories  which 
were  on  the  Polish  side  of  the  Ethnic  frontier 
as  fixed  at  Paris. 

The  whole  dispute  has  been  referred  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  whose  representa- 
tives are  now  on  the  spot,  and  the  hostilities 
have  ceased.  But  the  Poles,  by  the  Armistice 
of  Riga,  have  estabhshed  a  zone  to  be  occu- 
pied by  their  troops  between  territory  recog- 
nized by  the  Russians  as  Lithuanian  and  the 
western  line  of  Russia  as  fixed  at  Riga.  This 
enables  the  Poles  to  shut  off  all  communica- 
tion, not  alone  between  the  Lithuanians  and 
the  Reds,  but  between  the  Reds  and  the 
Germans,  and  protects  Poland  from  a  new 
invasion  through  Lithuania,  like  that  of  re- 
cent date. 

Provided  Lithuania  establishes  a  real  neu- 
trality, it  seems  clear  that  Poland  will  have 
to  bow  to  the  certain  decision  of  the  League 
of  Nations  to  establish  Lithuania  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.  Doubtless  the  Poles  will  strive 
for  some  sort  of  federation,  some  union  like 
that  under  the  Jagellon  dynasty;  but  this 
must  be  for  the  future.  As  it  now  stands, 
Poland  will  have  to  accept  the  fact  of  Lithu- 
ania. Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  the 
future  of  Lithuania  is  locked  up  with  that 
of  Latvia  and  Esthonia,  and  the  single  hope 
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of  all  three  nations  must  lie  in  a  federation 
which  would  enable  them  to  stand  against 
later  Russian  effort  to  restore  the  work  of 
Peter  the  Great. 

An  alliance  between  all  four  of  the  Baltic 
states,  Poland  included,  would  be  the  single 
guarantee  for  the  future;  but  this  is  to  be 
had  only  if  Poland  renounces  her  historic 
claims  and  her  present  aspirations  in  the  di- 
rection of  Lithuania.  Unhappily,  British 
and  French  policies  have  quarreled  in  Lithu- 
ania, the  French  standing  with  the  Poles,  the 
British  with  the  Lithuanians,  and  a  perpetu- 
ation of  this  clash  of  policies  can  have  a  very 
disastrous  effect  for  the  future. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that,  apart  from 
Lithuania,  Poland  would  be  able  successfully 
to  maintain  her  claim  to  the  Riga  line  as  her 
permanent  eastern  boundary  and  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  lay  down  this  line  as  one 
more  fact  in  the  new  map  of  Europe  which 
is  making  under  our  eyes. 

IV.    Poland  Renascent 

We  have,  then,  to  consider  the  new  Po- 
land, which  begins  to  emerge  from  the  storm 
of  six  years  of  conflict.  At  Paris  the  fron- 
tiers with  Germany  were  defined,  save  only 
in  the  case  of  Upper  Silesia,  where  a  forth- 
coming plebiscite  will  settle  the  question  of 
German  or  Polish  possession.  The  decision 
will  be  of  great  significance  because  if  Poland 
wins,  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Poles,  not  only  will  Poland -acquire  one 
of  the  richest  mineral  and  industrial  regions 
in  Europe,  but  Germany  will  suffer  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  equal  to  that  which  came  with 
the  loss  of  the  iron  regions  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Since  the  Poles  and  the  Czechs 
have  settled  the  Teschen  dispute  by  halving 
the  territory  and  the  East  Prussian  plebiscites 
have  gone  against  the  Poles,  the  western 
frontiers  of  Poland  are  thus  practically 
determined. 

Accepting  the  Riga  line  between  the  Nie- 
men  and  Rumania  as  the  ultimate  limit  of 
Polish  sovereignty  on  the  east,  Poland 
emerges  from  the  European  conflagration  a 
nation  with  more  than  30,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants. Upper  Silesia  would  add  another 
two  millions.  She  is  thus  a  state  with  an 
area  greater  than  that  of  Italy  or  the  British 
Isles  to-day,  and  containing  a  population 
greater  than  that  of  Italy  at  the  moment  of 
her  liberation.  Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  within  a  brief  span  of  years  the  popu- 
lation of  Poland  will  exceed  that  of  France 
or  of  Italy. 
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This  new  Poland,  then,  is  a  great  fact,  a 
fact  which  must  be  reckoned  with  in  all  Eu- 
ropean combinations.  Already  her  defeat  of 
the  Reds  has  raised  the  hope  that  the  Battle 
of  the  Vistula  will  prove  as  useful  for  West- 
ern civilization,  menaced  by  the  Reds,  as  that 
other  Polish  triumph  over  the  Turk  before 
Vienna  proved,  in  rescuing  the  West,  threat- 
ened with  a  Mohammedan  incursion  and 
conquest. 

And  this  new  Poland  in  the  nature  of 
things  becomes  at  once  a  precious  ally  of 
France,  restoring  the  conditions  of  other  cen- 
turies, since  it  is  threatened,  like  France,  by 
any  German  restoration;  for  the  Germans 
will  inevitably  seek  to  regain  Posen,  West 
Prussia,  and  the  other  Polish  lands,  once 
held  by  them  on  the  east,  as  they  are  already 
demonstrating  a  purpose  to  reconquer  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  the  west. 

The  Franco-Polish  alliance  is  already 
made,  but  what  effect  will  the  common 
danger  menacing  the  Rumanians  and  the 
Poles  from  the  Russian  direction  have  upon 
Rumanian  policy?  What  effect  will  the 
common  peril  to  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
coming  from  the  German  direction  have 
upon  the  later  relations  of  these  states?  Al- 
ready we  have  seen  the  construction  of  the 
"Little  Entente"  between  Rumania,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Jugo-Slavia,  intended  to  insure 
common  action  against  any  Magyar  effort 
to  upset  the  adjustments  of  Paris. 

Not  impossibly,  then,  we  shall  see  the 
gradual  or  rapid  construction  of  a  new  sys- 
tem of  European  coalitions,  in  which  France 
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and  Poland  will  be  the  major  factors,  but 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  smaller  states  of 
Central  Europe,  created  or  expanded  by  the 
World  War,  will  be  partners.  The  victory 
of  Poland  has  restored  the  Cordon  Sanitaire 
of  Clemenceau,  designed  to  enclose  Bolshevist 
Russia  and  strangle  the  Red  Power.  But 
in  this  combination,  Rumania  was  as  im- 
portant as  Poland  and  if  Poland  has  now  to 
fear  a  return  of  Russian  ambition  to  re- 
conquer Poland  between  the  Riga  and  ethnic 
lines,  Rumania  has  equal  apprehension  for 
that  Bessarabia  which  she  holds,  despite  the 
absence  of  a  Paris  confirmation. 

And  Italy  is  concerned  immediately,  be- 
cause she  feels  herself  menaced  by  the  rise 
of  Jugo-Slavia  and  the  determination  of  the 
Southern  Slavs  to  gain  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Adriatic  from  Fiume  to  Cattaro.  We 
have  seen  in  recent  days  a  real  rapprochement 
between  Italy  and  France,  but  this  new 
drawing  together  only  temporarily  closes  a 
gap  opened  by  French  support  of  the  Slavs 
against  the  Italians. 

Looking  at  the  actual  conditions  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  it  will  be  seen  that  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Jugo-Slavia,  Rumania  and  Poland 
are  all  menaced  by  any  resumption  by  the 
Germans  of  their  old  policy  of  expansion 
toward  the  South  and  toward  the  East, 
while  France,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is 
forever  an  object  of  German  hostility.  In 
the  same  sense  all  of  the  Central  European 
states,  save  only  Jugo-Slavia,  is  menaced  by 
a  Russian  return — Poland  and  Rumania  di- 
rectly, Czechoslovakia  only  less  immediately. 
Morever,  all  are  placed  in  deadly  peril  by 
any  alliance  between  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia, whether  both  are  Red  or  reactionary. 

French  statesmanship,  then,  is  bound  to 
seek  to  construct  out  of  the  common  dangers 
of  all  these  states,  a  common  policy,  an  al- 
liance, at  least  defensive,  such  as  France 
has  already  recently  made  with  Belgium. 
The  saving  of  Poland  has  manifestly  given 
P'rance,  for  the  moment,  that  dominating 
position  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which 
was  hers  so  often  in  the  past  and  was  only 
lost  when  Germany  overthrew  the  Third 
Empire  at  Sedan.  There  lie  in  the  path- 
way of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  many  obvious 
obstacles — t^ie  undisguised  distrust  of  Brit- 
ain, the  open  apprehension  of  Italy,  con- 
cerned because  of  her  Adriatic  aspirations 
and  now,  as  always,  a  rival  of  France  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  North  Africa.  I5ut 
these  are  far  less  serious  menaces  than 
those  which   flow  from   the  possibility  of   a 


future  alliance  between  Russia  and  Germany. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  however,  France 
is  systematically  seeking  to  construct  a  new 
system  of  alliances  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent— alliances  which  will  give"  her  secur- 
ity against  a  restored  Germany.  Her  alliance 
with  Belgium,  defensive  to  be  sure,  covers 
her  northern  flank,  covers  the  roads  to  Paris 
taken  by  the  Germans  in  1914,  for  Belgium 
has  renounced  neutrality  and  undertaken  to 
create  an  army  sufficient  to  hold  German  in- 
vasion with  French  cooperation.  Her  salva- 
tion of  Poland  has  provided  a  nation  of 
more  than  thirty  millions  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Germany,  certain  to  act  against 
the  Germans  if  they  again  assail  France. 

Beyond  this  lies  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
struction of  an  alliance  made  up  of  the  new 
states  in  Central  Europe,  who  have  perils  in 
common  with  France  and  thus  have  inter- 
ests to  be  served  by  such  a  partnership.  For 
the  present  the  cornerstone  of  French  policy 
lies  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  which  would  never  have  survived 
the  defeat  of  the  Poles. 

For  the  future,  when  the  terms  of  this 
settlement  have  been  liquidated,  French  pol- 
icy looks  forward  to  the  preservation  of  the 
system  of  states  created  at  Paris,  which 
places  barriers  across  the  pathway  of  German 
ambition  and  assures  to  France  indispensable 
allies  in  case  of  new  German  bids  for  world 
power. 

And  in  'all  of  this  Poland  is  the  foundation 
stone.  A  new  Europe  is  emerging  with  new 
combinations  and  new  problems  and  Poland 
must  play  a  great  role  in  the  history  of  the 
next  century.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  if  Poland  endures,  German  as- 
pirations for  Continental  supremacy  are 
doomed,  while  for  many  years  France  will 
occupy  a  position  of  incalculable  influence  in 
European  affairs. 

V.    President  Millerand 

The  changes  of  a  month  in  France  have, 
moreover,  served  to  accentuate  the  purpose 
and  the  policy  of  the  French  nation.  The 
resignation  of  President  Deschanel,  long 
foreshadowed,  has  opened  the  way  for  the 
election  of  Millerand,  who  from  the  hour 
when  Clemenceau  laid  down  the  reins  has 
been  master  of  French  politics  and  has  with 
increasing  success  and  ever-growing  power 
conducted  the  intricate  and  difficult  nego- 
tiations which  are  the  aftermath  of  the  war 
and  the  peace  conferences. 

Ordinarily  election  to  the  French  Presi- 
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dency  is  in  the  nature  of  a  political  death 
sentence,  comparable  with  election  of  a  pub- 
lic man  in  our  own  country  to  the  honorable 
and  inconspicuous  post  of  Vice-President. 
Even  Poincare,  one  of  the  strongest  men  to 
occupy  the  Elysee  Palace,  of  whom  much  was 
expected,  only  partially  escaped  the  tradi- 
tional eclipse  incident  to  his  office.  But  Mil- 
lerand  goes  to  the  Elysee  with  the  determina- 
tion to  control  and  with  at  least  a  reasonable 
chance  of  succeeding  in  making  the  purpose 
good,  and  of  playing  a  large  role,  in  fact  of 
continuing  his  direction  of  French  foreign 
relations. 

Now  Millerand  stands  for  one  very  clear 
fact  in  France.  He  is  accepted  as  the  faith- 
ful and  successful  advocate  of  the  French 
policy  of  preserving  and  applying  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  His  whole  period  of  service 
since  he  succeeded  Clemenceau  has  been  a 
long  battle  with  the  British  and  the  Italians, 
but  above  all  with  Lloyd  George,  to  pre- 
serve intact  that  treaty  which  represents  for 
France  the  irreducible  minimum  of  justice 
for  France,  in  view  of  her  great  sacrifices 
in  the  war. 

American  and  British  critics  of  French 
policy  have  again  and  again  accused  France 
of  chauvinism  and  the  French  Government 
of  militaristic  tendencies,  but  the  truth  is 
that  Millerand  represents  in  many  ways  a 
liberalism  far  more  extreme  than  that  of 
Lloyd  George,  let  alone  W^oodrow  Wilson. 
Like  Briand  he  began  as  a  Socialist,  but  un- 
like Briand  he  has  continued  loyal  to  many 
radical  doctrines,  although  he  broke  with 
his  party  to  take  a  cabinet  position  many 
years  ago. 

Even  before  the  World  War  he  had  been 
Minister  of  War  and  had  contributed  much 
to  a  reorganization  of  the  army,  which  made 
victory  just  possible  and  when  war  came  and 
with  it  initial  defeat,  it  was  Millerand  who 
undertook  the  heavy  task  of  Minister  of 
War  at  the  moment  when  the  Germans  were 
approaching  Paris  and  French  prospects 
seemed  hopeless.  It  was  the  interview  be- 
tween Millerand  and  Gallieni,  the  statesman 
and  the  soldier,  which  insured  the  defense 
of  Paris,  by  assuring  the  soldier  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  political  government. 

When  war  was  over  and  victory  came, 
Millerand  went  to  Alsace-Lorraine  as  the 
first  French  Governor-General  and  in  a  few 
brief  months  not  merely  undid  a  long  series 
of  stupid  blunders  by  the  bureaucrats  who 
had  preceded  him,  but  made  a  great  for- 
ward step  in  the  direction  of  restoring  the 
old  relations  of  the  'Xost  Provinces"  to  the 


mother-country.     No  service  of  Millerand's 
could  be  greater  than  this. 

As  a  consequence  it  was  to  him  Clemen- 
ceau turned  when  he  desired  to  lay  down 
his  great  burdens  and  Millerand  succeeded 
the  "Tiger"  at  the  moment  when  the  Paris 
Conference  had  adjourned  and  the  problem 
was  no  longer  to  make  a  treaty,  but  to  en- 
force it.  At  this  moment  Millerand  found 
himself  instantly  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  had  ceased  to  play 
any  part  in  European  affairs.  The  Treaty 
of  Alliance  between  France,  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  main  detail  in  Clemen- 
ceau's  policy,  had  died  of  inanition  in  Wash- 
ington, and  France  stood  confronted  by  an 
insistent  British  demand  for  a  modification 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  favor  of  the 
Germans. 

Against  such  a  .modification  all  France 
stood  and  stands  in  arms.  At  first  Mille- 
rand's greatest  difficulties  flowed  from  the 
suspicion  of  his  fellow-countrymen  that  he 
meant  to  surrender  to  British  demands.  But, 
while  conceding  where  concession  was  ines- 
capable, Millerand  fought  Lloyd  George  to 
the  finish  and  finally  risked  an  open  break 
with  the  British  by  sending  French  troops 
to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  when  Germany 
violated  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  by  send- 
ing troops  into  the  neutralized  zone  to  sup- 
press the  Ruhr  outbreak. 

This  action  was  decisive.  Britain  pro- 
tested, as  did  Italy,  but  the  French  troops 
stayed  until  the  Germans  evacuated  the 
Ruhr.  Moreover,  at  a  later  moment,  at  Spa, 
Millerand  succeeded  in  obtaining  British  as- 
sent to  a  renewal  of  French  occupation  of 
German  territory,  if  the  Germans  should 
fail  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 

Even  more  shining  was  Millerand's  suc- 
cess in  Poland.  British  policy  had  aimed  at 
peace  with  Russia.  Against  French  wishes 
conversations  had  begun  between  Russians 
and  British  ministers.  The  defeats  of  the 
Poles  aroused  enthusiasm  among  the  British 
labor  elements,  who  forced  Lloyd  George 
not  only  to  refuse  to  send  aid  to  the  Poles 
but  to  recognize  the  Russian  cause  as  **legiti- 
mate,"  as  a  war  of  defense  against  Polish 
aggression.  The  downfall  of  Poland  and 
the  recognition  of  the  Red  government 
seemed  inevitable,  but  Millerand  sent  Wey- 
gand  to  Poland  and  on  the  morrow  of  his 
triumph  recognized  Wrangel,  thus  check- 
mating Lloyd  George  in  two  directions. 

The  victory  of  the  Poles  reestablished  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  the  Germans,  who 
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had  seen  in  Polish  disaster  the  promise  of 
their  escape  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
were  forced  to  abandon  hope  and  to  begin 
something  approaching  a  systematic  disarm- 
ament. At  the  same  time  they  changed  their 
policy  in  the  matter  of  coal  deliveries  and 
France  has  at  last  been  obtaining  the  coal 
promised   nearly   two   years  ago. 

After  a  year,  then,  Millerand  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  French  policy,  in  re- 
moving France  from  the  actual  control  of 
Anglo-Saxon  influences,  which  Wilson  and 
Lloyd  George  asserted  at  Paris.  He  has 
recognized  that  an  American  military  guaran- 
tee was  no  longer  to  be  had.  He  has  seen 
Lloyd  George,  under  labor  pressure,  more 
and  more  accepting  the  views  of  Keynes  as 
to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  As  a  conse- 
quence he  has  endeavored  to  build  up  a  con- 
tinental policy.  He  has  made  a  military 
alliance  with  Belgium,  has  reached  an  ami- 
cable understanding  with  Italy,  has  pre- 
served Poland  and  thus  insured  assistance 
against  Germany  in  case  of  any  German  ag- 
gression on  the  west. 

And  now  he  goes  to  the  Elysee  and  is 
succeeded  as  Premier  by  a  man  of  his  own 
selection,  M.  Georges  Leygues,  a  man  of 
wholly  respectable  parts,  a  useful  colleague 
of  Clemenceau  in  the  Victory  Cabinet,  but 
not  a  man  of  great  individuality  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  destined  rather  to  follow 
Millerand  than  to  strike  out  on  an  inde- 
pendent role.  Indeed,  while  Leygues  re- 
mains President  of  Council,  Millerand  is  al- 
most certain  to  continue  to  be  the  directing 
force  behind  French  foreign  policy. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  France  will 
continue  to  insist  upon  the  application  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  without  modification, 
that  she  will  reserve  the  right  to  proceed 
against  Germany,  if  Germany  refuses  to  live 
up  to  the  terms,  and  that  French  policy, 
while  always  aiming  at  cooperation  with 
British,  will  in  no  sense  permit  itself  to  be 
controlled  by  British,  even  if  differences  of 
opinion  lead  to  an  actual  break  in  the  Anglo- 
French  association  which  won  the  War. 


VI.    Britain,  France  and 
America 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  final  observation. 
At  Paris  French  policy  was  shaped  by  Cle- 
menceau with  one  fact  in  mind.  He  saw  in 
the  prospective  Franco-l^ritish-American  al- 
liance a  sure  guarantee  of  French  security. 
For   such    a   guarantee   he    was   prepared    to 


pay  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  French  aspira- 
tions and  not  a  little  French  prejudice  against 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles  represented,  in  the  sacrifices 
France  made  on  the  Rhine,  the  price  which 
Clemenceau  paid  for  Anglo-American  guar- 
antees and  the  general  settlement  of  Paris 
represented  an  Anglo-American  arrangement 
made  with  French  consent  and  participation 
which  was  paid  for  by  the  treaty  of  insurance. 

But  President  Wilson's  defeat  at  home, 
the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  accept  the  treaty 
without  reservations  and  the  incidental  fail- 
ure of  the  President,  for  similar  reasons,  to 
press  the  Anglo-French  guarantee  destroyed 
the  hopes  and  brought  to  nothing  the  policy 
of  Clemenceau.  America  definitely  retired 
from  European  affairs  and  France  found 
herself  deprived  of  any  American  protection 
against  Germany,  although,  counting  on 
this  protection,  she  had  sacrificed  military 
considerations   along   the   Rhine. 

Not  only  this,  but  British  military  guar- 
antees were  contingent  upon  American,  and 
Lloyd  George  made  no  move  to  assure  the 
French  of  British  aid,  despite  American  de- 
fection. On  the  contrary,  obedient  to  British 
sentiment,  he  began  a  deliberate  campaign  to 
secure  a  modification  of  the  terms  of  the  Ger- 
man treaty,  which  meant  In  reality  a  reduc- 
tion of  French  Indemnities  and  at  the  same 
time  sought  to  make  peace  with  Red  Russia, 
without  obtaining  any  promise  of  the  repay- 
ment of  the  billions  borrowed  by  Russia  of 
France  before  the  war. 

Perforce  France  found  herself  obliged  to 
seek  a  new  pathway.  There  was  no  hope 
from  America,  therefore  no  reason  to  make 
concessions  to  American  sentiment  which  in- 
volved French  sacrifices.  Great  Britain,  on 
her  part,  no  longer  promised  security  to 
France,  but  systematically  labored  to  bring 
about  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Ger- 
many, while  Germany  remained  a  menace 
to  France  and  refused  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  Versailles.  This  Is  the  story  of 
the  last  year.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
many  moves  and  conflicts  of  a  diplomatic 
character  between  London  and  Paris. 

Had  Poland  succumbed — and  British 
sympathy  in  liberal  and  labor  quarters  was 
all  with  Russia — France  would  have  been 
compelled  to  accept  British  policy  or  stand 
alone  and  helpless.  She  would  have  been 
the  more  helpless  since  Italy  struck  hands 
with  Great  Britain  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
British  support  for  her  own  Adriatic  aspira- 
tions,   as    well    as    because    of    the    need    of 
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getting  coal  and  oil  from  British  sources. 
Peace  with  Russia,  involving  the  recognition 
of  the  Reds  and  the  loss  of  French  mil- 
liards, a  modification  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, involving  a  vast  reduction  in  French 
indemnities — these  would  have  been  inesca- 
pable consequences  of  Polish  collapse. 

But  Polish  success  gives  France  an  ally 
against  Germany,  while  by  recognizing 
Wrangel  and,  not  impossibly,  by  lending 
him  Weygand  ,  and  other  French  generals 
later,  France  paves  the  way  to  friendly  re- 
lations with  a  Russian  leader  who  may  con- 
ceivably succeed  in  overturning  the  Reds 
and  restoring  Russia  to  health  and  strength. 
If  as  a  consequence  of  French  support  of 
the  Poles  and  of  French  aid  to  Wrangel, 
Lenine  and  Trotzky  are  overthrown  and 
Russia  restored,  France  may  yet  find  a  friend 
in  Russia,  as  she  had  an  ally  before  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution.  In  a  word,  as  the  Labor 
and  liberal  elements  in  Great  Britain  are 
backing  the  Red  government  and  will  see 
their  country  benefit  politically  and  eco- 
nomically if  the  Red  Regime  persists,  so 
France  is  backing  the  anti-Reds  and  the 
success  of  Wrangel  will  give  France  the 
advantage  in  Russia. 

So  far  French  policy  has  in  the  main 
succeeded.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  stands 
with  only  measureable  modifications.  In  ad- 
dition, Secretary  Colby's  letter  to  the  Ital- 
ians supplied  French  policy  in  the  case  of 
Red  Russia  with  an  extraordinarily  useful 
backing  at  a  critical  moment.  But  this 
policy  involves  a  separation  from  the  British ; 
it  involves  the  deliberate  pursuit  by  France 
of  objectives  which  are  not  favored  by  the 
British  and,  indeed,  awaken  violent  British 
criticism  in  many  quarters. 

Had  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
actually  made  good  on  the  promised  mili- 
tary guarantee,  such  a  course  by  France 
would  have  been  both  unnecessary  and  un- 
likely. But  henceforth  French  policy  must 
follow  the  lines  already  indicated.  Germany 
is  now  substantially  unarmed.  She  is  in- 
capable, of  offering  serious  military  resis- 
tance to  French  armies,  if  they  invade  Ger- 
man territories  as  a  result  of  German  failure 
to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 

In  addition,  France  can  summon  Polish 
armies  to  pass  Germany's  eastern  frontiers 
in  such  a  case,  and  Poland  has  every  reason 
to  seek  to  complete  the  liberation  of  old 
Polish  territories,  above  all  to  obtain  free 
access  to  the  sea  by  abolishing  the   Danzig 


compromise,  which  has  demonstrated  its 
weakness.  Moreover,  France  has  every  rea- 
son to  support  Poland's  claims  in  the  east, 
so  far  as  they  are  reasonable,  because  a  strong 
Poland  is  a  great  gain  for  France. 

France  is,  then,  in  a  position  henceforth  to 
pursue  her  own  ends  without  regard  to  the 
United  States,  which  has  retired,  or  to 
Great  Britain,  who  has  failed  to  give  any 
definite  guarantee  to  France  against  Ger- 
many. French  policy  was  established  by  the 
Polish  victory  and  it  will  be  rendered  im- 
pregnable if  Wrangel,  with  French  aid,  suc- 
ceeds in  overthrowing  the  Reds,  for  any 
such  success  will  be  due  to  French  policy,  to 
Millerand's  policy,  which  consistently  op- 
posed Lloyd  George's  course  in  seeking  to 
enter  into  economic  relations  with  the  Reds. 

The  British  campaign,  in  which  Keynes 
played  so  large  a  part,  the  effort  to  secure 
the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  thus 
falls  to  the  ground.  France  is  strong  enough 
now,  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  to 
deal  with  her  old  enemy  alone,  even  if  both 
British  and  American  troops  are  withdrawn, 
and  she  can  draw  upon  Poland  for  enough 
troops  to  replace  both  slender  contingents. 
Actually  France  acquires  now  with  respect 
to  Germany  something  of  the  position  which 
Germany  occupied  toward  France  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  when  France  was 
prostrate. 

In  my  judgment  this  fact  will  dominate 
the  progress  of  events  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Unless  there  is  change  far  more  com- 
plete than  any  one  can  imagine,  all  of  France 
will  remain  united  in  a  policy  of  enforcing 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  no  outside  in- 
fluence, either  German  or  otherwise,  can 
avail  to  block  such  a  policy.  Polish  victory 
in  reality  means  the  ascendancy  of  France 
upon  the  European  continent.  Nothing  is 
permanent,  but  obviously  time  will  be  neces- 
sary to  create  a  system  of  balance  and  checks. 
Meantime  the  victory  of  the  Vistula  reveals 
French  mihtary  genius  as  still  supreme  in 
the  world  of  arms. 

What  this  means  for  Germany  and  for 
Russia  is  plain.  For  Germany  it  means  a 
long  period  of  economic  subserviency.  It 
means  either  the  payment  to  France  of  the 
costs  assessed  by  the  court  of  the  world  at 
Paris  or  rebellion,  which  means  domestic 
revolution  and  French  occupation.  For 
Russia  it  means  a  continuation  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Reds  and  their  enemies,  it  means 
the  guarantee  of  French  support  and  recogni- 
tion for  the  leaders,  who  like  Wrangel  are 
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opposing  the  Red  rule.  And  in  case  of  the 
success  of  Wrangel  or  some  other  anti-Red 
leader,  it  means  establishing  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  to  France  as  the  deliverer. 

But  in  the  same  way  it  means  an  ever- 
growing cleavage  between  French  and  Brit- 
ish policy.  It  foreshadows  another  British 
relapse  to  the  policy  of  isolation,  wholly 
comparable  with  that  which  to  them  fol- 
lowed the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  for  us  has 
already  followed  the  World  War.  Nor  does 
it  promise  any  immediate  resuscitation  of 
the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations,  for 
France  has  found  in  this  Anglo-Saxon  idea 
neither  security  nor  yet  sympathy  for  her 
purposes  or  her  sufferings. 

I  do  not  mean  that  France  and  Great 
Britain  will  become  enemies.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  have  next  to  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  another  Anglo-French  war  or  a 
return  to  the  old  rivalries  which  preceded 
Fashoda.  What  I  do  mean  is  that  at  Paris 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  under- 
took to  establish  a  new  system  of  world  re- 
lations and  France,  in  return  for  certain 
specific  benefits,  agreed  to  become  a  partner 
in  the  system.  But  the  system  having 
failed  to  function,  France  has  resumed  her 
freedom  of  action  and  means  to  pursue  her 
national  objectives  without  regard  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  conception  of  Paris. 

All  of  which  amounts  to  repeating  what 
I  have  so  often  said  here  and  elsewhere,  that 
the  Continent  of  Europe  is  going  back  to  its 
old  methods,  which  are  themselves  the  prod- 
uct of  its  conditions  and  the  fruit  of  its  long 
history.  The  rebirth  of  Poland  restores  con- 
ditions which  existed  before  the  rise  of  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia.  It  inevitably  brings  back 
the  old  Franco-Polish  association  of  other 
times.  It  promotes  new  alliances  and  re- 
vives ancient  associations.  It  creates  a  Bal- 
tic question  to  take  the  place  of  the  Balkan. 
It  throws  Prussia  back  of  the  position  of 
William  II  to  that  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
But  under  all  the  confusion  we  can  see  the 
gradual  development  of  a  new  system,  a 
new  balance  of  power,  which  is  the  single 
form  of  stability  the  Continent  has  yet 
known  or  believed  in  since  Rome  fell. 

I   had   hoped   in   this  article  to   deal  with 
the  Italian  situation  and  the  significance  of 


the  return  of  Giolitti,  but  the  Polish  and 
French  questions  have  exhausted  my  space, 
and  I  shall  postpone  the  Italian  topic  until 
next  month.  Still  it  is  interesting  to  note 
now,  that  in  Italy,  as  in  Great  Britain,  we 
are  seeing  the  enormous  increase  of  power 
of  the  radical  and  socialistic  elements,  while 
in  France  there  is  manifest  a  reaction  toward 
conservative  influences. 

More  than  this,  in  Russia,  the  conserva- 
tive influence  of  France  and  the  .radical  ten- 
dencies of  Italy  and  Britain  are  obviously  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle.  The  success,  that  is,  the 
permanent  survival,  of  the  Reds  will  almost 
surely  mean  the  similar  success  of  the  radical 
elements  in  Germany  and  the  isolation  of 
France  as  the  single  stronghold  of  conserva- 
tism on  the  Continent. 

By  contrast,  if  French  influences  prevail 
and  Russia  overthrows  the  Reds,  it  is  far 
from  improbable  that  Russia  and  Germany 
will  presently  escape  from  extreme  economic 
radicalism.  The  foreign  policy  of  Italy,  like 
that  of  Great  Britain,  is  now  practically  con- 
trolled, particularly  with  respect  to  Russia, 
by  the  extreme  radicalism  of  the  Socialists 
and  the  Labor  groups,  who  openly  sym- 
pathize with  Lenine  and  Trotzky. 

Had  Poland  fallen  she  would  have  been 
sovietized  and  her  fall  would  have  opened  a 
road  for  the  Reds  into  Germany  and  be- 
yond. But  the  larger  social  struggle  re- 
mains. It  will  perhaps  survive  the  over- 
throw of  Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  it  is 
patently  quite  as  important  as  the  political 
and  military  circumstances  in  the  making 
up  of  any  estimate  of  the  present  conditions 
in  Europe.  Nor  can  one  fail  to  remark  the 
odd  circumstances  that  whereas,  a  century 
ago,  all  Europe  was  united  against  the  radi- 
calism of  France  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
French  Revolution,  France  now  stands  al- 
most the  single  unshaken  stronghold  of  con- 
servatism, against  the  radicalism  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  British 
Isles.  And  hardly  less  striking  is  the  fact 
that  the  United  States,  with  France  the  first 
home  of  democratic  principles  and  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  is  now,  quite 
as  much,  perhaps  even  more  than  France,  a 
bulwark  against  radicalism,  whether  Russian 
or  otherwise. 
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WHAT  IS  BOLSHEVISM? 

BY  RICHARD  T.  ELY 

(Professor   of   Political   Economy,    University  of  Wisconsin) 


THERE  is  no  mystery  about  either  the 
nature  or  the  intellectual  authorship  of 
Bolshevism.  It  is  simply  Marxian  socialism, 
as  Lenine  and  his  associates  have  told  us 
innumerable  times.  The  fundamental  ideas 
are  found  in  the  Cojnmunist  Manifesto, 
given  to  the  world  by  Karl  Marx  and  Fred- 
erick Engels  in  1848  as  the  platform  of  a 
German  workingmen's  association  called  the 
Communist  League.  But  although  two 
names  appear  as  the  authors  of  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto,  no  one  doubts  the  author- 
ship of  Marx,  so  far  as  the  "substance  of 
doctrine"  is  concerned.  Indeed,  in  his 
preface  to  the  authorized  English  translation, 
Engels  says  this:  ''The  'Manifesto'  being  our 
joint  production,  I  consider  myself  bound 
to  state  that  the  fundamental  proposition 
which  forms  its  nucleus  belongs  to  Marx. 
That  proposition  is  that  in  every  historical 
epoch  the  prevailing  mode  of  economic  pro- 
duction and  exchange,  and  the  social  organi- 
zation necessarily  following  from  it,  form 
the  basis  upon  which  is  built  up,  and  from 
which  alone  can  be  explained,  the  political 
and  intellectual  history  of  that  epoch.  ..." 
In  the  Manifesto  itself  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: ''Does  it  require  deep  intuition 
to  comprehend  that  man's  ideas,  views, 
and  conceptions,  in  one  word,  man's  con- 
sciousness, changes  with  every  change  in  the 
conditions  of  his  material  existence,  in  his 
social  relations,  and  in  his  social  life?"i 
This  theory  is  the  basis  ol'  the  materialistic 
interpretation  of  history. 

Marxian   Socialism,  Pure   and  Simple 

Many  of  us  have  been  toying  with  the 
Ideas  of  the  Manifesto,  amusing  ourselves 
with  them  as  intellectual  playthings;  but  in 
Russia  these  ideas  have  long  been  kept  under 
cover  and  have  not  been  allowed  to  stand  the 
shaking  up,  the  abrasion,  the  reshaping,  and 
replacement  of  free  discussion ;  and  in  sub- 
terranean    refuges    they    have    taken    wild. 


^Marx,  Karl,  and  Engels,  Frederick.      Manifesto  of  the 
Communistic     Party     (Authorized     English     translation). 
Charles  H.   Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago,   1888,  pp.  42-3. 
Nov. — 4 


anomalous  shapes.  Above  all,  they  have  been 
regarded  very  seriously;  frequently  as  a  re- 
ligion ;  and  for  religions,  false  as  well  as 
true,  men  have  gladly  died.  Marxian  so- 
cialism in  Russia  is  socialism  in  action. 

The  materialistic  theory  of  economic  evo- 
lution was  considered  by  Engels  and  the 
Marxist  socialists  as  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries of  all  time,  and  in  their  opinions,  to 
use  the  words  of  Engels,  was  "destined  to  do 
for  history  what  Darwin's  theory  has  done 
for  biology."  This  theory  is  an  evolutionary 
one  and  makes  one  stage  necessarily  follow 
another  in  human  history.  We  pass  from 
feudalism  to  capitalism,  and  finally,  as  the 
advocates  of  this  theory  say,  to  socialism. 
Capitalism  means  the  modern  industrial 
stage  in  which  capital  enables  us  to  use  the 
vast  forces  of  nature  in  production — in 
which  wealth  in  the  form  of  capital,  rather 
than  in  the  form  of  land,  becomes  the  domi- 
nant economic  force.  Those  who  own  capi- 
tal and  control  capitalistic  production  are  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  the  Communist  Manifesto 
describes  in  the  following  words  not  lack- 
ing in  a  certain  crude  eloquence,  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  economic  class: 

The  bourgeoisie,  during  its  rule  of  scarce  one 
hundred  years  has  created  more  massive  and 
more  colossal  productive  forces  than  have  all 
preceding  generations  together.  Subjection  of 
Nature's  forces  to  man,  machinery,  applications 
of  chemistry  to  industry  and  agriculture,  steam 
navigation,  railways,  electric  telegraphs,  clear- 
ing of  whole  continents  for  cultivation,  canaliza- 
tion of  rivers,  whole  populations  conjured  out  of 
the  ground — what  earlier  century  had  even  a 
presentiment  that  such  productive  forces  slum- 
bered  in   the    lap    of   social    labor?'' 

'In  one  respect,  then,  the  Russians  have 
departed  from  the  Communist  Manifesto, 
because  Russia  did  not  first  develop  modern 
industry  or  capitalism  and  then  pass  over  to 
the  stage  of  socialism.  Socialists,  even  of  the 
Marxist  type,  although  now  acclaiming  Bol- 
shevism with  approval,  will,  after  its  col- 
lapse, undoubtedly  say  that  socialism  has  not 


^Communist   Manifesto,   p.   20. 
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had  a  fair  trial  in  Russia  because  the  evolu- 
tionary process  has  been  unduly  expedited ; 
in  other  words,  the  change  has  been  a  forced 
change;  but  Lenine,  the  high  priest  of  Bol- 
shevism, says  that  the  time  w^as  ripe  in  Rus- 
sia, that  conditions  had  then  made  the  wage- 
earning  proletariat  ready  for  the  change. 
Marx,  like  Lenine,  believed  in  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat,  and  to  the  one  as  to 
the  other,  any  thought  of  democracy  and 
free  consent  of  the  governed  was  quite  alien. 
The  proletariat  had  become  "class-conscious." 
and  it  seized  the  power  because  it  could.  The 
Russian  Bolshevists,  having  the  might  to 
effect  a  socialist  revolution,  acted  as  true 
Marxists  in  overthrowing  the  old  order  and 
ushering  in  Bolshevism. 

Socialism,  or  Communism,  as  Marx  and 
Engels  called  it  in  the  Manifesto,  purposely 
adopting  the  more  radical  term,  or  Bolshe- 
vism, as  by  accident  it  is  called  in  Russia, 
means  the  replacement  of  private  property  in 
land  and  capital  by  common  ownership  and 
of  private  management  of  production  by  col- 
lective management.  This  is  what,  through 
the  dictatorship,  has  been  attempted  in  Rus- 
sia; and  the  outstanding  features  of  the  ex- 
periment give  evidence^as  to  its  natural  out- 
come that  is  conclusive  enough  to  be  a  warn- 
ing to  civilization  for  ages  to  come. 

Declining  Production 

On  the  economic  side,  we  have  seen  a 
steady  decline  in  production  with  growing 
impoverishment,  until  starvation  stalks 
abroad  in  the  land.  We  need  not  concern 
ourselves  with  minute  details  and  attempt  to 
show  decline  in  production  in  percentages. 
The  reports  even  of  friendly  observers  show 
a  steady  decrease  in  production,  and  a  grow- 
ing destruction  of  the  past  accumulations  of 
a  more  civilized,  even  if  deplorably  debased 
and  autocratic,  society. 

We  may  turn  to  the  recent  apologetic  re- 
port of  the  British  Labor  Delegation  to 
Russia,  as  printed  in  the  Nation  of  Septem- 
ber 25  of  this  year.  The  Delegation  says: 
"Various  methods  have  been  tried  to  stimu- 
late production,  which  had  fallen  to  'almost 
a  catastrophe'  owing  to  (1)  the  want  of 
qualified  workers  and  technicians;  (2)  weak 
labor  discipline  of  the  workmen  ;  and  (3)  the 
abolition  of  piece  work."  And  in  another 
place:  "We  certainly  did  witness  a  wide- 
spread breakdown  in  the  transport  system 
with  deplorable  economic  consequences,  and 
we  saw  terrible  evidence  of  underfeeding  and 
suffering." 


Naturally  the  apologists  seek  for  some  ex- 
planation external  to  Bolshevism  itself,  and 
emphasize  as  the  cause  "the  iniquitous  pol-'" 
of  intervention  and  blockade,"  but  all  reports 
of  friend  and  foe  alike  show  that  the  first 
and  chief  causes  are  to  be  sought  in  fatal 
defects  in  the  organization  of  industry  and 
in  the  suppression  of  capable  leadership  by 
the  removal  of  the  incentives  and  scope  to 
talent  furnished  by  modern  capitalism_. 
Other  nations  have  suffered  blockade  and  in- 
tervention, and  with  a  far  more  restricted 
territory  and  far  fewer  natural  gifts  have 
never  fallen  so  low  in  economic  efficiency. 
We  may  cite  Germany  as  an  example.  Can 
any  sane  man  imagine  such  a  collapse  of 
civilization  if  Russia,  with  its  vast  area  and 
natural  riches,  had  been  inhabited  by  the 
Germans,  and  they  had  been  living  in  the 
stage  of  modern  capitalism — even  with 
blockade  and  intervention  operating  against 
them?  All  sorts  of  explanations  may  be 
given,  some  of  them  containing  elements  of 
truth,  but  history  will  record  one  clear,  out- 
standing verdict,  and  that  is  the  failure  of 
Marxian  Socialism  in  Russia,  rightly  called 
by  John  Spargo,  "The  Greatest  Failure  in 
All  History,"  and  by  another  writer,  in  a 
review  of  William  English  Waiting's  "So- 
vietism,''  the  "Super-F^aud**  of  the  ages.  It 
is  worse  than  war — it  is  hell  beyond  com- 
pare! 

Economic  Chaos 

Failure  after  failure  marks  the  successive 
steps  in  the  downward  course  of  Russia  un- 
der Bolshevism.  The  Bolshevists  wanted  col- 
lective property  in  land  and  collective  man- 
agement. They  robbed  the  old  land-owners 
and  stopped  the  sane  and  very  remarkable 
land  reform  then  in  progress,  but  by  turning 
land  over  to  the  peasants  they  have  merely 
strengthened  the  class  that  adheres  to  pri- 
vate ownership.  Yet  the  peasant  proprietors 
do  not  enjoy  the  full  blessings  of  private 
property  in  land,  because,  rightly,  they  feel 
insecure  in  their  titles.  When  the  peasant 
becomes  rich,  will  not  a  poor  peasant  seek  to 
dispossess  him?  When  robbery  begins,  when 
and  where  will  it  stop?  But  that  is  not  all. 
Bolshevism  having  paralyzed  industry,  the 
people  in  the  cities  have  nothing  to  exchange 
for  what  the  peasants  produce  except  worth- 
less paper,  and  of  that  the  peasant  has  had 
enough.  So  we  have  forced  requisitions  of 
food  supplies  and  raw  materials  by  the  gov- 
ernment, that  are  resisted  by  the  peasants, 
and   we   have   illicit    trade    and    the    wildest 
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profiteering,  all  contrary  to  law  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Bolshevism.  The 
thing  has  broken  down,  and  we  have  chaos. 
The  Bolshevists  prated  of  liberty,  of 
breaking  the  shackles  of  autocracy,  etc. 
They  have  destroyed  the  old  autocracy,  the 
sins  of  which  cried  to  high  heaven.  But, 
after  all,  under  the  old  autocracy  there  was 
some  freedom  of  movement  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people;  there  was  art,  and  art  of  a 
high  order,  for  Russian  music  and  Russian 
painting  achieved  triumphs  recognized  in  all 
lands;  there  was,  in  short,  a  civilization, 
crude,  imperfect,  but  producing  many  men 
and  women  of  a  fine  type.  What  have  we 
now?  Autocracy  has  followed  autocracy, 
and  the  worst  autocracy  the  world  has  ever 
known  is  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

The  Russian  "Terror"  of  To-day 

Strange  it  is  that  among  those  who  poce 
as  pacifists  in  international  affairs,  who  stand 
aloof  and  even  raise  loud  voices  of  protest 
when  we  are  fighting  for  our  choicest  pos- 
sessions against  foreign  attacks,  we  find  many 
who  look  with  complacency  upon  the  most 
cruel  of  modern  civil  wars ;  strange,  that 
those  who  prate  about  free  speech  when 
traitorous  talk  at  home  is  suppressed,  are 
calmly  complacent  and  full  of  excuses  when 
Russian  usurpers  of  authority  relentlessly 
hunt  down,  imprison  and  shoot  those  who 
dare  to  differ  from  the  official  views  of  the 
dictators.  Terror  reigns  in  Russia,  but  our 
own  ultra-radicals  raise  no  voice  of  protest. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  already 
quoted  Report  of  the  British  Labor  Delega- 
tion to  Russia: 


Personal  freedom,  together  with  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  propaganda  (including  news- 
papers, the  issue  of  election  literature,  and  the 
holding  of  meetings),  is  severely  repressed  in  the 
case  of  all  those  whose  activities  are  supposed 
to  threaten  the  Soviet  regime.  The  means  now 
used  are  far  less  severe  than  those  used  when 
foreign  invasion,  civil  war,  and  internal  con- 
spiracy were  at  their  height — "The  Terror,"  as 
they  are  called  by  Communists  themselves.  But 
"the  Terror"  has  left  its  traces  behind  it  in  the 
form  of  a  pervading  fear  which  is  expressed  on 
all  hands,  a  fear  sometimes  more  vague  and 
sometimes  more  definite,  that  any  expression  of 
opinion  adverse  to  the  dominant  party  will  be 
treated  as  "counter-revolutionary,"  and  will  lead 
to  imprisonment  or  some  kind  of  penalization. 
This  fear  is  kept  alive  by  the  fact  that  arrests 
constantly  take  place  for  alleged  political  of- 
fenses. The  definition  of  such  offenses  is  dan- 
gerously wide,  closely  resembling,  in  fact,  the 
definitions  adopted  in  our  own  Defense  of  the 
Realm  Act,   and   the   numerous   orders  made   un- 


der it.  The  fear  above  alluded  to  is  evoked 
especially  by  the  Extraordinary  Commission,  a 
body  independent  of  the  ordinary  courts,  acting 
upon  no  definite  code  of  law,  and  controlled  by 
a  "collegium"  consisting  of  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

The  main  reason  given  for  these  methods  of 
government  is  the  dangerous  situation  created  by 
foreign  attacks,  and  the  maintenance  and  en- 
couragement of  internal  conspiracy  by  foreign 
agents.  An  overwhelmingly  "strong"  govern- 
ment is  thought  to  be  necessary,  because  the  mass 
of  the  people,  though  passively  supporting  the 
Soviet  government,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  "con- 
scious" to  be  immune  from  counter-revolutionary 
influences. 

All  possible  means  are  used  to  secure  the 
dominance  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  elec- 
tions to  Soviets.  The  actual  congresses  of  So- 
viets are  large  and  unwieldy  bodies,  and  the 
power  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
executive  committees  and  praesidiums.  Elections 
become  less  frequent  and  more  formal,  and  the 
party  aims  by  means  of  organized  groups  at  con- 
trolling every  department  and  every  institution 
of  the  national   life.  ^ 

Marx  Preached  Autocracy 

It  may  surprise  some  to  find  that  the  Bol- 
shevists have  simply  carried  into  effect 
Marx's  ideas  and  that  in  the  Communist 
Majiifesto  there  is  no  trace  of  democracy. 
The  following  quotations  from  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto  make  it  clear  that  Marx 
preached  the  doctrine  of  physical  force, 
bloody  suppression  of  opponents,  and  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat.  They  are  all 
taken  from  the  ''Authorized  English  Trans- 
lation," edited  and  annotated  by  Frederick 
Engels. 

The  proletariat  will  use  its  political  supremacy, 
to  wrest,  by  degrees,  all  capital  from  the  bour- 
geoisie, to  centralize  all  instruments  of  produc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  state,  i.  e.,  of  the  prole- 
tariat organized  as  the  ruling  class;  and  to  in- 
crease the  total  of  productive  forces  as  rapidly 
as   possible. 

Of  course,  in  the  beginning,  this  cannot  be  ef- 
fected except  by  means  of  despotic  inroads  on 
the  rights  or  property,  and  on  the  conditions  of 
bourgeois    production.  .  .  . 

These  measures  will  of  course  be  different  in 
different  countries. 

Nevertheless  in  the  most  advanced  countries 
the  following  will  be  pretty  generally  applicable: 

1.  Abolition  of  property  in  land  and  applica- 
tion of  all  rents  of  land  to  public  purposes. 

2.  A  heavy  progressive  or  graduated  income 
tax. 

3.  Abolition   of  all   right  of  inheritance. 

4.  Confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  emigrants 
and   rebels. 

5.  Centralization  of  credit  in  the  hands  of  the 
state,  by  means  of  a  national  bank  with  state 
capital  and  an  exclusive  monopoly. 

^From  article,  "The  British  Labor  Delegation  to 
Russia,"  in  The  Nation,   September  25,   1920. 
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6.  Centralization  of  the  means  of  communica- 
tion and  transport  in  the  hands  of  the  state. 

7.  Extension  of  factories  and  instruments  of 
production  owned  by  the  state ;  the  bringing  into 
cultivation  of  waste  lands,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  soil  generally  in  accordance  with  a  com- 
mon  plan. 

8.  Equal  liability  of  all  to  labor.  Establish- 
ment of  industrial  armies,  (sic)  especially  for 
agriculture.  ^ 

A  little  later  In  the  Manifesto  It  Is  stated 
"peaceful  means  .  .  ."  are  ''necessarily 
doomed  to  failure,"  and  then  the  Manifesto 
closes  with  these  words: 

The  Communists  everywhere  support  every 
revolutionary  movement  against  the  existing  so- 
cial and  political   order  of  things. 

In  all  these  movements  they  bring  to  the  front, 
as  the  leading  question  in  each,  the  property  ques- 
tion, no  matter  what  its  degree  of  development 
at  the  time.  .  .  . 

The  Communists  disdain  to  conceal  their  views 
and  aims.  They  openly  declare  that  their  ends 
can  be  attained  only  by  the  forcible  overthrow 
of  all  existing  social  conditions.  Let  the  ruling 
classes  tremble  at  a  Communistic  revolution.  The 
proletarians  have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains. 
They  have   a  world  to  win. 

Working  men  of  all  countries,  unite !  ^ 

These  ideas  and  phrases  are  found  again 
and  again  in  the  official  proclamations  of  the 
Russian  Bolshevists,  and  show  them  to  be 
true  Marxian  Socialists  who  have  absorbed 
the  doctrines  of  the  Communist  Manifesto 
and  made  them  part  of  their  consciousness. 
As  our  ideas,  according  to  Bolshevism,  are  a 
product  of  the  present  bourgeois  economic  or- 
der, they  have  no  validity  In  themselves. 
There  are  no  eternal  verities.  God  and  re- 
ligion are  treated  with  lofty  scorn  as  prod- 
ucts of  our  methods  of  production  and  ex- 
change, and  as  received  by  civilized  societies, 
in  their  opinion,  are  used  as  opiates  to  keep 
the  masses  quiet  and.  If  possible,  contented 
under  their  exploitation.  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments have  been  regarded  by  those  hith- 
erto deemed  wise  men  as  a  triumph  of  civili- 
zation, because  they  give  us  certain  funda- 
mental forms  of  behavior  upon  which  we 
act  spontaneously,  leaving  our  conscious  en- 
ergies free  for  further  moral  advancement. 
Bolshevism  simply  "scraps"  them  a3  bour- 
geois products  and  tools. 

Bolshevist  Ideas  of  Marriage  and  the  Family 

There  has  been  some  controversy  about  the 
nationalization  of  women  in  Russia.  It  Is 
beside    the    point.     Marriage    Itself,    as    we 


'The    Communist    Manifesto,    pp.    44-46. 
*The  Communist  Manifesto,  p.  64. 


know  It,  according  to  their  Ideas,  Is  simply  a 
product  of  economic  production  and  ex- 
change. It  has  no  sacred  character — again 
and  again  this  Is  emphasized  In  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto.  Perhaps  nothing  in  the 
Co?nmunist  Manifesto  Is  made  more  pro- 
nounced by  reiteration.  The  following  are 
passages  quoted  from  that  document: 

In  the  conditions  of  the  proletariat,  those  of  old 
society  at  large  are  already  virtually  swamped. 
The  proletarian  is  without  property;  his  relation 
to  his  wife  and  children  has  no  longer  anything 
in  common  with  the  bourgeois  family-relations; 
modern  industrial  labor,  modern  subjection  to 
capital,  the  same  in  England  as  in  France,  in 
America  as  in  Germany,  has  stripped  him  of 
every  trace  of  national  character.  Law,  moral- 
ity, religion,  are  to  him  so  many  bourgeois  preju- 
dices, behind  which  lurk  in  ambush  just  as  many 
bourgeois  interests.^ 

On  what  foundation  is  the  present  family,  the 
bourgeois  family,  based?  On  capital,  on  private 
gain.  In  its  completely  developed  form  this 
family  exists  only  among  the  bourgeoisie.  But 
this  state  of  things  finds  its  complement  in  the 
practical  absence  of  the  family  among  the  prole- 
tarians, and  in  public  prostitution. 

The  bourgeois  family  will  vanish  as  a  matter 
of  course  when  its  complement  vanishes,  and 
both  will   vanish  with   the  vanishing  of  capital.  * 

Our  bourgeois,  not  content  with  having  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  their  proletarians  at  their 
disposal,  not  to  speak  of  common  prostitutes,  take 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  seducing  each  others' 
wives. 

Bourgeois  marriage  is  in  reality  a  system  of 
wives  in  common  and  thus,  at  the  most,  what  the 
Communists  might  possibly  be  reproached  with, 
is  that  they  desire  to  introduce,  in  substitution 
for  a  hypocritically  concealed,  an  openly  legalized 
community  of  women.  For  the  rest,  it  is  self- 
evident,  that  the  abolition  of  the  present  system 
of  production  must  bring  with  it  the  abolition  of 
the  community  of  women  springing  from  that 
system,  i.  e.,  of  prostitution  both  public  and 
private.  ^ 

And  turning  from  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo to  a  modern  advanced  thinker,  let  us 
quote  from  a  recent  article  by  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell which  appeared  in  the  New  Republic 
(September  15,  1920): 

The  war  came,  leading  to  the  employment  of 
women  in  industry  on  a  large  scale,  and  instantly 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  votes  for  women  were 
seen  to  be  irresistible.  More  than  that,  tradi- 
tional sexual  morality  collapsed,  because  its 
whole  basis  was  the  economic  dependence  of 
women    upon    their    fathers    and    husbands.  .  .  . 

Such  facts  as  these  justify  Marxians  in  speak- 
ing, as  they  do,  of  "bourgeois  ideology,"  mean- 
ing that  kind  of  morality  which  has  been  im- 
posed upon  the  world  by  the  possessors  of  capi- 
tal.    Contentment    with    one's    lot    may    be    taken 

'The  Communist   Manifesto,   pp.   29-30. 

ni)id,   pp.    39-40. 

"The  Communist  Manifesto,  p,  41, 
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as  typical  of  the  virtues  preached  by  the  rich 
to  the  poor.  They  honestly  believe  it  is  a  virtue 
— at  any  rate  they  did  formerly.  The  more  re- 
ligious among  the  poor  also  believed  it,  partly 
from  the  influence  of  authority,  partly  from  an 
impulse  to  submission,  which  is  commoner  than 
some  people  think.  Similarly  men  preached  the 
virtue  of  female  chastity,  and  women  usually  ac- 
cepted their  teaching;  both  really  believed  the 
doctrine,  but  its  persistence  was  only  possible 
through  the  economic  power  of  men.  This  led 
erring  women  to  punishment  here  on  earth, 
which  made  further  punishment  hereafter  seem 
probable.  When  the  economic  penalty  ceased, 
the  conviction  of  sinfulness  gradually  decayed. 
In  such  changes  we  see  the  collapse  of  "bour- 
geois   ideology." 

The  Russian  Constitution  provides  for 
free  marriage,  free  divorce,  granting  a  de- 
lay of  three  months,  if  one  of  the  parties  ob- 
jects ;  and  for  those  who  wish  it  provides 
state  care  of  children.  What  more  could  the 
most  radical  desire? 

American   Democracy    Versus  Russian 
Bolshevism 

Let  us  now  contrast  American  democracy 
with  Russian  Bolshevism  to  bring  out  the 
diverse  nature  of  the  two  and  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  Bolshevism  is  no  evolu- 
tion of  democracy  into  a  higher  form,  but 
something  radically,  fundamentally  different 
and  irreconcilably  antagonistic. 

The  ideal  of  American  democracy  is  to  lift 
up  and  not  to  pull  down.  Nothing  can  be 
found  in  our  early  constitutions  and  in  our 
early  democratic  documents  which  would 
suggest  that  there  prevailed  in  our  country 
the  idea  of  pulling  down  those  higher  up  sim- 
ply to  secure  equality  with  those  lower  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  read  the 
documents  of  the  Bolshevists  and  follow 
their  action,  we  find  envy  and  malignity  ex- 
pressed in  the  suppression  of  superiority. 
Equality  is  exalted  in  theory,  and  those 
who  are  pulled  down  to  inferiority  here- 
tofore have  stood  high.  But  as  an  old  writer 
has  it,  *'If  you  thrust  Nature  out  with  a 
pitchfork  she  will  return."  We  have  a  new 
ruling  class  of  superiors  far  worse  than  the 
old. 

Democracy  means  faith,  if  it  means  any- 
thing. Our  early  documents  and  the  present 
utterances  of  our  great  leaders  show  that. 
Democracy  means  belief  in  men  and  love  of 
men — not  of  some  men  or  of  some  economic 
classes.  Democracy  is  inspired  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  humanity  and  not  by  the 
enthusiasm  for  particular  economic  classes. 
Democracy  believes  in  spiritual  forces,  and  it 


believes  they  may  guide  and  direct  the  ma- 
terial forces.  It  believes  that  the  spiritual 
forces  should,  and  may,  and  can  guide  and 
direct  the  material  forces.  It  does  not  be- 
lieve this  in  any  Utopian  fashion.  It  does 
not  believe  that  a  man  can  retire  into  a  room, 
shut  all  doors  and  evolve  processes  of 
democracy  whereby  the  spiritual  forces  shall 
be  in  control.  But  it  believes  that  we  may 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  material  forces,  and 
through  this  knowledge  of  material  forces 
we  may  guide  and  direct  them  to  the  pur- 
poses of  democracy.  Democracy  appeals  to 
man's  higher  motives.  Democracy  means 
this:  That  right  must  make  might.  It  means 
that  right  must  control  the  forces  of  nature 
and  of  society.  That  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween modern  democracy  and  Utopianism. 
We  cannot  practice  quietism  and  fold  our 
hands  and  govern  the  world  with  pious  aspi- 
rations. Modern  democracy  means  that  right 
can  control  might — that  might  must  be  back 
of  right.  That  is  a  new  note  in  democracy 
— at  any  rate,  it  is  a  note  that  distinguishes 
democracy  from  the  earlier  aspirations  of 
pacifism.  Modern  democracy  means,  we 
may  say,  a  crusade,  like  the  religious  cru- 
sades.    It  is  a  kind  of  religion. 

President  Wilson  s  Vision 

However  much  and  however  radically  we 
may  differ  with  President  Wilson  over  many 
of  his  actions  and  over  some  of  his  utterances, 
may  we  not,  nevertheless,  find  in  his  words, 
when  at  their  best,  noble  expressions  of  the 
meaning  of  democracy  in  a  form  so  perfect 
that  they  are  bound  to  take  their  place  among 
the  world's  classics?  May  we  not  then  quote 
one  or  two  passages  in  which  we  find  expres- 
sion given  to  the  ideal  of  democracy,  in  order 
by  contrast  to  throw  light  upon  Bolshevism? 
The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  a 
speech  given  in  Carlisle,  England,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1918: 

I  believe  as  this  war  has  drawn  nations  tem- 
porarily together  in  a  combination  of  physical 
force,  we  shall  now  be  drawn  together  in  a  com- 
bination of  moral  force  that  is  irresistible.  It  is 
moral  force  as  much  as  physical  force  that  has 
defeated  the  effort  to  subdue  the  world.  Words 
have  cut  as  deep   as  swords. 

The  knowledge  that  wrong  has  been  attempted 
has  aroused  the  nations.  They  have  gone  out 
like  men  for  a  crusade.  No  other  cause  could 
have  drawn  so  many  of  the  nations  together. 
They  knew  an  outlaw  was  abroad  and  that  the 
outlaw  purposed    unspeakable   things. 

It  is  from  quiet  places  like  this  all  over  the 
world  that  the  forces  are  accumulated  that  pres- 
ently will   overpower   any   attempt  to   accomplish 
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evil  on  a  great  scale.  It  is  like  the  rivulet  that 
gathers  into  the  river  and  the  river  that  goes  to 
the  sea.  So  there  comes  out  of  communities  like 
these  streams  that  fertilize  the  consciences  of  men, 
and  it  is  the  conscience  of  the  world  we  now 
mean  to  place  upon  the  throne  which  others  tried 
to   usurp. 

The  Bolshevist  Dictu?n:  Might  Atakes 
Right 

Certainly  the  documents  of  Bolshevism 
have  no  tone  at  all  resembling  that.  De- 
mocracy believes  all  things,  hopes  all  things; 
it  is  generous  and  magnanimous.  It  trusts 
people — trusts  the  masses.  It  goes  so  far  in 
trusting  that  sometimes  we  find  it  following 
methods  that  do  not  lead  to  desired  results — 
sometimes  a  trust  has  to  be  withdrawn  in 
part,  temporarily.  Bolshevism  means  might 
makes  right — the  might  of  the  proletariat, 
the  might  of  the  men  who  are  workers,  but 
who  have  not  accumulated  property.  Bolshe- 
vism seizes  power  and  uses  it  ruthlessly.  They 
employ  this  expression  in  their  documents, 
"the  ruthless  suppression  of  exploiters."  In 
the  "Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  La- 
boring and  Exploited  People,"  published  in 
The  Nation  (New  York),  December  28, 
1918,  they  describe  it  as  follows: 

Taking  as  its  fundamental  task  the  abolition 
of  any  exploitation  of  man  by  men,  the  complete 
elimination  of  the  division  of  society  into  classes, 
the  ruthless  suppression  of  exploiters,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  socialistic  organization  of  society 
and  the  victory  of  Socialism  in  all  countries.  .    .    . 

And  suppression  has  been  ruthless.  Men 
have  been  slain  as  they  were  not  slain  by  the 
autocracy  of  the  Czar.  Bolshevism's  foun- 
dations are  laid  in  selfishness  and  in  oppor- 
tunistic expediency,  without  regard  to  es- 
tablished morality.  It  is  a  government  of 
a  class — not  democratic,  but  autocratic. 

Let  us  see  what  is  the  idea  of  democracy 
as  it  finds  expression  in  the  words  of  Wood- 
Tow  Wijson,  which  have  received  such  a  warm 
welcome   among   the   nations   of   the  world : 

Let  us  show  ourselves  Americans  by  showing 
that  we  do  not  want  to  go  off  in  separate  camps 
or  groups  by  ourselves,  but  that  we  want  to  co- 
operate with  all  other  classes  and  all  other  groups 
in  a  common  enterprise  which  is  to  release  the 
spirits   of   the   world   from    bondage. 

I  would  be  willing  to  set  that  up  as  a  final 
test  of  an  American.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
democracy.  (From  an  address  "What  Democ- 
racy Means,"  delivered  before  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Buffalo,  Nov.   12,   1917.) 

Class   Government 

Bolshevism  fears  to  trust  the  people  and 
gives  the  vote   and   arms   to   a  part  of  the 


people  while  it  deprives  the  rest  of  votes 
and  arms.  The  following  is  from  the  **Dec- 
laration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Laboring  and 
Exploited  People" : 

II — Section  5.  In  the  interest  of  securing  all 
the  power  for  the  laboring  masses  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  possibility  of  the  reestablishment 
of  the  power  of  the  exploiters,  the  arming  of  the 
toilers,  the  formation  of  a  socialistic  red  army  of 
workmen  and  peasants,  and  the  complete  dis- 
armament of  the  wealthy  classes  are  decreed. 

This  is  emphasized  by  iteration  and  re- 
iteration, as  is  seen  with  the  following  quo- 
tation from  the  Russian  Constitution,  Article 
I,  Chapter  2,  Section  g:  .  .  .  ''for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  working  class  in 
the  possession  of  the  complete  power,  and 
in  order  to  eliminate  all  possibility  of  re- 
storing the  power  of  the  exploiters,  it  is 
decreed  that  all  toilers  be  armed,  and  that 
a  Socialist  Red  Arm.y  be  organized  and  the 
propertied  class  be  disarmed." 

Chapter  4,  Sec.  7.  ''The  third  All-Rus- 
sian Congress  of  Soviets  of  Workers',  Sol- 
diers' and  Peasants'  Deputies  believes  that 
now,  during  the  progress  of  the  decisive  bat- 
tle between  the  proletariat  and  its  exploiters, 
the  exploiters  cannot  hold  a  position  in  any 
branch  of  the  Soviet  Government.  The 
power  must  belong  entirely  to  the  toiling 
masses  and  to  their  plenipotentiary  repre- 
sentatives— the  Soviets  of  Workers',  Sol- 
diers' and  Peasants'  Deputies." 

The  narrowness  of  their  utterances  and 
their  undemocratic  character  is  seen  in  this 
— that  they  have  this  limited  and  false  view 
of  production.  They  use  the  word  "toilers" 
only  in  a  narrow  and  restricted  sense: 

Article  II,  Chapter  5,  Section  9,  of  the  Consti- 
tution: ''For  the  purpose  of  defending  the  victory 
of  the  great  peasants'  and  workers'  revolution, 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic 
recognizes  the  duty  of  all  citizens  of  the  Republic 
to  come  to  the  defence  of  their  Socialist  Father- 
land, and  it,  therefore,  introduces  universal  mili- 
tary training.  The  honor  of  defending  the  revo- 
lution with  arms  is  given  only  to  tKe  toilers,  and 
the  non-toiling  elements  are  charged  with  the 
performance  of  other  military  duties." 

Contrast  these  utterances  with  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  which  says  that  all  men 
may  carry  arms.  This  is  faith  in  all,  belief 
in  all ;  but  Bolshevism  is  distrust  of  all  ex- 
cept the  laboring  classes.  Those  that  toil 
for  wages  are  to  be  armed,  and  others  are  to 
be  disarmed. 

Take  the  right  to  vote,  as  a  further  il- 
lustration  of    the   contrast   between   Bolshe- 
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vism  and  American  democracy.  The  Bol- 
shevists use  high-sounding  words  about  the 
interests  of  all,  but  they  give  control  only 
to  certain  classes.  Article  IV,  Chapter  13, 
reads : 

The  right  to  vote  and  to  be  elected  to  the 
Soviets  is  enjoyed  by  the  following  citizens,  ir- 
respective of  religion,  nationality,  domicile,  etc., 
of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Re- 
public, of  both  sexes,  who  shall  have  completed 
their  eighteenth  year  by  the  day  of  election: 

a.  All  who  have  acquired  the  means  of  living 
through  labor  that  is  productive  and  useful  to 
society,  and  also  persons  engaged  in  housekeep- 
ing, which  enables  the  former  to  do  productive 
work,  i.e.,  laborers  and  employees  of  all  classes 
who  are  employed  in  industry,  trade,  agriculture, 
etc. ;  and  peasants  and  Cossack  agricultural 
laborers  who  employ  no  help  for  the  purpose  of 
making   profits. 

b.  Soldiers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
Soviets. 

c.  Citizens  of  the  two  preceding  categories  who 
have   to   any   degree   lost  their   capacity  to   work. 

Note  1:  Local  Soviets  may,  upon  approval  of 
the  central  power,  lower  the  age  standard  men- 
tioned herein. 

Note  2:  Non-citizens  mentioned  in  Paragraph 
20  (Article  Two,  Chapter  5)  have  the  right  to 
vote. 

The  following  persons  enjoy  neither  the  right 
to  vote  nor  the  right  to  be  voted  for,  even  though 
they  belong  to  one  of  the  categories  enumerated 
above,   namely: 

a.  Persons  who  employ  hired  labor  in  order  to 
obtain  from  it  an  increase  in  profits. 

b.  Persons  who  have  an  income  without  doing 
any  work,  such  as  interest  from  capital,  receipts 
from   property,   etc. 

c.  Private  merchants,  trade  and  commercial 
brokers. 

d.  Monks  and  clergy  of  all  denominations. 

e.  Employees  and  agents  of  the  former  police, 
the  gendarme  corps  and  the  Okhrana  (Czar's 
secret  service)  ;  also  members  of  the  former 
reigning  dynasty. 

f.  Persons  who  have  in  legal  form  been  de- 
clared demented  or  mentally  deficient,  and  also 
persons   under  guardianship. 

g.  Persons  who  have  been  deprived  by  a  Soviet 
of  their  rights  of  citizenship  because  of  selfish 
or  dishonorable  offences,  for  the  period  fixed  by 
the   sentence. 

Contrast  with  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights 

How  great  is  the  contrast  between  that 
and  the  principles  of  the  typically  progres- 
sive American  democratic  government,  as 
expressed  in  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights, 
Section  6:  **A11  men  having  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  permanent  common  interests  and 
attachment  to  the  community,  have  the  right 
of  suffrage." 

In  Section  15  of  that  bill  (but  we  find  the 
same  thing  in  our  other  Bills  of  Rights)  we 
read:     *'No    free   government   or   the   bless- 


ings of  liberty  can  be  preserved  to  any  peo- 
ple, but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  mod- 
eration, temperance,  frugality,  and  by  fre- 
quent recurrence  to  fundamental  principles." 
Contrast  that  with  the  documents  of  the 
Bolshevists.  Where  have  they  temperance? 
where  moderation?  where  justice?  where  is 
frugality  indicated  as  a  necessary  measure? 
They  reduce  the  age  of  attaining  the  politi-" 
cal  majority  to  the  eighteenth  year.  That 
shows  a  lack  of  moderation,  a  lack  of  con- 
sideration, because  by  the  eighteenth  year 
people  have  not  acquired  that  broad  view, 
that  maturity  of  judgment,  that  moderation 
and  self-control  which,  taking  them  al- 
together, one  by  one,  would  entitle  them  to 
the  ballot.  Can  we  say  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  society  that  those  young  people  of  eighteen 
should  have  the  ballot?  It  is  provided  by 
Bolshevism  that  the  age  m.ay  be  reduced 
still  lower.  Does  not  this  show  an  ab- 
sence of  those  qualities  which  were  em- 
phasized, even  in  the  time  of  our  great  Revo- 
lution, perhaps  the  most  democratic  period 
of  our  history? 

True  Democracy  Does  Not  Break 
with    the   Past 

Now,  let  us  take  another  thing — the  idea 
of    historical    continuity.      We    have    surely 
progressed  far  enough  in  our  knowledge  of 
society  to  know  that  progress  must  be  evo- 
lutionary;   in    other    words,    that    historical 
continuity  must  be  preserved.     And  that  idea 
we  find  expressed  in  the  documents  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  even  in  the  period  of  revolu- 
tion itself.     It  might  be  supposed  that  our 
forefathers,   at  the  time  they  were  engaged 
in  the  revolution,  would  have  forgotten  the 
significance    of   historical   continuity — would 
have  supposed  that  we  could  entirely  break 
with  the  past,  as  the  Bolshevists  are  doing. 
Not  at  all.     They  preserved  this  continuity 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  many  radicals — 
most    radicals — have    held    this    up    for    re- 
proach.      Our    forefathers    took    over    the 
Common    Law;    they   paid    the    public    debt 
incurred   in  the   Revolution.     We  stood   for 
that.    Debts  were  incurred  by  the  States  in 
times  of  weakness  and   during  the   Confed- 
eration.    These  debts  were  paid.     We  did 
not    break    with    the    past.      We    preserved 
faith.     We   have   not   repudiated,    as   a   na- 
tion, our  debts.     There  has  been  some  repu- 
diation in  some  of  the  southern  States.    This 
was  most  unfortunate,  even  if  the  result  of 
abnormal    and    unprecedented   circumstances, 
and  has  injured  their  credit.     It  did  not  ac- 
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cord  with  the  true  traditions  of  Ameri- 
canism. 

American  democracy  has  stood  for  this 
idea  of  historical  continuity  and  of  keeping 
faith  with  those  who  have  trusted  us.  We 
have  kept  faith  in  the  bargains  we  have 
made,  even  when  those  who  have  repre- 
sented us  have  not  been  true  representatives. 
We  have  said,  "They  have  represented  us, 
and  it  is  our  fault  if  we  have  chosen  un- 
worthy representatives." 

Contrast  that  with  Bolshevism,  which 
repudiates  past  obligations,  discards  the  idea 
of  historical  continuitj^,  believes  in  the  repu- 
diation of  all  debts.  The  following  are  pas- 
sages where  the  Bolshevists  express  this  idea 
of  repudiation — breaking  of   faith : 

The  Constituent  Assembly  views  the  Soviet  law 
of  the  repudiation  of  the  loans  contracted  by  the 
Government  of  the  Czar,  the  landowners  and 
bourgeoisie,  as  the  first  blow  to  international 
banking,  finance  and  capital,  and  expresses  its 
confidence  that  the  Soviet  authority  will  continue 
to  pursue  that  course  until  the  complete  victory 
of  the  rising  of  international  labor  against  the 
yoke   of   capital    is   attained.      (Ill — 2.) 

To  effect  the  socialization  of  the  land,  private 
ownership  of  land  is  abolished,  and  the  whole 
land  fund  is  declared  common  national  property 
and  transferred  to  the  laborers  without  compen- 
sation, on  the  basis  of  equalized  use  of  the 
soil.      (II— 1.) 

All  forests,  minerals,  and  waters  of  state-wide 
importance,  as  well  as  the  whole  inventory  of 
animate  and  inanimate  objects,  all  estates  and 
agricultural  enterprises,  are  declared  national 
property.      (II — 1.) 

So,  throughout  this  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  the  Laboring  People  and  the  Con- 
stitution— all  the  way  through — runs  this 
idea  of  breaking  faith — of  breaking  with  the 
past,  of  discarding  this  idea  of  historical 
continuity. 

Contrast  again  our  democratic  utterances. 
Take  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights,  Section  6: 

That  private  property  ought  to  be  subservient 
to  public  use.s  when  necessity  requires  it;  never- 
theless, whenever  any  particular  man's  property 
is  taken  for  the  use  of  the  public,  the  owner  ought 
to   receive   the   equivalent  in  money. 

Few  people  fully  appreciate  the  mar- 
velous arrangements  in  our  American  con- 
stitutional system,  whereby  all  the  economic 
changes  demanded  by  progress  can  be  made 
peacefully  and  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
suffering,  and  that  widely  diffused.  Rights 
of  private  property  are  safeguarded  by  being 
made  constitutional,  but  we  have  developed 
the  doctrine  of  police  power,  whereby  private 
property  rights  may  be  modified  and  shaped 


in  accordance  with  the  changing  needs  of  each 
new  period  in  our  development.  This  gives 
flexibility  to  the  idea  of  property  itself,  but, 
if  any  particular  kinds  of  private  property, 
or  any  pieces  of  private  property,  or  any 
special  rights,  do  not  correspond  to  an  ex- 
isting situation,  they  may  be  condemned  and 
compensation  given  to  the  owners  of  the 
property  rights  in  question.  Then  by  means 
of  taxation  the  sacrifice  involved  in  a  change 
may  be  diffused  throughout  society  and  those 
who  are  deprived  of  their  property  have  to 
pay  their  share  of  the  burden  involved  in 
the  transformation  of  property  rights.  In 
other  words,  as  taxpayers  they  must  help 
buy  their  own  property.  Our  principle  is 
that  social  burden  must  be  socially  borne. 

Next  take  the  contrast  in  the  ideas  held 
in  regard  to  punishment.  There  have  been 
many  cruelties  practised;  much  suffering  and 
many  hangings  are  going  on  in  Russia.  Take 
what  is  said  in  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights, 
Sections  8  and  9:  '*No  excessive  bail,  ex- 
cessive fines,  cruel  or  unjust  punishment." 
This  shows  a  regard  for  the  life  of  all,  an 
endeavor  to  prevent  cruelty  and  needless 
suffering. 

Take  once  more  the  Virginia  Declaration 
of  Rights.  It  states  that  religion  is  a  private 
matter,  and  concludes  with  this:  *'It  is  the 
mutual  duty  of  all  to  practise  Christian 
forbearance,  love  and  charity  toward  each 
other."  There  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of 
this  kind  of  thought  in  Bolshevism.  Such 
words  are  treated  with  the  utmost  scorn  by 
Lenine  and  Trotzky.  Consult  Washington 
in  his  'Tarewell  Address" : 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to 
political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  in- 
dispensable supports.  In  vain  would  that  man 
claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labor 
to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citi- 
zens. The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious 
man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A 
volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connections  with 
private  and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked 
where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation, 
for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert 
the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  justice?  And  let  us  with  caution 
indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  main- 
tained without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  con- 
ceded to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experi- 
ence both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  mo- 
rality can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  prin- 
ciple. 

Could  there  be  a  greater  contrast  between 
Bolshevism  and  American  democracy  as 
seen    in    their    respective    documents?      One 
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points    heavenward;    the    other   points   hell- 
ward. 

What  then  is  the  danger  of  Bolshevism 
— the  menace  of  Bolshevism  to  the  democ- 
racy of  the  world?  Perhaps  in  certain  of 
its  aspects  it  is  not  so  generally  understood 
as  it  should  be.  We  ought  to  consider  the 
necessary  conditions  of  life  in  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  we  live;  and  we  ought  to 
consider  the  struggle  which  it  has  taken  us 
during  centuries  and  centuries  to  achieve 
our  present  position — the  present  degree  of 
civilization. 

A    Menace    to    Our    Civilization 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  grief  in  this 
world,  necessarily — that  is  the  kind  of 
world  that  exists;  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
There  is  a  certain  conflict  of  interests,  not 
limited  to  economic  affairs.  It  is  pointed 
out  in  the  Ten  Commandments.  There 
are  necessarily  differences  among  men.  We 
appreciate  these  differences  now  better  than 
formerly,  because  they  have  been  established 
on  a  thoroughly  scientific  foundation.  We 
know  from  history  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live  that  improvement 
must  be  gradual  and  always  has  been  grad- 
ual, slow.  There  has  always  been  a  great 
deal  of  sorrow  and  misunderstanding  even 
when  progress  has  been  most  rapid.  Through 
the  ages  men  have  learned  to  submit  to  the 
necessary  conditions  of  economic  life.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  cus- 
tom as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bagehot  and 
no  one  has  treated  this  subject  better. 

We  have  established  customs  in  order  that 
men  may  live  together  and  work  together, 
and  one  of  the  very  first  steps  in  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization  has  been  to  establish  cer- 
tain customs  which  men  follow  more  or  less 
instinctively,  because  these  customs  have  be- 
come a  very  part  of  their  nature.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  harshness  and  cruelty  in 
the  establishment  of  customs,  but  customs 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  development 
of  sound  human  relationships.  During  the 
ages,  law  has  helped  to  establish  certain  prin- 
ciples of  action  and  of  conduct,  and  religion 
has  come  in  to  help  men  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  human  life. 

Religion  as  we  know  it,  religion  of  democ- 
racy, is  never  opposed  to  progress,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  enjoins  a  contentment  with  our 
lot.  It  teaches  us  to  strive  to  achieve,  but 
to  be  content  with  our  lot,  having  done  our 
best.  That  contributes  to  human  happiness 
more  than  anything  else.    That  is  the  teach- 


ing, for  example,  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  teach- 
ing of  all  the  religious  expressions  in  various 
Christian  bodies.  Now, — the  Prayer  Book 
is  used  simply  by  way  of  illustration,  and 
it  must  not  be  misinterpreted — the  Prayer 
Book  enjoins  the  child  to  be  content  with 
the  position  to  which  it  shall  please  God  to 
call  Him.  It  is  often  quoted,  ''It  hath 
pleased  God."  But  the  Prayer  Book  doesn't 
say  that;  it  says  ''shall."  So  there  is  nothing 
in  that  which  is  opposed  to  aspiration,  but 
there  is  this  idea  of  contentment  and  patience 
and  long-suffering,  and  at  the  same  time  this 
idea  of  aspiration,  which  forms  a  part  of  re- 
ligion as  we  know  it  in  democracy;  whereas 
Bolshevism  throws  over  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  ideas  of  keeping  faith  and  of 
patience  with  one's  hard  lot.  Men  are  filled 
with  the  hope  of  attaining  the  absolutely  im- 
possible and  throw  overboard  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  centuries  of  toil  and  suf- 
fering. So  we  see  why  it  is  that  we  are  in 
such  danger  from  Bolshevism — a  menace  to 
those  things  that  have  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing all  these  centuries  of  toil  and  suffering. 
Modern  civilization  is  a  civilization  that 
is  constantly  improving  and  gives  ever- 
increasing  hope,  and  hope  provides  incentives 
to  men.  Private  property  in  land  and  capital 
are  its  economic  foundations.  The  young 
man  who  toils  successfully,  who  is  temperate 
and  thrifty  may  with  reason  anticipate  the 
ownership  of  capital  and  of  a  piece  of  land. 
The  goal  stimulates  him,  and  to  deprive  him 
of  the  anticipated  reward  would  destroy  his 
ambition  and  deprive  him  of  joy  in  achieve- 
ment. We  have  something  to  look  forward 
to  in  our  society,  whereas  Bolshevism  means 
a  future  of  despair  ever  increasing  as  the  true 
nature  of  Bolshevism  becomes  increasingly 
revealed. 

Radicalism  in  America 

Some  tell  us  that  Bolshevism  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  dreaded  in  America,  because  pros- 
perity is  so  general  and  property  so  widely 
diffused.  More  than  this  can  be  said.  Those 
who  know  the  American  people  know  that 
we  will  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  preserve  our 
civilization.  No,  Bolshevism  will  never  con- 
quer us,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  serious 
menace,  and  one  that  we  cannot  disregard 
with  impunity.  It  is  a  product  of  social  dis- 
ease germs  which  are  spreading  a  pestilence 
over  the  world. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  existence  of  ultra- 
radicalism  as  a  pestilence  in  this  country  and 
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is  not  convinced  by  the  Wall  Street  explo- 
sion, let  him  attend  radical  meetings  held 
every  Sunday  in  our  great  cities.  You  may 
go  to  Chicago  and  find  law-breaking  sys- 
tematically lauded  and  ''comrades  in  jail" 
held  up  as  heroes.  You  may  listen  to  dia- 
tribes against  America  and  be  told  that  in 
no  country  are  workingmen  so  badly  treated 
as  in  our  own  land.  You  could  have  heard 
all  of  this  last  summer,  and  then  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting  you  could  have  heard  the  men 
present  urged  to  contribute  largely  for  their 
comrades  in  prison,  with  the  suggestion  that 
it  was  customary  to  put  $5  in  the  basket; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  could  have  seen 
these  poor  men,  "worse  treated  than  any 
others  in  the  w^orld,"  put  many  a  five-dollar 
bill  into  the  collection. 

We  must  fight  Bolshevism  with  repres- 
sive measures  when  it  becomes  criminal,  and 
we  must  fight  it  with  positive,  constructive 
measures.  Every  evil  in  our  social  and 
economic  life  is  a  weakness  exposing  us 
to  attack;  every  improvement  we  make 
strengthens  the  foundations  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. Those  who  oppress  men  and  those  who 
wrong  others  in  their  transactions  are  aids 
to  Bolshevism  and  are  its  agents. 

Constructive  Progress 

Our  industrial  relations  leave  much  to  be 
desired,  although  they  have  been  improved. 
Employers  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
realize  their  obligations.  For  many  years 
preachers  of  righteousness  have  been  telling 
us  that  those  who  have  wealth  must  regard 
it  as  a  trust,  and  that  those  who  are  in  the 
seats  of  the  mighty,  as  employers  or  other- 
wise, must  regard  themselves  as  stewards  of 
society,  accountable  for  what  they  have. 
While  we  cannot  forget  the  high  praise  due 
to  the  leaders  of  labor  and  the  men  in  the 
ranks  who  have  stood  up  manfully  against 


Bolshevism  in  all  its  gitises,  without  whom 
civilization  could  not  have  been  saved  in  the 
great  World  War,  we  feel  that  labor,  too, 
has  its  lessons  to  learn  and  is  not  so  fully 
conscious  as  it  should  be  that  with  rights 
go  duties.  The  man  who  does  not  do  his 
best  in  whatever  position  he  finds  himself 
loses  in  the  long  run  in  his  economic  oppor- 
tunities, but  more  than  that  he  loses  in 
character. 

Sometimes  it  is  discouraging  that  the  ex- 
tremists seem  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  public 
and  to  receive  a  support  denied  to  those  who 
take  that  sane  middle  ground  which  Aristotle 
called  virtue,  and  without  which  democracy 
cannot  survive.  Land  and  labor  are  the  two 
great  original  agents  of  production.  More 
has  been  done  to  improve  labor  conditions 
than  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which 
private  property  in  land  is  bought,  sold  and 
held.  One  has  only  to  contrast  the  gross 
exaggerations  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
labor  as  stated  in  the  Communist  Manifesto 
with  present  conditions  to  appreciate  the  im- 
mense distance  we  have  traveled  in  improve- 
ment of  conditions. 

What  is  discouraging  is,  that  those  who 
preach  destructive  radicalism  find  applause 
and  financial  support  for  their  projects, 
whereas  a  program  of  progress  without  con- 
fiscation of  property  rights  often  seems  to 
arouse  little  enthusiasm  and  to  find  less  sup- 
port than,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ultra-radicals 
and  visionaries  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reactionaries  and  "standpatters."  The  two 
extremes  are  alike  destructive.  Without 
knowing  it,  they  are  allies.  But  in  the  long 
run  we  must  believe  that  the  sanity  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  will  triumph.  For 
love  of  country,  we  still  think  it  a  sweet 
thing  to  die,  and  these  words — patriotically 
American,  anti-Bolshevik,  sanely  progres- 
sive— we  may  well  adopt  as  our  motto. 
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HE    celebra- 
tions of  1920 
in    America    and 
England     mark 
something  more 
than     the     three 
hundredth     anni- 
versary  of  the 
sailing  and  land- 
ing   of    the    Pil- 
grims, more  than 
the  ascendancy  of 
Puritanism  in  the  old  world   and   the   new, 
more    than    the    founding    and    growth    of 
local    communities,    or    even    of    those    laws, 
customs,    and    ways    of    living    that    we    in- 
stinctively   associate    with     New     England. 
What    we     are    really    commemorating    in 
these  closing  months  of  the  year  is  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  British  conquest  of  a  con- 
tinent ;    for    the    transplanting    of     English 
ideals,  modes  of  thought,  methods  of  govern- 
ment, begun  in  so  humble  a  fashion  by  the 
Mayflower,  went  steadily  on  from  that  first 
cruel   winter   at    Plymouth    until    America's 
last   frontier  had   been    reached   and   passed 
by  the  waves  of  settlement.     For  better,  for 
worse,  it  is  an  English  civilization  that  has 
ruled  the  land  since  1620  and  the  break  that 
came  in   1776,  far  from  setting  a  period  to 
that  rule,  only  assured  its  continuance. 

History  took  three  centuries  to  enact  the 
drama  that  we  call  the  settlement  of  Amer- 
ica. Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock  marked 
the  opening  scene  and  when  the  curtain  fell 
the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Klondike  loomed 
in  the  foreground.  The  last  "frontier"  had 
disappeared ;  for  the  race  had  at  last  surged 
over  it — blotted  it  off  the  map.  Savagery 
liad  melted  away  before  the  white  heat  of 
a  restless,  eager  civilization  that  would  not 
be  brooked  or  stayed  by  the  forces  of  nature. 
That  onrush  of  the  Caucasian  over  North 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
was  not  merely  the  most  picturesque  racial 
movement  of  all  human  history;  it  connoted 
the  most  persistent  effort  of  the  white  race 
anywhere  in  the  world  to  master  the  wild, 


to  seat  itself  permanently  on  the  thrones  of 
empire,  to  found  institutions  that  should 
themselves  attract  old-world  peoples  to  this 
new-world  environment. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
when  America  awoke  to  consciousness  as  a 
world  power,  men  spoke  of  the  peril  of  ex- 
pansion, as  if  some  new  impulse  were  stirring 
the  nation's  thought,  as  if  every  explorer  and 
pioneer  who  crossed  the  Alleghanies  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  the  Rockies  in  the 
Nineteenth,  had  not  been  an  expansionist  by 
commission  from  his  forebears!  Expansion 
was  in  the  blood  of  the  men  who  opened 
the  continent  to  civilization  and  the  purpose 
of  those  men  to  rule  the  wilderness  and  the 
plain  was  what  gave  coherence  and  vitality  to 
the  nation  that  they  founded  here. 

Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Jackson  were 
our  first  great  expansionists.  They  fixed  the 
nation's  policy  for  all  time.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  men  and  women  who  made 
up  the  great  host  that  followed  their  leader- 
ship accepted  expansion  as  our  national  des- 
tiny. Our  goal,  as  a  people,  was  empire, 
and  no  tribe  or  race  or  nation  ever  pursued 
an  end  with  greater  singleness  of  aim. 

From  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  valleys 
of  the  Connecticut,  the  Delaware,  and  the 
Shenandoah  measured  the  first  stage  of  the 
westward  advance.  Farms  were  cleared  and 
planted,  homesteads  established,  families 
reared  in  the  new  country,  and  then  the 
second  or  third  generation  moved  on  another 
week's  or  month's  journey  toward  the  set- 
ting sun.  So  the  pioneering  impulse  worked 
itself  out  in  cycles,  losing  nothing  of  inten- 
sity, until  the  long  march  was  at  last  ended 
only  because  the  continent  itself  had  been 
spanned.  Through  it  all  came  and  went  the 
great  mysteries  of  human  existence.  Chil- 
dren grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood; 
there  was  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage; 
new  households  pushed  on  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  repeat  on  fresh  ground  the  experi- 
ence of  the  parents. 

The  court  of  law,  the  school,  the  church 
went  with  the  wagon  trains  that  crossed  the 
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(For  several  decades  this  was  the  principal  means  of  freight  trans- 
portation from  eastern  Pennsylvania  to  "the  Ohio  Country") 


Appalachians,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Rock- 
ies. The  civilization  that  our  forefathers 
knew  may  have  been  rude  and  elemental, 
but  at  any  rate  it  was  adaptable.  Where  it 
went,  it  stayed ;  its  course  was  steadily  pro- 
gressive. Art  and  the  finer  things  of  life,  as 
we  think  of  them  to-day,  it  cherished  with 
only  the  loosest  of  bonds ;  but  in  the  shaping 
of  the  material  to  human  needs,  in  the  lay- 
ing of  foundations  for  communities,  in  the 
rearing  of  a  practical  social  structure,  it  was 
at  its  best. 

The  people  who  set  up  these  institutions 
on  the  long  trail  were  chiefly  of  English  and 
Scottish  stock,  though  colonies  of  Teutonic 
origin  from  the  mainland  of  Europe  were 
not  lacking.  The  French  and  Spanish  settle- 
ments along  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  long  retained  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  Romance  peoples  from 
which  they  were  offshoots,  but  in  the  long 
run  they  too  were  inundated  by  the  irre- 
sistible wave  of  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
fluence. 

Of  the  three  hundred  years  that  have 
passed  into  history  since  the  Mayflower's  ad- 
venturous voyage,  the  first  one  hundred  and 
fifty  were  required  to  complete  the  settlement 
of  New  England  itself,  including  Connec- 
ticut, New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  a  por- 
tion of  Maine.  Then  began  the  westward 
migrations  of  families  and  communities — 
first  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
then,  in  the  '30's,  '40's,  and  '50's  of  the  last 
century  to  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  and  finally  to  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington. 


Roughly  speaking,  the  era  of  path- 
finding  and  pioneering  between  the 
AUeghanies  and  the  Pacific  began 
about  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Daniel  Boone,  of  Ken- 
tucky, a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
died  in  Missouri  in  1820  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five,  represented  the 
first  generation  of  trans-mountain 
land-seekers.  In  the  long  cavalcade 
that  followed  him  across  the  Missis- 
sippi were  explorers  like  Lewis  and 
Clark,  Zebulon  Pike,  and  a  group  of 
fellow  army  officers  with  whom,  in 
later  years,  should  be  included  John 
C.  Fremont  and  George  A.  Custer. 
Politicians,  Indian  fighters,  and  ad- 
venturers of  every  type  joined  the 
column — David  Crockett  and  Sam 
Houston  in  Texas,  ''Kit"  Carson  in 
New  Mexico,  and  later  ''Buffalo 
(Col.  William  F.  Cody)    in  Colorado 


Bill" 

and  Kansas. 

The  California  gold  rush  of  the  mid-Nine- 
teenth Century  brought  forth  a  separate 
group  of  popular  heroes ;  but  the  fortunes  of 
individual  leaders  are  of  less  importance  in 
the  long  run  than  the  welfare  of  the  un- 
named and  unnumbered  thousands  who  fol- 
lowed. 

Living  conditions  that  seem  to  us  hard  and 
forbidding  made  up  the  common  lot  a  few 
generations  back.  The  grandfathers  of  many 
of  us  were  born  in  log  cabins,  and  as  boys 
wore  homespun  clothes.  In  hundreds  of 
backwoods  settlements  practically  none  of 
the  necessities  and  few  of  the  luxuries  (ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  the  time)  came 
from  the  outer  world.  For  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  the  community  was  practically 
self-sufficient.  It  was  a  self-reliant  folk  that 
grew  up  with  such  a  schooling  and  in  the 
fierce  struggle  for  existence  it  was  foreor- 
dained that  only  the  fittest  should  survive. 
From  this  hard  school  came  Lincoln — a 
child  of  the  frontier  if  ever  there  was  one — 
and  thousands  of  others  to  whom  the  nation 
owes  the  very  sinews  of  its  frame. 

American  backwoods  life  was  narrowing, 
petty,  provincial ;  yet  it  sent  forth  men  of 
vision,  breadth,  and  sanity.  Those  who 
pushed  the  frontier  westward  were  them- 
selves the  products  of  frontier  conditions. 
Such  a  leader  was  Lewis  Cass,  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire,  who  went  out  as  a  youth 
to  the  settlements  that  were  soon  to  be  or- 
ganized into  the  State  of  Ohio,  took  part  in 
lawmaking  there,  served  as  a  volunteer  officer 
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in  the  War  of  1812,  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Michigan  Territory,  and  for  many  years 
was  engaged  In  the  difficult  task  of  setting 
up  an  American  form  of  government  in 
regions  that  had  barely  emerged  from  the 
wilderness  stage. 

That  Lewis  Cass  was  in  after  years  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Michigan,  a 
member  of  cabinets,  a  diplomat,  and  an  un- 
successful aspirant  for  the  Presidency,  may 
have  partially  blinded  us  to  the  really  im- 
portant services  that  he  rendered  in  the 
f)ioneer  period  of  Michigan's  history.  Neither 
he  nor  any  of  the  men  of  his  day  could  have 
foreseen  the  strain  that  was  to  be  put  upon 
the  States  created  while  he  was  In  the  prime 
of  life  out  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory — ■ 


Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin. That  strain  was  caused  by  the  at- 
tempt to  absorb  vast  populations  of  Northern 
European  blood  Into  the  body  of  citizenship. 
The  loyalty  of  these  large  foreign-born  ele- 
ments was  put  to  the  test  In  our  Civil  War. 
Lewis  Cass  lived  to  see  great  armies  recruit- 
ed among  those  newly-made  Americans  to 
fight  for  the  Union  and  the  principles  of 
nationality  which  he  had  himself  defended 
throughout  his  career.  The  five  States 
named  equipped  and  sent  into  the  field  947,- 
000  men,  whole  regiments  of  whom  had 
hardly  learned  to  speak  the  English  language. 
Nothing  quite  like  this  had  been  known 
before  in  history.  The  world  had  thought 
it  a  marvelous   thing  that  a  few  struggling 


ROUTE  OF  ONE  OF  THE  MANY  COLONIES  THAT   WENT    FROM  NEW  ENGLAND   TO  OHIO  IN  THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
(These  pioneers  started   from  Granville,  Mass.,  in   1805,    and   con^pleted  a  journey  of   700   miles  with   ox-teams  ia 
about  six  weeks,  settling  at  Granville,  Ohio,  near  the  present  city  of  Columbus.    The  story  of  this  Granville  colony- 
is  told  by  Miss  Ellen  Hayes  in  a  book  recently  published,  entitled  "Wild  Turkeys  and  Tallow  Candles"  [Boston:  The 
Four  Seas  Company].     Many  similar  migrations  from  New  England  to  the  Middle  West  are  noted  by  Dr.  Howard  A,  > 
of  articles  published  during  the  current  year  in  the  Congregationalist,  of  Boston) 
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colonies  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  America 
could  in  150  years  weld  themselves  into  a 
nation,  but  when  the  descendants  of  the  sea- 
board colonists  pushed  westward  through  the 
mountain  gaps  and  began  to  build  new  States 
and  to  invite  all  liberty-loving  peoples  to 
join  them  it  was  felt  that  a  delicate  experi- 
ment was  in  progress.  Across  the  Atlantic 
failure  had  been  freely  predicted.  Now 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  total  population 
of  those  five  States  had  joined  the  colors. 

Fifty  years  after  the  Civil  War  came  the 
second  great  test  of  Americanism  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  world  war,  re- 
cruited four  million  men,  and  sent  half  of 
them  overseas  to  fight  with  the  Allies  on 
French  soil.  In  the  lists  of  casualties  as 
they  were  printed  in  the  newspapers  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1918  appeared  thou- 
sands of  foreign  names.  These  in  many  in- 
stances were  the  names  of  grandsons  of 
immigrants  who  had  settled  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  or  Wisconsin  in  the  '50's. 

The  peopling  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
valleys  during  the  interval  between  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  Civil  War  had  a  decisive 
bearing  on  our  w^hole  history  as  a  nation. 
The  famous  Ordinance  of  1787,  adopted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  several 
months  before  the  Constitution  had  been  for- 
mulated, prohibited  slavery  northwest  of  the 
Ohio.  Quite  apart  from  ethical  considera- 
tions, this  was  a  most  fortunate  provision, 
since  it  was  soon  found  that  slave  labor  was 
unprofitable  in  northern  latitudes  and  if  in- 
troduced in  the  new  Northwest  Territory 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  proved  a  detri- 


ment to  rapid  and  successful  growth.  The 
point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  character  of 
the  settlements  throughout  the  region  was 
largely  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
free  territory. 

In  a  striking  way  the  people  of  the  original 
Thirteen  Colonies  had  shown  their  capacity 
to  secure  their  own  future.  Not  only  had 
their  leaders  developed  ideals,  but  they  had 
learned  how  to  provide  definitely  and  per- 
manently for  th:  working  out  and  perpetua- 
tion of  those  ideals.  The  statesmanship  of 
the  fathers  has  been  more  than  vindicated 
by  history.  As  State  after  State  was  opened 
to  settlement  west  of  the  Mississippi  the  same 
process  was  essentially  repeated,  although  the 
methods  of  pioneering  were  changed.  After 
the  Civil  War  the  Government  opened  its 
vast  stretches  of  fertile  lands  to  the  settler. 
The  railroads  spanned  the  continent  and  the 
immigrant  was  no  longer  dependent  on 
ox-team  or  stage-coach.  Yet  the  public 
school,  the  college,  the  church,  the  printing 
press  were  everywhere,  and  no  frontier 
outpost  of  civilization,  however  remote,  got 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  English  com- 
mon law. 

The  statisticians  tell  us  that  in  spite  of 
the  great  influx  of  other  bloods  during  the 
past  eighty  years  the  population  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  is  still  more  than  half 
of  British  descent ;  but  the  influence  exerted 
by  this  stock  has  been  and  is  now  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  numerical  strength.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  whole  nation  should  join  in 
celebrating  the  tercentenary  of  English  settle- 
ment in  America. 
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LLOYD  GEORGE  AND  HIS 

PROBLEMS 

BY  P.  W.  WILSON 

(Former  Member  of  the  British  Parliament) 


IN  the  annals  of  British  democracy,  no 
Prime  Minister  has  occupied  so  com- 
manding a  position,  under  circumstances  so 
critical,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to-day.  On 
three  occasions  has  he  seized  responsibility: 
First,  when  on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell  Bannerman  he  outstripped  Lord 
Harcourt  and  became  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, or  second  only  to  Mr.  Asquith ; 
secondly,  when  he  forced  the  crisis  which  led 
to  Mr.  Asquith's  resignation  and  his  own 
summons  to  form  a  government ;  and  thirdly, 
when  he  ran  a  "Khaki  Election"  in  the  year 
1918  and  broke  an  embittered  Liberal  party 
to  fragments.  Responsibilities  thus  assumed 
cling  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  like  a  shirt  of 
Nessus,  and  it  had  been  stated  in  London 
that  if  the  miners  forced  a  strike  he  would 
dissolve  Parliament  and  appeal  again  to  the 
whole  community. 

Supreme  as  a  Negotiator 

The  first  secret  of  his  success  is  this  cour- 
age. He  does  not  fear  the  people  nor  shrink 
from  them.  He  is  devoid  of  that  academic 
contempt  for  common  clay  which  is  some- 
times attributed  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Mr.  Balfour  ''never  reads  the  newspapers.'* 
Mr.  Asquith  displays  a  quiet  but  unmistak- 
able aversion  to  the  press,  which  has  been 
partly  his  undoing.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  uses 
the  press  as  an  instrument  of  power.  "At- 
tack me  as  much  as  you  like,"  said  he  to  a 
fierce  critic,  "but  don't  forget  to  come  round 
to  breakfast."  If  he  wanted  to  "start  some- 
thing" in  London,  you  would  find  the  idea 
innocently  cropping  up  in  a  Paris  journal  or 
cabled  back  from  New  York.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  few,  if  any,  hatreds.  He  always 
looks  forward  to  the  day  when  his  enemies 
will  be  his  instruments.  Hence  the  Asquithian 
jest  that,  instead  of  a  policy,  he  establishes  a 
press  bureau. 

No  man  can  read  more  than  so  many 
words  a  day.  When  he  has  finished  with  the 
philosophy     of     Fleet     Street,     Mr.     Lloyd 


George  has  little  inclination  either  for  blue 
books  or  other  literature.  He  leaves  docu- 
ments to  subordinates  and  governs  by  con- 
versation. Show  him  a  state  paper  and  he 
will  say,  "Tell  me  what  it  amounts  to."  As 
a  legislator,  therefore,  he  lacks  the  clear-cut 
workmanship  of  the  best  masters.  But  in 
negotiation  he  is  admittedly  supreme.  He  al- 
ways gives  to  the  other  man  a  feeling  that 
nobody  in  human  history  has  ever  been  quite 
so  important  as  the  other  man  is  at  this  mo- 
ment. Constantly  he  pays  Miller^nd  and 
Giolitti  and  other  European  statesmen  the 
compliment  of  hurrying  over  to  see  them.  He 
never  neglects  the  human  appeal.  His  girl 
and — some  years  later — my  boy  both  died 
of  appendicitis.  He  wrote  and  asked  me  to 
call,  and  when  I  found  him,  at  a  sad  moment 
for  me,  he  was  in  tears. 

He  treated  King  George  in  just  the  same 
way.  When  King  Edward  died  he  was  re- 
ceived at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  there  said 
to  the  succeeding  monarch:  "We  feel,  sir, 
that  in  your  father  we  lost  not  only  a  king 
but  a  friend."  And  when  the  interview 
closed,  the  King  told  his  Minister  that  for 
the  first  time  since  his  accession  he  had  been 
treated  as  a  man  as  well  as  a  sovereign. 

When,  therefore,  Lloyd  George  is  in  a 
fight,  even  with  Germany,  his  mind  is  never 
wholly  on  the  struggle  itself.  He  is  always 
watching  the  men  behind  the  lines  on  the 
other  side,  and  often  he  is  quietly  negotiating 
with  them.  He  is  out  for  the  result,  not 
the  conflict,  and  would  capture  his  Jerusalem 
by  artifice  rather  than  bombardment. 

His  oratory  is  often  ragged,  ill-polished, 
extravagant.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  he 
aims  not  at  eloquence,  but  at  what  eloquence 
may  achieve.  There  is  no  art  in  him  for 
art's  sake.  In  his  speeches  you  will  nearly 
always  find  the  dagger  well  pointed,  but  it 
is  a  dagger  decorated  with  an  olive  branch. 
He  never  fails  to  invite,  at  any  rate  by  sug- 
gestion, an  offer  of  terms.  Even  when  he 
denounced  Sinn  Fein  the  other  day  he  was 
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careful  to  tell  the  world  that  Arthur  Grif- 
fiths, who  inaugurated  Sinn  Fein,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  living  Irishmen.  He  al- 
ways has  admired  the  efficiency  of  Germany, 
and,  having  been  himself  a  village  lad,  does 
not  underestimate  the  careers  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky.  To  the  drawing-room  he  is  utterly 
indifferent.  He  likes  men  who  have  made 
money.  Their  force  and  push  appeal  to  him. 
But  mere  birth,  unless  accompanied  by  ca- 
pacity, leaves  him  cold.  And  dogma,  whether 
free  trade  or  theological,  however  august  its 
theological  pedigree,  has  little  hold  on  him. 
"There  are  tw^o  sects  of  Baptists  which  are 
sw^orn  to  hate  each  other,"  says  he  merrily. 
"I  belong  to  one  of  them,  and  therefore  hate 
the  other;  but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot 
remember  which!"  No  wonder  that  he 
failed  to  get  on  with  Gladstone,  to  whom  it 
would  have  seemed  inconceivable  that  the 
little  Welsh  dissenter  would  one  day  be 
among  the  rulers  of  Europe  and  qualify 
himself  for  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey 
not  less  honored  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
For  the  grand  manner  Lloyd  George  has 
substituted  the  human  manner. 

The  Prime  Minister — here  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  method  pursued  in  the  United 
States — has  worked  frankly  through  a  coali- 
tion, which  he  constantly  defends  as  the  only 
method  whereby  one  can  get  things  done. 
As  a  result,  there  are  in  Britain  to-day  mil- 
lions of  electors  who  do  not  know  their  right 
hand  from  their  left.  Most  of  them  are 
grumbling,  often  with  good  reason,  against 
the  government.  But  the  trouble  is  to  find 
an  alternative.  A  year  ago  enthusiasm  for 
Mr.  Asquith  ran  high.  His  splendid  loyal- 
ties to  colleagues  who  did  not  always  deserve 
such  shielding,  his  personal  sacrifice  of  sons 
in  the  war,  his  dignified  bearing  under  abuse 
and  defeat,  were  unmistakable  testimonials 
to  a  lofty  character.  But  returned  to  Par- 
liament, he  is  there  found  to  be  a  venerable 
rather  than  a  constructive  statesman,  who 
has  more  to  criticize  than  to  suggest,  whose 
authority  on  the  front  bench  as  in  the  con- 
stituencies has  to  be  shared  with  and  is  some- 
times challenged  by  labor,  whose  following 
of  independent  Liberals  is  seldom  one-tenth 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  used  to  be 
said  in  England  that  governments,  when 
they  fall  sick,  never  recover.  This  hardly 
seems  to  be  the  case  to-day.  Despite  the 
solid  support  of  Liberal  associations  through- 
out the  country  and  the  admitted  perplexities 
of  the  coalition,  it  looks  as  if,  in  the  last 
twelve  months,  Mr.  Asquith  had  lost  ground, 


nor  will  the  published  diaries  of  Mrs.  As- 
quith, however  entertaining  to  the  irreverent, 
help  him  to  recover  it. 

Where  Are  the  Liberals  of  Yesteryear? 

The  House  of  Commons  thus  consists  to- 
day of  a  national  party,  as  often  desired  in 
past  years  by  Mr.  Churchill,  composed  of 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  and  faced  by 
Labor  and  the  Liberal  Independents.  Prob- 
ably, Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  conscious  that  the 
personnel  of  his  administration  is  weak,  at 
any  rate  in  political  philosophy.  The  en- 
tire body  of  Liberal  statesmanship  of  the 
higher  type  has  been  retired  into  the  shades, 
Mr.  McKenna  and  Mr.  Hothouse  are  run- 
ning banks.  Mr.  Masterman  is  writing 
articles.  Lords  Gladstone,  Buxton,  Harcourt 
and  Crewe  are  fast  becoming  memories.  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  is  administering  Jerusalem. 
Lord  Haldane  is  older  and  seldom  active. 
Mr.  Asquith  resolutely  declines  to  serve 
under  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  has  not  less 
resolutely  invited  him.  There  remains  Vis- 
count Grey,  the  friend  of  all  and  trusted  by 
all,  but  devoid  of  ambition.  Other  Liberals 
like  Sir  John  Simon  and  Mr.  Walter  Runci- 
man  cannot  get  back  to  the  House  and  their 
places  are  filled  by  Conservatives  and  "busi- 
ness men,"  some  of  whom,  in  their  depart- 
ments, owe  much  to  a  still  incomparable 
Civil  Service,  which  is  permanent,  both  in 
occasional  prejudices  and  undoubted  capacity 

With  Mr.  Lloyd  George  unable  to  attend 
the  House  of  Commons  regularly  and  often 
absent  from  the  country,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
policy  seems  at  times  to  lack  coherence  and 
continuity.  Every  day  the  Prime  Minister 
becomes  more  evidently  the  one  link  which 
holds  the  framework  together.  And  every 
day  the  necessities  of  the  situation  arc  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  opportunity  to  act  the  part 
of  an  indispensable.  Over  and  over  again 
he  returns  from  his  trips  abroad  and  plunges 
into  debate  at  Westminster,  hitting  right  and 
left,  and  so  restoring  some  semblance  of  or- 
der amid  the  turmoil.  Such  incursions  natu- 
rally leave  the  Independent  Liberals  stiil  less 
reconcilable  than  ever,  which  fact  has  left 
the  Prime  Minister  more  dependent  orj  the 
Conservatives  than  perhaps  he  quite  likes. 

A  Dictator  without  a  Party 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  imag'ned  that  he 
could  do  Liberal  work  with  Tory  instru- 
ments. To  some  extent  his  hopes  were  jus- 
tified. He  has  maintained  direct  taxation, 
enfranchised    women,    and    found    in    Lord 
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Robert  Cecil  the  architect  of  a  League  of 
Nations.  But  he  has  had  to  scrap  his  plans 
for  taxing  land.  He  has  had  to  let  loose 
again  that  Frankenstein  monster — an  unre- 
stricted liquor  traffic.  And,  at  the  golden 
moment,  when  he  might  have  stood  firmly 
for  a  new  world,  he  compromised.  The 
clamors  of  the  Billings  and  the  Bottomleys 
and  the  Northcliffes  and  the  Carsons,  cou- 
pled with  the  resentments  of  Liberals,  weak- 
ened the  hands  of  a  Prime  Minister  who  was 
in  the  curious  situation  of  a  dictator  without 
a  party.  The  United  States  drew  away  from 
Europe,  and  the  Prime  Minister  has  now  to 
stand  alone  against  those  forces  of  unfaith 
which  he  might  have  overcome  at  an  earlier 
date. 

Feared  Separation  from  France 

There  were  two  reasons  why,  on  so  many 
questions,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  compromised. 
First,  he  considered  that  in  dealing  with 
Italy  over  the  Adriatic  and  with  Japan  over 
Shantung,  Great  Britain  was  bound  by  her 
secret  treaties,  in  obedience  to  which  ''faith 
unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true."  Viscount 
Grey  has  told  me  that,  with  one  insignificant 
exception,  he  announced  every  treaty  which 
he  negotiated  during  the  ten  years,  1905  to 
1914,  when  Britain  was  at  peace.  Accord- 
ing to  Viscount  Grey,  the  secret  treaties 
which  were  signed  during  the  war  were  "as 
much  military  measures  as  poison  gas,"  and 
doubtless  as  deplorable  in  their  effects.  I 
do  not  doubt  for  one  moment  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  found  them  an  embarrass- 
ment. Secondly,  he  feared  a  disruption  of 
the  alliance  and  especially  an  alienation  from 
France.  As  a  Celt,  he  was  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  disparity  between  the  British 
and  the  French  temperaments,  and  also  of 
the  wisdom  of  France  and  Britain  acting  to- 
gether. He  therefore  supported  French  de- 
cisions of  which  his  judgment  did  not  en- 
tirely approve.  At  times  he  had  no  choice. 
His  Conservative  associates  were  quite  ready 
on  occasion  to  play  off  foreign  powers  against 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  European  diplomats 
knew  this. 

Dealings  with  Russia 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  thus  found  him- 
self frequently  in  the  position  of  a  man  who 
in  his  heart  agrees  with  his  severest  critics. 
The  importance  of  the  disclosures  made  by 
Mr.  Bullitt  lay  not  in  Mr.  Bullitt's  own  rec- 
ollections, interesting  though  these  were,  but 
in  the  actual  minutes  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
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ence  which  Mr.  Bullitt  published.  These 
minutes  show  that,  behind  the  scenes,  the 
Prime  Minister  was  as  much  opposed  to  in- 
tervention in  Russia,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, as  the  London  Daily  News.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  told  France  and  Italy  that  this  en- 
terprise would  lead  to  a  Soviet  in  London, 
and  events  have  proved  him  right.  London 
has  witnessed  the  formation  by  Labor  of  a 
Council  of  Action  which  threatened  an  im- 
mediate general  strike  if  Britain  should  be- 
come involved  in  the  Russo-Polish  War.  On 
this  issue  there  is — to  be  frank — a  good  deal 
of  quiet  sympathy  in  Britain  with  the  stand 
taken  by  Labor,  however  unconstitutional  it 
has  been  on  technical  grounds.  The  Rus- 
sian adventure  had  already  cost  us  £130,- 
000,000.  It  was  beginning  to  involve  India. 
It  was  achieving  nothing — not  even  the  col- 
lection of  the  Russian  debt  to  France.  Any 
veto  on  Mr.  Churchill's  impulses  was  there- 
fore welcomed,  and  by  none,  I  suspect,  more 
heartily  than  the  Prime  Minister.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  will  be  many  to  argue  that, 
in  so  important  a  matter,  the  Prime  Minister 
should  have  refused  to  subordinate  his  real 
judgment  to  sentiment,  that  the  break  with 
such  sentiment  which  came  with  France's 
recognition  of  General  Wrangel  and  her  in- 
stigation of  Poland's  advance  to  Kieff,  was 
bound  to  come  anyhow,  and  that  no  service 
has  been  rendered  by  compromise  to  the  true 
interests  of  continental  Europe.  When  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  told  his  colleagues  at  Paris 
that  intervention  would  be  an  expensive 
blunder,  he  ought  not  to  have  committed  it! 
Unfortunately,  he  is  not  yet  free  to  pur- 
sue toward  Russia  a  plain  policy.  What  the 
world  needs  is  a  general  renewal  of  trade, 
but  with  Russia  trade  is  still  difficult.  In 
the  case  of  Russia,  as  of  Germany,  France 
considers  that  foreign  creditors  have  a  first 
claim  on  all  remaining  national  assets.  About 
the  German  indemnity  there  may  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  but  the  Russian  obligations, 
though  contracted  by  the  Czar,  were  for 
value  received.  And  there  are,  too,  ordinary 
commercial  liabilities,  due  to  private  firms, 
which,  in  good  faith,  traded  with  the  Rus- 
sian people.  Not  only  in  Paris,  but  among 
the  financiers  of  London,  there  is  thus  a 
strong  conviction  that  trade  with  Russia  can 
only  be  renewed  when  prior  obligations  are 
acknowledged.  Doubtless  this  is  a  problem 
which,  as  it  were,  ebbs  and  flows.  Opinion 
against  Russia  fluctuates  with  the  Polish 
successes  and  with  the  dramatic  discovery 
that  Lenine  has  been  seeking  to  finance  our 
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chief  Labor  paper,  the  Daily  Herald.  Prob- 
ably, the  view  to-day  is  that,  in  commerce  as 
in  arms,  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  leave 
Russia — a  country  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand— severely  alone.  The  disillusionment 
of  Socialists  like  Bertrand  Russell,  who  have 
recently  seen  Russia  for  themselves  and 
found  that  Bolshevism  is  a  material  and  not 
a  spiritual  faith,  which,  in  their  opinion,  de- 
stroys individuality  and  standardizes  the  soul, 
has  been,  perhaps,  salutary. 

British  Power  in  Asia  and  Africa 

At  the  moment,  Britain  is  undoubtedly  the 
leading  power  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Of  this 
situation  two  views  are  taken  in  the  United 
States — one  more  favorable  than  the  other 
— but  whether  we  approve  or  disapprove  of 
the  British  Empire,  we  must  admit  that  its 
evolution  into  something  better  is  among  the 
largest  tasks  ever  committed  to  statesman- 
ship. The  fall  of  Constantinople  and,  not 
less,  the  Zionist  proposals  for  Palestine  have 
everywhere  stirred  the  Moslem  peoples.  In 
Egypt  and  in  India  there  is,  too,  an  unrest, 
based  partly  on  genuine  nationalism  and 
partly  on  a  weariness  with  the  strict  but  un- 
lovable correctitude  in  law  and  finance  of 
British  officialdom.  These  white  men,  who 
cannot  be  bribed,  who  treat  all  men,  rich  and 
poor,  as  natives  to  be  handled  with  equal 
justice,  who  make  no  concessions  to  caste  and 
pedigree,  except  their  own,  are  unpopular 
among  classes  that  wish  to  be  vocal.  Where 
the  Englishman  is  most  right  he  may  be  least 
representative  of  the  races  which  he  governs. 

Hence  there  is,  even  in  an  officer  like  Gen- 
eral Dyer,  who  ordered  the  shooting  at  Am- 
ritzar,  a  curious  belief  that  he  is  acting,  not 
oppressively,  but  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
masses  and  especially  of  the  poor,  who,  before 
the  British  came,  were  flogged,  plundered, 
and  slain  at  any  tyrant's  whim.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  to  preserve  the  unity  of  India 
and  her  immunity  from  invasion — both  se- 
cured for  the  first  time  under  the  British 
Crown — while  establishing  within  her  bor- 
ders again  for  the  first  time  those  Parliamen- 
tary institutions  of  which  Asia  has  had  no 
knowledge  or  experience — which  even  in 
Japan  are  as  yet  only  the  garments  of  autoc- 
racy. In  Egypt,  north  of  the  Sudan,  a  kind 
of  Cuban  Sultanate  is  announced.  Tlie  coun- 
try is  to  become  somewhat  like  a  native  state 
in  India,  advised  rather  than  governed  by  the 
British.  In  India,  outside  the  native  states 
which  arc  already  autonomous  under  their 
princes,  the  Montagu  Scheme  of  Home  Rule 


— undoubtedly  encouraged  by  the  Prime 
Minister — is  in  force,  but  experimentally  as 
yet  and  with  no  large  result  available.  The 
Anglo-Russian  agreement  made  by  Viscount 
Grey  with  the  Czardom  secured  for  India  a 
peaceful  frontier  to  the  north,  and  it  must 
be  obvious  that  she  is  inconvenienced  by  the 
emergence  of  a  hostile  and  possibly  aggres- 
sive Bolshevism.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  she  is  in  immediate  military  peril ;  in 
fact,  latest  reports  suggest  that  Moscow  is 
too  exhausted  to  attempt  aggression. 

Britain  in  the  Near  East 

Ten  years  ago  it  used  to  be  said  that  Japan 
would  lead  Asia  out  of  European  tutelage. 
If  the  Liberal  movement  in  Japan  had  tri- 
umphed before  the  war  this  might  have  been 
the  prospect  and,  in  any  event,  Japanese 
progressive  thought  would  have  influenced 
India.  To-day  the  position  is  that  Japanese 
militarism  has  antagonized  China  and  Korea 
and  is  dreaded  throughout  the  Orient.  With 
Germany  and  Russia  neutralized,  Britain 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  Japan,  and  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Austra- 
lia, and  New  Zealand  is  against  any  vital 
continuance  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance, 
which  comes  up  for  renewal  next  year. 
Whatever  other  differences  there  may  be  be- 
tween London  and  Washington,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  over  Japan  there  is  complete  co- 
operation. But  in  the  Near  East  a  somewhat 
less  satisfactory  report  has  to  be  submitted. 
Britain  had  hoped  that  the  United  States 
would  accept  a  mandate  over  the  widest  ar- 
rangeable  area  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to 
include  Constantinople.  American  opinion 
was  unprepared  for  a  responsibility  so 
fraught     with     unforeseeable     consequences. 

The  result  is  that  Turkey  becomes  a  second 
Egypt,  guided  to  some  extent  by  England, 
acting  amid  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of 
some  other  powers.  In  this  rough  parallel 
upper  Mesopotamia  corresponds  to  the 
Sudan,  a  hinterland  in  tribal  revolt,  involv- 
ing costly  warlike  operations.  Your  view  of 
whether  England  is  to  tidy  up  this  region, 
as  she  has  Egypt,  depends  entirely  upon 
whether  you  accept  or  reject  what  I  may  call 
the  Hibernian  estimate  of  British  rule.  If 
you  consider  that  Britain  is  a  grasping  tyrant 
over  peoples  rightly  struggling  to  be  free, 
you  will  not  want  her  despotism  directly  or 
indirectly  extended.  If,  however,  you  regard 
Britain  as — in  the  main — a  public  servant  of 
nations  as  yet  imperfectly  developed  on  mod- 
ern   lines,    your   opinion    may   coincide    with 
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what    seems    to    be    the    prevailing   view    of 
American  missionaries  on  the  spot. 

Lloyd  George's  Irish  Policy 

The  self-governing  dominions  remain  loyal 
to  the  Crown.  South  Africa  alone  causes 
anxiety,  but  even  there  General  Smuts, 
though  hard  pressed  by  Labor  and  the  Sepa- 
ratists, holds  his  own.  Conciliated  by  the 
diplomacy  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Canada 
has  dropped  her  proposal  for  a  Dominion 
plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  and  there 
only  remains  as  a  disturbing  factor  here,  as 
in  Australia  and,  of  course,  the  United 
States,  the  unsettled  problem  of  Ireland, 
which  country  undoubtedly  presents  a  spec- 
tacle of  Mexican  disorder  fairly  to  be  de- 
scribed as  a  kind  of  war.  That  the  enviable 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  enjoyed  by  her  during 
the  war,  is  suffering,  I  do  not  doubt,  and  the 
air  is  thick  with  recrimination.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  meets  the  situation  with  a  definite 
scheme,  which  nobody  likes  but  everyone 
must,  he  thinks,  accept  as  the  only  solution. 
He  offers  Ireland  two  Parliaments,  the  one 
at  Dublin  and  the  other  at  Belfast,  with 
power  at  any  time  to  unite  and  with  ample 
financial  resources.  North  East  Ulster  ac- 
cepts the  bill  and  will,  presumably,  set  up  a 
legislature,  becoming  thus  by  a  strange  irony 
the  first  region  in  Ireland  actually  to  prac- 
tice autonomy.  Sinn  Fein  will  have  none  of 
the  measure,  demanding  an  independent  re- 
public for  all  Ireland  and  even  rejecting  an 
exclusively  Irish  Conference,  proposed  by 
Lord  Grey,  for  the  establishment  of  Do- 
minion autonomy.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  may  be  some  fault  on  both  sides.  The 
tone  in  Britain — also  of  the  Prime  Minister 
—has  hardened  as  the  Sinn  Fein  seemed  ir- 
reconcilable, and  with  that  hardening  there 
has  sprung  up,  I  am  afraid,  some  momentary 
resentment  against  the  attitude  of  anti-British 
critics  in  the  United  States. 

London  Still  a  Money  Market 

Amid  these  cross-currents  the  sheet  anchor 
of  Britain  is  sound  finance.  While  strikes 
are  threatened,  not  one  organized  worker  in 
sixty  is  actually  idle.  Foreign  trade  has  re- 
covered, and  tonnage  at  sea,  lost  during  the 
war,  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  replaced.  As 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  has  displayed  great  courage  in 
retaining  the  excess  profits  tax  and  so  con- 


tinuing a  revenue  which  covers  all  expendi- 
ture, including  interest  on  debt,  and  is  suffi- 
cient also  for  repayment  of  the  principal  to 
an  amount  which,  since  March  31,  already 
totals  £85,000,000.  It  is  true  that  sterling 
exchange  has  fallen  from  $4.86  for  the  pound 
to  $3.50.  But  even  here  there  are  compen- 
sations. Britain  has  always  had  an  excess 
of  imports  over  exports.  She  has  paid  the 
difference  by  rendering  certain  services — in- 
surance, investment  of  money  abroad,  and 
the  carriage  of  freight  upon  the  high  seas.  If 
the  rest  of  Europe  could  be  eliminated,  Brit- 
ish exchange  in  New  York  would  rise  rap- 
idly and  would  soon  reach  par.  The  re- 
corded depression  in  sterling  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  Europe  is  using  British  paper  as 
an  international  currency  in  the  United 
States.  London  is  the  stepping-stone  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  new.  She  has  to 
sustain  a  heavy  burden,  but  it  means  that 
she  is  still,  in  a  sense,  the  money  market 
which  she  was  before  the  war.  Transac- 
tions, as  of  old,  pass  through  her  hands.  This 
is  her  compensation  for  the  international  use 
of  her  credit — to  an  extent  which  has  been 
at  times  embarrassing. 

W eathering  the  Storm 

With  regard  to  the  future,  I  am  at  a  dis- 
advantage. In  a  fortnight  later  than  these 
words  are  written  Parliament  will  meet. 
There  are  rumors  of  the  usual  Cabinet 
changes,  but  no  evidence  of  crisis.  Visitors 
from  England  who  have  attended  recent  de- 
bates in  the  Commons  tell  me  that  the  Prime 
Minister  exercises  an  unabated  influence  over 
his  follow^ers  and  that,  though  a  tired  man, 
his  health  continues  good.  Qver  the  miners 
as  over  the  railway  men  last  year,  it  seemed 
as  if  he  had  successfully  mobilized  the  domi- 
nating forces  of  public  opinion.  Britain  has 
to  face  an  anxious  winter,  with  possibilities 
of  unemployment  and  unrest.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  by  yielding  a  little,  here 
and  there,  the  Prime  Minister  may  soon 
weather  the  worst  of  the  "economic  revo- 
lution." While  Mr.  Gompers  was  denounc- 
ing Robert  Smillie  as  a  Bolshevist,  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  he 
praised  Mr.  Smillie  for  helping  on  a  settle- 
ment! As  someone  put  it,  he  takes  the  fires 
of  communism  and  uses  them  in  his  own 
fireplace.  A  severe  winter  is  anticipated, 
however,  with  some  slump  in  trade. 
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THE  CITY  OF  SEATTLE  i^iM  i   YEARS  AGO— FROM  A  CONTEMPORARY  PRINT 

(The  drawing  was  made  for  Harper's  Magazine  in  1870  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  William  H.  Seward,  then  on  a 
tour  of  the  world  after  the  purchase  of  Alaska  and  his  retirement  from  office.  The  view  shows  the  waterfront,  from 
the  harbor.    Seattle  is  now  the  principal  port  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  unlimited  possibilities  for  further  expansion) 


SEATTLE'S  NEW  LABOR  POLICY 


BY  CHRISTY  THOMAS 


IN  the  short  space  of  twenty  months 
Seattle  has  accomplished  wonders  in 
handling  its  labor  problems.  Not  only  has 
it  stamped  out  the  conditions  which  gave  it 
repute  throughout  the  country  as  a  breeding 
ground  for  industrial  strife,  but  it  now  has 
evolved  a  labor  policy,  based  on  "the  square 
deal,"  which  already  has  brought  about  har- 
monious relationship  between  employer,  em- 
ployee and  the  community. 

In  a  very  large  measure  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Seattle  employers  and  their  men 
have  arrived  at  an  understanding.  For  a 
long  time  neither  knew  a  great  deal  about 
the  other.  Capital  thought  Seattle  labor,  or 
at  least  a  majority  of  it,  stood  for  the  red 
flag  and  a  no-work  day.  Labor,  on  the  other 
hand,  regarded  Seattle  employers  for  the 
most  part  as  a  collection  of  business  high- 
binders who  wanted  to  make  1000  per  cent, 
on  their  investment. 

Now  both  have  discovered  that  the  other 
fellow,  after  all,  is  human  and  wants  noth- 
ing quite  so  much  as  fair  play.  Seattle  em- 
ployers have  found  that  the  average  work- 
ingman  is  loyal  and  square  and  responds 
quickly  to  fair  and  honest  treatment,  based  on 
his  right  to  good  working  conditions  and  a 
wage  which  will  permit  him  to  provide  for 
himself  and  family  in  comfort.  As  for  Seattle 
labor,  it  likewise  has  made  some  gratifying 
discoveries.  It  has  learned,  among  other  im- 
portant truths,  that  the  employers  are  inter- 
ested in  them  as  men  and  not  merely  as  cogs 
in    the    city's    industrial    machine.      In    this 
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country,  labor  always  will  react  favorably 
to  that  attitude.  Seattle  is  only  fresh  proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy — that's  all. 

The  great  bulk  of  labor  in  Seattle  to-day 
consists  of  as  fine  and  upstanding  a  body  of 
workmen  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
country.  It  was  only  that  its  radical  minor- 
ity was  remarkably  noisy  and  spectacular. 
In  the  days  before  the  general  strike  in  1919, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written,  this  fac- 
tion was  very  active,  especially  in  the  ship- 
yards, and  the  better  and  more  numerous 
class,  as  is  often  the  case,  permitted  the  more 
radical  men  to  gain  control  and  act  as  their 
spokesmen. 

The  I.  W.  W.  and  other  agitators  of  their 
ilk  in  Seattle,  however,  are  now  gone ;  their 
influence  is  no  longer  felt  in  that  city.  The 
same  conservative  workers  left  behind  are 
acting  in  harmony  with  the  employers  on  a 
constructive  program  satisfactory  to  both 
sides  and  they  are  helping  Seattle  to  get 
back  its  old  industrial  stride. 

Everybody   Tired  of  Strikes 

Seattle's  new  labor  condition  also  is  at- 
tributed to  the  changed  temper  of  the  public. 
Many  months  ago  the  people  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  city  grew  weary  of  strikes  en- 
gineered by  agitators  who  had  their  own 
selfish  purposes  to  serve.  This  accounts,  in 
part,  for  the  general  support  accorded  the 
open-shop  movement  there.  Like  every  other 
American  city,  Seattle  still  has  its  industrial 
squabbles,  but  they  are  small  affairs  and  are 
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THE  HARBOR  OF  SEATTLE  AND  A  PORTION  OF  THE  BUSINESS  SECTION 

(In  this  photograph  are  shown  some  of  Seattle's  docks  and  warehouses,  whose  operators  have  decided  to  install  the 
shop  committee  plan  as  a  means  of  promoting  harmonious  relations  with  their  employers) 


without  effect.     So  far  they  all  have  failed, 
not  causing  a  ripple  of  disturbance. 

For  a  time  after  the  organization  of  the 
Associated  Industries  in  Seattle  last  autumn 
the  impression  prevailed  that  this  movement 
represented  an  effort  on  the  part  of  capital 
to  crush  organized  labor.  This  is  untrue,  but 
that  is  another  story.  The  important  fact 
is  that  capital  in  Seattle  in  years  past  has 
had  so  much  difficulty  of  various  kinds  with 
labor,  while  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
had  so  many  tilts  with  capital  that  each  side 
has  come  better  to  estimate  the  strength  of 
the  other.  For  much  the  same  reason  both 
capital  and  labor  in  Seattle  are  in  a  more 
conciliatory  mood  than  of  yore.  Because  of 
the  wide  variety  of  demands  made  upon  it 
by  labor,  capital  in  Seattle  also  has  a  new 
appreciation  of  some  of  the  causes  of  indus- 
trial unrest.  Capital  now  is  making  an  hon- 
est effort  to  meet  those  demands  by  labor 
which  are  within  reason. 

The  Labor  Unions  Have  "Cleaned  House** 

On  the  side  of  labor  in  Seattle  it  must  be 
said  that  the  workers  In  large  part  have 
purged  their  ranks  of  the  radical  element  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  that  city's  industrial 
turmoil.  In  some  cases  labor  has  been  spared 
that  trouble  by  the  State  and  federal  gov- 
ernments. Not  a  few  of  the  men,  among 
them  I.  W.  W.  and  communists,  who 
wormed   their  way   into   control   of    Seattle 


labor  unions,  have  now  been  convicted  under 
the  State  Syndicalism  Law  and  are  behind 
prison  bars.  Others  of  them  were  caught  in 
the  net  spread  over  this  and  other  sections 
by  the  United  States  authorities.  The  mem- 
bers of  still  another  group,  the  aliens  who 
did  so  much  to  foment  the  Seattle  general 
strike,  have  been  deported. 

With  this  outside  help,  Seattle  labor  has 
made  a  thorough  job  of  Its  house-cleaning. 
The  attitude  of  labor  In  Seattle  also  has  been 
influenced  a  great  deal  by  the  fact  that,  with 
the  radical  fraternity  out  of  the  way,  the 
conservative  leaders  there  have  been  able  to 
convince  the  rank  and  file  that  only  through 
increased  production  can  they  hope  for  a 
continuity  of  employment  and  such  financial 
returns  upon  their  work  as  will  permit  them 
to  earn  a  living  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide their  children  with  a  good  education.  It 
w^as  not  a  very  hard  task  to  show  labor  the 
wisdom  of  this  view.  In  the  past  the  city  has 
had  so  many  strikes  that  the  men  themselves, 
it  was  found,  were  looking  for  a  way  out  of 
their  troubles — the  chance  to  check  the  heavy 
drain  on  their  slender  purses. 

The  Open  Shop 

A  practical  result  of  the  new  condition  In 
Seattle  Is  that  thousands  of  union  men  and 
non-union  men  have  burled  their  differences 
and  are  working  side  by  side  In  peace  in  the 
city's    manufacturing    plants.      I     am    con- 
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vinced  from  recent  talks  with  both  em- 
ployers and  the  workers  there  that  the  labor 
situation  as  a  whole  is  constantly  improving. 
In  a  number  of  large  industries  where  only 
union  men  are  employed  no  hint  of  trouble 
between  the  men  and  their  employers  is 
being  found.  Labor,  in  these  cases,  is  show- 
ing not  only  a  desire  to  keep  at  work,  but 
is  cooperating  toward  the  common  goal — In- 
creased production.  It  is  because  of  this  that 
capital  has  become  more  lenient  toward  la- 
bor, which  is  now  rapidly  regaining  much  of 
its  old-time  efficiency. 

Seattle*s  Industries 

Seattle's  industrial  army  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  about  40,000  men  and 
women.  The  city  has  approximately  1200 
manufacturing  plants.  These  are  highly  di- 
versified in  character  and  range  in  size  from 
a  handful  of  employees  to  several  thousand. 
The  largest  ones  are  found  in  the  lumber 
industry,  where  some  of  the  bigger  concerns 
employ  hundreds  of  men  In  logging  camps, 
mills,  and  in  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  timber  products.  The  value  of  these 
products  totals  about  $90,000,000  a  year. 
This  also  is  true  of  the  city's  great  fishing 
industry,  Seattle  being  the  market  place  for 
the  fishing  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  the  continental 
shelf  off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  which  is  the 
most  extensive  fishing  area  in  the  world. 
During  the  last  few  years  this  product  has 
had  a  value  of  about  $70,000,000  annually. 
Allied  industries  manufacture  logging  and 
sawmill  equipment,  and  still  others  fishing 
and  canning  supplies. 

Of  prime  Importance  are  the  manufac- 
turing plants  there,  which  are  related  to  the 
huge  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  Industry 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Then  there  are 
the  meat-packing  and  milling  lines.  Seattle 
also  has  a  steel  industry  which  promises  to 
expand  rapidly.  This  includes  one  large 
plant,  which  is  making  steel  from  scrap  iron, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  concerns.  The 
manufacture  of  clothing,  shoes,  furniture, 
condensed  milk,  jewelry,  confections  and 
soft  drinks  also  plays  a  leading  part  in  the 
plans  for  Seattle's  progressive  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  indus- 
trial conditions  in  Seattle  are  typical  of  those 
in  the  average  American  city.  In  a  general 
way  its  problems  are  much  the  same  as  those 
faced  by  manufacturers  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country. 


A  New  Labor  Policy 

While  the  Associated  Industries  played 
the  role  of  a  pioneer  in  giving  Seattle  in- 
dustrial stability  it  has  remained  for  a  num- 
ber of  individual  employers  and  the  labor 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Seattle  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  produce  a  labor  policy  that 
seems  destined  to  bring  together  as  never 
before  all  of  the  different  important  ele- 
ments in  the  community. 

Samuel  H.  Hedges,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  one  of  the  city's 
leaders  in  the  present  movement  for  har- 
monious relations  between  capital  and  labor. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  Seattle's  largest 
engineering  and  contracting  firms  and  him- 
self is  one  of  the  big  employers  of  labor. 
The  Labor  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  was  formed  a  year  ago  last  May, 
and  selected  as  its  chairman  Clyde  M.  Had- 
ley,  scion  of  one  of  the  city's  pioneer  fam- 
ilies. Mr.  Hadley,  who  is  an  attorney,  for 
years  has  made  labor  relations  his  hobby, 
and  is  rated  an  authority  on  this  subject. 

One  feature  of  this  new  labor  policy  is 
the  declaration  that  the  public  wants  more 
than  the  open  shop;  It  demands  results  or 
increased  productivity.  Taking  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  a  recent  report  prepared  by  the  La- 
bor Relations  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Chamber  one 
comes  upon  this: 

Mr.  Seattle  Employer:  We  want  increased 
production!  You  know  yourself  as  a  consumer 
of  the  other  men's  products  how  the  ability  to 
pay  is  well-nigh  strained  to  the  cracking  point., 
You  also  know  what  it  would  mean  for  you  to 
increase  your  output  without  added  facilities  and 
at  less  cost  per   unit.     It  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Seattle  Employee:  We  want  increased  pro- 
ductivity! You,  too,  as  a  consumer  of  products 
pay  for  the  other  fellow's  slackism,  which  the 
employer  just  passes  on  to  the  public  in  the  guise 
of  higher  prices.  If  he  did  not,  the  employer  in 
most  cases  would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  A 
substantial  increase  of  your  earnings  would  re- 
duce your  cost  of  living.  Forced  increase  of 
wages  for  the  same  and  often  less  work  does 
not  reduce  your  cost  of  living.  This  has  been 
demonstrated. 

Mr.  Seattle  Citizen:  Whatever  your  calling,  this 
concerns  you  most  of  all.  You  may  be  an  em- 
ployer or  an  employee  and  thus  already  inter- 
ested, but  in  any  event  you  are  a  consumer  of 
commodities  and  mightily  disturbed  about  their 
cost.  If  the  profiteer  and  slacker  have  forgotten 
that  the  chief  aim  of  industry  is  to  serve  the 
community  it  is  largely  the  community's  fault. 

At  another  point  appears  the  following: 

Proper  industrial  relations  result  only  from 
concurrent  effort  on  the  part  of  employer,  em- 
ployee   and   community;    and   in    this   it   is   essen- 
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tial  to  see  each  the  other's  viewpoint  and  deal 
with  entire  candor  and  honesty.  ...  If  better 
industrial  relations  are  to  be  brought  about  all 
three  parties  to  industry  must  needs  approach 
the  subject  with  open  and  unprejudiced  mind. 
Solution  of  the  industrial  problem  lies  entirely 
in  a  sincere  desire  by  employer  and  employee, 
and  the  public  alike  to  get  together  by  all  feasi- 
ble means,  study  each  other's  needs,  viewpoints 
and  work  out  and  adopt  mutually  constructive 
methods.  For  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  the 
public  it  is  essential  for  the  employer  to  know 
the  detailed  costs  of  his  business;  and  if  his 
management  is  to  be  successful  he  must  realize 
that  his  employees  should  also  know  the  costs  of 
carrying  on  the  business  so  they  may  not  falsely 
rate  him  as  a  profiteer.  So  it  is  that  successful 
management    requires    careful    cost    accounting. 

This  new  enlightened  labor  policy  in  Se- 
attle endorses  scientific  management  by 
functional  foremen,  employment  manage- 
ment by  specially  trained  executives,  the 
shop  committee  system  of  employee  represen- 
tation, and  wage  technique,  with  a  caution 
that  any  system  must  be  adapted  to  suit  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
This  program  is  a  far  cry  from  the  condi- 
tions which  led  to  the  Seattle  general  strike 
in  February,  1919.  It  shows  conclusively 
that  Seattle  is  thinking  and  working  intelli- 
gently in  aji  effort  to  meet  the  industrial 
problem  in  a  constructive  way — a  way,  in- 
cidentally, which  now  is  working  out  sat- 
isfactorily in  many  big  plants  throughout 
the  East  and  Middle  West,  and  which  in 
at  least  several  cases  has  given  Seattle  some- 
thing distinctly  new  and  encouraging  in  the 
attempt  being  made  to  bring  about  better 
relations  between  employers  and  their  men. 

Lumber  and  Shipping  Interests 

Among  the  cases  in  point  are  the  Bloedel- 
Donovan  Lumber  Mills,  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  timber  products  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company. 
The  latter,  the  biggest  shipping  interest  on 
the  Coast,  operates  a  large  fleet  of  ships  in 
the  coast  and  intercoastal  service  and  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Alaskan  and  Oriental 
points.  Both  of  these  companies  some  time 
ago  adopted  the  shop  committee  plan  of  em- 
ployee representation.  Before  they  began 
operating  on  this  new  system  their  labor 
troubles  were  legion ;  now  they  have  none 
at  all;  both  the  employers  and  the  men  are 
satisfied.  Substantial  results  are  being  ob- 
tained. By  this,  I  mean  increased  efficiency 
and  increased  production. 

The  Shop  Committee  on  the  Waterfront 
The  shop  committee  plan  also  is  to  have  a 


CLYDE   M.    HADLEY 


SAMUEL    H.    HEDGES 


(Mr.  Hadley  is  chairman  of  the  Labor  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  an 
attorney  who  for  some  years  has  made  a  special  study 
of  industrial  relations.  Mr.  Hedges  is  president  of  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  commercial  organiza- 
tion which  has  taken  the  lead  in  creating  an  enlightened 
and  constructive  labor  party.  He  is  an  engineer,  head 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dredging  Company,  and 
a  large  employer  of  labor) 


test  with  about  fifty  firms  engaged  in  busi- 
ness on  Seattle's  waterfront.  These  con- 
cerns employ  about  two  thousand  men,  who 
find  work  with  the  city's  sixty-five  steam- 
ship linea  and  in  the  terminals.  That  the 
waterfront  employers  have  confidence  in  the 
new  labor  policy  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  Seattle's  shipping  is  a  corner-stone 
in  its  business  structure.  Seattle  waterfront 
terminals  now  handle  about  5,000,000  tons 
of  foreign  and  domestic  cargo  a  year,  hav- 
ing a  total  value  of  approximately  $800,- 
000,000.  Of  this  amount  about  $600,000,- 
000  is  in  foreign  trade. 

Seattle  has  had  much  the  same  trouble 
with  waterfront  labor  as  have  the  larger  sea- 
ports on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  the  past  its 
strikes  have  been  many  and  have  occurred  at 
frequent  intervals.  In  the  new  order  of 
things  to  be  tried  there  the  waterfront  em- 
ployers and  also  a  number  of  milling  con- 
cerns, who  are  natural  rivals  in  business,  to- 
day are  found  working  hand  in  hand  and 
pulling  together  for  industrial  harmony.  The 
employers  on  the  Seattle  docks  and  in  the 
terminals  maintain  their  own  employment 
bureau.  Through  this  the  men's  shop  com- 
mittee is  elected.  The  committee  represent- 
ing the  employers  is  appointed  from  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  firms,  the  firms  standing  for 
the  new  policy. 
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Many  well-informed  employers  believe 
that  within  a  comparatively  short  time  a 
large  number  of  other  Seattle  industrial 
plants  will  have  installed  some  form  of  em- 
ployee representation. 

What  Makes  the  Shop  Committee 
Successful? 

Seattle  companies  have  found  the  essen- 
tials for  success  of  the  shop  committee  sys- 
tem to  be  these: 

( 1 )  That  the  employees  themselves  must 
understand  it  and  favor  its  installation. 
While  such  desire  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
management,  yet  an  attempt  on  Its  part  to 
install  a  system  arbitrarily  spells  failure. 
Employees  are  naturally  suspicious  of  in- 
novations forced  upon  them. 

(2)  That  the  management  be  genuine  In 
Its  desire  to  establish  better  relations,  be 
willing  to  trust  much  to  the  fairness  of  the 
employees,  be  willing  to  abide  by  decisions 
as  arrived  at,  and  never  under  any  circum- 
stances connive  at  some  hidden  or  secret  ad- 
vantage. 

(3)  That  the  organization  be  such  as  to 
permit  and  encourage  free  and  candid  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  employees  and  man- 
agement and  to  provide  for  prompt  decisions 
upon  all  matters  discussed. 

These  fundamentals.  In  fact,  are  regarded 
as  of  such  Importance  that  they  have  been 
included  in  this  form  in  the  report  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  Seattle,  as  elsewhere,  the  shop  com- 
mittee plan  of  employee  representation  is 
not  being  used  as  a  weapon  to  strike  at 
unionism.  Thus  far  Seattle  has  not  made 
that  mistake.  In  Industrial  plants  where 
the  shop  committee  system  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  camouflage  or  a  sort  of  smoke 
screen  for  a  warfare  on  organized  labor  the 
system  invariably  has  failed. 


What  the  Bloedel-Donovan  Mills  and  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  really  have,  and 
what  other  industries  in  Seattle  are  coming 
to,  is  industrial  democracy  and  the  true  com- 
mittee form  of  representation.  This  is  one 
in  which  a  committee  elected  by  the  em- 
ployees meets  jointly  with  a  group  represen- 
tative of  the  management,  the  authority  of 
the  two  being  usually  equal.  This  kind  of 
industrial  democracy  is  a  form  of  govern- 
ment and  management,  and  not  an  '*ism." 

Sincerity  Wins 

In  its  attitude  toward  employee  represen- 
tation in  Industry  Seattle  labor  will  be  In- 
clined to  judge  separately  each  plan  in  which 
the  system  is  Installed.  If  the  labor  leaders 
find  out  that  the  management  through  this 
means  plans  a  fight  on  unionism  they  will 
fight  back.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  facts 
show  the  employer  to  be  sincere  in  his  ef- 
forts to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  men  and 
establish  contact  with  them  through  this 
system  of  employee  representation  union  la- 
bol*  will  undoubtedly  give  that  plant  its  co- 
operation and  support.  It  is  turning  out  this 
way  in  the  Bloedel-Donovan  Lumber  Mills 
and  also  with  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany. Both  of  these  companies  have  union 
and  non-union  men  on  their  shop  commit- 
tees and  throughout  their  plants.  They  are 
getting  along  harmoniously  in  their  work. 
The  union  men  are  as  enthusiastic  about  the 
shop  committee  system  as  the  non-union  men 
because  no  favoritism  Is  shown  as  between 
the  two. 

While  Seattle  as  yet  has  not  achieved  the 
Ideal,  it  has  emerged  from  the  transition  pe- 
riod and  is  confident  that  its  new  policy  will 
result  in  a  lasting  peace  in  its  Industrial 
life.  At  any  rate  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  labor  situation  there  is  as  satisfactory 
and  as  bright  with  promise  as  that  in  any 
American  city. 


WHY  FORESTRY  PAYS 

(The  land  in  the  foreground  is  privately  owned,  while  that  beginning  at  the  line  of  timber  is  in  a  National  Forest. 
The  same  lumber  company  cut  over  both  forests.  On  the  private  land  there  was  no  restriction.  The  timber  on  the 
National  Forest  was  cut  under  the  regulations,  and  will  produce  uninterruptedly,  while  the  private  land  is  now  an 
abandoned  waste) 


THE  LUMBER  FAMINE 

BY  PAUL  V.  COLLINS 


WOMEN  in  tears  are  appealing  to  au- 
thorities of  a  Midwestern  city  for 
homes.  So  reports  a  local  paper.  The 
women  urge  that  relief  of  the  house  famine 
must  come  before  the  arrival  of  winter,  with 
its  possibilities  of  thirty  degrees  below  zero. 
They  represent  well-to-do  families,  able  and 
willing  to  pay  reasonable  rents,  but  unable 
to  find  homes  at  any  price.  In  the  absence 
of  apartments  or  houses,  there  is  rising  a  tar- 
paper-shack  suburb,  while  the  houses  that 
do  exist  in  the  city  are  overcrowded  to  such 
an   extent  that  sanitation   is   in   danger. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  that  city  was  the 
center  of  the  greatest  lumber  production  in 
America;  to-day  it  has  scarcely  a  small  saw- 
mill, for  the  ''big  woods"  that  fed  it  are 
gone,  and  the  stumpage  is  charred  and  cheer- 
less. 

"To  your  tents,  oh  Israel!"  may  yet  become 
the  slogan  of  America,  unless  Edison's 
"poured  houses'*  of  concrete,  or  the  Mexi- 
can's adobe,  or  the  gypsy's  open  life,  fill 
the  need. 

True,  a  Chicago  news  item  alleges  that 
there  has  been  such  an  exodus  from  that  city 


as  to  leave  7000  homes  vacant,  and  sug- 
gests that  a  similar  hegira  threatens  all 
cities.  But  the  census  of  1920  shows  that  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  our  "urban  popu- 
lation" exceeds  the  "rural  population."  (It 
must  be  understood  that  "rural  population" 
does  not  mean  farmers  alone,  but  includes 
those  in  towns  of  2500  or  less). 

There  is  an  undeniable  house  shortage, 
not  only  in  one  city  but  throughout  the  na- 
tion— throughout  the  world.  So  destructive 
were  the  bombs  of  battle  in  the  World  War 
that  not  merely  shots  were  fired  which  were 
"heard  round  the  world"  but  which  carried 
physical  destruction  to  the  uttermost  parts 
thereof.  We  who  had  palled  at  the  debris  of 
the  battlefront — where  whole  cities  were 
dead,  their  walls  stark  and  tenantless,  by 
reason  of  war's  devastation — return  to 
America  to  find,  not  shattered  walls  and 
roofless  homes,  but,  as  war's  legacy,  even  in 
America,  500,000  needed  but  unbuilt  homes 
(according  to  the  Bureau  of  Corporations) 
of  which  only  70,000  were  erected  in  the  year 
after  the  war.  This  shortage  would  house 
at  least  2  per  cent,  of  our  entire  population. 
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While  it  is  too  early  to  know  the  build- 
ing statistics  for  1920,  it  is  appalling  to  con- 
sider the  conditions  under  which  the  build- 
ers are  working — the  skyrocketing  of  both 
labor  and  wages  and  lumber  prices.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  as  many  homes  have  been 
built  this  year  as  last. 

Somehow  the  conditions  which  check  erec- 
tion affect  home-building  disproportionately, 
as  compared  with  business  and  industrial 
buildings.  Normally,  30  per  cent,  of  permits 
are  for  dwellings;  but  in  1919  the  proportion 
was  only  15  per  cent.  This  means  that  the 
stimulation  of  industries  in  the  cities  has  ex- 
ceeded the  immediate  willingness  to  put  capi- 
tal into  comfortable  living;  and  so  families 
are  crowded  together,  sanitation  suffers,  and 
rents  are  nightmares,  while  the  early  future 
holds  little  hope  of  relief. 

Exorbitant  Price   of  Lumber. 

There  appears  no  rhyme  nor  reason  for 
the  astounding  rise  in  lumber  prices.  Take 
North  Carolina  pine  for  example:  Flooring 
which  sold  in  1914,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
for  $25  and  in  New  York  City  for  $38,  sold 
last  February  in  Wilmington  for  $98.50 
and  in  New  York  for  $150.  Partition  and 
ceiling  showed  equal  jumps,  quadrupling  and 
sextupling  in  price. 

Southern  yellow  pine  boards  sold  in  1915 
for  $33,  and  in  1918,  in  spite  of  the  war,  for 


less  than  $40.     In  1920  it  suddenly  jumped      February  scale. 


to  $130  and  $140.  White  pine  sold  in  1900 
for  less  than  $50  and  in  1915  at  about  $100, 
and  leaped  in  1920  to  $260. 

In  Pittsburgh,  in  1913,  a  home  builder 
paid  $27  for  No.  1  common  dimension, 
which  in  1920  costs  him  $72.  Oak  flooring 
cost,  in  Pittsburgh,  $70  in  1913,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1920,  $290,  wnth  a  drop  to 
$282  by  October  1.  Quartered  oak  all  this 
year  has  been  **firm"  at  $352. 

The  above  price  quotations  for  last  Feb- 
ruary are  based  on  ofl^cial  data  of  the  Forest 
Service,  quoted  in  the  report  to  the  Senate. 
Certain  lumber  interests  object  to  the  citing 
of  those  prices  at  this  later  date  (October 
1),  claiming  that  they  are  now  unfair,  ^'for 
prices  have  returned  to  normal." 

The  Forest  Service  has  no  data  later 
than  February;  but  the  writer  finds  that 
Washington  contractors  report  compara- 
tively slight  changes. 

One  year  ago  last  May,  oak  flooring  sold 
in  Washington  at  $87,  while  on  October  1, 
1920,  it  cost  from  $160  to  $175.  Is  that 
returning  to   "normal  prices"? 

Of  course  Washington  prices  are  lower 
than  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Pitts- 
burgh, owing  to  greater  proximity  to  the 
forests.  The  New  York  Lumber  Trade 
Journal  (September  15)  quoted  North 
Carolina  lumber  at  prices  which  indicated 
a   10  per  cent,   drop  as  compared  with  the 


( 


A  LOG  CHUTE 

(Chutes  like  the  one  shown  above  are  used  to  move  logs  down  steep  slopes 
to  a  point  where  they  can  be  handled  with  horses  or  machinery.  The  timbers 
forming  the  chute  arc  kept  greased,  and  the  logs  come  down  under  their  own 
power.  The  land  to  the  left  in  the  picture  is  j)rivately  owned  and  has  been  cut 
under  destructive  methods  of  logging,  with  no  thought  for  the  future  stand) 


To  illustrate  the  wide- 
spread conditions:  A  house 
built  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in 
1915,  from  certain  architec- 
tural plans,  cost  $4240  (not 
including  plumbing,  heating, 
and  wiring),  and  in  October, 
1919,  that  house  could  have 
been  built  for  $7724;  but 
less  than  six  months  later  in 
February,  1920,  it  could  not 
be  built  from  the  identical 
plans  for  less  than  $11,820. 
The  lumber  and  millwork 
alone,  in  1920,  cost  more 
than  the  entire  house  had 
cost  in  1913.  The  lumber 
had  increased  304  per  cent, 
and  the  millwork  222  per 
cent. 

A  similar  instance  in 
Washington,  D.  C. :  A  house 
built  in  1913  cost  $4771,  and 
from  the  same  plans  in  1920 
it  cost  $11,465.      Ready-cut 
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A  LUMBER  MILL  AT  THE  EDGE  OF  A  FOREST 

(The  slopes  in  distance  are  timber  covered,  and  in  the  foreground  stumps  can  be  distinguished.    There  are  many  signs 

of  haste  and  carelessness) 


houses,  which  were  quoted  at  $883  In  1913, 
cost  $3272  in  1920;  and  another  company 
quoted  one  in  1913  at  $1995,  and  the  same 
in  1920  at  $5606. 

Effect  on  Development. 

While  these  increases  in  cost  of  home- 
building  are  annoying,  to  express  it  gently, 
and  tend  to  personal  discomfort  of  the  fam- 
ilies in  their  overcrowded  rooms  or  tar-paper 
shacks,  the  effect  does  not  end  there  by  any 
means. 

The  farmer  is  the  greatest  user  of  lumber, 
as  he  requires  for  building  and  repairs  an 
average  of  2000  square  feet  a  year,  per  farm, 
while  city  residents  average  less  than  300 
feet.  Forty-six  per  cent,  of  all  wood  used 
in  the  nation  is  required  on  its  farms.  With 
the  cost  of  lumber  so  exorbitantly  enhanced, 
and  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  so  in- 
creased, the  farmer's  business  is  crippled  far 
more  seriously  than  any  embarrassment  of 
the  city  home-seeker.  In  addition,  he  re- 
quires wood  for  containers  to  market  his 
farm  products.  Every  implement  and  tool 
requires  hardwood  lumber  in  its  structure 
and  handles.  Without  a  supply  of  lumber, 
the  farmer  can  neither  produce  nor  market 
his  crops,  nor  keep  his  many  buildings  in 
repair.  And  the  ultimate  consumer  pays  his 
lumber  bill  In  added  cost  of  the  food  he 
brings  to  market.  Even  the  wood  fuel  of 
the  farm  Is  an  Item  of  some  eighty  million 


cords,  which  go  directlv  from  the  woodlot  to 
the  farm  stoves. 

Ten  or  twenty  years  ago  the  Midwestern 
farmer  bought  his  sheathing  for  $15,  for 
which  he  must  now  pay  $75 ;  or,  if  he  wants 
a  better  grade  of  finish,  as  high  as  $150. 

The  result  Is  that  farm  building  for  1920, 
Is  reported  by  hundreds  of  county  agents  as 
having  fallen  to  half  of  Its  normal  average, 
and  even  repairs  have  dropped  a  third.  This 
tends  to  make  the  farm  not  only  less  pro- 
ductive but  less  attractive,  thereby  Increas- 
ing the  difficulty  of  holding  the  ambitious 
sons  and  daughters  in  the  lines  of  agricul- 
ture. 

The  General  Outlook. 

These  are  some  of  the  typical  details  of 
the  timber  famine,  w^hich  has  come  upon 
the  homes  and  farms  and  factories  of  the 
country;  but  the  real  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation can  not  be  grasped  from  details. 

Taking  the  situation  broadly,  we  find, 
according  to  a  report  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  recently  issued,  that  over  one-half 
original  forests  of  the  United  States  have 
been  culled,  cut-over  or  burned,  and  three- 
fifths  of  the  original  supply  of  timber  is  gone 
— without  being  replenished — while  we  are 
continuing  to  use  the  remaining  resources 
four  times  as  fast  as  our  forest  growth. 

There  remain  only  2215  billion  board 
feet,    which   is   suffering   a   net   decrease   of 
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States  the  supply  is  not  inex- 
haustible. Only  a  third  of 
the  original  privately  owned 
timber  of  Puget  Sound  re- 
mains. In  Gray's  Harbor 
County,  twenty  3^ears  ago, 
there  were  750,000  acres  of 
virgin  timber,  now  there  are 
355,000  acres  of  stumps;  and 
in  twenty-five  years  all  pri- 
vately owned  virgin  timber 
will  be  gone.  In  western 
Washington  the  supply  will 
last  only  forty^wo  years, 
even  at  the  rate  of  depletion 
of  the  last  decade — which  is 
Photo  by  Gittord&  Prentiss  ^urc  to  bc  augmented  by  in- 

SAWING  A  SPRUCE  LOG  INTO  LENGTHS  creasmg  demand.    In  eastern 

(A  week's  job,  perhaps,  for  the  average  man — but  easy  enough  for  the  skilful       Washington       the      end      will 

lumberjack)  come  in  twcnty-six  years,  if 

not  in  twenty.  California  is 
twenty  billion  cubic  feet  a  year.  While  even  likely  to  hold  out  for  twenty-eight  years,  at 
those  figures  would  indicate  that  all  will  not  the  present  rate  of  depletion ;  but,  with  the 
be  gone  for  a  hundred  years,  it  is  well  to  rest  of  the  country  stripped,  the  demand 
realize  that  in  practical  application  of  con-  upon  California  will  increase  immeasurably, 
ditions  we   are  not  dealing  with   a  century  In    all    these    States,    what    has   been    cut 

hence  but   rather  with   the   next  decade,    if      hitherto  has  been  the  most  accessible ;  here- 
not  with  to-day.  after  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  farther  back, 

By  1930  the  South,  from  which  we  are  now  with  added  cost  of  production.  More  than 
getting  most  of  the  supplies  for  the  territory  half  of  the  country's  timber  resources  are 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  will  produce  no  more  now  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
lumber  than  its  own  requirements.  While  We  are  using  annually  26  billion  cubic  feet, 
it  will  continue  to  export  certain  quantities  and  growing  only  six. 
of  high-priced  lumber,  all  exports  will  have  tt     i  r  t^ 

to  be  offset  by  imports  of  cheaper  varieties  ^^'^^   ^^"^^   ^'^    Important   Factor, 

from    other    parts    of     the    country.      New  The    aggregate   supply   of    the   country    is 

Hampshire,  for  illustration,  now  gets  lum-  not  the  final  answer  to  the  lumber  question, 
ber  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington to  build  summer  cot- 
tages in  New  England 
woods.  So  the  South  will 
depend  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  make  up  at  least  all  she 
expects  after  the  next  decade, 
and  in  fifteen  years  even  the 
South  will  be  importing 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  for 
her  own  use. 

In  West  Virginia,  one  of 
the  leading  hardwood-pro- 
ducing States,  the  length  of 
cut,  on  a  large  scale,  will  not 
exceed  five  years,  and  most 
of  the  mills  will  quit  within 

ten  years,   according  to  one  of         I'lioto  by  Giirord  &  Prentiss 

the     best-informed     lumber-  ^  ,  RiviNG  SPRUCE  CUTS 

.     .                 .  (Durmg  the  war  when  the  demand  for  airplane  timber  was  so  acute,  van- 
men  Or  that  region.  ous  measures  were  adopted   to   increase  the   supply.      Big  spruce   logs  too  far 
TT    on     '       «-Vi       "P       *^  r^         f-        from   the   railroad   to   be   easily   handled    were   split   by   power-jacks  and   other 
ILVen    m    tne    racinc  V^OaSt        methods  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  logger  suggested) 
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LOGGING  WITH  BIG  WHEELS  IN  GEORGIA 

(The  logs  are  swung  underneath  the  wheels  and  the  ends  are  allowed  to  drag.     This  method  is  extensively  used  in 
the  South  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  the  ground  is  level) 


for  the  Index  of  the  situation  Is  not  the  total 
quantity  but  Its  practical  availability.  There 
are  more  people  east  of  Indiana  than  there 
are  west,  but  61  per  cent,  of  the  lumber 
supply  Is  nearly  two  thousand  miles  west  of 
the  center  of  population.  It  Is  not  merely 
the  excessive  cost  of  freights,  but  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  cars  enough  for  prompt 
delivery  across  the  continent,  which  embar- 
rasses builders. 

With  so  large  a  portion  of  our  supplies 
In    a   limited   area,   weather   conditions    and 


labor  strikes  are  Important  factors  to  reckon 
with.  It  costs  from  200  to  250  per  cent, 
more  to  manufacture  lumber,  after  the  timber 
is  got,  than  it  did  in  1916;  and  as  there 
is  less  competition  due  to  low  stocks  and  car 
shortage  it  is  easier  to  spread  the  margin 
of  profits  and  to  take  unfair  advantage  of 
local  conditions  and  supply  and  demand. 

Half  of  the  timber  now  In  private  owner- 
ship is  held  by  250  men.  A  multimillion- 
aire, one  of  the  250  big  timber  owners, 
chuckled  as  he  remarked  to  the  writer,  a  few 


DESTRUCTIVE  LUMBERING  IN  LONGLEAF  PINE 

(The  only  trees  left  are  diseased,  broken,  or  infirm.  The  inflammable  debris  from  logging  forms  a  fire-trap;  and 
when  the  area  burns  over,  as  it  is  sure  to  do,  the  few  trees  remaining  will  be  killed  or  badly  damaged.  This  sort 
of  treatment  has  resulted  in  the  virtual  denudation  of  millions  of  areas  of  longleaf  pine  lands,  and  in  so  depleting 
the  supply  that  in  ten  years  the  South  will  produce  no  more  timber  than  it  will   need  for  its  own   use) 
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LUMBERING  MATURE  YELLOW  PINE  ON  THE  COCONINO  NATIONAL  FOREST.  ARIZONA 

(In  the  Southwest  there  are  vast  areas  of  this  pine,  which  typically  form  an  open  forest  for  lack  of  moisture  to 
support  a  dense  stand.  The  problem  of  the  forester  is  to  be  sure  of  reforestation.  Seed  is  produced  in  abundance 
only  once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  unless  there  are  also  unusually  favorable  weather  conditions  little  reproduction 
comes  through.  In  the  background  are  characteristic  little  clumps  of  half-grown  pine  which  managed  to  survive.  On 
an  average  twenty  years  must  be  allowed  for  general  reproduction  to  take  place) 


weeks  ago:  "During  the  war  we  were  not 
allowed  to  sell  our  timber  to  our  customers; 
now  we've  a  right  to  get  even  and  make  up 
our  losses — and  we're  doing  it." 

Yes,  they  have  strained  the  old  railroad 
maxim  of  charging  "all  the  traffic  will  bear," 
according  to  local  demands,  regardless  of 
actual  cost  of  supply.  Conditions  and  prices 
are  arbitrarily  controlled.  So  it  is  found 
that  eastern  consumers  are  charged  50  per 
cent,  more,  in  addition  to  the  freight,  than 
Oregon   customers   pay. 

Some  mills  retail  locally  at  wholesale 
prices,  or  even  less,  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating local  development.  For'  example,  red- 
wood level  siding  is  sold  in  California  at 
$43,  and  the  freight  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  is 
$8.50  per  thousand  feet ;  but  the  price  in 
Dayton  last  February  was  $130.00  and  in 
September  $120.00. 

In  the  report  of  the  Forest  Service, 
W.  B.  Greeley,  Forester,  says:  "While  the 
costs  of  manufacturing  lumber  at  least 
doubled,  as  compared  with  1916,  lumber 
prices  have  much  more  than  doubled,  and 
have  become  wholly  disproportionate  to  op- 
erating costs.  .  .  .  Prices,  indeed,  were 
so  excessive  in  the  snring  of  1920  that  buy- 
ing was  automatically  checked." 


All  of  this  indicates  that  the  profiteer  has 
"taken  to  the  woods,"  both  literally  and 
figuratively,  with  resulting  shortage  of 
homes  and  crippling  of  agriculture  and  of 
many  lines  of  manufacture,  such  as  furniture 
and  musical  instruments. 

What   to   Do   About  It, 

It  is  well  recognized  that  if  all  the  land 
which  is  better  adapted  for  forestry  than 
for  farming  were  kept  busy  reproducing  tim- 
ber, there  would  be  an  ample  supply  per- 
petually. But  it  is  useless  to  appeal  to  the 
far-flung  patriotism  of  owners  of  cut-over 
land,  to  induce  them  to  replant  forests  amid 
their  stumps,  since  the  harvest  therefrom 
can  not  be  reaped  in  less  than  100  years. 

If  our  forests  were  harvested  each  year,  ac- 
cording to  scientific  rules  of  forestry,  they 
would  yield  their  proper  amount  of  matured 
timber,  with  no  lessening  of  their  ability  for 
self-replenishment  through  natural  rcseed- 
ing,  from  the  remaining  trees.  But  when 
land  is  ravished  by  a  complete  cut-over,  the 
lumberer  is  simply  emulating  the  greedy  one 
who  refused  to  wait  for  the  daily  egg  of 
gold,  and  killed  the  goose  to  get  all  at  once. 

There  is  indeed  a  personal  liability  of 
the  land-owner  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
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country,  since  his  act  causes  lasting  injury  to 
the  nation,  in  destroying  the  potential  for- 
ests of  perpetuity.  The  time  has  come  for 
American  laws  similar  to  those  of  Europe, 
m.aking  it  a  penal  offense  to  cut  down  a 
forest  without  regard  to  conserving  its  ability 
to  reseed. 

In  response  to  Senator  Capper*s  resolu- 
tion, the  experts  of  the  Forest  Service 
submit  recommendations  of  how  to  meet  the 
crisis,  and  they  urge  that  laws  be  passed 
looking  to  cooperation  between  the  federal 
Government  and  the  States,  to  require  land- 
owners to  reforest  their  cut-over  land,  and  to 
comply  more  rigidly  with  rules  of  fire  pro- 
tection, for  all  of  which  there  should  be  both 
State  and  federal  aid. 

The  proposal  is  that  the  Government  shall 
appropriate  $1,000,000  a  year,  and  later 
double  that  (a  trifling  sum  in  comparison 
with  the  Interests  at  stake),  as  a  fund  with 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
cooperate  with  the  States — these  in  turn  to 
make  proportionally  equivalent  appropria- 
tions. All  the  work  would  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or  at  least  subject  to  his  approval. 

At  present,  only  a  fifth  of  the  timber  land 
belongs  to  the  Government,  and  It  Is  recom- 


mended that  the  public  should  own  half. 
To  that  end,  the  Government  should  con- 
tinue to  buy  forests  and  cut-over  land,  under 
the  Weeks  Act,  with  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000  a  year,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  also  be  authorized  to  ex- 
change national  forest  land  for  private  tim- 
ber land  within  or  adjoining  National  For- 
ests, with  a  view  to  consolidating  forests, 
under  Government  control,  and  especially 
to  protect  water-sheds  of  navigable  streams. 

Systematic  reforestation  of  denuded  lands, 
to  be  completed  within  twenty  years,  is  urged, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,000,000  a  year. 

A  survey  and  official  designation  of  all 
forest  resources,  costing  $3,000,000  annu- 
ally for  from  two  to  four  years,  is  recom- 
mended. -    -^   ^_ 

As  the  chief  reliance  must  lie  in  fire  pro- 
tection, the  federal  and  State  governments 
should  work  together  in  improving  fire  pa- 
trol and  police  regulations;  and  land  owners, 
whether  of  timber  or  cut-over,  should  be 
held  to  stricter  compliance  with  such  laws. 

All  timbered  or  cut-over  land,  In  State 
or  private  ownership,  which  is  not  now  re- 
quired for  other  uses  than  timber,  should  be 
classed  as  "forest  land"  and  placed  under 
direct  control  of  the  State  forest  organization. 


HOW  TIMBER  IS  CUT  ON  A  NATIONAL  FOREST 
(The  mature,  dead  and  diseased  trees  are  cut;  the  stumps  are  low  and  all  the  merchantable  material  is  used.     The 
brush  and  other  debris  are  piled  and  burned.     The  young  trees  that  are  left  will  grow  vigorously  and  form  a  new 
crop  in  a  few  years.     By  such  means  must  provision  bo  made  for  our  future  timber  needs.     The  scene  is  in  the 
Black  Hills  National  Forest,   South  Dakota) 


BANKS  AND  MILLS  OF  NEW 

ENGLAND 

BY  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS 


THE  embarrassment  of  six  banking  insti- 
tutions in  Boston  can  be  no  surprise  and 
cause  no  apprehension  to  one  who  has  been 
at  the  pains  to  find  the  underlying  conditions 
of  trade,  banking,  and  business  in  New  Eng- 
land for  a  year  past. 

In  one  of  the  lesser  but  active  cities  of 
any  region,  it  is  easier  to  see  things  as  they 
are  than  in  a  city  of  the  first  rank.  In  Bos- 
ton, for  three  weeks  in  February,  I  saw  that 
all  was  not  as  it  should  be  in  business  and 
banking;  but  it  was  not  until  July  that  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  what  was  taking 
place  in  a  city  of  from  20,000  to  25,000 
population. 

Beautiful  for  situation,  this  place  .is  the 
joy  of  all  who  see  its  prospect  of  lake  and 
of  mountain — a  view  as  view  without  a  su- 
perior so  far  as  my  wide  wandering  goes. 
They  are  fortunate  who  share  its  hospitality 
or  live  within  its  boundaries.  American  to 
the  core,  with  a  university  crowning  its  hill, 
the  city  possesses  touches  of  the  seemly  archi- 
tecture of  a  century  ago — thrifty,  prosperous, 
fair,  with  tree-clad  streets  and  houses  stand- 
ing separate,  almost  a  house  to  a  family,  and 
tenements  holding  two,  four  or  six  families 
infrequent.  I  cherish  its  memory,  though  for 
obvious  reasons  I  do  not  here  inscribe  its 
name. 

A   Small   City^s   War  Experience 

The  city  ran  in  the  past  six  years  through 
an  experience  common  to  many  places.  Its 
three  chief  industries,  a  woolen  mill,  a  wire- 
screen  factory,  and  one  of  chocolate  candies, 
had  enlarging  business  through  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  with  the  usual  doubt  as  to 
the  near  future  entailing  caution  and  a  gen- 
eral desire  to  provide  savings  for  any  con- 
tingency registered  in  savings-bank  accounts, 
growing  in  number  and  amount. 

Prosperous  from  the  increased  demand  of 
1916,  when  the  United  States  went  into  the 
war  in  1917  the  city  had  the  usual  stress  and 
strain  as  its  young  men  were  drawn  into  the 
army,  and  such  young  men — strong,  agile,  of 
the  fighting  spirit  for  a  century,  with  quotas 
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full  in  every  war  of  our  history.  A  share, 
as  large,  of  young  women  poured  into  active 
work  and  the  place  went  clean  "over  the 
top"  for  every  call,  fiscal  or  personal. 

Industrial  Speeding  Up 

The  first  shock  over,  the  great  stream  of 
war  expenditure  began  to  turn  faster  its 
every  wheel  of  industry.  The  w^oolen  mill 
ran  on  three  shifts,  its  looms  always  busy, 
its  roster  always  full.  The  Government's 
demands  pushed  the  wire-screen  factory  to 
its  largest  product.  The  modern  army  de- 
vours chocolate  sugar,  ten-fold  more  than 
any  school  girls  that  ever  lived,  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  candy  factory  flamed  by  night 
and  girls  equal  to  its  needs  were  not  to  be 
had.  Every  lesser  industry  in  wood  and  in 
stone,  leaped  forward.  Small  machine  works 
were  in  demand.  The  wage-fund  doubled 
and  trebled. 

Rising  Expenditures 

Through  1917,  the  uncertainties  of  war 
kept  local  expenditure  down.  By  1918,  the 
outlay  of  every  family  began  to  increase. 
Early  and  free  buying  in  1917  proved  to  be 
a  wise  economy,  with  prices  rising  every 
month.  Why  not  in  1918?  The  excess 
profit  tax  stimulated  advertising  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  city  found  all  past  adver- 
tising in  space  and  in  receipts  outdone.  The 
outlay  of  every  wage-earning  family  increased 
and  most  of  all  in  families  where  daughters 
were  drawing  a  weekly  pay  never  enjoyed 
before.  A  man  can  spend  on  clothing  and 
personal  needs  and  make  no  great  show.  Not 
so  with  women.  Prices  not  only  rose,  but 
the  standard  of  feminine  gear  rose.  Silk 
hosiery  took  the  place  of  lisle.  As  skirts 
grew  shorter  their  prices  grew  longer  and  the 
number  of  separate  frocks  grew  more  numer- 
ous. New  demands  came  into  vogue,  as 
those  old  enough  to  recollect  will  remember 
how  in  the  Civil  War  "art"  made  new  de- 
mands on  the  household  income  and  casual 
purchases  in  useless  bric-a-brac,  in  reproduc- 
tions,   grew.-     Miscellaneous,    very    miscel- 
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laneous,  periodicals  increased  in  their  sales. 
The  really  truly  popular  "novelists"  like 
Wright  and  Zane  Grey  stood  in  rows  in 
stores  and  circulating  library  shelves. 

The  Reaction  of  Last  Year 

As  sales  grew,  rising  prices  added  to 
profits  and  the  excess  profits  tax  fed  advertis- 
ing. Increasing  business  swept  on  this  flood- 
tide  through  1919.  Suddenly  in  the  end  of 
the  fall  season  of  last  year,  in  that  uncertain 
period  between  November  20th  and  Decem- 
ber 20th,  when  either  new  gilt  is  put  on  the 
ginger-bread  of  profits  or  cake  half-baked  is 
suddenly  damped  and  dented  in  the  very 
oven  by  a  flagging  fire,  there  was  an  omi- 
nous pause  in  public  demand.  The  holiday 
season  ended  in  disappointed  hopes  and  goods 
unsold  for  many,  if  not  for  all.  For  eighteen 
months  lavish  advertising  had  brought  lavish 
demands,  but  like  other  stimulants  taken  too 
long,  the  response  once  won  was  lacking  on 
another  dose.  Not  only  excess  profits,  but 
a  share  of  normal  profits  were  poured  out  in 
advertising  whose  note  grew  more  shrill,  its 
type  larger,  its  suggestion  of  reduced  prices 
more  frequent.  Even  this  failed  of  full  ef- 
fect. The  goods  remained  on  the  shelves. 
"Silk"  or  "near-silk"  hosiery  proved  strange- 
ly transitory  across  the  toes,  and  frocks  faded. 
The  place  was  "fed-up."  "Art,"  once  ap- 
pealing, stood  more  or  less  exposed  to  the 
passing  gaze,  but  brought  no  purchases.  In 
nearly  all  lines,  staple  and  transitory,  the 
carry-over  became  ominous. 

In  May  there  comes  in  the  season  of  the 
retail  year  the  time  when  stores  borrow  from 
banks  against  their  future  sales  in  the  fall. 
No  bank  will  loan  except  on  a  statement 
from  every  customer.  These  statements 
showed  that  the  leading  retailers,  in  fact, 
pretty  much  everybody,  were  long  on  inven- 
tory and  short  on  sales  and  profits.  The  banks 
were  slow  to  loan,  andur^ed  that  the  goods 
already  bought  must.be  worked  off  before 
new  paper  could  be  discounted.  Redoubled 
advertising  followed,  but  again  it  was  clear 
that  this  no  longer  had  any  effect.  Prices  be- 
gan to  be  cut.  But  orders  for  next  fall  still 
waited  on  bank  accommodation,  withheld  for 
sound  banking  reasons.. 

Closing  Factories 

Factories,  however,  cannot  go  on  without 
orders  in  prospect.  The  three  larger  indus- 
tries dropped  to  single  shifts,  reduced  output, 
and  then  closed  altogether.  This  cut  off  in 
a   town   of   about    4000   families   a  weekly 
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wage-fund  of  $70,000.  Lesser  and  subsidiary 
industries,  large  and  small,  shared  in  the 
stoppage.  Prices  were  cut  to  force  goods. 
Staples  like  "fruit  of  the  loom"  were  cut 
close  to  replacement  value.  In  various  goods, 
shoes  for  instance,  I  saw  some  prices  on  the 
1914  level.  Food  remained  high  and  cut 
into  the  expenditure  of  wageless  families. 
The  woolen  mill  had  bought  land,  sold  it 
on  easy  terms,  and  encouraged  its  hands  to 
buy  and  build.  As  men  found  themselves 
forced  to  go  elsewhere  for  work,  these 
houses,  already  built  or  building,  were  of- 
fered at  prices  which  stood  for  a  heavy  loss. 
Liberty  and  Victory  Bonds  began  to  be  sold. 
Their  fall  surprised  and  irritated  men  and 
women  who  began  to  realize  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  paid  two  and  threefold 
for  what  it  bought  in  goods,  permitting  cir- 
culation to  inflate  and  increase  prices,  had 
Insisted  on  people  selling  credit  from  patriotic 
grounds  at  rates  lower  than  any  other  com- 
modity, and  this  credit  had  been  lavishly 
used  in  purchases  which  raised  the  prices  of 
the  necessities  of  life. 

No  adequate  provision  had  been  made  by 
the  banks  to  care  at  cheap  rates  for  the  single 
Government  bond.  The  ordinary  small 
dwelling  contained  no  place  where  such  a 
valuable  could  be  kept  in  security.  Gov- 
ernment bonds  were  sold  at  the  discounts 
current  in  June  and  July,  and  the  proceeds 
clapped  into  the  savings-bank  account  which 
had  paid  low  interest,  but  which  those  who 
earn  wages  were  in  the  habit  of  using  and 
trusting.  In  this  city,  as  all  over  the  coun- 
try, a  priceless  opportunity  to  train  the  mul- 
titude in  direct  investment  was  lost.  Realty 
prices  had  their  shock ;  loans  on  mortgage 
grew  more  sparing.  This  meant  more  per- 
sons out  of  work. 

How  Inflation  Was  Promoted 

The  summer  passed  on  with  decreasing 
orders,  falling  prices  and  cancellations  of 
orders  already  made.  Since  loans  were  not 
easily  obtained,  current  deposits  began  to  be 
drawn  out,  and  floating  capital  encroached 
upon.  Distant  trust  companies  were  sought^ 
some  of  whom  loaned.  The  great  textile 
industries,  wool  and  cotton,  are  now  suflS- 
ciently  organized  so  that  they  act  together. 
The  banks  could  not  lend  because  goods  had 
not  been  sold.  The  unsold  goods  depressed 
prices,  made  the  factories  cautious  in  en- 
gagements for  raw  material  and  in  manu- 
facture. The  stoppage  of  factories  spread 
over  New  England.     The  resources  of  banks 
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and  trust  companies  were  drawn  upon ;  but 
increasingly  the  great  issues  of  bonds,  pur- 
chased as  investment  or  used  as  a  safe  and 
convenient  way  in  which  to  invest  working 
capital,  were  employed  as  a  basis  for  loans. 

These  loans  became  the  basis  of  the  issue 
of  more  circulation.  More  circulation  raised 
prices  at  the  very  time  when  lower  prices 
were  needed  to  move  goods. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  passed  in 
December,  1913,  when  at  least  one  man  who 
helped  draw  the  law  and  became  one  of  the 
first  managers  of  the  new  system  knew  that 
war  was  near  from  his  close  relations  to 
Berlin.  Yet  this  great  banking  measure 
made  no  distinction  between  credits  created 
by  mercantile  transactions  and  credits  cre- 
ated by  Government  bond  issues.  The 
credits  created  by  buying  and  selling  were 
certain  to  be  liquidated  as  each  transaction 
was  closed.  The  credits  created  by  the  new 
non-commercial  and  permanent  debt  of  the 
Government,  which  Issued  $25,000,000,000 
of  Its  securities,  did  not  have  to  be  liquidated. 
These  bonds  became  the  basis  of  new  cir- 
culation, Inflating  our  currency  and  creating 
illusory  "money"  at  the  very  time  when,  as 
I  have  shown,  in  this  single  small  but  thriv- 
ing city  demand  was  dropping,  bank  accom- 
modation was  halted,  prices  were  falling,  and 
the  overturn  of  trade  diminishing. 

Calls  on  deposits  in  banks,  and  particularly 
in  trust  companies,  were  under  these  condi- 
tions inevitable.  This  demand  found  weak 
spots  in  the  banking  center  of  New  England 
whose  smaller  centers  of  manufacture  had 
in  general  shared  in  the  changes  I  have 
described. 

Mistake   of   Tardiness   in   War  Preparation 

Fortunately  these  conditions  are  not  specu- 
lative. The  securities  involved  have  behind 
them  the  best  credit  in  the  world,  the  credit 
of  the  United  States.  But  credit,  however 
good,  cannot  make  up  for  errors  in  policy. 
In  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  war  drew  visibly 
near.  If  the  Federal  Administration  had 
begun  preparation  for  war  in  1915  and,  after 
the  Lusitania  was  sunk,  increased  its  army 
and  navy,  and  created  a  new  airplane  and 
submarine  service,  as  the  country  was  ready 
to  do,  the  arms  and  material  needed  would 
have  been  bought  at  prices  far  below  those 
of  1917  and  191 8>  and  without  facing  a  range 
of  prices  forced  up  by  the  delay  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prepare  for  an  exigency  clear  to 
everv^  sane  observer. 

Apparent  political  exigencies  in  the  Presi- 


dential campaign  led  both  political  parties 
to  avoid  declaring  that  war  was  near,  and  the 
United  States  must  arm.  As  it  did  not  arm 
in  advance.  It  had  to  arm  In  headlong  haste. 
The  chart  of  prices  shows  that  this  policy, 
first,  increased  the  cost  of  the  war;  second, 
made  necessar}^  the  enormous  issue  of  $25,- 
000,000,000;  third,  Inflated  currency; 
fourth,  led  to  extravagant  expenditure  by 
the  public  on  a  scale  at  least  as  large  as  that 
of  the  Government.  The  result  of  these  suc- 
cessive steps — first,  a  failure  to  prepare  for 
war;  second,  Government  expenditure  un- 
necessary but  for  that  blunder;  third,  an 
artificial  public  expenditure  has  brought  us 
to  an  autumn  of  falling  prices,  a  strain  on 
bank  deposits,  and  an  inflated  currency,  rais- 
ing prices  artificially. 

The  effect  on  the  center  of  our  textile 
Industry,  New  England,  is  apparent  in  the 
Boston  bank  closings.  These  have  been  at- 
tended by  no  "panic,"  but  the  quotations  of 
the  great  Industrial  shares  have  fallen. 

Deflation,  Here  and  Abroad 

Textiles  show  these  changes  first  because 
they  are  nearest  to  the  daily  demand  of  the 
many.  Other  Industries  will  go  through  the 
same  liquidation.  These  will  bring  falling 
prices.  These  falling  prices  will  reduce  the 
demands  for  loans  based  on  Government 
bonds.  As  these  diminish  our  circulation 
will  be  deflated  automatically.  Such  condi- 
tions call  not  for  alarm  but  for  prudence, 
caution,  and  economy  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, corporations,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
Government. 

In  the  last  half  of  September  the  London 
Ti?neSj  with  a  frankness  not  always  shown 
by  our  own  newspapers,  pointed  out  a  pre- 
cisely similar  situation  In  Great  Britain. 
During  the  war  the  English  Government 
added  $1,500,000,000  to  British  currency. 
Prices  rose  under  the  same  double  pressure 
as  In  this  country.  The  government  bought 
heavily  of  goods  and  at  the  same  time  In- 
flated Its  currency.  In  1919,  as  trade  with 
other  countries  was  resumed,  great  pur- 
chases were  made  by  the  continental  coun- 
tries in  their  depreciated  currencies.  When 
they  came  to  sell  these  goods  these  local  cur- 
rencies had  fallen  still  more.  A  year  ago 
36.62^/4  francs  would  buy  £1  of  goods.  Last 
September  It  required  51.82^2  francs  to  buy 
£1  of  goods.  Itah'an  currency  fell  in  the 
same  time  one-half  In  value.  German  cur- 
rency fell  still  more.  The  mark,  once  25 
cents,  is  now  worth  less  than  2  cents.     Silver 
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fluctuations  affected  India,  and  a  colossal 
stringency  was  only  prevented  by  govern- 
ment interference. 

The  countries  with  these  depreciated  cur- 
rencies could  no  longer  buy  either  raw  ma- 
terials or  manufactured  articles.  Great 
stocks  of  unsold  goods  accumulated  in  Eng- 
land. The  textile  industries  in  England  be- 
gan to  shut  down.  A  check  came  to  the 
automobile  output.  Rubber  fell  because 
stocks  increased  and  the  reports  of  planta- 
tions in  Assam,  Ceylon,  and  Malaysia 
showed  that  they  could  turn  out  rubber  at 
12  cents  a  pound,  delivered  at  port.  Aus- 
tralia has  two  years'  supply  of  wool  grown 
under  a  government  guaranty.  "The  Eng- 
lish banks  in  London,"  says  the  London 
Times,  "have  lent  so  much  money  that  they 
cannot  lend  any  more  without  increasing  the 
strain,  already  excessive,  on  their  cash  re- 
sources." This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  precisely 
what  took  place  in  the  small  New  England 
city  whose  situation  I  have  described. 

The  pressure  on  prices  has  been  increased 
not  only  by  a  fall  in  staple  products,  but 
ocean  freights  have  fallen  one-half  on  the 
Atlantic  and  on  the  Suez  Canal  routes  east- 
ward. English  coal  has  risen,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  wages  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  decrease  of  production  per  man. 
With  Atlantic  freights  cut,  deliveries  of 
American  coal  in  some  cases  are  being  made 
at  Mediterranean  ports  lower  than  English 
coal.  High-priced  goods  are  being  ware- 
housed in  England  to  avoid  sales ;  but  in 
England,  as  in  some  quarters  here,  the  banks 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  loans,  and 
sales  on  a  falling  market  are  inevitable. 

Our   Currency   Situation   Better 

In  spite  of  inflation  in  our  own  currency, 
the  dollar  is  nearer  a  gold  standard  than  the 
pound.  We  occupy  the  same  advantageous 
position  as  England  did  with  a  sound  cur- 
rency between  1865  and  1880,  when  the 
currencies  of  Europe  were  thrown  into  confu- 
sion and  heavily  depreciated  by  the  Austro- 
Prussian  war  (1866),  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  (1870-1871),  the  Vienna  "Krach" 
(1873),  the  Russo-Turkish  war  (1876- 
1878),  while  our  currency  was  depreciated 
until  1877  to  1879.  To-day  our  currency  is 
close  to  gold,  while  England  shares  the  de- 
preciated currency  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
English  wealth  has  never  increased  more, 
relatively,  than  betw^een  1865  and  1880, 
when  it  had  advantage  of  a  sound  currency 
which  it  has  now  lost  and  which  we  retain. 


We  resumed  gold  payments  in  1879,  when 
the  product  of  gold  and  silver  was  increas- 
ing. The  product  of  gold  and  silver  is  now 
decreasing.  In  1912  the  world's  yearly  out- 
put of  gold  was  $479,500,000;  last  year  it 
was  $360,000,000,  and  is  lower  this  year. 
The  per  capita  gold  in  circulation  doubled 
from  1893  to  1918,  but  it  has  been  stationary 
for  two  years,  and  promises  to  remain  so  for 
some  time. 

The  European  countries  with  depreciated 
currencies  from  the  Ural  to  the  Channel  are 
therefore  warned  by  the  Swedish  financial 
expert.  Professor  Gustav  Cassel,  of  Stock- 
holm University,  that  they  cannot  restore 
their  currencies  to  a  gold  standard  as  we  did 
in  1879.  They  must  accept  the  depreciation, 
stand  the  shock  of  values,  and  wipe  off  the 
loss.  The  League  of  Nations  called  in  Pro- 
fessor Cassel  to  advise  the  Financial  Confer- 
ence which  met  at  Brussels  September  24, 
and  his  opinion  has  forced  all  these  curren- 
cies to  a  lower  level.  Nor  was  England's 
currency  exempt  from  fall. 

Conditions  Generally  Sound 

Such  liquidation  as  is  threatened  for  a 
small  group  of  banks  in  Boston  is  part,  and 
a  small  part,  of  a  world  movement.  The 
United  States  Treasurv  gained  in  gold 
$1,000,000,000  from  December,  1913,  to 
June,  1920,  while  in  this  period  all  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  gained  only  $375,000,000. 
This  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  security  of  our 
currency.  A  small  decrease  in  prices  will 
reach  gold  values  here ;  a  large  fall  in  prices 
will  be  needed  abroad.  Our  exports  steadily 
increase  and  promise  to  be  $500,000,000 
greater  for  1920  than  for  1919.  In  the  cur- 
rent year  commercial  loans  have  risen  $3,- 
000,000,000.  The  impending  fall  in  prices 
will  strain  the  credits  and  currencies  of  other 
lands.  In  this  country  it  will  have  its  effect, 
but,  as  prices  fall,  our  domestic  consumption 
and  our  exports  will  increase.  Past  profits 
will  doubtless  be  absorbed  in  maintaining 
credits  and  carrying  goods,  but  our  total 
taxation,  heavy  as  it  may  be,  is  to-day  lighter 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  war, 
our  currency  sounder,  our  national  debt  in- 
curred smaller  in  amount  per  capita,  and  our 
gold  supply  greater.  While  at  one  point  and 
another  anxiety  may  come,  the  general  struc- 
ture of  our  credit,  our  banking,  our  produc- 
tion, and  our  corporations,  our  distribution 
and  our  exports  is  firmly  based,  though 
some  liquidation  must  come.  It  Is  no  time  to 
take  unnecessary  risks. 
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THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  PRICE 

COLLAPSE 

BY  J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK 

IN  fhe  Review  of  Reviews  for  last  July 
I  wrote  of  an  impending  collapse  of  the 
hugely  inflated  structure  of  prices,  then  be- 
ginning to  show  signs  of  deflation.  Many 
were  stoutly  denying  the  possibility  of  col- 
lapse and  business  in  general  was  uncon- 
vinced. Some  lines  were  actually  preparing 
to  increase  prices. 

Now  the  collapse  is  here  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  few  have  any  doubts  as  to  the 
permanence  of  most  of  the  lower  levels. 
There  is  indication  that  even  lower  levels 
will  be  reached.  The  situation  is  all  too 
real  and  vivid,  and  the  utmost  ingenuity  is 
demanded  to  prevent  the  price  collapse  from 
bringing  a  dangerous  proportion  of  loss  in 
its  wake.  When  the  drop  was  at  last  seen 
to  be  inevitable  it  was  then  hoped  by  many 
that  the  painful  operation  could  be  made 
gradual — that  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  re- 
tailers could  be  liquidated  by  means  of  a 
successive  series  of  price  reductions  or  in  fact 
none  at  all  until  new  goods,  bought  at  new 
wholesale  levels,  were  on  the  shelves. 

But  that  was  reckoning  without  the  pub- 
lic, which  had  exercised  its  strike  privilege 
— or  boycott — with  such  good  effect  in 
starting  the  deflation  process.  This  public, 
knowing  of  declines  in  wholesale  prices, 
looked  for  a  wholesome  reflection  In  retail 
prices.     Finding  none,  it  continued  to  strike. 

Then  came  one  of  the  most  effective  eco- 
nomic denouements  ever  known — the  an- 
nouncement by  Henry  Ford  of  a  return  to 
pre-war  prices  on  his  automobiles,  with  a 
preachment  on  the  duty  of  putting  business 
on  a  pre-war  footing  as  soon  as  possible 
through  a  general  reduction  in  prices.  The 
result  was  a  price  stampede,  not  so  much  In 
the  automobile  business  as  in  general  lines  of 
merchandise.  Within  two  days  after  the 
Ford  announcement  eighteen  articles  had 
dropped  In  price,  and  twenty  days  later  over 
two  hundred  Items  of  merchandise  had 
markedly  receded.  Practically  all  merchan- 
dise, of  every  description,  started  on  a  down- 
ward career.  It  was  not  a  mere  puncture; 
it  was  a  blowout! 
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Mr.  Ford  Is  generally  credited  by  busi- 
ness men  and  the  public  with  having  swung 
an  effective  axe  upon  the  tottering  war-time 
structure  of  high  levels  of  value,  purely  by 
the  power  of  example.  Automobile  manu- 
facturers great  and  small  met  In  troubled  ses- 
sion and  could  not  agree  to  follow  Mr.  Ford, 
leaving  the  matter  to  individual  decision.  By 
October  10  a  total  of  twenty-six  manufac- 
turers (Including  Ford)  had  announced 
price  reductions,  averaging  from  17  to  20 
per  cent.  These  manufacturers  represent 
about  three-fourths  the  total  production. 

The  general  extent  of  price  reductions  in 
all  lines  of  merchandise,  from  a  head  of  cab- 
bage to  a  carload  of  lumber,  has  been  more 
or  less  spectacular.  Woolen-goods  manufac- 
turers cut  15  to  20  per  cent.  Silk  is  now  65 
per  cent,  below  the  high  peak  of  last  winter. 
Hides  are  down  to  pre-war  prices.  Rubber 
is  down  to  27  cents  (lower  than  at  any  time 
in  its  history),  as  compared  with  52  and  53 
cents  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Flour 
has  come  down  $1  a  barrel,  wheat  25^^  cents 
a  bushel,  and  corn  43  cents  a  bushel.  Pork 
has  taken  a  drop  from  $43.50  to  $31.50  a 
hundred  pounds.  Cotton-seed  oil  dropped 
from    22^/^    cents    to    12^/i    cents    a    pound. 
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Leather  is  down  from  60  cents  to  56 ;  cotton 
from  33.6  down  to  24.5.  In  three  great 
basic  staples,  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton, 
:$4,000,000,000  in  value  has  evaporated  in 
little  more  than  a  month., 

The  articles  more  commonly  in  the  pub- 
lic's budget  have  gone  down  at  wholesale 
with  no  small  slide.  Sugar  has  now  fallen 
to  11  cents  (from  22)  and  has  produced  a 
most  anomalous  situation  among  the  refiners 
and  others  whose  contracts  and  commitments 
were  large.  Coffee  has  dropped  from  15^4 
cents  to  7^4  cents — a  decline  of  over  50  per 
cent.  Tea  has  come  down  from  22  cents  to 
15  cents.  Lard  is  off  8  cents  a  pound.  Cloth- 
ing has  been  coming  down  with  almost  no 
bottom  in  sight,  further  reductions  being 
promised.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
whereas  the  average  war-time  rise  in  price 
of  other  articles  was  100  per  cent.,  clothing 
went  up  177  per  cent. 

The  index  figures  collected  b}^  Dun  and 
Bradstreet  tell  the  tale  statistically  in  mass. 
The  Bradstreet  index  for  prices  of  thirty-one 
articles  a  year  ago  was  $4.90,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 9  of  this  year  it  was  $4.24,  a  reduction  of 
13.4  per  cent.  The  Dun  figures  indicate 
eighty-two  price  recessions  and  fifteen  ad- 
vances. Of  the  seventy-six  commodities 
listed  by  Bradstreet's,  ten  advanced,  thirty- 
six  declined,  and  thirty  remained  unchanged. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  on  September  19  indicated 
that  potatoes  had  declined  44  per  cent,  in 
thirty  days.  Declines  in  food  prices  were  re- 
ported general  in  fifty-one  cities. 

The  farmers  have  been  rather  severely  hit 
in  a  number  of  articles.  The  humble  cab- 
bage, which  made  small  fortunes  for  many 
Long  Island  growers  during  the  war  when 
it  reached  $80  a  ton  (and  once  touched  $120 
a  ton),  has  now  dropped  back  to  $20;  and 
some  farmers  at  one  time  had  to  sell  at  $4. 

Cotton  goods,  which  have  been  exceed- 
ingly high,  took  a  tum.ble  late  in  September. 
A  large  maker  of  cotton  cloth  announced  a 
cut  of  one-third,  and  a  leading  shirt  and  col- 
lar manufacturer  announced  a  10  to  30  per 
cent,  reduction. 

The  two  big  Chicago  mail-order  houses 
added  to  the  list,  of  large  factors  reducing 
prices  by  announcing  on  September  23  cuts 
of  10  to  25  per  cent,  from  the  prices  printed 
in  their  latest  catalogues. 

Woolen  mills  reduced  prices  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  take  $10.50  off  the  cost  of  an  aver- 
age suit  of  clothes.  Suits  that  sold  at  $50 
are  now  $30. 
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THE    WAR-TIME    PRICE    STRUCTURE    AND    HOW    IT    IS 

COLLAPSING 

(Based  on    Bradstreet's  Index   of  76   articles) 


Lumber  has  been  reduced  28  per  cent.^ 
and  other  building  materials  also  fell.  A 
noticeable  stimulation  to  building  plans  has 
resulted. 

As  for  coal,  an  actual  rise  has  occurred  irt 
hard  coal,  resulting  in  a  number  of  investi- 
gations, to  which  the  coal  companies  have  re- 
plied that  anthracite  has  increased  only  71.8 
per  cent,  over  pre-war  prices  as  against  172.7 
per  cent,  in  bituminous  coal,  114.5  per  cent, 
in  metals,  and  247.7  per  cent  in  foods. 

Speaking  of  metals,  their  price  condition^ 
is  mixed.  Iron  is  much  higher  than  a: 
year  ago.  Tin  has  receded  from  55  to  42^ 
while  copper  is  glutted  and  slow,  having  de- 
clined from  23^^  to  17^  cents  a  pound. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Purchasing^ 
Agents*  Association  in  Chicago  on  October 
10  it  was  predicted  that  prices  would  de- 
cline as  much  as  50  per  cent,  in  the  next  six 
months — an  indication  of  how  expert  buyers 
regard  the  situation. 

The  public  has  been  an  avaricious  reader 
about  price  reductions,  the  subject  receiving 
display  headlines  constantly  in  the  newspa- 
pers; but  it  has  waited  in  vain  for  corre- 
sponding drops  in  retail  prices  in  many  lines. 
Although  sugar  is  now  11  cents,  candy  still 
holds  forth  at  the  old  high  prices  of  60  cents 
to  $1.50  a  pound.  The  situation,  nation- 
wide and  most  significant,  is  that  dealers  are 
stocked  heavily  with  goods  bought  at  high 
prices  and  are  extremely  reluctant  to  unload 
at  a  loss. 

The  public  has,  however,  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  buy  with  any  freedom,  and  is  liter- 
ally laying  siege  upon  the  retailers.  It  is  be- 
lieved  that   ''the   impossible"   must  happen: 
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dealers'  stocks  must  be  moved,  even  if  at  loss. 
It  is  conceded  to  be  economically  unsound  for 
business  to  refuse  to  follow  the  natural  laws 
of  economics  by  holding  out  for  prices  based 
on  the  costs  of  yesterday.  It  is  cynically 
pointed  out  that  dealers  did  not  want  to  raise 
prices  almost  daily  when  the  market  went 
the  other  way.  Bankers  have  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  cuts  in  prices  are  producing 
sales — thereby  easing  credits  and  releasing 
millions  in  capital. 

High  prices  have  greatly  stimulated  the 
Cooperative  Society  of  America,  which  has 
forty  grocery  stores  and  is  opening  three  or 
four  per  week,  and  has  35,000  members, 
claiming  prices  25  per  cent,  less  than  other 
stores.  These  stores  operate  on  the  famous 
Rockdale  plan  in  England,  where  they  have 
9,000,000  members. 

The  dow^nward  career  of  prices,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  has  produced  a  certain  amount  of 


business  chaos.  It  has  clogged  both  produc- 
tion and  distribution  in  a  manner  that  is 
serious,  for  the  time  being  at  least.  Produc- 
tion has  been  rather  w^idely  curtailed.  Auto- 
mobile plants  are  running  on  greatly  reduced 
schedules,  and  tire  factories  on  a  50  per  cent, 
basis.  Copper  production  has  been  cut  in 
half  in  some  large  plants. 

The  sugar  situation  is  an  indicator  of  the 
crisis  precipitated  in  many  lines  of  trade.  Re- 
tailers had  been  told  that  sugar  might  go 
up  to  35  cents  in  October,  and  a  large  supply 
was  laid  in  and  contracted  for.  Wholesalers 
were  "in  the  same  boat.'*  Delivery  made 
now,  to  be  paid  for  at  22  cents  when  the 
market  price  is  just  half  that  sum,  is  a  bit- 
ter pill  and  a  hard  loss  to  bear.  A  high  level 
of  honor  is  being  maintained,  however,  in 
not  "welching"  on  such  contracts;  but  the 
public  in  many  cases  is  being  asked  to  pay 
and  is,  naturally,  balking. 


HOSPITALS  FOR  EX-SERVICE 

MEN 

How  New  York  State  Has  Decided  to  Cooperate  With  the 

National  Government 


WHILE  the  country  has  by  no  means 
worked  out  its  proper  and  complete 
program  for  giving  the  promised  care  to  the 
many  thousands  of  disabled  young  men  who 
served  in  the  Army  and  Navy  while  we  were 
actively  at  war,  there  are  reasons  to  think 
that  much  progress  will  be  made  in  the  near 
future.  Some  very  ambitious  programs  had 
been  presented '  to  Congress,  one  of  which 
would  have  called  for  the  expenditure  of 
something  like  $100,000,000  for  the  build- 
ing of  hospitals  in  which  to  take  care  of  the 
medical,  surgical  and  mental  cases  of  dis- 
ability. To  have  carried  out  such  a  plan 
would  have  been  not  only  very  costly,  but 
very  slow.  Such  a  plan  was  in  fact  contem- 
plating an  immense  public  health  and  hospital 
organization  for  civilian  purposes,  looking  far 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  ex-service  men. 

Fortunately,  better  judgment  is  asserting 
itself,  and  our  actual  problems  are  being 
solved  in  a  more  prompt  and  practical  man- 
ner. Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
■of  War,  and  under  that  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  there  are  already  in  existence 
large  hospital  facilities  which  to  a  consider- 


able extent  can  be  utilized  for  the  care  of 
the  ex-service  men  in  cooperation  with  the 
War  Risk  Bureau,  which  now  has  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  money  appropriated  by 
Congress.  These  two  departments,  through 
their  medical  services,  have  been  ready  and 
willing  to  cooperate  to  the  utmost. 

Another  great  opportunity  for  extending 
the  right  kind  of  help  to  the  disabled  sol- 
diers and  sailors  of  the  recent  war  lies  in 
the  facilities  under  control  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Homes 
— a  series  of  splendid  institutions  created 
many  years  ago  for  volunteer  soldiers  of  the 
Civil  War.  It  is  now  more  than  half  a 
century  since  the  soldiers  of  that  war  were 
discharged,  and  the  survivors  who  are  domi- 
ciled in  the  Soldiers'  Homes  grow  fewer 
from  year  to  year.  It  has  been  found  pos- 
sible to  utilize  the  buildings  and  hospital 
wards  of  some  of  these  soldiers'  homes  for 
the  disabled  men  of  the  recent  conflict.  Thus 
the  home  at  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  has 
been  converted  into  a  special  hospital  for  ex- 
service  men  aiifected  with  tuberculosis.  The 
authorities  in   administrative  control  of  sol- 
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diers'  homes  have  acted  most  cordially  and 
intelligently,  in  unison  with  the  War  Risk 
Bureau,  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  men 
who  have  recently  lost  their  health  in  the 
nation's  service. 

Finally,  the  States  are  showing  a  disposi- 
tion to  cooperate  with  the  national  Govern- 
ment on  definite  lines  of  policy  which  look 
wisely  to  the  future,  while  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  present.  Scattered  throughout 
hundreds  of  State,  municipal  and  other  hos- 
pitals, sanitariums  and  institutions,  are  many 
thousands  of  service  men,  who  are  being 
cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
Government  through  the  War  Risk  Bureau, 
and  whose  medical  and  surgical  treatment 
is  under  inspection  of  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  The  most  noteworthy 
step  in  this  scheme  of  cooperation  between 
State  and  national  Government  has  been 
taken  by  New  York. 

At  the  recent  extra  session  of  the  New 
York  State  legislature  at  Albany,  held  late 
in  September,  an  emergency  act  was  passed 
by  unanimous  consent  "to  provide  for  the 
construction  by  the  State  of  a  hospital  for 
discharged  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  from 
the  State  of  New  York  suffering  from  mental 
diseases  and  malcmg  an  appropriation  there- 
for." This  action  was  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  a  special  message  sent  to  the  legis- 
lature by  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith.  In- 
cluded in  his  message  was  a  letter  from  Col. 
R.  G.  Cholmele}'-- Jones,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  at  Wash- 
ington, which  requested  action  by  the  State 
of  New  York  and  explained  the  circum- 
stances. We  are  therefore  quoting  the  Gov- 
ernor's message,  with  the  Director's  letter 
incorporated  in  it,  as  explaining  the  neces- 
sities and  the  proposed  plans. 

State  of  New  York 
Executive    Chamber 

September  20,   1920. 

To  the  Legislature  : 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  grave  situa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  care  and  treatment  of 
veterans  of  the  world  war  who  have  become 
mentally  disabled.  There  are  eight  hundred  and 
forty-five  ex-service  men  and  women,  suffering 
from  mental  disorders,  being  cared  for  in  State 
institutions.  Their  average  age  is  under  twenty- 
five,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  suffering  from 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease ;  whereas  the  age 
of  the  average  other  patients  in  the  State  hos- 
pitals is  above  fifty-five  years,  and  in  most  cases 
the  disease  is  chronic. 

These  disabled  men  and  women  of  the  world 
war  cannot  receive  the  proper  treatment  under 
the   present   system.     They  should   be   segregated 


into  one  institution  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, in  which  event,  I  am  informed,  a  great 
majority    of    them    may   be    cured. 

The  following  communication  received  by  me 
from  R.  G.  Cholmeley-Jones,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  of  the  United 
States  Government,  explains  the  situation  in  de- 
tail,  viz.: 

"Treasury  Department 
Washington 

August    19,    1920. 
Honorable  Alfred  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany,   New  York. 
My  dear  Governor: 

In  the  Government's  program  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  its  disabled  veterans  of  the  world 
war,  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the 
securing  of  adequate  hospital  facilities.  This  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  send  a 
very  large  number  of  the  sick  and  disabled  men 
to  private.  State  and  county  hospitals  and  sana- 
toriums. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  nineteen 
thousand  disableu  ex-service  men  and  women 
scattered  in  more  than  a  thousand  hospitals 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  New  York,  for 
instance,  there  were  on  August  1  reported  1850 
disabled  men  and  women  in  147  hospitals.  This 
scattering  of  patients  in  such  a  large  number  of 
hospitals  and  sanatoriums  makes  proper  Govern- 
mental supervision  of  their  treatment  and  cure 
most  unsatisfactory,  not  only  to  the  Government^ 
but   to   the   patients   themselves. 

The  problem  of  the  care  of  the  mentally  sick 
veterans  has  proven  particularly  complex  and 
difficult,  and  in  many  localities  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  secure  hospital  facilities  of  proper 
construction  under  medical  administration  in  con- 
formity  with    the    best   type    of   modern    practice. 

In  New  York  State,  for  example,  on  August  1 
there  were  reported  845  ex-service  men  and 
women  suffering  from  mental  disorders  who  were 
being  cared  for  in  thirty-nine  hospitals  and  sana- 
toriums, including  State  institutions.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  expending  at  the  present  time  about 
$400,000  for  the  care  of  approximately  443  pa- 
tients in  New  York  State  hospitals  annually.  At 
this  same  rate  were  all  the  ex-service  men  suffer- 
ing from  mental  and  nervous  disorders  in  New 
York  State  cared  for  by  New  York  State  hos- 
pitals, the  Government  would  be  expending  for 
such  cases  more  than  $770,000  annually. 

The  situation  as  regards  the  care  and  treatment 
of  these  mental  patients  of  the  world  war  affects 
very  much  the  world  war  veterans  of  New  York 
State — not  because  the  rate  of  insanity  is  higher 
in  New  York  State  than  in  other  States,  but  be- 
cause of  the  very  large  quota  of  troops  furnished 
by  New  York  State  in  the  recent  war. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Government  so  to 
prepare  itself  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  that 
it  may  properly  care  for  the  mentally  diseased 
veterans  of  the  world  war  in  special  psychiatric 
hospitals.  This  task  must  be  approached  with  a 
profound  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  disabled 
soldier  and  his  relatives.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  not  chari- 
table institutions  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
yet  they  are  so  regarded  by  many  relatives  of  the 
ex-service  men,  and  on  this  account  there  is  a 
little  reluctance  to  make  use  of  them. 
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Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  medically  and  socially  the  insane  ex-service 
man  presents  problems  far  different  from  those 
for  which  the  great  institutions  of  your  State  were 
created  and  are  maintained.  The  average  age 
of  the  ex-service  men  in  the  New  York  State  hos- 
pitals is  under  twenty-five  years  while,  I  am  in- 
formed, the  average  of  the  other  patients  is  above 
fifty-five  years.  The  ex-service  insane  man  is  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and,  therefore,  has 
a  greater  opportunity  for  recovery  under  suitable 
treatment.  The  civilian  patients,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  New  York  State  hospitals  represent 
very  largely  the  terminal  stages  of  insanity. 
Buildings,  methods  of  treatment,  recreation,  and 
occupation  which  are  suitable  for  the  treatment 
of  the  somewhat  elderly  and  more  chronic  pa- 
tients, are  obviously  not  equally  well  adapted  for 
young  ex-soldiers. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  with- 
out adequate  hospital  facilities  in  the  State  of 
New  York  for  the  reception  and  care  of  its 
insane  beneficiaries  in  their  State.  A  consider- 
able time  would  of  necessity  elapse  before  the 
Government  could  construct  such  facilities,  even 
though  it  were  considered  wise  to  do  so  and  the 
appropriations  had  been  made  by  Congress  and 
were  now  available.  It  therefore  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  To  this  end  I  would 
invite  your  consideration  to  a  plan  calculated  to 
meet  the  immediate  emergency,  at  the  same  time 
making  adequate  provisions  for  the  future  care 
and  treatment  of  the  civilian  patients  of  New 
York  State,  since  in  the  interim  the  Government 
would  have  sufficient  opportunity  for  developing 
its  facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
sick   and   disabled   veterans. 

If  the  State  of  New  York  would  immediately 
undertake  the  completion  of  the  Marcy  Division 
of  the  Utica  State  Hospital  so  that  it  could  re- 
ceive these  beneficiaries  at  a  per  diem  rate  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  New  York,  the  immediate 
problem  would  be  greatly  simplified. 

I  would  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be 
secured  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  during  its  forthcoming  special  session  for 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  thousand-bed 
hospital  for  the  insane,  to  be  located  at  a  strategic 
point,  and  to  be  erected  and  outfitted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  views  of  modern  psychiatrists. 
Further,  that  the  Governor  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  United  States  whereby 
the  Government  shall  take  over  and  operate  this 
institution  under  lease  for  a  term  of  years  con- 
tingent   upon    Congressional    appropriations. 

In  this  way,  the  institution  would  be  gradually 
paying  for  itself,  the  rentals  constituting  a  credit 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  States,  and  upon  the  re- 
linquishment of  the  property  by  the  Government, 
the  State  would  be  in  possession  of  a  modern 
institution  at  little  or  no  .cost,  which  would  be 
an  excellent  addition  to  the  already  admirable 
system  of  State  hospitals  at  a  time  when,  in  all 
human  probability,  there  would  be  a  great  need 
for  such   an   institution   by  the   State. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  regard  this  proposal 
as  sufficiently  practical  to  include  it  in  your  mes- 
sage to  the  special  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, in  order  that  the  matter  may  be  given  con- 
sideration  at  the   earliest  practical   moment. 


If  it  meets  with  your  approval,  and  at  such 
time  as  is  convenient  to  you,  the  Surgeon-General 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
I  will  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  call  upon  you  in 
order  that  all  of  the  important  details  may  be 
gone  into  very  thoroughly. 

Sincerely  yours, 
R.   G.  Cholmeley-Jones,  Director." 

I  therefore  recommend  an  appropriation  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  an  additional  hos- 
pital to  take  care  of  these  disabled  veterans  of 
the  world  war,  and  also  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  and  operate  such  hospital. 
(Signed)   Alfred  E.  Smith. 

The  bill  as  passed  in  pursuance  of  Gov- 
ernor Smith's  message  provides  for  a  com- 
mission to  proceed  at  once  to  construct  the 
New  York  military  hospital.  This  commis- 
sion is  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  War 
Risk  Bureau,  under  which  the  hospital  is  to 
be  rented  to  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  ten  years.  The  hospital  is  to  be  built 
upon  land  already  selected  for  a  State  hos- 
pital on  Long  Island  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brooklyn.  The  law  waives  all  provisions 
which  might  delay  construction,  and  the 
State  Architect  and  the  Hospital  Commission 
are  authorized  to  proceed  rapidly.  The  ap- 
propriation  for   this   hospital   is   $3,000,000. 

Doubtless  within  a  year  from  the  present 
November,  mentally  afflicted  service  men 
w^ill  be  cared  for  in  this  new  and  model  in- 
stitution. When  its  facilities  are  no  longer 
needed  by  the  wards  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment, the  establishment  wnll,  through 
termination  of  lease,  be  available  for  the 
use  of  the  State  as  one  of  its  series  of  public 
institutions.  Meanwhile,  the  rentals  paid 
by  the  national  Government  will  have  re- 
imbursed the  State,  and  the  plan  will  have 
been  beneficial  from  every  standpoint.  The 
hospital  is  to  have  capacity  for  a  thousand 
beds  and  will  afford  opportunity  for  taking 
the  young  ex-service  men  suffering  from 
mental  disorders  away  from  the  conditions 
existing  in  other  asylums,  where  the  average 
age  is  far  greater  and  the  majority  of  cases 
more  chronic  in  character. 

This  well  conceived  project  illustrates 
the  possibility  of  doing  much  for  the  ex- 
service  men  through  intelligent  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends.  There  still  remains  great 
opportunities  for  cooperative  plans  between 
the  national  and  State  Governments  for  the 
settlement  of  ex-soldiers  on  land,  along  the 
lines  so  convincingly  advocated  by  Secre- 
tary Lane  and  supported  by  many  members 
of  Congress.  A,  S. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  PRESIDENT  AND  THE 

CONSTITUTION 


THE  candidacy  and  election  of  M.  Mille- 
rand  to  the  French  Presidency  attracted 
unusual  attention  the  world  over,  not  only 
because  of  M.  Millerands  recent  promi- 
nence in  international  affairs,  but  also  be- 
cause M.  Millerand  laid  down  certain  def- 
inite conditions  on  which  alone  he  would  ac- 
cept the  office.  The  London  Spectator  ob- 
serves that  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  in  France  has  associated 
himself  with  a  definite  political  program. 
This,  in  fact,  was  the  same  program  which 
M.  Millerand  issued  at  the  General  Election 
a  year  ago.  He  then  outlined  a  scheme  of 
constitutional  reform,  one  of  the  objects  of 
which  was  to  prevent  the  further  encroach- 
ment of  Parliament  on  the  domain  of  the 
Executive. 

M.  Millerand,  to  quote  the  Times  correspond- 
ent, would  like  to  see  the  President  "not  merely 
the  chief  Parliamentarian  but  actually  the  real 
representative  of  France."  For  this  purpose  he 
advocates  an  extension  of  the  franchise  on  which 
the  President  is  elected.  The  President  would  be 
chosen  not  merely,  as  now,  by  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  and  the  Senate,  but  by  delegates  from 
the  regional  councils,  the  large  corporations  of 
employers  and  workmen,  agricultural,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests,  and  also  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  intellectual  professions  and  the 
artistic  classes.  Nor  would  M.  Millerand  con- 
fine franchise  reform  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  hopes  that  the  principle  of  professional 
representation  will  be  introduced  into  Parliament. 
It  is  strange,  by  the  way,  that  the  Socialists 
should  now  be  opposing  a  man  who  suggests  such 
a  reform  as  this,  for  "vocational  representation" 
is  one  of  the  popular  socialistic  ideas  of  the  day. 
The  explanation,  of  course,  is  that  M.  Millerand 
embeds  this  idea  in  a  great  many  other  proposals 
which  the  Socialists  dislike.  Needless  to  say,  all 
these  franchise  reforms  would  take  a  long  time 
to  build  up,  and  when  we  write,  the  new  Presi- 
dent is  being  elected  on  the  old  system  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  Congress  at  Versailles. 
M.  Millerand,  with  all  his  conditions,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  of  the  Monarchist  Right,  by 
the  Conservative  Center  and  by  moderate  Radi- 
cals. The  opposition  is  composed  roughly  of  the 
pure    Socialists    and    the   Radical    Socialists. 


Observing  that  it  is  frequently  character- 
istic of  politicians  to  moderate  their  views 
with  experience,  the  Spectator  points  out  that 
when  M.  Millerand  first  came  into  prom- 
inence in  the  early  eighties  he  was  a  Socialist 
pure  and  simple  and  took  part  in  organiz- 
ing minor  strikes.  About  1893  he  was  the 
guiding  spirit  in  bringing  about  the  union 
of  the  French  Socialists  with  their  Radical 
allies,  and  for  several  years  in  collabora- 
tion with  M.  Jaures,  he  was  the  leader  of 
this  alliance. 

Drastic  social  reform  without  revolution  was 
the  purpose  of  his  party.  He  did  a  really  great 
work  for  French  Labor  while  all  the  time  inter- 
esting himself  in  "high  politics"  and  trying  to 
ensure  the  safety  and  credit  of  France.  For  ex- 
ample, he  joined  the  Ministry  of  1898  for  the 
revision  of  the  Dreyfus  Case.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  "Ministry  of 
Republican  Defense"  from  1899-1902.  He  joined 
that  Ministry  with  the  full  sanction  of  his  Social- 
ist colleagues,  Messrs.  Jaures,  Viviani,  and 
Briand.  By  that  time,  however,  he  had  already 
become  too  sound  and  temperate  a  statesman  to 
satisfy  the  extremists  of  his  party,  and  in  1901 
he  was  expelled  from  the  Congress  of  the  Socialist 
Party  by  the  revolutionary  majority.  Messrs. 
Viviani  and  Briand  suffered  the  same  fate.  That 
episode  did  not  prevent  M.  Millerand  from  con- 
tinuing his  services  to  Labor.  In  a  sense  it  may 
greatly  have  helped  him,  because  the  Right  and 
Center  well  understood  that  he  was  above  all  a 
good  Frenchman  who  desired  only  reforms  which 
were  compatible  with  the  security  of  France.  It 
thus  came  about  that  he  had  not  much  difficulty 
in  setting  up  Labor  Councils,  shortening  the  work- 
ing day,  and  introducing  other  practical  changes 
which  were  somewhat  overdue  in  France  twenty 
years  ago.  The  part  plajyed  by  M.  Millerand 
during  and  since  the  war  is  too  recent  to  need 
recalling. 

Referring  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
M.  Millerand  for  his  acceptance  of  the 
Presidency,  the  Spectator  remarks  that  the 
French  Constitution  gives  the  President  a 
little  more  authority  than  is  possessed  by  Eng- 
land's Constitutional  monarch,  but  that  he 
has  not  nearly  so  much  power  as  belongs  to 
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the  President  of  the  United  States,  'Svho 
can  be  more  nearly  an  autocrat  than  seems 
credible  under  a  Republican  system."  The 
editor  points  out  that  Ministers  in  France 
are  responsible  to  Parliament  and  not  to 
the  President,  whereas  in  the  United  States 
the  President  is  quite  independent  of  Con- 
gress and  members  of  the  Executive  are  re- 
sponsible to  him  and  not  to  Congress.  The 
American  President,  in  fact,  lays  down  the 
line  of  policy.  Le  Figaro,  of  Paris,  implies 
that  ]\I.  Millerand  desires  to  originate  policy, 
and  it  approves  of  this  intention.  Contem- 
plating the  constitutional  difficulties  inherent 


in  the  Presidencies  of  France  and  America, 
the  Spectator  thinks  that  England  should 
be  devoutly  thankful  for  her  own  simple  and 
satisfactory  system.  The  British  Sovereign 
acts  invariably  upon  the  advice  of  his  Minis- 
ters. Moreover,  England  is  saved  the  ex- 
penditure at  regular  intervals  of  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  and  nervous  energy 
on  Presidential  elections. 

The  Spectator  concludes  that  it  should  be 
quite  possible  to  let  the  President  be  more 
of  a  representative  of  the  whole  French 
people  without  constitutional  retrogression. 
He  should  be  the  nation's  spokesman. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  COMPARED 

WITH  THE  RUSSIAN 


THE  strong  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  French  Revolution  of  1789 
and  the  Russian  revolt  of  1917  have  struck 
many  readers  and  they  are  the  more  inter- 
esting in  that  the  fundamental  conditions  in 
the  respective  countries,  though  similar  to  a 
certain  degree,  were  widely  divergent  in 
many  important  respects.  The  leading  facts 
have  been  well  stated  by  F.  de  Chaurand  in 
Rivista  d' Italia.  In  this  connection  we  may 
note  the  report  that  the  unfortunate  Nich- 
olas II  is  said  to  have  studied  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution  with  melancholy 
forebodings  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign. 
The  phases  traversed  by  the  revolutions  of 
1789  and  1917  bear  a  characteristic  likeness 
to  each  other.  The  former  began  with  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  the  latter  with  the 
Duma ;  each  of  these  bodies  refused  to  dis- 
solve at  the  sovereign's  command,  and  the 
activity  of  the  Girondists  was  reproduced  in 
that  of  the  "Cadets."  Administrative  dis- 
organization and  hunger  led  in  France,  as 
well  as  \n  Russia,  to  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy,  which  had  already  been  under- 
mined by  the  errors  of  its  representatives. 
In  France  the  Constituent  Assembly  gave 
place  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  this 
in  turn  to  the  Convention,  from  which 
sprang  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and 
the  dictatorship  of  Robespierre.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Directory,  the  coup-d'etat  of 
Bonaparte,  and  his  election  as  First  Consul 
of  France. 

In  Russia  the  provisional  government  con- 
stituted by  tlie  Duma  passed  into  a  coalition 
ministry,    and    finally    assumed    a    socialistic 


form  which  was  given  a  dictatorial  character 
by  Kerensky.  Soon  the  incapacity  of  the 
Duma  to  control  the  masses  of  the  people 
became  manifest,  while  Kerensky  strove  to 
continue  the  war  in  concert  with  the  other 
Allies  and  to  summon  a  constituent  assem- 
bly. At  this  point  Lenine  accused  him  of 
betraying  the  -proletariat  in  the  interest  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  and  advised  him  to  cast 
aside  the  worn-out  form  of  social  democracy 
and  to  adopt  the  communistic  form.  But 
the  favorable  moment  had  already  passed, 
and  profiting  by  the  indecision  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties,  the  Bolshevists  overthrew 
Kerensky,  and  Lenine,  like  a  new  Robe- 
spierre, installed  himself  as  dictator. 

The  Jacobins  and  Sans  Culottes  of  the 
French  Revolution  are  represented  by  the 
Bolshevists  of  to-day.  The  former  received 
their  orders  from  the  clubs,  the  latter  are 
dominated  by  the  Soviets,  and  in  both  cases 
the  deposed  sovereign  is  put  to  death. 
Alongside  the  attempted  restoration  of  the 
French  monarchy  by  Dumouriez,  we  have 
had  in  Russia  the  restoration  plotted  by 
Kornilov.  In  France,  as  in  Russia,  from 
different  causes,  the  army  pursued  a  similar 
course.  It  had  lost  its  vitality,  and  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  respective  revolutions 
military  anarchy  reigned  supreme.  The 
necessity  for  external  defense  and  for  in- 
ternal security  led  to  the  creation  of  new 
armies,  in  which  the  dominant  class  aimed 
at  absolute  control.  Thus  \n  France  arose 
the  National  Guard,  formed  of  the  Third 
Estate  to  the  exclusion  of  the  aristocracy; 
as  a  counterpart  we  have  in  Russia  the  Red 
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Army,  made  up  of  the  proletariat  to  the 
exclusion  of  nobles  and  bourgeoisie.  In 
each  instance  the  task  should  have  been  to 
protect  individuals  and  property  against  the 
excesses  of  the  armies  of  the  old  regime,  but 
on  the  contrary  the  new  armies  soon  imitated 
their  forerunners  and  even  surpassed  them 
in  violence. 

Pursuing  the  parallel,  the  writer  notes 
that  the  European  coalition  and  the  Vendean 
insurrection  in  1793  forced  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  take  urgent  measures  for  na- 
tional defense.  In  a  like  way,  after  signing 
the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  with  Germany, 
the  Bolshevist  government  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  ''white"  armies.  The  work  done  by 
Carnot  in  Republican  France  was  taken  up 
by  Trotsky  in  modern  Russia.  Both  of  them 
restored  discipline  in  the  armies  and  "or- 
ganized victory." 

It  is  the  aim  of  every  triumphant  revo- 
lution to  propagate  its  doctrines  throughout 
the  world.  Revolutionary  France  warmly 
favored    a   widespread    propaganda   by   force 


of  arms,  and  after  the  power  had  passed 
into  Napoleon's  hands,  French  armies  over- 
ran Europe  for  fifteen  years,  bearing  with 
them  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality.  This 
same  spirit  animates  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionists. The  Petrograd  Soviet  in  its  appeal 
of  May  1,  1917,  proclaimed  the  movement 
to  be  the  first  stage  in  the  progress  of  the 
international  army  of  labor,  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  international  revolution 
which  was  to  put  an  end  to  war  and  bring 
peace  to  humanity. 

In  both  revolutions  we  find  the  rivalry  of 
two  leading  parties.  The  most  progressive, 
looking  upon  man  from  an  optimistic  stand- 
point, believed  that  he  needed  no  longer  the 
support  of  economic,  political  or  social  in- 
stitutions in  order  to  live,  labor  and  prosper. 
The  less  radical  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
believed  that  man's  natural  imperfection  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  dispense  with 
those  political,  religious,  intellectual  and 
social  institutions  which  the  long  experi- 
ence  of  .society  had   created. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE 

IN  HUMAN  CULTURE 


THE  well-known  and  highly  esteemed 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  of  Paris,  has 
devoted  much  space  for  several  months  to 
the  prospects  of  the  French  language.  In 
the  issue  for  September  15,  M.  Paul  Hazard 
writes  of  the  increased  demand  in  other 
countries  for  opportunities  to  learn  the 
French  language  and  to  study  the  literature 
and  civilization  of  France.  This  demand, 
he  says,  arose  immediately  after  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice.  Recalling  the  fact  that 
members  of  some  of  the  delegations  to  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris  were  entrusted 
with  ''intellectual  negotiations,"  in  addition 
to  those  of  a  diplomatic  nature,  this  writer 
enumerates  various  agencies  that  have  been 
put  in  operation  in  different  countries  to 
promote  the  French  type  of  culture : 

A  French  lyceum  has  been  opened  in  Madrid, 
another  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Chateau- 
briand, two  others  will  be  opened  in  London  for 
boys  and  girls,  all  in  buildings  and  with  profes- 
sors worthy  of  us.  It  is  contemplated — let  us 
hope  this  project  will  be  carried  out — to  create 
a  French  lyceum  in  Brussels,  where  the  German 
College  will  not  again  open  its  doors.  The  sons 
of  Frenchmen  established  at  Mayence  pursue 
their  studies  in  a  French  lyceum.  A  French 
Athenee  teaches  our  language  at  Tokio  and  a 
Lyons    mission    which    has    just    returned    from 


Japan  and  has  ascertained  the  immensity  of  the 
task  that  is  to  be  done  in  that  country,  projects 
the  founding  of  a  French  House  besides  the 
Athenee.  While  the  Lisbon  College  is  extending 
its  activities,  the  Saint  Bovid  French  School, 
founded  by  the  Upsal  Archbishop,  is  prospering. 
Thanks  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  we  are  held 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  we  shall  transform  our  lyceum 
there  by  widening  its  scope  and  enlarging  the 
buildings.  We  might  perhaps  found  another  col- 
lege at  Sao  Paulo  and  still  another  perhaps  at 
Porto  Alegre.  Bachelor's  degree  courses  are  con- 
templated for  Constantinople  as  well  as  for 
Brazil. 

Everywhere  we  are  invited  as  welcome  guests. 
The  chair  of  French  language  and  literature  at 
Dublin,  as  well  as  the  '^Marshal  Foch"  chair  at 
Oxford,  were  both  created  during  the  war.  A 
French  professor  conducts  his  classes  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague  with  several  assistants  and, 
besides  them,  Czechoslovakia  has  desired  lec- 
turers for  its  colleges  and  private  teachers  for 
its  families.  A  sort  of  French  law  school  is  open 
at  Teheran  and  we  are  in  negotiations  with  the 
Persian  Government  for  the  sending  of  several 
other  professors,  including  one  of  philosophy  and 
one  of  French.  In  Cairo,  the  English  law  school 
— not  to  speak  of  our  French  School — has  been 
obliged  to  request  the  services  of  a  French  pro- 
fessor. 

The  great  role  filled  by  the  universities  in  the 
United  States  is  well  known.  In  that  country  of 
intense  commercial  and  industrial  activity,  where 
so  many  diverse  elements  are  more  juxtaposed 
than   melted,    the    universities   represent  not  only 
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high  scientific  culture,  but  also  inteilectual  and 
moral  unity  in  formation.  They  are  like  living 
persons  especially  entrusted  with  the  founding  of 
a  tradition;  each  has  its  own  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics, and  all  concur  in  the  elaboration  of  a 
national  consciousness.  They  also,  one  after  the 
other,  want  to  establish  chairs  of  French  civiliza- 
tion. Several  years  before  the  war  relations  had 
already  been  started  by  short  trips  which  were 
only  visits  but  which  were  soon  followed  by  an- 
nual missions  and  now  by  permanent  founda- 
tions. The  good-will-  of  the  Americans  and  the 
effort  of  our  great  university  men,  such  as  Joseph 
Bedier  and  Gustave  Lanson,  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  these  noble  unions  of  thought  and 
very  shortly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  illus- 
trious colleges,  the  Yale  University,  will  open 
its  doors  to  a  French  professor. 

Sometimes,  foreign  countries  want  to  make  ex- 
changes with  us;  so  much  the  better,  since  we 
are  enriching  ourselves  at  the  same  time  we  are 
giving  and  since  exchanges  allow  us  to  remain 
more  faithful  to  our  spirit  which  desires  that  we 
serve  only  as  intermediaries  and  do  not  try  to 
impose  ourselves  anywhere.  Let  us,  therefore.  In- 
crease these  exchanges  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
interest  of  all.  An  agreement  has  been  made 
with  England  by  which  scholastic  establishments 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  have  become  allied; 
groups  of  pupils  thus  go  from  Condorcet  College 
to  the  Merchant  Taylor's  School,  from  the  Tours 
College  to  the  Whitgift  Grammar  School,  from 
the  girls'  college  at  Poitiers  to  the  Municipal 
School    of   Ipswich;    and    reciprocally. 

Italy,  which  has  so  very  favorably  welcomed 
our  institutes  at  Florence,  Milan,  and  Naples,  is 
about  to  receive  a  French  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rome,  while  she  will  send  one  of  her 
own  professors  to  the  College  de  France;  during 
the  war  an  agreement  was  made  which  called 
for  the  exchanging  of  Italian  and  French  profes- 
sors of  high  schools.  The  Franco-Swiss  inter- 
university  conference  held  at  Geneva  In  Septem- 
ber and  October,  1919,  has  also  arranged  for  the 
exchanging  of  students.  This  is  a  result  which 
should  be  very  satisfactory  to  us  when  we  remem- 
ber the  powerful  grasp  of  Germany  on  Swiss 
education,  which  went  so  far  that  the  Swiss  pro- 
fessors, feeling  themselves  menaced,  had  to  form 
a  league  In  order  to  defend  themselves  against 
the   constantly  Increasing  Invasion. 

Thanks  to  the  activities  of  our  Spanish  friends, 
university  agreements  were  made  and  confirmed 
with  Spain,  In  Paris  in  1919,  and  at  the  French 
Institute,   In   Madrid   In   1920. 

The  writer  rejoices  In  the  fact  that  no 
country  Is  more  favorable  to  these  exchanges 
than  the  United  States,  which  puts  at  the 
disposition  of  French  students  "an  almost 
unbelievable  number  of  scholarships."  The 
Association  of  Colleges  has  brought  to 
America  this  year  no  less  than  1 1 1  bene- 
ficiaries. To  these  should  be  added  the 
scholarships  offered  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, and  still  others  offered  by  Individual 
universities.  On  the  other  hand,  American 
students     attend     the     French     Universities, 


Salnt-Germxaln-en-Laye     College,     and     the 
French  girls'  colleges. 

As  another  Instance  of  reciprocity,  M. 
Hazard  mentions  the  Institute  of  Slavic 
Learning  which  has  recently  been  established 
in  Paris. 

Sometimes,  also,  It  Is  a  case  of  absolute  gift 
without  return.  Serbia  Is  calling  us.  Rumania 
not  only  desires  that  the  French  language  remain 
privileged  in  her  country,  as  it  Is  already,  but 
she  wants  to  make  It  the  language  of  her  culture. 
She  believes  that  Latin,  which  she  has  taken  as 
a  basis  of  her  instruction  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
has  fallen  short  of  her  expectations  and  that  she 
will  gain  by  replacing  It  by  French.  This  Is  a 
most  Important  fact  In  the  history  of  our  In- 
fluence. Voluntarily,  deliberately,  after  reflection 
and  experience,  French  is  chosen  In  this  case  as 
the  Instrument  of  the  Intellectual  formation  of  a 
whole  people,  as  the  vehicle  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Rumania  from  now  on  wants  French  pro- 
fessors for  Its  capital  and  its  chief  cities,  for  its 
universities.  Its  colleges,  its  "gymnasiums,"  Its  high, 
technical  and  primary  schools.  Already  thirty 
professors  officially  chosen  have  gone  In  answer 
to  the  call.  As  affecting  also  in  Its  way  Is  the 
appeal  of  Esthonia,  which  wants  to  send  us  pupils 
and  Is  asking  us  for  teachers  and  even  for  kinder- 
garten women  teachers,  "considering  the  Interest 
which  there  Is,"  says  Esthonia,  "not  to  let  future 
pupils  fall  again  under  the  moral  influence  of 
Germany.    .     .     ." 

But  of  all  the  effects  caused  or  achieved  by 
the  war  In  this  regard,  one  of  the  most  curious 
Is  the  current  which  is  drawing  China  toward 
us.  The  young  Chinamen  who  wanted  to  learn 
French  In  France  now  number  800  and  they  will 
soon  number  thousands.  With  an  ardor  that 
comes  from  faith,  In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  of 
hard  times  and  the  long  voyage,  they  come  to  us. 
There  were  none  in  our  French  universities  be- 
fore 1914;  for  their  foreign  diplomas  they  went 
to  the  Japanese,  the  Americans,  and  the  English, 
and  the  English  language  was,  almost  alone,  the 
language  which  permitted  them  to  communicate 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Now  In  France,  two  educational  centers  have 
been  opened  for  them,  one  in  Lyons  and  the 
other  In  Paris;  two  Franco-Chinese  universities 
where  they  can  both  continue  their  national  liter- 
ary education  (an  essential  condition  from  their 
point  of  view)  and  learn  our  language.  The 
French  mission  will  soon  leave  for  China;  may 
it  soon  organize  the  former  C^erman  school  of 
Shanghai  which  has  been  given  to  us  jointly  with 
the  Chinese  and  which  v/e  have  not  succeeded  as 
yet  in  opening.  May  It  favor,  with  all  the  forces 
of  the  France  It  represents,  this  spontaneous 
movement  which  is  drawing  the  Or'ent  to- 
ward us ! 

As  to  the  French  language  Itself: 

It  Is  plainly  to  be  seen  that,  if  the  French  lan- 
guage has  not  been  considered  the  only  diplo- 
matic language  adequate  for  the  wording  of  the 
treaty  which  ended  the  great  war,  if  it  Is  not. 
certain  to  be  the  only  language  to  be  heard  in 
the  future  halls  of  the  League  of  Nations,  it 
possesses  at  least  a  force  superior  to  all  official 
wills:  the  rebirth  of  affection   It  enjoys. 
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THE  BRITISH  ^'COUNCIL  OF  ACTION'' 


LAST  month  allusion  was  made  in  this 
department  to  the  personnel  and  aims 
of  the  newly  formed  Council  of  Action,  as 
representative  of  British  Trade  Unionism. 
The  creation  of  this  body  has  raised  issues 
w'hich  are  now  being  discussed  with  great 
seriousness  in  the  British  press. 

The  London  Review  of  Reviews  sum- 
marizes the  main  points  of  this  discussion  in 
the  foUow^ing  questions:  How  far  does  the 
existence  of  the  Council,  side  by  side  with 
the  Government,  threaten  the  stability  of  the 
Constitution?  Has  it  come  to  stay  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  Constitution,  to  speak 
and  act  on  behalf  of  clearly  defined  interests 
which  claim  a  direct  representation?  Is  it 
possible  that  such  a  development,  initiated 
suddenly  and  without  warning  by  forces  that 
are  not  even  identifiable,  can  be  assimilated 
into  a  constitution  which  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  all  authority  must  ultimately 
be  derived  from  the  expressed  consent  of  the 
whole  people,  or  is  it  inevitable  that  the  as- 
sumption of  such  authority  as  is  claimed  by 
the  Council  of  Action  must  result  in  a  direct 
conflict  between  Parliament  and  the  trade 
unions?  In  the  October  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  leading  representatives  of 
the  Labor,  Liberal,  and  Coalition  parties  re- 
ply to  these  questions,  each  from  his  own 
point  of  view. 

Colonel  Josiah  Wedgewood,  M.  P.,  rep- 
resenting the  Labor  Party,  who  is  one  of  that 
organization's  four  representatives  on  the 
Council  of  Action,  indicates  certain  lines  in 
which  he  believes  that  the  Council  will  be 
useful.  He  believes  that  the  community  re- 
quires a  Council  of  Action  as  a  moderator 
and  adjuster,  while  the  unions  require  it  as  a 
coordinating  general  staff.  He  lays  stress 
on  the  unanimity  among  the  delegates  which 
created  the  Council  of  Action  and  on  the 
fact  that  the  Council,  having  been  set  in 
operation,  can  do  nothing  without  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  its  own  members. 

Mr.  John  Wallace,  M.  P.,  Independent 
Liberal,  expresses  his  profound  regret  that 
the  Council  of  Action  was  organized. 

I  regard  it  (1)  as  a  discreditable  political 
maneuver  inspired  by  men  whom  one  has  hitherto 
regarded  as  responsible  labor  leaders  and  (2) 
an  attempt  to  substitute  what  is  virtually  Soviet 
rule  in  this  country  for  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. The  issue  is  not  war  with  Russia  but 
whether  Parliament  elected  by  the  free  will  of 
the  people  is  to  remain  a  bulwark  against  the 
tyranny  of  a  minority. 


MR.    ROBERT    SMILLIE,    REPRESENTING    THE    BRITISH 

COAL    MINERS,    LEAVING    A    CONFERENCE    HELD    LAST 

MONTH    WITH    MR.    LLOYD    GEORGE 

(Mr.    Smillie   has    conducted    the    negotiations    on   behalf 
of   more  than    800,000   miners) 

Mr.  Wallace  advises  the  protagonists  of 
the  direct  action  to  read  history,  in  order 
that  they  may  realize  how  alien  it  is  to  the 
political  genius  of  England  and  how  fatal  it 
may  prove  to  their  own  political  aspirations. 

Captain  Walter  Elliott,  M.  P.,  represent- 
ing the  Coalition  Unionists,  goes  so  far  as 
to  admit  that  the  engineers'  unions  have  ^'by 
the  very  arithmetic  of  the  position,"  a  voting 
power  of  producers  quite  disproportionate  to 
their  power  as  consumers.  He  concludes 
that  unless  recognition  of  the  Council  is 
granted,  it  will  be  necessary  for  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  "to  learn  the 
language  of  the  steam  men,  so  that  in  emer- 
gency w^e,  too,  can  control  them,  recognizing 
that  things  are  what  they  are  and  the  con- 
sequences will  be  what  they  will  be  and  that 
till  we  alter  the  underlying  realities,  the 
superficial  appearances  will  in  the  long  run 
correspond  with  them." 
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SINN  FEIN  "COURTS"  AND  "POLICE" 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review 
(London)  for  September,  Lord 
IMonteagle,  Irish  Peer  and  author  of 
the  bill  to  establish  a  parliament  with 
Dominion  status  in  Ireland,  under- 
takes to  tell  what  is  really  happening 
in  that  sadly  misgoverned  island. 
After  describing,  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing facts  of  the  situation,  the 
breakdown  of  the  police,  he  proceeds 
to  speak  of  the  collapse  of  the  judicial 
system  and  of  the  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  law  courts,  which  he 
says  is  admitted  by  the  government  it- 
self: 

While  the  police  system  has  been  thus 
breaking  down,  and  the  judicial  system 
becoming  paralyzed,  Sinn  Fein  has  been 
steadily  establishing  over  three-quarters 
of  Ireland  first  Courts  of  Arbitra- 
tion, but  subsequently  civil  and  crimi- 
nal courts  claiming  authority  from  a 
government  that  is  de  facto,  if  not  de 
jure — imposing  punishment  and  exacting 
penalties,  as  well  as  deciding  rights. 
Secondly,  Sinn  Fein  set  up  its  own 
police,  which  directed  its  efforts  in 
the  first  place  to  the  prevention  or  dis- 
covery of  thefts,  burglaries,  and  such- 
like   hooligan    crime,    and    afterward    to 

carrying    out    the    decrees    of    Sinn    Fein    courts.       fences  they  had  damaged.     Of  course,  these  pro- 
ceedings   are    illegal.      They    are    even    recorded 

Lord    Monteagle   goes   on    to    pay    an    un-      sometimes   in    the   official    list   of    "outrages"    at- 
grudging     tribute     to     the     remarkable     effi-      tributed  to   Sinn   Fein. 

ciencv    of    these    Sinn     Fein    "courts"    and  r       •     t    i      i    r 

"nolice  "  Matters  have  gone  too  far  m  Ireland  tor 

technicalities,  Lord  Monteagle  asserts.    Men 
Landlords,    graziers,    shopkeepers,    and   farmers       prefer  justice  even  without  law  to  law  which 
have     freely     resorted     to     these     "courts"     and       cannot    see    justice    done.       He    records    the 
acknowledged    the    substantial    fairness    of   their      ^g^onishment     of     the     Southern     Unionist 
decisions,  and  been  thankful  tor  the  execution  or  i  •  i     i       i  •         i  r  i    i  i 

their  decrees  by  the  Sinn  Fein  "police."  Perhaps  party,  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  at  the 
the  most  surprising  evidence  of  both  their  powers  discovery  that  Sinn  Fein,  although  it  origi- 
and   their   justice  has   been   in    regard   to   the   re-       ^^^^^^    -^^    ^j^^    ^^  j^^^    ^^    quarrel    with 

newed    trouble    over    the    cattle    ranches    in    con-  i       ji      j       u  •      i       j     • 

gested  districts.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Sinn  them  as  landlords,  but  genuinely  desires  to 
Fein  leaders  were  themselves  alarmed  at  this  de-       keep  them  in  the  country. 

velopment     which     seriously     endangered      social  Regarding  the  difficulty  of  ''Ulster,'*  Lord 

order  and  had  completelv  battled  the  government       t.  ^  i      j     •  i_  c  \       c 

departments  and  the  police.  But  so  promptly,  Monteagle  derives  new  hopes  from  the  fact 
firmly,  and  impartially  did  they  deal  with  it —  that  **Sinn  Fein  has  a  better  grasp  of  reali- 
insisting  in  many  cases  on  sale  (often  Partial,  ^j^^  ^|^^„  ^^^  ^1^  Nationalist  party  had,  and 
not   total)    of    ranches    to      congests      or    landless       .  ,  -^         .  ' 

men,  but  at  fair  prices  and  preferably  through  IS  prepared  to  make  very  large  concessions  to 
cooperative  societies  financed  by  a  newly-formed  'politics'  for  the  sake  of  unity." 
National  Land  Bank,  while  dismissing  claims  al- 
together in  not  a  few  cases,  especially  those 
backed  by  cattle-driving — that  any  such  conflagra- 
tion has  been  averted  if  the  combustible  material 
has  not  been  completely  removed.  If  terrorist 
influences  were  at  work  they  were  severely  dealt 
with,     and     cattle     drivers     not    only    had     their 


MILITARY  GUARDING  A  STREET  IN  DERRY.  IRELAND.  AFTER  A 

RAID  BY  TROOPS  AND  POLICE  IN  SEARCH  OF  ARMS  AND  , 

MUNITIONS 


claims  dismissed,  but  were  even  made   to   repair       except  of  good   faith. 


Sinn  Fein  will  not  negotiate,  as  we  all  know, 
with  the  British  Government  except  on  a  repub- 
lican basis;  but  Sinn  Fein  can  well  afford  to 
negotiate  freely  with  their  "Ulster"  fellow  coun- 
trymen  without   giving   or    exacting   any   pledges 
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FRANCE,  POLAND  AND  THE  REDS 


WHAT  are  the  fundamental  aims  of 
French  policy  in  Eastern  Europe? 
In  the  Revue  Mondiale  for  September  15th 
the  editor,  Jean  Finot,  declares  that  France 
is  just  beginning  to  play  the  real  role  which 
is  the  logical  outcome  of  her  superhuman 
sacrifices  for  victory  in  the  Great  War.  As 
to  current  charges  of  imperialism  that  are 
from  time  to  time  brought  against  France 
by  her  enemies,  M.  Finot's  reply  is  that  the 
nation  has  too  many  ruins  to  repair  and  too 
many  dead  to  lament  to  wish  for  a  new 
war,  which  would  be  certain  to  follow  like 
a  shadow  any  attempt  at  annexation  of  ter- 
ritory.    He  says: 

France  wants  universal  peace.  Having  under- 
stood the  error  she  had  made  by  following,  under 
the  guidance  of  Clemenceau,  the  policy  of  incom- 
prehension and  paradoxes  of  Wilson  and  Lloyd 
George,  she  is  trying  to  attain  for  her  own  ac- 
count the  role  of  peace  intermediary. 

Thus  she  has  just  helped  Mr.  Take  Jonescu 
who,  let  us  say,  is  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  to-day,  to  reestablish  normal  relations  between 
Rumania  and  Hungary.  Her  intervention  in 
Poland  will  certainly  entitle  her  to  praise  in  the 
history  of   to-morrow. 

We  know  the  saying  according  to  which  every 
Pole  has  two  fatherlands:  his  own  and  France. 
Discouraged  and  disillusioned  by  the  attitude  of 
the  Allies  towards  her,  Poland  was  already 
shovving  tendencies  to  isolate  herself  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,   but  France   has  just  attracted 


German  Fritz:  "While  she  is  so  insistent  upon  the 
strict  adherence  to  the  peace  treaty  I  may  find  a  chance 
to  inject  this  serum  into  her  supplied  by  the  firm  of 
Lenin,  Trotsky  &  Co." 

From  Mucha  (Warsaw) 


her,  through  gratitude,  into  the  great  and  real 
League  of  Nations.  And  through  this  will  come 
the  salvation  of  both  the  East  and  the  West. 

Chivalrous  Poland  is  now  able  to  appreciate 
the  tactfulness  and  generosity  which  France  felt 
and  is  feeling  towards  her — a  feeling  which  is 
so  well  represented  by  the  French  Military 
Mission. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Poland  several 
months  ago,  I  was  able  to  witness  personally  the 
well-merited  popularity  enjoyed  there  by  General 
Henrys,  the  head  of  our  military  mission. 

Alone  of  all  the  Allied  generals  delegated  to 
the  country,  he  has  known  how  to  increase  the 
affection  for  his  country  and  to  carry  out  to  a 
happy  conclusion  the  task  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him.  One  cannot  overestimate  either 
the  tact  with  which  he,  and  several  weeks  ago 
General  Weygand,  have  avoided  anything  which 
might  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Poles  at  the 
time  of  the  recent  victories  over  the  Bolsheviks. 
While  the  enemies  of  Poland  attributed  ex- 
clusively all  the  credit  to  the  French  officers,  the 
two   generals   themselves   disclaimed    it. 

In  an  interview  given  to  French  journalists  and 
later  in  an  admirable  speech  to  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, General  Weygand  solemnly  stated  that  "the 
victory  was  a  Polish  one  and  that  France  is  rich 
enough  in  military  glory  not  to  claim  that  of 
friendly  Poland." 

Just  imagine  the  Germans  or  certain  other 
countries  in  the  place  of  France!  How  many 
unjust  froissements  Poland,  which  is  to-day  one 
of  the  great  martyrs  of  humanity,  would  have 
had  to  endure ! 

The  wasteful  and  irrational  methods  fol- 
lowed in  the  efforts  to  withstand  the  Bol- 
shevist advance  are  severely  criticised  by 
M.  Finot: 

It  was  a  kind  of  madness  to  attack  the  Soviet 
through  Siberia  or  the  far-away  Southern  prov- 
inces instead  of  advancing  right  through  Ger- 
many, with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Ger- 
mans, in  order  to  save  the  Russian  nation  which 
would  then  have  risen  as  one  man  to  save  itself. 

What  can  also  be  said  of  the  wastage  of  the 
resources  placed  at  the  disposal  of  dubious  indi- 
viduals like  Kolchak  or  Denikine,  whose  generals 
were  selling  to  the  Bolsheviks  the  "war  material 
sent  by  the  Allies,  while  their  chiefs,  clumsy  re- 
actionary agents,  were  everywhere  threatening 
the  peasants,  taking  away  their  land,  organizing 
pogroms  and  throwing  the  frightened  people  into 
the  arms  of  Bolshevism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  continuation  of  im- 
perialist annexations  carried  out  by  several 
powers,  gives  to  the  Bolsheviks  so  many  more 
auxiliaries  among  all  the  despoiled  nations.  It 
was  not  with  the  intention  of  giving  them  in- 
dependence that  a  large  number  of  provinces 
were  taken  away  from  the  Turk.  What  is  even 
worse,  the  glorious  role  of  stigmatizing  these  im- 
perialist doings  is  left  everywhere  to  the  ex- 
tremist and  Bolshevist  elements  of   all   countries. 

What  would  be  the  situation  of  the  world  if 
a  new  war  should  become  imminent? 
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Let  us  remember  In  this  regard  that  the  circula- 
tion of  paper  money  in  the  whole  world  has  risen 
from  seven  billion  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  to  forty  billion  dollars  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice  and  has  reached  to-day  fifty-six  billion. 

In  this  figure  is  not  included  the  imposing  num- 
ber of  billions  manufactured  by  the  Soviet  without 
the    slightest   control    either    at   home    or    abroad. 

Before  1914,  the  fiduciary  circulation  was  guar- 
anteed by  70  per  cent.  gold.  This  guaranty  is 
less  than   12  per  cent,  to-day. 


Worse  even,  the  world's  budget  has  increased 
500  per  cent,  since  1914,  and  the  annual  interest 
of  national  debts  has  risen  from  1750  million 
dollars  to  nine  billion  dollars. 

More  than  ever  should  we  remember  the  ironi- 
cal words  of  Melchior  de  Vogue  in  "Les  Morts 
qui    Parlent"     ("The    Dead    Who    Speak")  : 

"It  seems  that  Patriotism  requires  that  the  peo- 
ple be  lulled  by  all  kinds  of  illusions  until  the 
time  when  it  finds  itself  in  the  bottom  of  the 
abvss." 


BOLSHEVIK  SUBSIDIES  TO  REVOLUTION 

OUTSIDE  OF  RUSSIA 


THE  Third  International,  of  Moscow, 
declares  the  Round  Table  (Septem- 
ber), has  become  a  rallying  point  for  all 
the  subversive  elements  in  every  country, 
and  gives  them  just  the  kind  of  stimulus 
that  they  need,  for  the  first  plank  in  its 
platform  is  the  destruction  of  ^'Capital,"  and 
the  second  is  the  ''Dictatorship  of  the  Prole- 
tariat." But  its  principal  opportunity  for 
causing  mischief  outside  of  Russia  lies  in  the 
exportation  of  money  to  subsidize  revolution 
in  various  countries. 

Most  of  the  subversive  bodies  in  England  are 
financially  living  from  hand  to  mouth;  before 
the  international  movement  really  set  in  they 
had  to  trust  entirely  to  local  subscribers  for  their 
funds,  and  until  the  Russian  Commissars  turned 
foreign  revolutionary  propaganda  into  a  fine  art 
there  was  no  other  hand  to  which  they  could  look 
to  feed  them.  Now  hungry  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
Moscow.  One  after  another  all  our  revolution- 
mongers  slip  off,  either  as  stowaways  or  labor 
delegates,  in  the  hope  that  a  smooth  tongue  may 
prevail  upon  Lenine's  almoner;  and  as  long  as 
the  Bolshevik  oligarchy  in  Moscow  continues  to 
believe  that  it  may  achieve  world-revolution,  this 
movement  will  .continue,  unless  Bolshevik  funds 
begin  to  run  dry. 

There  are  signs,  the  writer  declares,  that 
the  fountain  of  gold  for  propaganda,  w^hich 
used  to  spout  so  copiously  In  Russia,  Is  run- 
ning dry. 

The  Communists  are  becoming  a  little  wiser. 
The  large  sums  they  gave  to  the  Communists  in 
(/ermany  resulted  in  breaking  up  such  organiza- 
tion as  there  was,  because  some  of  the  comrades 
retired  from  the  party  with  their  plunder,  and 
others  left  it  because  they  did  not  get  what  they 
thought  was  their  proper  share.  Moreover,  pre- 
cious stones,  of  which  there  still  seems  to  be  a 
large  reserve,  are  reported  to  be  now  unsalable 
at  a  fair  value,  and  gold  is  not  very  easily  trans- 
ported. One  of  the  difficulties  recently  encoun- 
tered by  the  Russian  Trading  Delegation  in  Lon- 
don was  the  number  of  Communist  well-wishers 
who   called    to    beg   from    it.      There    are   one   or 


two  British  extremists  who  are  in  Moscow  now 
on  the  same  errand,  and,  with  the  pressing  need 
of  paying  for  supplies  on  a  vast  scale,  the  Soviet 
government  intends  for  the  future  to  get  value 
for  its  money.  It  may  finance  one  or  two  extreme 
newspapers  who  write  in  support  of  the  Third 
International,  but  it  will  not  furnish  negligible 
little  Communist  organizations  with  unlimited 
money,  though  it  regards  benevolently  the  parties 
who  are  engaged  in  warfare  against  the  capitalist 
states. 

Thus  Mustapha  Kemal  signs  himself  "Pan- 
Islamist  and  Communist"  as  if  the  oil  and  water 
of  East  and  West  would  ever  mix;  thus  the  son 
of  James  Connolly  as  secret  envoy  for  Sinn 
Fein  is  smuggled  to  Moscow ;  thus  Indian  and 
Egyptian  revolutionists  are  busy  taking  lessons  in 
propaganda  from  Jewish  Communists;  thus  the 
Ethiopian  movement  in  South  Africa  secretly 
draws  its  inspiration  from  the  Black  States  in 
America. 


A    HARD   JOB 

Lenin:  "Do  you  think  that  we  shall  manage'  to 
break   in?" 

Trotsky:  "Yes,  l)ut  we  must  be  quick.  Otherwise  they 
will  go  bankrui)t  and  we  shall  get  nothing  for  our  pains!" 

From  Wiener  Caricaturen  (Vienna) 
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GERMANY  AND  THE  POLES 


IN  the  resume  of  German  press  utterances 
compiled  for  the  London  Review  of  Re- 
views the  Russo-Polish  war  has  an  important 
place. 

Naturally,  since  the  possible  consequences 
for  Germany,  of  either  a  Russian  defeat  or  a 
Russian  victory,  were  serious  in  themselves, 
the  mere  state  of  war  was  enough  to  in- 
volve the  country  in  all  kinds  of  difficulties, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  As  regards  the 
first,  there  was  the  danger  that  there  might 
exist  an  understanding  between  the  Russian 
Bolsheviks  and  the  German  Extreme  Left, 
by  which  the  advance  of  the  former  was  to 
coincide  with  a  determined  effort  by  the 
latter.  Such  an  understanding  was,  in  fact, 
alleged,  apparently  with  a  certain  amount 
of  evidence  to  back  the  statement  up,  but 
practically  there  was  no  result,  beyond  a 
few  demonstrations  of  sympathy  with  Rus- 
sia and  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  Ger- 
man neutrality — a  neutrality  which  the 
German  Government  was,  in  any  case,  only 
too  anxious  to  assert. 

In  her  foreign  relations  Germany  was 
likely  to  become  embarrassed  by  her  neu- 
trality, especially  if  it  were  to  be  interpreted 
as  giving  the  right  to  refuse  the  transport 
of  goods  across  her  country  to  Poland.  In 
practice  this  point  was  not  to  lead  to  any 
grave  difficulty — in  Germany  proper,  that 
is,  for  Danzig  must  be  treated  separately — 
and  the  greatest  misgiving  arose  in  Ger- 
many, not  over  the  actual  question  of  per- 
mitting transport  of  material  to  Poland,  but 
over  the  theoretical  question  of  an  under- 
standing between  Germany  and  the  Moscow 
government.  It  was  this  and  the  suggestion 
that,  should  the  truth  of  the  report  be 
proved,  France  would  move  forward  troops 
into  the  Ruhr,  that  perturbed  the  German 
press  far  more  than  any  other  subject  and 
it  may  well  be  understood  how  assiduously 
German  political  writers  backed  up  their 
government's  official  announcement  that 
there  was  no  such  understanding  as  certain 
papers  of  the  Entente  alleged.  This  was 
the  comment  of  Die  Hilfe: 

The  German-Russian  Treaty,  which  the  Times 
has  conjured  up,  is  said  to  be  as  follows:  "Rus- 
sia will  be  permitted,  without  Germany's  inter- 
vention, to  possess  herself  of  all  arms,  munitions, 
rolling-stock,  and  food  supplies  belonging  to 
Poland.  After  the  conquest  of  Poland,  Russia 
will  be  permitted  to  send  into  Poland  a  certain 
number  of  Red  Commissaries,  to  control  Poland's 
Nov.— 7 


THE   POLISH    SITUATION 

Bolshevik:  "Now,  Fritz,  you  cut  in  and  have  a  go  at 
the  Poles." 

German:  "No  need!  Leave  them  to  themselves  and 
they'll   save  me  the  trouble." 

From  Mucha  (Warsaw) 

exports.  Russia  will  evacuate  Poland  entirely  in 
Germany's  favor,  as  a  guarantee  for  future 
credits  to  herself,  and  for  the  exchange  of  Ger- 
man manufactured  goods."  The  source  and  the 
aim  of  this  absurd  invention  are  plain,  the  ex- 
pression so  ridiculously  clumsy,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  the  kind  of  mind  to  which  such 
a  thing  could  appeal.  All  such  imaginary  stuff, 
however,  only  proves  how  correct  is  the  policy 
of  Herr  Simons,  who  avoids  everything  likely  to 
place  Germany  in  an  ambiguous  light. 

The  soul  of  truth  in  the  story  of  the 
"agreement"  was,  however,  quite  evident. 
Racial  hatred  between  the  Poles  and  the 
Germans  is  so  intense  that  many  Germans 
contemplated  with  pleasure  the  prospect  of 
a  complete  Polish  defeat ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  established  that,  in  extreme  na- 
tionalist circles,  there  were  actual  hopes  ex- 
pressed that  a  great  Russian  victory  would  be 
the  prelude  to  a  German-Russian  agreement, 
with  the  object  of  tearing  up  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 

Certain  thinkers  on  the  subject,  also  na- 
tionalist in  their  inclinations,  appeared  to  lay 
emphasis  on  the  dangers  of  such  a  combina- 
tion, at  least  so  long  as  the  Bolsheviks  were 
at  the  helm.  They  would  advocate  an  East- 
ern policy  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  Russia  into  her  component  na- 
tional parts.  Chief  among  the  advocates  of 
this    plan    stands    the    well-known    political 
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\vriter  and  publicist,  Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach, 
who  had  an  article  on  the  question  in 
Deutsche  Politik  for  August  13th.  In  this 
he  recalled  that  during  the  war  he  always 
considered  the  project  of  a  separate  peace 
between  Germany  and  Russia  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  illusions.  He  resigned  his  post  m 
the  German  Propaganda  and  Press  Depart- 
ment because  he  felt  unable  to  support  the 
demand  for  Russian  press-cuttings  showing 
the  longing  for  separate  peace,  and  he  con- 
siders that  the  Russian  Revolution  completely 
vindicated  his  reading  of  the  situation.  For 
positive  policy  he  would  follow  Bismarck, 
whose  aim  it  was  to  avoid  war  with  Russia 
if  possible,  but  should  it  come,  or  so  much 
as  appear  on  the  horizon,  see  to  it  that  the 
Russian  border  were  pushed  back  to  the 
Dnieper — which,  logically  carried  out,  means 
the  weakening  of  Russia  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  national  self-consciousness  in  her 
border  states: 

The  taking  away  of  West  Russian  territory  as 
far  as  the  Dnieper  does  not  mean  only  the  resto- 
ration of  Poland,  but  also  the  restoration  of  the 
Ukraine.  .  .  .  An  independent  Ukraine  ...  is 
the  great  aim,  the  dissolution  of  Russia  and  the 
restoration  of  Eastern  Europe.  This  it  is  that 
would  have  rescued  Germany  from  the  fatal 
encirclement.  It  is  impossible  to  break  up  either 
England  or  France,  because  they  are  compact 
national  states.  But  Russia  could  have  been 
broken  up,  because  it  was  a  state  composed  of 
separate  nationalities   (National'itdtenstaat) . 


This  is,  of  course,  the  policy  that  was 
attempted — in  spite  of  Rohrbach's  con- 
temptuous allusions  to  German  politicians' 
opinions  on  the  point — by  Austria  before 
the  war  and  by  Germany  during  it. 

Danzig,  as  has  been  indicated,  occupied 
a  special  place  in  German  public  opinion 
during  the  month.  The  refusal  of  the  Ger- 
man workers  in  that  port  to  allow  the  un- 
loading of  Polish  munitions,  thus  infringing 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, was  greeted  in  the  German  press 
with  a  pleasure  that  could  not  be  disguised. 
And  in  several  quarters  the  hope  was  ex- 
pressed— in  guarded  language  or  the  reverse, 
according  to  the  political  color  of  the  paper 
— that  one  result  of  the  Russian  victory 
might  be  the  handing  back  of  the  "corridor" 
to  Germany. 

But  as  the  Russians  got  Into  the  corridor 
and  the  tide  of  the  Red  invasion  came  nearer, 
there  was  more  misgiving  and  the  final  rebuff 
to  German  hopes  was  supplied  first  by  the 
Polish  successes  and  then  by  the  peremptory 
way  in  which  the  Entente  Powers  reasserted 
the  rights  of  Poland  to  the  use  of  the  port 
of  Danzig.  The  extinction  of  German  hopes 
from  a  Russian  success  was  complete,  and 
all  the  talk  of  the  injustice  of  the  ''corridor" 
arrangement  and  the  iniquities  of  the  Poles 
in  East  Prussia  collapsed,  like  very  insub- 
stantial propaganda. 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND 

ENGLAND 


APROPOS  of  the  divergent  policies 
recently  maintained  by  France  and 
England  regarding  Russia  and  Poland, 
which  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Simonds  in 
this  month's  article,  there  are  several  sug- 
gestive paragraphs  in  the  Revue  Mondiale 
(Paris)  for  September  13th,  from  the  pen 
of  the  editor,  Jean  Finot. 

Admitting  at  the  outset  that  blunders 
have  been  made  on  both  sides  which  threat- 
ened to  compromise  the  friendship  of  the 
two  great  nations,  M.  Finot  declares  that 
not  England  alone  but  the  French  Govern- 
ment that  preceded  M.  Millcrand's  shared 
in  responsibility  for  the  misfortunes  of  Po- 
land. Writing  while  M.  Millcrand  was 
still  Premier,  and  just  before  his  accession 
to  the  Presidency  of  France,  M.  Finot  says: 

M.  Millerand  has  proved  once  more  how  great 
an   influence  on   the   fate   of  a  country,  and   even 


of  the  world,  a  courageous  initiative  and  indi- 
vidual energy  can  have.  If  he  had,  like  Clemen- 
ceau,  blindly  followed  the  tactics  of  Lloyd  George 
with  regard  to  Poland,  Bolshevism  would  per- 
haps have  conquered  that  country  by  now  and 
reached  a  bellicose  understanding  with  pan-Ger- 
manist.  Socialist  and  Spartiacist  Germany  which 
all  three,  dream  only  of  trouble,  destruction  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  a  bloody  war,  first 
against  France  and  then  against  the  Occident. 

What  would  have  resulted  from  that  would 
have  plunged  our  planet  in  a  catastrophe  beside 
which  the  war  of  1914  would  have  seemed  mere 
child's  play. 

The  yellow  world,  as  well  as  the  Moham- 
medans of  all  the  countries,  the  negroes  In  the 
United  States  and  Africa,  so  deeply  agitated  by 
the  Bolshevist  tempest,  would  have  risen  every- 
where to  contribute  to  the  world's  disaster. 

It  is  often  overlooked  that  Moscow  has  created 
special  committees  to  develop  Its  propaganda  in 
the  whole  of  the  Orient.  We  have  already  at 
present  young  Communists  Associations  in  Persia, 
as  well  as  in  Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  India,  and 
even    among   the    Tartars    and    the    Kirghiz    who 
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have   not   even   reached    the    first   phase    of   capi-  . 
talism. 

M.  Millerand  has  thus  contributed  to  save  the 
world,  including  England  herself,  from  the  in- 
calculable dangers  suspended  over  our  heads. 
The  English  Premier,  after  having  flirted  with 
Moscow  and  having  contributed  to  bolshevize 
his  own  country,  has  likewise  succeeded  in  com- 
promising for   a   time   Franco-English   friendship. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  reawakening  of  French 
energy  and  foresight,  which  are  triumphing  all 
along  the  line,  will  also  help  to  make  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  abandon  his  policy,  which  is  as  illogical 
as  constantly  changing.  For  this  very  reason, 
after  suffering  momentary  decline,  the  entente 
cordiale,  which  constitutes  the  supreme  basis  of 
future  peace,  and  the  League  of  Nations,  will 
soon  regain  the  cohesion  it  had  during  the  war. 
Italy  will  not  fail,  in  her  turn,  to  join  herself  to 
France  and  England,  which,  backed  by  the  United 
States,  will  at  last  reach  a  perfect  agreement  of 
views  as  regards  the  policy  to  be  followed  in  the 
East. 

Plain  common  sense  will  then  show  to  the 
powerful  Allies  of  yesterday  the  uselessness  of 
another  war.  Peace  with  Bolshevism,  naturally 
on  terms  which  would  prevent  it  from  conducting 
its  propaganda  abroad,  will  result  in  its  prompt 
and  final   downfall. 

The  government  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  main- 
tains itself  only  because  of  external  war  which 
allows  it  to  exercise  boundless  despotism  under 
pretext  of  defending  Russia  against  its  foreign 
enemies. 

Obliged  to  renounce  military  tyranny  and  mur- 
ders cloaked  by  the  necessity  of  assuring  public 
safety,  it  will  disappear  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  giving  place  to  Czarists  who  follow  it  and 
surround  it  while  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
strangle  it,  or  to  a  real  Russian  democracy  which 
is  so  impatiently  waiting  for  its  deliverance. 

An  English  View 

Writing  In  the  London  Review  of  Re- 
views, Mr.  SIsley  Huddleston  says  of  the 
Anglo-French  Entente: 

France  and  England  could  not  well  be  in  more 
complete  disaccord  whatever  the  diplomatists  and 
the  politicians  may  pretend.  The  two  countries 
have    taken    different    routes. 

How  little  control  France  and  England  have  is 
apparent  by  a  casual  glance  at  the  morning  news- 
paper. Where  is  there  not  war  or  the  prospect 
of  war?  And  this  is  the  result  of  nearly  two 
years  of  peace-making!  Had  there  been  any  fun- 
damental agreement  it  is  impossible  that  more 
progress  should  not  have  been  made  towards 
tranquillity. 

And  then  think  of  the  chances  of  this  winter ! 
What  a  terrible  outlook  it  is !  High  prices, 
strikes,  unemployment,  empty  grates  and  closed 
factories,  fighting,  insurrection,  revolution,  star- 
vation, pestilence — death  has  still  a  great  harvest 
to  reap!  If  the  Entente  had  played  the  role  which 
was  manifestly  open  to  it  to  play,  if  France  and 
Britain  had  not  sought  to  beat  each  other  but  had 
sought  the  good  of  humanity,  what  a  different 
tale  there  would  have  been  to  tell !  The  Entente 
had  a  wonderful  opportunity.  It  was  the  master 
of  the  world,   on  condition   that  it  knew  what  it 


wanted  and  was  single-eyed  and  single-minded. 
But  jealousies,  rivalries,  suspicions,  egotisms, 
disappointments,  divided  the  two  countries,  and 
now  it  may  be  too  late  to  heal  the  breach.  The 
Entente  is  dead,  but  if  I  cry  "Vive  the  Entente!" 
it  is  because  I  believe  that  the  one  hope  for 
Europe  is  that  even  now  France  and  England,  in 
face  of  danger,  economic,  military,  financial,  will 
see  that  they  must  unite  on  a  set  of  sound  politi- 
cal principles  and  use  the  great  powers  which 
they  may  still  possess  to  save  the  world  from 
plunging  further  into  chaos. 

There  is  talk  in  the  entourage  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  of  withdrawing  entirely  from  European 
affairs.  I  can  quite  understand  the  despair  that 
dictates  that  desperate  policy.  Unhappily  we  can- 
not withdraw  from  Europe  and  escape  the  uni- 
versal destruction.  That  is  no  remedy.  Before 
you  can  get  back  to  the  beginnings  of  financial 
sanity  you  have  to  abandon  all  thought  of  politics 
based  on  militarism  and  hate. 

Many  months  ago  I  wrote  what  Sir  Thomas 
Barclay  now  says — that  France  might  well  be- 
come more  truly  friendly  if  her  own  finances 
were  improved.  She  looked  to  Germany,  she 
looked  to  England  for  assistance — forced  or  vol- 
untary. She  was  disappointed.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a  general  smash  and  a  pursuance  of 
diverse  paths.  One  critic  says  that  first  France 
must  be  helped  financially;  another  critic  says 
that  first  France  must  adopt  another  policy.  But 
finances  react  upon  policy  just  as  much  as  policy 
reacts  upon  finances.  All  eyes  must  now  be 
turned  on  Brussels.  If  there  the  true  position 
is  realized,  and  sound  international  methods 
adopted,  and  if  in  addition  France  and  England 
in  particular  can  renew  their  old  generous  rela- 
tions, then  we  shall  take  a  tremendous  stride 
towards  the  restoration  of  Europe.  The  Entente 
is  dead ;   Vive   the   Entente ! 


lovers'  quarrels 

John    Bull    (to    France) :    "Wonderful    how    a    little 
storm    in    a    teapot    brings    out    the    flavour!" 
From  Punch   (London) 
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ONTARIO'S  FARMER  GOVERNMENT 


HON.    ERNEST   C.   DRURY,    PREMIER   OF   ONTARIO 

SOME  time  ago  this  magazine  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  Ontario  election  of 
1919,  through  which  the  United  Farmers  se- 
cured a  plurality  of  members  in  the  legisla- 
ture. At  the  time  of  the  election  this  suc- 
cessful party  was  without  a  leader,  but  with- 
in a  few  days  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Drury  was 
unanimously  chosen  at  a  legislative  caucus  to 
fill  that  position.  To  obtain  the  necessary 
working  majority  for  a  government  a  coali- 
tion was  formed  with  the  Labor  Party,  and 
so  Ontario  has  had  a  Farmer-Labor  admin- 
istration. 

The  new  government  entered  on  its  first 
session  on  March  9,  1920,  and  completed  it 
on  May  28.  The  work  of  the  session  is 
described  in  the  National  Municipal  Review 
(New  York)  by  Mr.  J.  Othmar  Robinson, 
of  the  Citizens'  Research  Institute  of  Can- 
ada. The  results  of  this  session,  as  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  make  it  clear  that  nothing 
resembling  social  revolution  is  contained  in 
the  program  of  the  United  Farmers.  Mr. 
Robinson  thinks  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  reins  of  government  were  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  had  no  previous  parliamentary 
experience,  the  administration  was  surpris- 
ingly successful.  The  outstanding  feature, 
in  his  opinion,  was  the  frank  and  open  atti- 
tude adopted  by  the  government  and  the  at- 


tempts made  to  get  way  from  political  dick- 
ering or  sparring  for  position. 

Premier  Drury  proved  to  be  a  first-class 
parliamentary  leader. 

That  a  high  conception  of  the  responsibilities 
of  government  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Drury  and 
his  cabinet  was  proven  by  their  early  determina- 
tion to  refrain  from  class  legislation.  The  Farm^ 
ers'  party  made  tentative  plans  to  broaden  its 
scope  of  activity  and  to  get  away  from  any  fear 
of  having  the  movement  considered  as  sectional 
or  devoted  to  a  one-class  interest.  Mr.  Drury  is 
reported  in  the  Toronto  Globe  on  October  30, 
1919,  to  have  made  the  following  statement: 
"May  we  not  hope  that  before  long  this  move- 
ment, which  has  had  its  birth  in  one  particular 
class,  may  expand  and  broaden  till  it  shall  be- 
come not  merely  a  Farmers'  party,  but  in  a  very 
real   sense  a  people's  party." 

Although  the  government's  majority  in  the 
house  is  very  slim,  many  crises  were  met  success- 
fully, the  most  notable  of  which  was  the  fight 
on  the  civil  servants'  superannuation  bill.  The 
central  organization  of  the  U.  F.  O.  opposed  the 
measure  strenuously,  as  being  class  legislation, 
although  the  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Farmers' 
government.  They  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  all 
the  local  clubs  suggesting  that  they  appeal  to 
their  representatives  in  the  house  against  the  bill. 
Only  seven  United  Farmer  members,  however, 
voted  against  the  measure  and  many  voted  in  de- 
fiance of  clubs  in  their  ridings.  At  the  time  of 
the  division  the  government  had  been  assured  of 
support  from  the  opposition.  The  bill  would, 
therefore,  have  carried  and  the  government  would 
have  been  saved  even  If  practically  every  Farmer 
member   had   bolted. 

Mr.  Robinson  points  out  that  the  Labor 
wing  of  the  coalition  was  successful  in  ob- 
taining legislation  of  much  greater  volume 
than  that  dealing  with  the  farming  industry, 
although  the  Labor  members  in  the  House 
were  only  eleven  as  against  the  forty-five 
farmers.  A  mothers'  pension  law  and  amend- 
ments to  the  workingmen's  compensation  act 
were  among  the  principal  measures  spon- 
sored and  introduced  by  the  Labor  members. 

Outside  of  an  act  to  provide  loans  up  to 
$3000  for  cooperative  societies  for  the  stor- 
age and  cleaning  of  seed  grain  and  potatoes 
and  legislation  setting  forth  a  comprehensive 
program  of  good  roads,  very  few  bills  were 
passed  of  direct  Interest  to  the  farmers. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  governing  the  province  have  had  a 
stabilizing  influence  on  the  farmers'  organi- 
zation. Mr.  Robinson  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  radicalism  that  characterizes  class 
movements  will  disappear  with  the  Increase 
of  responsibilities. 
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MRS.  ASQUITH'S  REVELATIONS 


THE  ^'Intimate  Diary"  of  Margot  As- 
quith,  wife  of  the  former  British 
Premier,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
course  of  Mr.  Wilson's  article  on  **Lloyd 
George  and  His  Problems"  in  this  number 
of  the  Reviews,  has  been  appearing  in  serial 
form  in  the  Metropolitan  (New  York). 
The  October  installment  contains  several 
candid  paragraphs  about  the  late  Lord 
Kitchener,  who  went  down  on  an  English 
battleship  during  the  war.  Mrs.  Asquith 
says  of  him: 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  about 
Lord  Kitchener.  He  was  a  lovable,  clumsy  fellow 
with  a  touch  of  genius,  and  adored  not  only  by 
soldiers  and  civilians,  but  recognized  and  hailed 
by   everyone. 

He  was  a  great  gentleman  in  his  own  way  and 
the  most  popular  figure  in  a  crowd  that  was  ever 
seen.  They  loved  what  they  called  his  brave, 
honest  face,  his  inexorable  will,  and  way  of 
damning  the  consequences !  Lord  Milner — who 
worked  with  him  during  the  Boer  war — was 
looked  upon  as  a  man  of  less  courage,  scruple, 
and  candor;  and  of  an  altogether  subtler,  more 
foreign  type.  This  popular  illusion  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  amusement  to  me !  Kitchener's 
commanding  height  and  personal  prestige  gave 
him  natural  advantages  over  Milner,  but  his 
frank  desert  eye  was  misleading,  and  he  was  less 
like  what  the  public  thought  him  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  imagine.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  just  as  there  is  a  difference  between  iron 
that  is  wrought  and  iron  that  is  cast,  so  Kitchener 
was  cast  by  the  world's  judgment.  He  was  a 
great  diplomatist.  I  do  not  at  all  know  if  the 
popular  idea  of  mild,  persistent  lying  which  is 
connected  with  high  diplomacy  is  correct,  but 
Kitchener's  methods  were  oriental.  His  life  had 
been  largely  spent  among  the  black  and  tans,  who 
when  they  were  not  overpowered  were  invariably 
outwitted  by  him.  He  had  never  lived  with  his 
superiors,    and   seldom  with  his    equals. 

I  was  one  of  the  few  people  who  regretted 
Henry  making  him  his  Minister  of  War  in  1914. 
I  had  known  him  since  I  was  a  girl,  and  spent  a 
winter  with  him  in  Cairo  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood both  his  powers,  his  charm,  and  his  limita- 
tions. There  were  some  things  he  could  never 
appreciate,  and  his  life  in  India  had  considerably 
thickened  him.  He  never  understood  the  Irish 
temperament;  their  desire  to  enlist  together  from 
the  same  villages  in  the  same  regiments  and, 
above  all,  their  ardent  and  legitimate  desire  to 
take  their  priests  with  them  he  treated  with  con- 
tempt; had  he  not  done  this  I  think  Ireland  would 
have  remained  in  the  war  till  the  end.  The  Irish 
are  born  fighters,  and  the  war  gave  England  a 
great  opportunity,  but  they  were  thoroughly  mis- 
handled, and  though  I  besought  him  on  my  knees 
one  afternoon  when  he  was  having  tea  with  me, 
to  let  them  take  their  priests  to  the  front,  he  made 
difficulties,  and  the  recruiting  failed.  I  had  often 
cried  at  our  invariable  and  insane  tactics  with 
the   Irish,    and   everyone   hoped   for   better   things 


MRS.    MARGOT    ASQUITH 


with  a  new  ruler.  I 
had  a  row  with  Lord 
Kitchener  about  the 
English  as  well  as  the 
Irish  soldiers. 

A  transcript  from 
Mrs.  Asquith's  diary 
speaks  further  o  f 
the  circumstances  at- 
tending Lord  Kitch- 
ener's appointment 
as  War  Minister: 

"On  the  morning  of 
August  the  3rd,  1914, 
I  was  looking  out  of 
my  bedroom  window 
into  the  Downing 
Street  garden,  watch- 
ing my  little  man  fly- 
ing paper  aeroplanes,  preparatory  to  joining  him, 
when  Henry  came  into  my  room: 

"  *I  have  been  sounding  Kitchener  about  tak- 
ing the  War  Office,'  he  said;  'I  can't  go  on  with 
this  heavy  work.' 

"Thanks  to  bungles  in  the  Curragh — Henry  had 
taken  the  War  Office  over  at  a  critical  moment 
before  he  had  time  to  tell  any  of  the  colleagues 
except  Winston,  who  happened  to  be  spending 
that  week-end  at  the  Wharf  and  was  much  loved 
by  the  soldiers.  I  did  not  want  K.  to  succeed 
him,  so  I  said  I  profoundly  hoped  he  would  re- 
fuse, and   added: 

"  'I  am  sure  K.  would  be  much  more  useful  to 
us  diplomatically — I  suppose  he  jumped  at  your 
suggestion.    .     .' 

"Henry:  'Not  he!  He  did  not  want  it  at  all;  he 
doesn't  fancy  taking  ;^he  post  now  that  every  de- 
tail of  our  plans  have  been  made   „    .    .' 

"Margot:  'Oh!  he'll  take  it  all  right!  p'raps  he 
wanted  to  be  pressed  .    .    .' 

"Henry:  'Then  he  will  be  disappointed — I  told 
him  to  think  it  over   .    .    .' 

"Margot:  'What  did  he  say?' 

"Henry:  'That  was  all;  we  didn't  say  anything 
else;  I  sent  him  away,  as  I  had  to  go  to  the 
King    .    .    .' 

"A  friend  of  Kitchner's  met  me  a  few  hours 
after  this  and  said : 

"'What  a  wonderful  man  K.  is!  I  hear  he 
instantly  offered  himself  and  his  services  to  the 
Prime  Minister  in  whatever  capacity  he  wished 
to  use  him.'  " 

Although  Mrs.  Asquith  repeatedly  states 
that  she  regretted  her  husband's  action  in 
making  Lord  Kitchener  Minister  of  War, 
she  admits  that  Kitchener  was  devoted  to 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  that  ''Henry  showed  him 
infinite  patience  and  courtesy."  In  other 
paragraphs  she  alludes  to  the  pressure  that 
was  brought  to  bear  on  Sir  John  French 
at  a  critical  state  of  the  war; 
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Lord  Kitchener  shared  with  my  husband  a  stub- 
born optimism  throughout  the  war.  He  despised 
the  people  who  rushed  from  the  raids  to  Brighton, 
or  showed  any  sort  of  panic.  Those  who — awed 
by  rumor — spent  their  breath,  tired  their  bodies, 
and  wasted  their  time  in  spy-hunting  met  with 
his  unmeasured  contempt.  The  only  time  I  ever 
saw  K.  the  least  upset  was  when  he  went  secretly 
to  France — after  Poincare's  anxious  telegram — to 
order  Sir  John  French  to  attack  instead  of  to 
withdraw  from  Paris. 


We  had  been  spending  the  week-end  at  Lympne 
Castle  in  Kent  and  motored  up  to  Downing  Street 
after  midnight.  It  was  a  terrible  moment.  The 
honor  of  England  depended  on  our  taking  a  right 
and  prompt  decision.  My  husband  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  there  was  only  one  course  to  pur- 
sue, and  had  his  advice  not  been  followed  he 
would  have  resigned.  Luckily  Sir  John  French 
thought  better  of  his  original  intention  and  after 
Kitchener's  historic  visit  our  troops  remained  to 
support  the   French. 


ARE  THE  BRITISH  RAILWAYS  GOING 

BANKRUPT? 


ACCORDING  to  statements  made  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jennings  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  (London)  for  September,  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  British  railways  is  not 
materially  better  than  that  of  the  American 
roads.  They  are  now  paying  out  annually  In 
wages  £161,000,000 — a  sum  already  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  total  paid  In  dividends. 

Of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to 
decide  all  questions  of  wages  and  conditions 
of  work,  only  four  are  railway  managers, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jennings,  if  this 
committee  Is  allowed  to  go  on  exercising  its 
present  powers,  wages  ''will  rise  until  they 
reach  the  point  when  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  invoke  a  receivership." 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  for  the  calculation  that  the  total 
amount  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  by  the  rail- 
ways of  Great  Britain  has  risen  from  £49,000,000 
in  1913  to  £163,000,000  at  the  present  time,  and 
£161,000,000  of  the  latter  figure  is  on  account  of 
wages.  Yet  not  until  January  "^5  of  the  present 
year  was  any  attempt  made  by  the  government  to 
meet  the  growing  increase  in  working  expenses. 
The  raising  of  passenger  fares  by  50  per  cent,  in 
1917  was  avowedly  designed,  not  to  increase 
revenue,  but  to  discourage  traffic  and  lessen  the 
pressure  on  the  limited  train  accommodation.'  In 
January  last  a  belated  addition  of  from  50  to  60 
per  cent,  was  made  to  the  rates  for  goods  traffic, 
and  was  estimated  to  produce  £51,000,000  a  year, 
about  £10,000,000  of  which  appears  to  be  included 
in  the  receipts  to  March  31.  Meanwhile  expendi- 
ture continued  to  increase,  and  since  the  question 
of  the  revision  of  rates  was  referred  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  last  October  materials  have 
risen  by  £12,000,000,  coal  by  £3,500,000,  and  wages 
by  £24,300,000.  As  the  total  net  receipts  on  rail- 
way working  and  subsidiary  undertakings  for 
1919-20  were  only  £7,161,220,  and  the  government 
guarantee  amounted  to  £46,675,000,  there  was  a 
big  realized  deficit.  This  is  given  in  the  White 
Paper  as  £41,349,530,  which  is  rather  more  than 
appears  from  the  figures  just  quoted.  The  esti- 
mate  for   a   full   year   in   conditions   prior   to   the 


recent  additional  charges  shows  a  loss  on  work- 
ing of  £4,500,000,  and  the  net  liability  falling  on 
the  Exchequer  for  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom-is  estimated  as  £54,500,000  instead  of 
£41,349,530. 

It  was  In  order  to  wipe  out  this  antici- 
pated deficit  of  £54,500,000  for  the  year 
1920-21  that  the  new  scales  of  freight  and 
passenger  rates  have  been  Imposed.  They 
are,  in  fact,  expected  to  yield  an  additional 
revenue  of  £72,000,000.  Of  this  £72,- 
000,000,  £55,000,000  are  expected  to  ac- 
crue from  the  freight  and  mineral  traffic 
and  £17,000,000  from  passenger  fares. 

But,  says  Mr.  Jennings,  there  are 
grounds  for  thinking  that  the  calculations 
of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  its  buffer 
committees  are  too  optimistic. 

Motor  vans  and  motor  lorries  and  all  kinds  of 
road  traction  are  coming  into  more  general  use 
at  rates  appreciably  lower,  ton  for  ton,  than  those 
of  the  railway  companies.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  the  transport  manager  of 
Lipton's  produced  a  record  which  showed  that 
between  the  metropolis  and  towns  200  miles 
away,  transport  by  road  was  as  cheap  as,  and 
mostly  cheaper  than,  transport  by  rail.  Between 
London  and  Bristol  the  rail  charge  per  ton  is 
53s.  and  the  road  charge  45s.;  between  London 
and  Leeds  63s.  5d.  and  56s.,  respectively;  and 
between  London  and  Brighton  36s.  6d.  and  32s. 
6d.  Add  to  this  saving  the  benefits  of  a  quicker 
delivery  and  a  smaller  risk  of  pilfering,  and  there 
is  not  much  doubt  as  to  which  way  the  volume 
of  business  will  ultimately  go.  And  if  it  once 
goes  from  the  railways  it  will  probably  go  for- 
ever. Road  competition  has  been  a  thorn  in 
their  flesh  for  some  time ;  it  now  threatens  to  be 
a  dagger  in  their  heart.  Having  brought  them 
to  the  pass  of  an  actual  heavy  loss  on  working, 
the  government  now  proceeds  to  rectify  its  blun- 
der by  enforcing  a  plant  that  may  in  its  results 
be  indistinguishable  from  an  act  of  slow  suicide. 

Undoubtedly  the  competition  of  motor 
transport  threatens  the  railways  very  seri- 
ously.    But   the  motor  traffic,   according  to 
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Mr.  Frederick  A.  Talbot,  who  discusses  the 
whole  transport  at  length  in  the  London 
M^  or  Id's  Work  (August)  has  obtained  an 
altogether  unfair  advantage  by  escaping  its 
due  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  public  roads  which  it  is  permitted  to  use. 

This  is  the  first  year  of  the  great  development. 
The  items  of  depreciation  and  maintenance  have 
not  yet  fully  asserted  themselves.  A  rich  harvest 
has  been  garnered  in  the  summer^  months,  during 
■which  period  the  public  is  in  holiday  mood.  But 
what  about  the  winter,  when  fares  are  few  and 
far  between  and  the  roads  are  likely  to  be  bad? 

At  the  moment  there  is  a  keen  conflict  for  su- 
premacy between  the  railway  and  the  motor-lorry 
in  the  movement  of  freight.  The  latter  is  stated 
to  be  far  cheaper,  and  the  supporters  of  the  motor- 
lorry  advance  figures  in  support  of  their  theory. 
When  regarded  by  the  ton  unit  there  does  appear 
to  be  a  saving  of  a  few  shillings,  but  reduce  that 
to  the  pound  or  yard,  by  which  commodities  are 
purchased  by  the  public,  and  it  will  be  discovered 
to  represent  only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  a 
penny,  from  which  the  public  does  not  receive  a 
farthing  benefit.  Foodstuffs  dispatched  by  road 
over  long  distances  are  not  sold  any  cheaper  than 
those  dispatched  by  rail. 

Motor  transport  is  being  extolled  under  false 
pretenses.  Charges  which  should  be  legitimately 
attached  to  the  running  of  the  vehicle  are  dis- 
creetly assigned  to  some  other  factor.  In  so  far 
as  railway  and  marine  transportation  are  con- 
cerned, we  know  exactly  where  we  stand ;  all  the 
cards  are  laid  upon  the  table.  But  in  regard  to 
motor  transportation,  we  are  still  groping  blindly. 

Mr.  Talbot  regards  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  the  railways  as  very  critical  and 
fully  realizes  that  any  further  additions  to 
the  charges  for  passenger  or  freight  traffic 
may  easily  defeat  their  own  object  by  com- 
pelling the  public  to  abandon  the  railways 
for  other  forms  of  transport.  He  suggests 
that  what  we  need  is  not  "a  bureaucracy 
over  which  no  control  can  be  exercised," 
like  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  but  a  great 
organizing  genius  like  the  American  Mr. 
Harriman,  who  made  it  his  business  to  put 
his  own  house  in  order  and  effect  economies 
in  every  possible  direction.  Mr.  Talbot  de- 
clares that  our  railways  are  at  present  ridicu- 
lously overstaffed,  and  estimates  that  the 
majority  of  men  employed,  owing  to  the 
unscientific  organization  of  the  railways, 
perform  no  useful  work  of  any  kind,  dur- 
ing between  30  and  50  per  cent  of  their 
eight-hour  day. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  railways  are 
confronted  with  a  situation  similar  to  that  pre- 
vailing in  these  islands,  the  administrations  are 
overhauling  their  personnel  and  every  super- 
fluous man  is  being  discharged.  One  system,  the 
Pennsylvania,  recently  paid  off  12,000  men  because 


it  discovered  that  the  work  in  hand  could  be 
comfortably    undertaken    by    those    retained. 

Our  railways  might  profitably  follow  the  ex- 
ample. Ticket  collection  upon  the  train  could 
dispense  with  the  system  prevailing  and  which 
can  scarcely  be  construed  into  a  in's  job.  A 
new  type  of  employee  should  be  instituted  to 
fulfil  such  duties  as  the  coupling  up  of  trains, 
although  this  duty  could  be  eliminated  were  the 
system  of  automatic  coupling  adopted. 

It  is  notorious  that  no  new  development  has 
ever  been  introduced  by  any  British  railway,  at 
least  during  recent  years,  except  under  extreme 
pressure.  The  railways  of  Britain  have  been 
running  nearly  a  century,  but  we  have  not  yet 
adopted  the  automatic  coupler,  nor  the  automatic 
brake  upon  our  goods  vehicles.  Yet  both  are 
time,   labor,  and  money  savers. 

Automatic  signalling  has  established  its  value 
upon  our  tubes  and  underground  railways,  but 
has  it  been  introduced  upon  our  trunk  roads? 
We  pride  ourselves  upon  the  perfection  of  our 
block  system,  but  we  pay  dearly  for  it,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  not  up  to  date.  There 
are  hundreds  of  miles  of  track,  free  from  cross- 
overs, junctions,  and  switches,  upon  which  the 
diminutive  signal  box  is  still  preserved,  but  which 
might  be  just  as  efficiently  protected  by  an  auto- 
matic signalling  system,  and  at  far  less  cost. 

Side  by  side  w^ith  drastic  economy  in  the 
whole  system — which  would  include  the  dis- 
appearance of  most  of  the  1350  paid  direc- 
tors who  now  administer  the  fifty  different 
systems  in  the  United  Kingdom — Mr.  Tal- 
bot urges  the  principles  of  "increased  out- 
put," which,  in  the  case  of  the  railways, 
means  carrying  much  more  traflfic  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of   rolling  stock  in  use. 

The  man-in-the-street  is  at  heart  a  business 
man.  He  knows  full  well  that  certain  railways 
derive  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  revenue 
from  the  carriage  of  passengers.  He  is  likewise 
cognizant  of  the  circumstance  that,  taking  one 
southern  railway  as  a  case  in  point,  of  the  £2,500,- 
000  annually  derived  from  passengers  as  com- 
pared with  i900,000  drawn  from  the  movement 
of  merchandise,  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  is 
made  up  of  the  money  absorbed  from  season 
ticket  holders  and  excursionists.  Naturally  he 
argues  that  if  it  paid  the  company  in  question  to 
carry  travelers  a  round  trip  of  100  miles  for 
2s.  6d.  in  1914  why  it  should  not  be  equally  re- 
munerative to  provide  similar  facilities  to-day  for 
5s.  instead  of  demanding  14s.  7d. 

Mr.  Talbot  attaches  very  great  impor- 
tance to  the  possibilities  of  developing  light 
railways,  which  he  declares  to  have  per- 
formed services  during  the  war  that  have 
convinced  expert  opinion  in  America  that 
they  are  incomparably  the  best  method  of 
transport  for  linking  up  the  less  centralized 
areas  in  any  country.  Such  lines  can  be 
built  and  maintained  at  a  far  lower  cost  than 
ordinary  modern  highway. 
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COOPERATION  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS 


(c)  Clinedinst  Studio 

DR.    JOHN   R.    MOTT 
(American   representative  at  the   Crans   Conference) 

AN  Important  International  conference 
on  missionary  cooperation  was  held  at 
Crans  (near  Geneva)  on  June  22-28.  This 
conference  was  called  at  the  request  of  the 
national  missionary  organizations  In  the  dif- 
ferent countries.  Its  proceedings  are  re- 
ported In  the  International  Review  of  Mis- 
sions (October). 

There  were  representatives  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  of 
the  Missionary  Societies  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  of  the  Paris  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  missionary  Interests  in  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Finland,  and  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church   of    South    Africa  were    represented. 

The  German  Missions  were  not  repre- 
sented officially,  but  four  members  of  the 
Continuation  Committee  of  the  World  Mis- 
sionary Conference  (Edinburgh,  1914)  were 
present  In  personal  capacity:  Bishop  Hennig, 
Professor  Hausleiter  Halle,  Professor  Julius 
RIchter  (Berlin),  and  Missionsinspcktor 
Friedrich  Wiirz.  Bishop  Roots,  chairman 
of  the  China  Continuation  Committee,  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  conference,  and  Dr. 


John  R.  Mott  chairman  of  the  Business 
Committee. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  whole  missionary 
situation  at  the  end  of  the  war  called  for 
review  and  that  the  establishment  of  the 
League  of  Nations  will  have  Important  con- 
sequences for  Christian  missions.  Mandates 
will  effect  and  establish  new  precedents  in 
matters  pertaining  to  missionary  work.  The 
state  will  assume  increased  responsibility, 
regulation,  and  control  of  education.  The 
position  and  influence  of  Christian  schools 
and  teaching  will  alter  fundamentally.  What 
should  be  the  policy  of  missionary  societies  in 
this  new  situation?  In  the  whole  history  of 
missions  they  have  hardly  had  to  face  a  more 
searching  question. 

The  conference  recommended  that  Imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  for  a  study  of  the  whole 
subject  of  international  cooperation.  (A 
report  in  full  of  the  conference  at  Crans  Is 
published  by  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment, 25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 
Sir  Michael  E.  Sadler  reviews  the  findings  of 
the  committee  on  "Village  Education  in 
India."  The  report  shows  "a  massive  unity 
in  the  problem  as  a  whole";  that  *'all  India 
is  concerned  In  finding  remedies  for  the  pre- 
vailing illiteracy  of  a  large  part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, which  is  the  heavy  drag  on  their  spir- 
itual and  economic  development." 

''The  Missionary  and  His  Relation  to  In- 
ternational Political  Questions"  is  consid- 
ered in  all  its  complexity.  The  question  is 
asked :  "Are  St.  Paul's  words  regarding  sub- 
jection to  the  powers  that  be  to  be  literally 
applied  .  .  .  and  In  the  fundamental 
teaching  of  Christ,  what  Is  the  relativity  of 
the  temporal  powers  as  stated  in  the  words, 
'Render  to  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.'  " 

The  peaceful  penetration  of  "Islam  in  the 
Sudan,"  as  reported  by  Dr.  Blyden  in  1887 
("Christianity,  Islam,  and  the  Negro  race": 
London,  Whittingham,  1887),  was  strength- 
ened by  Professor  Westerman  In  1912. 
Roland  Allen,  writing  In  the  Review,  ac- 
cepts these  reports  because  it  is  difficult  to 
refute  them ;  and  makes  an  appeal  to  Chris- 
tian missions,  fij'st  for  "respect  for  our  con- 
verts" In  order  to  "help  them  to  true  Chris- 
tian self-respect,"  and  further  says:  "Until 
native  Christians  learn  to  respect  themselves, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  meet  Moslem 
propaganda  on  equal  terms." 
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SEARCHING  IN  ASIA  FOR  THE  OLDEST 

MAN 


IT  has  generally  been  assumed  by  scien- 
tists that  Asia  was  the  early  home  of  the 
human  race,  and  many  of  them  have  be- 
lieved that  any  light  that  we  are  likely  to 
receive  regarding  the  origin  of  man  will  come 
from  the  great  Central  Asia  Plateau  north 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, in  cooperation  with  the  American  Asi- 
atic Association,  is  organizing  a  great  ex- 
pedition to  carry  on  scientific  research  on 
the  Asiatic  Continent.  Mr.  Roy  Chapman 
Andrews  announces  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  Asia  (New  York)  that  this  will  be  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  expedition 
ever  sent  out  on  such  a  quest.  A  special 
study  will  be  made  of  the  living  aboriginal 
inhabitants  and  the  remnants  of  prehistoric 
tribes  as  well  as  of  the  geography  and  pale- 
ontology and  the  mammals,  birds,  fish  and 
reptiles.  By  such  means  it  is  hoped  to  ob- 
tain new  facts  relating  to  the  origin,  develop- 
ment and  migrations  of  the  human  race.  Mr. 
Andrews  shows  that  the  human  problem  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  animal  life 
of  both  the  present  and  the  past.  Primitive 
man  was  a  hunter.  In  the  early  geologic 
ages  the  geography  of  the  earth  was  quite 
unlike  what  it  is  at  present.  Land  existed 
where  to-day  there  are  great  lakes  and  seas. 
Mountains  were  elevated,  and  treeless  deserts 
formed.  Animals  used  the  "land  bridge"  to 
travel  from  one  continent  to  another.  As 
men  became  dependent  on  the  beasts  for 
food  and  skins,  they  followed  the  animals 
in  their  movements  from  place  to  place. 
Thus  Mr.  Andrews  believes  that  animal 
migration  was  one  of  the  many  causes  of 
the  wanderings  of  primitive  tribes.  Climatic 
conditions  must  have  had  a  profound  influ- 
ence upon  the  development,  life  and  wander- 
ings of  primitive  man  as  well  as  of  the  ani- 
mals on  which  he  fed. 

It  seems  that  Asia  is  less  known  paleon- 
tologically  than  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  Museum  collections  of  animals  and 
reptiles  of  prehistoric  times  have  come  from 
Europe  and  North  and  South  America.  The 
fossils  of  Eastern  and  Central  Asia  are  known 
only  from  a  small  collection  of  fragments 
purchased  in  the  medicine  shops  of  Tien- 
Tsin,  China,  and  described  by  a  German 
named  Schlosser.  Fossils  are  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  ''dragon  bones"  and  are  believed 


to  possess  remarkable  medicinal  qualities.  If 
a  native  of  the  old  school  finds  a  fossil-bear- 
ing rock,  he  conceals  it  with  great  care.  It 
is  for  him  a  valuable  find. 

During  the  past  three  years  Dr.  J.  G. 
Anderson,  Mining  Adviser  to  the  Chinese 
Republic,  has  excavated  for  fossils  in  various 
parts  of  China.  His  work  has  been  re- 
markably successful,  and  some  of  the  larger 
specimens  that  he  has  acquired  are  known 
to  represent  primitive  rhinoceroses,  horses, 
sheep,  bears,  and  elephants. 

Mr.  Andrews  remarks  that  we  know  al- 
most as  little  about  some  of  the  living  natives 
of  Asia  as  about  the  fossil  history  of  the 
countrj. 

Long  before  the  Chinese  arrived,  China  was 
inhabited  by  aboriginal  tribes,  which  were  pushed 
south  and  west  just  as  the  Indians  were  driven 
westward  by  the  white  men  when  they  advanced 
across  the  American  continent.  The  remnants  of 
nearly  thirty  of  these  ancient  tribes,  such  as  the 
Colos,  Mosos,  Lisos,  and  others,  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing and  yet  almost  nothing  is  known  of 
their    origin,    life    or   customs. 

Although  many  of  the  aborigines  were  scat- 
tered among  the  mountains  of  Yunnan  and  Kwei- 
chow  and  along  the  Tibetan  frontier,  the 
Lolos  still  maintain  an  independent  territory  in 
Szechuan,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous 
provinces  of  China.  No  Chinese  is  permitted  to 
cross  the  invisible  lines  of  their  "kingdom"  with- 
out the  probability  of  incurring  a  violent  death. 
Continual  raids  are  carried  on  back  and  forth 
along  the  border.  Perhaps  the  Chinese  will  cap- 
ture a  score  or  more  of  Lolos  who  have  ventured 
to  glimpse  the  world  beyond  their  wild  hills  and 
valleys.  In  retaliation,  a  few  nights  later  the 
Lolos  will  burn  a  whole  Chinese  village,  kill  all 
the  men  and  carry  the  women  into  slavery.  Thus 
the  Lolos  have  earned  a  reputation  as  barbaric 
savages.  And  yet  a  French  explorer  who  crossed 
their  territory,  properly  "chaperoned,"  reports 
them  to  be  a  charming  people,  of  hospitable 
temper  and  high  mentality.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  scientists  who  have  penetrated  the  land  of 
the  Lolos  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  I  myself 
have  hunted  with  Lolos  in  Yunnan.  Independent 
they  are,  to  be  sure,  but  delightful  in  their  native 
courtesy   and    simplicity. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  interested  in  the  an- 
cestry of  this  strange  people.  They  are  totally 
unlike  the  Chinese,  for  they  are  tall  and  slender, 
with  long  faces  and  patrician  noses,  and  they 
show  every  indication  of  Caucasian  blood.  If 
they  have  it,  where  did  it  come  from?  This  is 
one  of  the  questions  that  should  be  answered  be- 
fore the  Lolos  disappear,  as  the  other  tribes  are 
rapidly   doing. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Central  Asia  has 
remained  scientifically  unexplored  for  so  long  a 
time.     It  is  so  remote  and  difficult  of  access  that 
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(Members  of  the  scientific  expedition  headed  by  Mr.  Roy  Chapman  Andrews  plan  to  collect  in  China  specimens 
that  will  make  New  York  the  center  of  the  richest  collection  in  the  world  illustrating  Asiatic  life  from  the  dim  past 
to  the  present) 


the  cost  of  conducting  work  on  a  large  scale  is 
enormous.  Moreover,  the  country  and  Its  in- 
habitants present  unusual  obstacles  to  scientific 
research.  Not  only  are  there  vast  intersecting 
mountain  chains,  waterless  deserts  and  treeless 
plains,  but  In  many  parts  the  climate  is  too  cold 
for  effective  work  In  winter.  In  some  places  the 
natives  are  exceedingly  suspicious  of  foreigners; 
religious  superstitions  greatly  handicap  research 
and  make  It  decidedly  dangerous.  The  Chinese 
have  many  superstitions  regarding  the  ground. 
The  feng  shui,  the  spirits  of  the  earth,  wind  and 
water,  must  always  be  favorable  before  a  burial 
takes  place,  and  it  is  exceedingly  unlucky  to  dis- 
turb the  ground  in  the  region  of  a  cemetery. 
Though  our  paleontologists  are  certain  to  encoun- 
ter difficulties  In  the  more  settled  portions,  they 
can  probably  overcome  them  by  tact  and  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  situation.  Those  in  charge 
of  railroads  and  other  commercial  projects  that 
have  involved  digging  in  China  have  always 
been  able  to  compromise  with  protesting  villagers, 
and  they  have  found  even  within  the  past  ten 
years  a  very  great  change  In  attitude.  In  Tibet 
conditions  are  even  more  difficult.  All  the  gold 
in  the  country  belongs  to  the  Lama  Church  and 
the  natives  can  conceive  of  only  two  reasons  why 
foreigners  should  come  to  their  country — either 
as   gold-seekers   or   as   missionaries. 

"J'he  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory has  already  sent  out  two  expeditions  for 
work  in  Asia.  I'he  first,  in  1916-17,  visited 
Yunnan,  the  most  southwestern  province  of 


China,  and  one  of  the  least  known.  Three 
thousand  mammals  were  obtained  there,  as 
well  as  many  birds,  reptiles,  and  batrachians. 
In  1919  the  second  expedition  extended  its 
work  to  Mongolia  and  Northern  China  and 
obtained  a  large  number  of  specimens.  Mr. 
Andrews  predicts  that  with  the  excellent 
nucleus  resulting  from  the  first  two  expedi- 
tions and  the  brilliant  prospects  for  the  third, 
New  York  should  become,  within  the  next 
ten  years,  the  scat  of  the  most  important 
natural  history  collections  from  Asia  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  At  present  the  most 
important  collections  of  this  character  are 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  American  collections  will  be  avail- 
able for  study  and  for  exhibition  in  the 
American  Museum's  proposed  Hall  of 
Asiatic  Life  in  New  York  City.  Here  will 
be  exhibited  groups  with  painted  back- 
grounds, which  will  be  so  selected  as  to  have 
a  definite  geographical  and  botanical  as  well 
as  zoological  value.  The  high  Steppes  of 
the  Tibetan  Plateau,  the  sandy  wastes  of 
the  Gobi  Desert,  the  snow-covered  peaks  of 
the  Himalayas,  the  dense  forests  of  the  Ma- 
layan Peninsula,  and  the  semi-tropical  jun- 
gles of  Southern  China  will  be  shown. 
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ELECTRIFICATION  OF  THE  EASTERN 

STATES 


IF  the  cost  of  producing  electric  current 
can  be  kept  down  to  a  point  that  will 
enable  its  more  general  use,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  there  will  soon  be  a  striking  ex- 
pansion in  that  field.  Mr.  Carl  Fowler 
points  out  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript 


speaking,  it  is  estimated  that  the  coal  con- 
sumed per  unit  in  such  stations  is  about 
one-half  of  the  isolated  plant.  Mr. 
Stevens  is  familiar  with  at  least  one  in- 
stance in  which  the  saving  of  coal  is  about 
500,000  tons  a  year.     In  his  opinion   New 


of  September  22  that  in  the  comparatively  England  will  eventually  have  not  more  than 
near  future  the  more  important  railroads  of  five  or  six  of  these  great  stations.  Since  a 
the  United  States  are  likely  to  be  electrified,  super-station  of  the  kind  projected  requires 
He  believes  that  the  present  practice  of  sup-  enormous  amounts  of  condensing  water,  it 
plying  each  train  with  a  complete  individual  can  be  located  only  on  a  river  like  the  Con- 
power  plant  is  inconsistent  with  sound  en-  necticut  or  Merrimac,  or  at  shore  points  on 


gineering  principles. 

While  it  is  true  that  great  central  sta- 
tions are  being  built  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country  to-day,  engineers  have  something 
still  greater  in  view.  This  is  the  so-called 
super-power  central  station,  built  with  mul- 
tiples of  30,000  kilowatt  units  up  to  a  total 
station  capacity  of,  say,  100,000,  300,000  or 
even  500,000  kilowatts.  In  the  development 
of  this  super-station  a  point  will  be  reached 
where  substantially  one-half  of  the  average 
coal  consumption  will  be  used,  and  a  prob- 


rivers,  lakes  or  oceans,  where  the  intake 
canal  and  discharge  canal,  or  conduit,  from 
the  condensers  should  be  1000  feet  apart. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  suggested 
transmission  lines  from  the  hard  and  soft 
coal  fields,  Niagara  Falls,  Cedar  Rapids  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  main  hydro-elec- 
tric plants.  Mr.  Stevens  finds  that  there  is 
a  300,000-kilowatt  load,  not  including  the 
steam  railroad  electrification,  within  a  ra- 
dius of  fifty  miles  from  Newburyport  or 
Beverly,    Mass.,   which   could    be   connected 


able  reduction  of  the  men  and  payroll  per     with    the    great    water-power    developments 


kilowatt  output  will  result 

Mr.  John  A.  Stevens,   a  consulting  engi- 
neer of  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  discussed  such  a 
proposed   super-power   station   in   recent   ar- 
.  tides  contributed  to  Power.    Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Stevens, 


at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Lowell  and  Law- 
rence, Mass.  He  computes  the  resulting 
conservation  of  coal  in  this  power  zone  alone 
at  500,000  long  tons  per  year. 


the  super-station  should  be  used  to 
relay  and  re-enforce  hydro-electric 
developments  where  possible,  and  to 
supply  practically  all  the  energy  to 
rnanufacturing  and  other  plants,  out- 
side of  the  power  that  can  be  made 
as  a  by-product  to  manufacturing 
and  heating  steam  requirements, 
which  are  usually  supplied  by  non- 
condensing  engines  and  non-condens- 
ing turbines  of  various  types.  With 
the  present  advance  of  electrical 
transmission  systems  and  the  use  of 
high  voltages,  the  opportunity  to  lo- 
cate such  a  super-station  either  at  or 
near  the  coal  mines  or  on  large  and 
navigable  rivers  or  at  tidewater,  is 
available. 

By  locating  super-power  sta- 
tions in  large  industrial  commu- 
nities a  great  reduction  would 
be  made  in  the  amount  of  coal 
necessary  to  handle  the  power  in 
such       communities.         Broadly 


SUGGESTED  POWER-TRANSMISSION  LINES  TO  FEED  THE   PROPOSED 
SUPER-POWER  ZONE  OF  THE  EASTERN  STATES 
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JENNY  LIND,  "THE  SWEDISH 
NIGHTINGALE" 


THIS  year  marks  the  centenary  of  the 
famous  Swedish  singer,  Jenny  Lind, 
known  in  later  life  to  the  English  public  as 
Madame  Goldschmidt.  She  was  born  at 
Stockholm  on  October  6,  1820.  In  1850, 
when  she  had  become  a  world-famous  artist 
and  celebrity,  Jenny  Lind  w^as  brought  to 
America  by  P.  T.  Barnum  and  sang  before 
a  great  audience  at  Castle  Garden,  New 
York  City.  Probably  there  are  few  living 
persons  who  heard  her 
voice,  but  the  fame  of 
her  singing  has  endured 
throughout  the  seventy 
years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  great  Castle 
Garden  concert. 

A  writer  in  the  Eng- 
lish magazine,  Cornhill, 
for  October,  dwells  on 
the  fact  that  in  England 
— and  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  America — the 
affection  evoked  by  Jenny 
Lind  is  different  from 
the  homage  paid  by  the 
aged  to  those  who  won 
admiration  in  their  youth. 
It  was  the  character  of 
the  woman,  rather  than 
her  skill  as  an  artist,  that 
inspired  such  feelings  of 
regard.  Her  biographer, 
the  late  Dr.  Scott  Holland,  was  keenly  sen- 
sible of  this: 

.  .  .  his  sympathy  gives  him  insight  into  the  inner 
sources  of  power  in  the  character  of  the  woman ; 
into  the  strength  that  kept  the  balance  of  a  pe- 
culiarly sound  mind  from  being  disturbed  by  her 
genius  and  artistic  temperament;  into  the  sim- 
plicity that  directed  her  course  single-heartedly 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  high  ideal.  She  acquired  the 
perfection  of  the  trained  artist  without  losing  the 
simplicity  of  genius.  She  passed  through  her  pro- 
fessional career  without  losing  the  freshness  of 
inspiration,  the  abandon  of  self.  She  had  no 
mannerism  while  possessing  a  manner  peculiarly 
her  own. 


JENNY    LIND 


Perhaps  Jenny  Lind's  nobility  as  an  artist  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  her  dramatic  instinct  was 
innate.  Before  she  was  conscious  of  it  as  a  talent 
it  had  been  discovered  and  made  use  of.  When 
she  was  ten  years  old  she  fascinated  playgoers 
to  the  Royal  Theatre,  Stockholm.  Her  musical 
gifts  were  perceived  and  appreciated  almost  from 
her  cradle!  Whether  the  cat,  the  cat  with  the 
blue  ribbon  round  its  neck,  to  whom  the  little 
Jenny  sang  continually,  had  a  critical  ear,  who 
shall  say?  Jenny  herself  has  said  that  she  sang 
with  every  step  she  took  and  every  jump  she 
made. 

An  interesting  passage 
of  the  Cornhill  article  is 
devoted  to  Jenny  Lind's 
acquaintance  with  Men- 
delssohn, the  composer, 
who  greatly  admired  her 
voice : 

It  is  well  known  that  "the 
Lind's"  voice  was  in  Men- 
delssohn's ears,  her  spiritual 
interpretation  in  his  mind, 
when  he  composed  the 
"Elijah."  He  studied  her 
voice.  "Hear  ye,  Israel," 
and  "Lift  thine  eyes"  gave 
opportunities  for  the  pecu- 
liar quality  of  it  to  ring  out. 
He  lived  to  conduct  the  first 
performance  of  the  most  per- 
fect of  his  works  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Musical  Festival, 
though  he  had  not  the  bliss 
of  hearing  the  music  inter- 
preted in  her  parts  as  only  a 
Jenny  Lind  could  reveal  It; 
and  when  the  sorrow,  world- 
felt,  of  his  early  death  stirred  mourners  to  com- 
memorate his  life  worthily,  it  was  Jenny  Lind 
who  suggested  the  foundation  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Scholarship  Fund  from  the  proceeds  of  a  per- 
formance of  the  "Elijah"  in  Exeter  Hall,  She 
invited  the  elite  of  her  artist  friends  to  help  her. 
She  attended  every  rehearsal  and,  of  course,  sang 
con  amove.  "Complete  and  splendid,"  the  Times, 
December  15,  1848,  pronounced  the  performance, 
and  picked  out  Mademoiselle  Lind's  parts  for 
special  discriminate  notice.  Jenny  wrote  to 
Madame  Mendelssohn  that  she  sang  It  "In  quite 
a  special  mood.  His  Elijah  Is  sublime.  With 
what  solemnity  we  stood  there  to  perform  it 
and  with  what  love  do  people  still  speak  of 
him." 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

BIOGRAPHY:   AMERICAN,  BRITISH, 

FRENCH 


The  Autobiography  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Houghton   Mifflin    Company.     385   pp.     111. 

No  fiction  written  in  our  day,  whether  it  be  as 
"strange"  or  not,  is  likely  to  prove  as  vitally 
interesting  as  this  true  story  of  the  poor  Scotch 
boy  who  came  to  America  seventy  years  ago, 
worked  in  a  factory,  became  a  telegraph  mes- 
senger, served  the  Union  cause  as  a  railroad 
operator  in  the  Civil  War,  took  a  hand  in  bridge- 
building,  rose  to  be  the  greatest  iron  master 
of  his  time,  and  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  in  giving  away  for  public  uses  the  mil- 
lions that  he  had  amassed.  The  whole  record 
is  illumined  by  Mr.  Carnegie's  unfailing  humor 
and    genial    spirit. 

The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok:  the 

Autobiography  of  a  Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years 

After.      Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     454  pp.     111. 

Like  Andrew  Carnegie,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Bok, 
the  successful  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
began  his  career  in  America  as  an  immigrant 
boy  in  humble  circumstances.  He  had  the  added 
handicaps  of  being  compelled,  at  the  age  of 
seven,  to  learn  a  new  language — he  was  Dutch 
by  birth — but  that  only  stimulated  his  exertions. 
As  an  American  after  Roosevelt's  own  heart  he 
may  now  look  back  with  pride  over  the  record 
of  fifty  years.  It  is  a  wholesome  life  story  for 
all  Americans  to  read. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley.  By  Stephen  Paget.  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Howe.     358  pp.     111. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley,  who  died  in  the  British 
Service  during  the  Mesopotamlan  campaign  of 
1916,  was  among  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of 
his  time.  His  discoveries  concerning  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  cord  had  made  his  professional 
fame  secure,  and  his  zeal  in  various  fields  of 
social  reform — the  anti-alcohol  movement  and 
woman  suffrage  among  others — had  given  him 
a  great  popular  reputation.  The  present  volume 
gives  judicious  estimates  of  both  his  scientific 
career   and   his  public  service. 

Gambetta.  By  Paul  Deschanel.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,     335  pp. 

One  cannot  hope  to  understand  the  course  of 
French  politics  in  the  early  years  of  the  Third 
Republic  without  a  careful  study  of  the  career 
of  Leon  Gambetta.  Perhaps  It  was  not  generally 
understood  outside  of  France  that  Paul  Deschanel, 
who  recently  resigned  the  Presidency,  in  his  early 
days  came  Into   personal   contact  with  Gambetta, 


and  for  years  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many 
of  Gambetta's  associates.  M.  Deschanel  com- 
pleted this  biography  in  1919.  Not  only  is  it  an 
extremely  interesting  book  from  the  personal 
standpoint,  but  it  Is  a  real  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  French  Republic. 

Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Rochechouart. 
Authorized  Translation  by  Frances  Jackson. 
E.   P.   Dutton   &   Company.      351    pp. 

These  memoirs  were  completed  not  long  be- 
fore the  author's  death,  in  1858.  They  are  now 
presented  for  the  first  time  In  English  translation. 
The  Count  de  Rochechouart  was  engaged  in 
Russian  military  operations  during  the  Napoleonic 
Wars.  He  took  part  In  various  battles  during 
the  retreat  of  Napoleon's  Grand  Army,  and  later 
was  in  the  advance  of  the  Allies  and  was  made 
Governor  of  Paris.  After  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
he  served  under  the  restored  French  monarchy. 
His  memoirs  describe  not  only  military  move- 
ments, but  give  inside  views  of  political  develop- 
ments   as   well. 

Correspondence  of  Jean-Baptiste  Carrier. 
E.    H.    Carrier.      John    Lane    Company.      283    pp. 

The  author  of  this  correspondence  Is  almost 
universally  condemned  for  his  brutality  as  French 
revolutionist  administrator  in  Brittany  during  the 
years  1793-94.  The  purpose  in  publishing  the 
present  volume  seems  to  have  been  to  show  by 
Carrier's  own  letters  that  he  had  good,  if  not 
great,  qualities,  notwithstanding  the  bloodthirsty 
acts    of  which   he   was   guilty. 

Tales   Retailed   of   Celebrities   and   Others. 

By   Sir    Hastings    D'Oyly.     John    Lane    Company. 

159     pp. 

A  veteran  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  relates 
In  this  little  book  a  series  of  personal  anecdotes 
chiefly  having  to  do  with  life  In  India  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
first  chapter,  however,  is  devoted  to  Warren 
Hastings  and  harks  back  a  hundred  years  in 
British   history. 

Charles  Chapin's  Story.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Basil  King.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   334  pp. 

The  autobiography  of  a  man  who  for  twenty 
years  was  city  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
World,  and  is  now  serving  a  term  of  life  im- 
prisonment at  Sing  Sing.  The  book  is  frank  and 
informing  on  certain  phases  of  daily  newspaper 
work. 
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Humors  of  a  Parish  and  Other  Quaint- 
nesses.  By  Rev.  W.  B.  Money.  With  a  preface 
by  Walter  Herries  Pollock.  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.    203   pp.     111. 

The  life  story  of  an  English  clergyman  who 
was  a  famous  Cambridge  cricket-player  in  the 
'70's  and  has  apparently  retained  his  love  of 
sport  throughout  his  life. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  Hiram  Maxim. 
By  P.  Fleury  Mottelay.  John  Lane  Company. 
230   pp.      111. 

Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  the  inventor,  was  born  in 
Maine  and  many  of  his  most  important  inven- 
tions were  patented  in  this  country.  In  1900  he 
became  a  naturalized  British  subject  and  was 
knighted  in  the  following  year  by  Queen  Victoria. 


This  book  gives  succinct  accounts  of  the  most 
important  of  his  inventions,  including  the  auto- 
matic gun,  smokeless  powder,  the  electric  lamp 
filament,  the  gun  for  attacking  Zeppelins,  and 
several    aeronautic   devices. 

American  Leaders.  By  Mabel  Ansley  Mur- 
phy.    Philadelphia:  The  Union  Press.  194  pp.  111. 

Brief  sketches  of  men  who  have  had  to  do  with 
the  making  of  America,  from  Washington,  Frank- 
lin and  Penn  to  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt. 

Greathearted  Women.  By  Mabel  Ansley 
Murphy.     Philadelphia:    The    Union    Press.      164 

pp.   in.  ^ 

Brief  biographies  of  sixteen  women  leaders  of 
American    and   English    life. 


HISTORY:    CHIEFLY  AMERICAN 


The  Pilgrim  Republic.  By  John  Abbott 
Goodwin.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  662  pp. 
111. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  John  A.  Goodwin,  him- 
self a  devoted  descendant  of  several  members  of 
the  Mayfioiver's  human  cargo,  wrote  an  elabo- 
rate history  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  which  he  en- 
titled, "The  Pilgrim  Republic."  This  work  has 
never  been  superseded,  and  its  appearance  now 
in  an  attractive  new  edition  will  be  most  wel- 
come to  students  of  Plymouth  colonial  history, 
and  to  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Pilgrims 
throughout  the  country. 

Cape  Cod  and  the  Old  Colony.  By  Albert 
Perry  Brigham.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  284  pp. 
111. 

Few  men  have  written  so  entertainingly  about 
the  homes  and  haunts  of  the  Pilgrims  and  their 
neighbors  of  "The  Old  Colony"  as  has  Pro- 
fessor Brigham  in  this  volume.  He  approaches 
the  subject  from  a  new  viewpoint,  that  of  the 
geologist  and  student  of  the  terrain.  His  re- 
searches have  gone  even  farther  back  than  the 
human  occupation  of  the  land.  His  descriptions 
of  Cape  Cod's  hills  and  shorelines  give  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  exploitation  of  the  region  a 
new  aspect. 

The  Centennial  History  of  Illinois.  Vol. 
L  The  Illinois  Country  1673-1818.  By  Clar- 
ence Walworth  Alvord.  Springfield:  Illinois 
Centennial    Commif;sion.     524   pp.     111. 

The  first  volume  of  the  "Centennial  History  of 
Illinois"  covers  the  entire  period  from  the  dis- 
covery by  the  French  in  1673  to  the  year  1818, 
when  Illinois  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the 
Union.  The  Americans  were  late  in  their  ar- 
rival, having  been  preceded  by  the  French  fur- 
traders  and  the  British  army  officers  who  claimed 
possession  of  the  territory  in  the  name  of  their 
sovereign.  In  this  volume  the  whole  story  is 
succinctly  related,  and  the  reader  is  directed  to 
an    imposing   list  of  historical    sources,   published 


and    unpublished.     The     illustrations     consist     of 
portraits,  scenes  and  maps. 

The  Centennial  History  of  Illinois.  Vol. 
V.  The  Modern  Commonwealth  1893-1918. 
By  Ernest  Ludlow  Bogart  and  John  Mabry 
Mathews.  Springfield:  Illinois  Centennial  Com- 
mission.    544   pp.     111. 

The  closing  volume  of  the  series  covering  a 
century  of  Illinois  history  discloses  many  phases 
of  the  State's  progress  in  both  material  and  in- 
tellectual interests.  There  are  chapters  on  the 
growth  of  education,  art  and  letters,  agricultural 
changes,  manufactures,  trade  and  transportation, 
labor  organization,  the  civil  service,  and  finally, 
the   part   taken   by   Illinois   in    the   Great   War. 

Intimate  Pages  of  Mexican  History.  By 
Edith  O'Shaughnessy.  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany.    351  pp. 

Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  is  the  wife  of  the  Ameri- 
can charge  d'affaires  at  Mexico  City  during  the 
administrations  of  Madero  and  Huerta.  It  hap-' 
pens  that  she  has  personally  known  four  Presi- 
dents of  Mexico.  The  present  volume  contains 
her  personal  observations  on  Mexican  political 
developments  from  1910  to  1914.  She  presents  in 
a  vivid  way  intimate  facts  relating  to  Mexican 
administration  as  she  herself  has  witnessed  it. 
She  has  made  an  unusual  and,  in  some  respects, 
a  startling  record. 

Social  Scandinavia  in  the  Viking  Age.     By 

Mary     Wilhelmine     Williams.     The     Macmillan 

Company.     451    pp.     111. 

An  imposing  body  of  information  about  the 
social  life  of  the  Vikings  has  been  assembled  in 
this  volume.  Much  of  it,  we  suspect,  was  never 
before  accessible  in  English.  At  least  this  is  the 
first  time  that  such  facts  have  been  brought  to- 
gether. In  addition  to  the  text  descriptions,  there 
are  various  illustrations  of  utensils  and  ships 
which  help  to  convey  to  the  modern  world  some 
notion  of  the  life  that  went  in  that  era  of  Scan- 
dinavian history. 


THE    NEW   BOOKS 
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THREE  IMPORTANT  WAR  BOOKS 


The  First  World  War.     By     Lieut.-Col.      C. 

a  Court  Repington.     Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

Vol.  I.     621   pp.     Vol.   II.     581  pp. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  Colonel  Rep- 
ington's  name  became  known  throughout  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.  His  comments  on  current 
military  operations,  as  published  in  the  British 
press,  were  everywhere  read  with  keen  interest. 
In  these  volumes  appear  the  daily  entries  in  his 
diary,  from  the  autumn  of  1915  to  the  close  of 
the  Peace  Conference  in  the  summer  of  1919. 
The  A.  E.  F.  emerges  with  credit  from  the  keen 
scouting  of   this   distinguished   military  critic. 

The  Victory  at  Sea.  By  Rear^dmiral 
William  Sowden  Sims.  In  Collaboration  with 
Burton  J.  Hendrick.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany.    410  pp. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  one  is  in  so  good 
a  position  to  tell  American  readers  just  how  the 
campaign   against  the   submarines  was  conducted 


during  the  Great  War  as  the  commander  of  the 
American  naval  forces  operating  in  European 
waters.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  less  has 
been  published  about  our  navy's  part  in  the  war 
than  about  the  land  operations.  Secrecy  was  es- 
sential to  success;  but  now  the  story  can  be  told, 
and  it  is  told — brilliantly  and  succinctly — by  Ad- 
miral  Sims. 

The  Lafayette  Flying  Corps.  Edited  by 
James  Norman  Hall  and  Charles  Bernard  Nord- 
hoff.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Vol.  I.  513 
pp.     111.     Vol.   II.     360   pp.     111. 

These  beautiful  volumes  record  the  deeds  of 
that  active  group  of  American  aviators  who  en- 
tered the  French  air  service  almost  a  year  before 
their  own  country  had  declared  war  against 
Germany.  Of  the  650  American  flying  men  who 
before  the  end  of  the  war  saw  service  at  the 
front,  more  than  100  belonged  to  the  Lafayette 
Corps.  These  volumes  contain  portraits  and 
biographical   sketches  of   all. 


AMERICANS  ABROAD 


China  the  Mysterious  and  Marvelous.  By 
Victor  Murdock.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
310  pp.     111. 

Victor  Murdock's  observations  about  China 
form  one  of  the  most  refreshing  and  fascinating 
books  of  travel  that  have  appeared  in  a  long 
time.  Mr.  Murdock  does  not  feel  any  concern 
about  maintaining  the  reputation  of  a  humorist, 
yet  this  book  would  have  done  credit  to  Mark 
Twain.  Neither  does  he  take  himself  profoundly 
as  a  social  and  political  philosopher,  but  there 
are  chapters  that  show  deep  insight.  It  is  not  a 
connected  record  of  travel,  but  a  series  of  epi- 
sodes, descriptions  and  analyses.  There  is  not  a 
tedious  line  in  the  book,  yet  it  is  all  the  more 
instructive  for  being  so  astonishingly  entertaining. 
Mr.  Murdock  is  at  no  pains  to  tell  us  when  he 
went  to  China,  how  he  went,  or  how  long  he 
stayed.  He  simply  gives  us  his  impressions  of 
places,  of  people,  of  life,  and  of  general  condi- 
tions. He  sojourned  far  up  the  Yangtze  Kiang, 
and  his  book  turns  largely  upon  the  life  of  the 
provinces  along  that  wonderful  river.  His  de- 
scriptions of  the  upper  Yangtze  are  admirable 
bits  of  writing.  Kansas  journalism  and  politics 
have  produced  a  remarkable  group  of  contem- 
porary Americans,  progressive,  democratic,  high- 
minded,  and  courageous.  This  book  of  Victor 
Murdock's  finds  us  further  indebted  to  the  Kan- 
sas school  of  journalists,  humorists  and  states- 
men. 

In  Morocco.  By  Edith  Wharton.  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons.     290   pp.     111. 

Mrs.  Wharton  visited  Moroco  in  1918,  and  al- 
though she  had  only  a  month  in  which  to  see  the 
country,  she  enjoyed  unusual  facilities  for  ob- 
servation through  the  favor  of  General  Lyautey. 
Mrs.  Wharton  devotes   a  chapter  of  her  book  to 


the  work  of  the  French  Resident  General  In  Mo- 
rocco, giving  information  that  is  probably  new  to 
most  American  readers.  In  other  chapters,  also, 
Mrs.  Wharton  gives  illuminating  facts  concern- 
ing the  French  administration  of  the  country,  and 
although  in  the  brief  time  at  her  disposal  it  was 
of  course  impossible  to  visit  every  point  of  in- 
terest in  Morocco,  she  is  able  to  describe  the  most 
important  places  in  detail,  and  with  emphasis  on 
the  things  most  likely  to  interest  American 
readers.     The   illustrations   are  remarkably  good. 

Roaming    Through    the    West    Indies.      By 

Harry  A.   Franck.     The   Century  Company.     486 

pp.     111. 

Mr.  Franck  Is  an  experienced  traveler  who  first 
won  reputation  as  a  pedestrian.  In  his  tour  of  the 
West  Indies,  however,  he  was  perforce  obliged 
to  abandon  that  mode  of  travel  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey.  This  rather  bulky  volume 
relates  his  adventures  in  the  Antilles,  giving 
sketches  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  recently  acquired  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  British  and  French 
West  Indies.  As  in  earlier  travel  volumes  by 
the  same  author,  the  illustrations  are  all  from 
his  own  photographs,  most  of  which  are  excel- 
lent. 

Present-Day  Paris  and  the  Battlefields.  By 
Sommerville  Story.  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
170  pp. 

In  this  instance  author  and  publishers  have 
combined  to  produce  a  novelty  in  latter-day  book- 
making — a  mapless  guide  book.  Tourists  who 
are  now  visiting  Paris  in  large  numbers  and  go- 
ing out  from  there  to  the  battlefields  should  be 
able,  with  the  aid  of  this  little  hand-book  and  the 
cheap  maps  already  available,  to  hunt  out  many 
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interesting  quarters  of  Paris  that  might  other- 
wise be  passed  by,  besides  making  excursions  to 
Chateau-Thierry,  Verdun,  and  other  places  made 
memorable  by  the  Great  War. 

Seeing  the  Far  West.  By  John  T.  Paris. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  299  pp. 
III. 

Panoramic  descriptions  of  much  of  the  most 
interesting  scenery  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  interspersed  with  historical 
allusions  and  shrewd  personal  observations. 
Even  the  most  prolific  writers  on  Western  scen- 
ery have  come  far  short  of  exhausting  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Faris  gives  special  attention  to  the 
National  Parks  and  monuments,  some  of  which 
have  been  only  recently  described  in  books  of 
travel,  and  are  still  practically  unknown  even 
to  the  majority  of  those  American  travelers  who 
have    crossed    the    Continent. 

In  Lower  Florida  Wilds.   By  Charles  Torrey 

Simpson.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     404  pp.     111. 

Observations  by  a  naturalist  on  the  life  forms, 
physical  geography  and  geology  of  tropical 
Florida.  This  is  not  a  technical  treatise,  al- 
though it  embodies  much  exact  information  pre- 
sented in  a  form  that  appeals  to  anyone  having 
a    curious   interest    in    the    matters    discussed. 

South  of  the  Suez.  By  William  Ashley  An- 
derson.    Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.     240  pp.     111. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  young  American 
who  went  to  Arabia  in  1915  for  an  American 
trading  firm.  He  afterwards  spent  much  time 
in  Mombasa,  Zanzibar  and  Port  Said,  and  crossed 
the  great  African  game  country.  In  the  war  as 
an  officer  of  the  King's  African  Rifles  he  led  a 
troop  of  blacks  against  the  Germans.  In  the 
present  volume  he  gives  a  series  of  sketches  and 


descriptions  of  what  he  saw   in   Africa,  the  war 
serving  rather  as  a  background. 

Letters  of  Travel.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Doubleday,   Page  &   Co.     302   pp. 

These  essays  by  Mr.  Kipling  touch  on  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Japan,  India,  nad  Egypt. 
They  record  observations  made  during  the  past 
twenty-one  years.  Of  special  interest  are  the 
author's  comments  on  the  relations  between 
America  and  Canada. 

Through  Central  Borneo.  By  Carl  Lum- 
holtz.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Vol.  I.  242  pp. 
111.     Vol.  II.     468  pp.     111. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Carl  Lumholtz  became 
famous  for  his  descriptions  of  aboriginal  Austra- 
lian life.  These  two  volumes  are  devoted  to  an 
account  of  two  years'  travel  in  the  land  of  the 
people  known  as  head-hunters,  between  the  years 
of  1913  and  1917.  Large  tracts  of  Central  Borneo 
are  still  unexplored  and  unknown  to  the  outside 
world.  In  his  explorations  Mr.  Lumholtz  re- 
ceived important  assistance  from  the  higher  of- 
ficials of  the  Dutch  Government. 

The  Sea  and  the  Jungle.     By    H.    M.    Tom- 

linson.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     354  pp. 

The  narrative  of  a  voyage  of  two  thousand 
miles  along  the  forests  of  the  Amazon  and  Ma- 
deira Rivers  to  the  San  Antonio  Falls. 

An  American's  London.  By  Louise  Closser 
Hale.     Harper   &  Brothers,   348    pp. 

A  lively  account  of  London  in  the  transition 
stage  brought  about  by  the  war.  Mrs.  Hale  is 
an  American  who  knew  London  well,  as  it  was 
before  the  war,  and  has  followed  with  keen  in- 
terest the  social  changes  that  have  taken  place 
there. 


OTHER  TIMELY  VOLUMES 


What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind?  By  Whit- 
ing Williams.     Scribner's.      329   pp.     111. 

The  question  that  forms  the  title  of  this  book 
so  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  Mr.  Whiting 
Williams  that  he  decided  to  put  on  rough  clothes, 
disguise  his  name,  and  try  for  a  laborer's  job, 
in  the  hope  that  through  human  contact  he  might 
get  an  answer.  Mr.  Williams  had  been  personnel 
director  of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Company 
at  Cleveland.  A  graduate  of  Oberlin  College, 
he  had  already  won  distinction  as  an  able  and 
forceful  contributor  to  the  magazines.  For 
months  he  worked  in  the  steel  mills,  railroad 
yards.  Iron  mines,  and  shipyards,  living  all  the 
time  like  a  laborer  and  sharing  the  laborer's 
hardships.  This  book  is  chiefly  made  up  from  his 
daily  journal,  and  it  is  a  wonderfully  vivid, 
searching  presentation  of  the  toiler's  mental  atti- 
tude toward  his  employer,  his  fellows  and  his  job. 


The    Workers    at    War.     By     Frank    Julian 

Warne.     The  Century  Company.     249  pp. 

This  book  explains  how  the  American  work- 
ingman  was  convinced  that  his  duty  in  the  Great 
War  was  to  fight  with  his  government  against 
political  autocracy.  Having  defined  the  Gov- 
ernment's labor  policy  during  the  war.  Dr.  Warne 
proceeds  to  set  forth  the  dangers  of  industrial 
autocracy  now  confronting  the   American  people. 

Winning  Football.  By  William  W.  Roper. 
Dodd,    Mead    &    Company.     216    pp. 

That  modern  football  is  dependent  more  on 
brains  than  brawn  was  ably  demonstrated  last 
year  by  Mr.  Roper,  Princeton's  coach.  His  book 
tells  in  an  interesting  way  how  football  has 
changed  and  how  he  believes  "winning  football" 
under  modern  conditions  must  be  played  and 
taught. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  Em  hati     ^^^  country  was  fully  prepared  tions  of  the  world  would  be  dealing  in  1921. 

Verdict  of     to   votc    on    the    national    issues  The    reconstruction    of    the   world    and    the 

ovem  er       ^^  ^^  XAVdt.  when  the  State  elec-  prevention  of  war  are  necessary  objects  that 

tion  was  held  in  Maine  in  September.     The  cannot  be  attained  by  fixing  attention  exclu- 

Republican   plurality   for   Governor  in   that  sively  upon  what  was  said  and  done  at  Paris 

State     contest    was    about    65,000.       Two  after  the  armistice  of  two  years  ago.     There 

months  later  the  plurality  for  Harding  over  must  be  open-mindedness,  and  a  vast  deal  of 

Cox  in  Maine  was  about  76,000.     The  in-  real  effort  to  understand  things  that  are  by 

dications    throughout    the    entire    campaign  no  means  so  simple  and  easy  as  some  people 


period  were  more  clear  than  in  almost  any 
other  presidential  election  of  our  entire  his- 
tory. The  Republican  victory  was  sweep- 
ing, decisive,  and  convincing  as  respects 
national  opinion.  The  verdict  would  have 
been  the  same  if  the  balloting  had  occurred 
at  any  time  after  the  beginning  of  August. 
Probably,  however,  the  Republicans  gained 
in  the  size  of  their  majorities  as   the  cam- 


have    thought. 

The  "Fight"  '^^^  Campaign   discussion  differ- 
and         entiated    two    groups    of    people 

the  Public  i  ^^^     i  ui       1  .    -u^ 

who  will  be  able  to  contribute 
little  of  value  to  the  further  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  international  organization, 
unless  they  become  at  once  more  modest 
and  more  practical.  Both  of  these  groups 
paign  period  dragged  along.  It  is  purely  imagined  themselves  leading  in  what  they 
a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  or  not  the  termed  a  ''fight."  Still  worse,  both  of  them 
Democrats  lost  votes  as  a  result  of  their  since  the  election  have  declared  their  pur- 
campaign  efforts  and  arguments.  It  is  proper  pose  to  go  on  with  the  ''fight."  Neither 
to  say,  however,  that  the  attempt  to  shape  group  is  contributing  anything  at  all  to  the 
the  League  of  Nations  issue  in  such  a  man-     enlightenment  of  the  American  public  by  its 


ner  that  the  Democratic  party  might  be  set 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Republican  party, 
35  nobler  in  spirit  and  more  faithful  to  hu- 


passionate  flow  of  language.  For  purposes 
of  talk,  they  are  at  opposite  extremes.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  they  are  on  common 


manity  in  its  views  on  our  international  rela-  ground   in  obscuring  the   issues   and   in   ob- 

tionships,  was  a  dire  failure.  structing   the   work   of    the   intelligent    and 

reasonable    majority.      The    time    has    now 

Now  Ready     There  was  never  any  reason  for  arrived   for  a   calm   study  of  w^hat   is  well 

to  Consider     the    assumption    that    the    great  called  the  "peace  tangle."    The  great  votine 

"Peace   Tangle"                    xiju  ii-rj^i                            ^-i. 

cause  01  world  harmony  was  go-  public  refused  to  take  any  part,  either  way, 

ing  to  prosper  if  Cox  was  elected,  and  that  in  the  so-called  "League  Fight."    The  voters 

it  was    going   to   suffer    if    Harding   should  merely  decided  against  one  party  and  in  favor 

win.     The  Republicans,  who  were  all  along  of  the  other,  for  a  number  of  reasons  which 

quite    certain    to    carry    the    election,    were  to    the    unsophisticated    were    quite    obvious, 

obliged  to  think  and  speak  in  terms  of  prac-  And   the  public  was  not  stirred   up   at  all. 
tical  responsibility;  and  they  were  naturally 


reluctant  to  commit  themselves  to  exact 
courses  of  proceeding.  They  were  not  re- 
hearsing the  old  story  of  the  visions  and 
dreams  of  1918,  but  were  looking  forward 
to  the  actual  problems  with  which  the  na- 


America's 

Unsullied 

Record 


The  unselfish  contributions  made 
by  the  United  States  to  the  en- 
dangered cause  of  freedom  in 
the  war  period  stand  without  precedent  in 
all  history'.     When   the  war  was  over,   the 
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military  decision  having  been  reached  by 
virtue  of  American  assistance,  there  came  the 
question  of  reparation.  All  other  partici- 
pants in  the  victory  made  large  money  claims. 
The  United  States  refused  to  ask  for  any 
indemnities  or  any  compensation  for  its  im- 
mense outlays.  Here,  again,  this  country 
set  an  unprecedented  example  of  disinterest- 
edness. There  is  no  more  reason  to  think 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not 
do  their  full  part  for  the  peace,  order,  and 
welfare  of  the  world  in  years  to  come,  than 
there  is  to  say  that  this  country  has  done 
less  than  its  part  in  years  that  are  past.  The 
situations  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal 
demand  careful  consideration.  The  very 
magnitude  of  the  Republican  success  will 
help  to  eliminate  partisanship.  The  excel- 
lent individuals  who  imagine  themselves  to 
be  the  peculiar  champions  of  the  League  of 
Nations  will  not  serve  the  cause  they  have 
at  heart  in  the  most  useful  way  if  they  con- 
tinue the  controversial  pose  they  had  assumed 
in  the  campaign.  There  is  no  danger  of 
precipitate  action  or  narrow,  ungenerous 
conclusions.  Senator  Harding  is  on  record 
as  having  voted  twice  for  the  ratification  of 
the  peace  treaty,  including  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  he  has  not  grown  unfriendly 
to  a  suffering  world.  There  are,  however, 
many  thousands  of  people  in  the  country  who 
were  at  one  time  eager  for  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  with  or  without  certain  reser- 
vations, who  are  now,  upon  the  whole,  rather 
glad  that  the  question  is  still  open.  They 
see  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  retain  what 
is  best  in  the  structure  of  the  League,  and 
to  deal  properly  with  things  that  ought  to 
be  eliminated  or  recast. 

Let  an  Agree-  ^^^  vcrdict  of  the  country  was 
ment  Be  Found  by  no  mcans  against  an  associa- 
tion with  the  peoples  of  the  civi- 
lized world  for  abating  the  evils  of  militarism 
and  lessening  the  dangers  of  war.  It  would 
not  be  correct  to  say  that  the  strong,  clear 
sentiment  of  the  United  States  that  favors 
peace  leagues  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the 
States  that  gave  their  votes  for  Cox,  and 
not  in  those  that  gave  their  votes  for  Hard- 
ing. Thus  Georgia  gave  Cox  a  typical  and 
decisive  Democratic  majority  over  Harding; 
yet  in  perhaps  no  State  of  the  entire  Union 
was  the  repudiation  of  the  Wilson-Cox  idea 
of  a  League  of  Nations  more  emphatic  than 
in  Georgia,  where  it  found  its  expression  in 
the  most  unmistakable  manner.  Undoubtedly 
in  many  States  there  were  conscientious  and 


high-minded  voters,  whose  thinking  did  not 
go  beyond  forms  of  words,  and  who  voted 
for  Cox  believing  that  a  certain  tone  in  cam- 
paign speeches  had  some  bearing  upon  the 
public  policies  of  the  future.  Those  who 
really  desire  to  have  this  country  pursue 
wise  courses  are  already  showing  signs  of 
trying  to  minimize  rather  than  to  magnify 
the  campaign  differences.  The  atmosphere 
has  been  clearing  fast  since  election  day. 
We  have  endeavored  for  a  long  time  to  have 
our  readers  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  such 
questions  as  those  relating  to  the  League  of 
Nations  are  not  partisan  in  their  nature;  nor 
are  they  the  proper  subjects  of  bitter  con- 
troversy. There  is  no  reason  at  all  for  our 
entering  into  any  international  combination 
at  the  present  time  that  would  be  disliked  or 
distrusted  by  large  elements  of  our  popula- 
tion, or  by  representative  statesmen. 

Constructive  ^^ }^  ^"^^^  concelvablc  that  there 
Work  Now  might  be  a  state  of  the  world  in 
^^'"  which  Article  X  of  the  League 
Covenant  could  be  safely  accepted ;  but  the 
underlying  conditions  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  accept  Article  X  do  not 
now  exist,  as  is  evident  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  study  the  facts  with  an  open  mind. 
Those  who  would  like  to  help  along  the 
cause  of  world  order  might  better  put  some 
confidence  in  the  attitude  of  President-elect 
Harding,  and  consider  carefully  the  views 
that  have  been  expressed  by  such  Republican 
leaders  as  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  many  others,  rather  than  to  keep  the 
detached  attitude  of  opinionated  persons  who 
imagine  themselves  the  especial  custodians  of 
a  sacred  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
a  good  many  excellent  people,  including  some 
brilliant  orators,  who  have  been  so  embit- 
tered against  the  League,  as  advocated  by 
President  Wilson,  that  they  have  apparently 
thought  it  needful  to  keep  on  their  war  paint 
and  to  be  prepared,  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  to  deal  with  these  delicate  and  difficult 
problems  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  rough- 
and-tumble  fight.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  bitterness  or  vituperation  on  either 
side.  Senators  Knox,  Borah,  Johnson,  Reed, 
and  others  can  afford  now  to  look  at  the 
constructive  side  of  the  business  before  us, 
in  order  to  contribute  positively  and  helpfully 
toward  the  decisions  that  must  be  made. 
It  seems  fairly  probable  that  a  satisfactory 
American  position  can  be  defined  for  present 
purposes,  leaving  future  developments  to  be 
shaped  under  future  conditions. 
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SENATOR  HARDING  AS  HE  APPEARED  IN  ONE  OF  THE  LAST  CAMPAIGN 
SPEECHES  MADE  FROM  THE  FAMOUS  FRONT  PORCH  AT  MARION 


„    ..     „      It    will    be    a    good 

Harding  Has  .        .  *=>. 

Won  National    many  months  berore 
confidence     ^j^.^   country   Can 

shape  its  international  policy.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  enter  upon 
formal  negotiations  with  Euro- 
pean countries  until  the  people  of 
America  have  been  led  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  some  point  of  view 
of  their  own.  It  is  the  expressed 
desire  and  intention  of  Mr.  Hard- 
ing to  do  all  that  he  can  to  bring 
American  opinion  to  some  focus 
as  a  basis  for  action.  Patience 
and  forbearance  will  help  to  pro- 
duce the  outlines  of  a  wise  Ameri- 
can policy,  and  therefore  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  agitation  and  con- 
troversy may  give  place  to  calm 
study  and  moderate  discussion. 
Nothing  that  was  said  or  done  by 
Mr.  Harding  during  the  cam- 
paign was  inconsistent  with  his 
official  record  as  a  Senator,  or  with  his  well-  ance  expressing  his  views  on  that  subject, 
known  opinions  regarding  American  foreign  It  is  worth  while  to  quote  at  some  length 
policy.  Europeans,  looking  on  at  the  contro-  from  that  statement,  as  it  appears  in  the 
versy  between  President  Wilson  and  the  November  issue  of  the  Grinfiell  Review,  not 
Senate,  did  not  discover  fundamental  dis-  because  it  differs  in  meaning  from  other 
agreements,  in  so  far  as  the  American  posi-  statements  by  Mr.  Harding,  but  because  it 
tion  was  destined  to  affect  the  rest  of  the  is  compact,  and  particularly  relevant  for 
world.  Senator  Harding's  positions  are  ap-  purposes  of  present  quotation: 
parently    satisfactory    to    the    majority    of 

Americans  who  have  given  thought  to  these         ^he  Republican  party  and  I    as  its  candidate 
rr^,  *=  1  .J  ^1     ^       oppose  uniting  this  country  with  an  ottensive  and 

questions.  There  was  ample  evidence  that  defensive  military  alliance  to  control  the  world, 
those  European  leaders  who  were  looking  We  can  never  accept  Article  X.  Such  an  alliance 
forward  to  a  reconciled  and  peaceful  world  is  likewise,  as  I  very  well  know,  repugnant  to 
were  by  no  means  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  ^he  other  nations  with  which  we  have  recently 
TT      T  1    ^L       r>         1-1  •  i.^    k„       been  associated  in  the  conduct  of  the  world  s  war. 

Harding  and  the  Republicans  were  to  be  ^^ey  entered  with  reluctance  into  the  Covenant 
feared  as  less  friendly  than  Mr.  Cox  and  that  was  formed  at  Versailles  because  they  had 
the  Democrats.  Mr.  Harding  had  stated  been  led  to  assume  that  it  represented  the  only 
his  views  in  his  speech  of  August  28.      Sub-      P^an   on   which    America   would    agree      In    this, 

1  r  1  •  „  „-.i ^„^.^^^^Kr       ^s   we   and    they   now    know,    they   had   been  'er- 

sequent  speeches  of  his^  were  either  purposely      j-oneously  advised. 

or    unintentionally    misquoted    by    his    cam-  An    Association    of   Nations,    such    as    I    favor, 

paign    opponents,    with    a    view    to    making  would  avoid  the  dangers  involved  in  an  alliance 

him  appear  to  be  wabbling  and  time-serving.  »?  Power.    I  want  an  association  inspired  by  the 

B^    ^,                    •              •          •                   ^4.     ^^A  "igh  purpose  or  maintaining  peace  and  fair  deal- 

ut   the   campaign   exigencies^  are   past    and  -^^  ^^J^  „^^j^^^^  ^^-^^  ^j;,^^  I  ^^  convinced. 

Democrats  will    join    in   helping   to    end    the  contribute    greatly    to    the    future    peace    of    the 

treaty  deadlock.  world.     On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that 

an  alliance  of  power  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

J        <    r           u       1            r    v.  status   quo   in   the   world   would   be   a   menace   to 

A  Notable      J^?^  Detore  the  close  or  the  cam-  peace    rather   than   a   guarantee   of  it. 

Harding        paign,   Mr.   Cox  and  Mr.   Hard-  The    world    realizes    that    war    under    modern 

Expression      j^       gave    tO    the    editors    of    an  conditions  is   a    menace   to   the   very   existence   of 

excellent  Iowa  college  publication,  the  Grin-  ^^^''^\^/'^^^-     Y  realizes  that  another  great  war 

jj     n      •  ^     ^    .       ,  '         .  .  would  call   into   use  more   efficient  instruments  of 

nell    Review,    a    summarized    expression    of  destruction.     So  the  world  is  more  disposed  than 

their  positions  on  the  League  of  Nations  for  ever    before    to    adopt   measures    looking    to    the 

publication    in    the    November    issue.      Mr.  prevention  of  war.     I  believe  that  The   Hague 

Harding  sent  his  contribution  by  wire,  and     '"^"",^^    IT-^Ta    '^'    |^«"."d^«/k    on    which 

*=      ,  ,  .  1  V'    .  "^sy    be    fabricated    an    effective    Association    of 

It  was  perhaps   the  very  last  definite  utter-      Nations  to  prevent  war.    To  be  sure.  The  Hague 
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plan  did  not  prevent  the  world  war,  but  the 
world  now  knows  more  about  modern  war  than 
it  knew  prior  to   1914. 

The  Versailles  settlement  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  entire  settlement  of  the  world 
that  I  believe  we  should  preserve  everything  use- 
ful that  has  been  written  into  that  treaty.  An 
Association  of  Nations  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
ference and  with  a  court  possessing  jurisdiction 
over  justiciable  questions  would,  I  am  confident, 
be  accepted  by  the  civilized  world.  Many  Euro- 
pean statesmen  have  expressed  this  same  view. 
The  British  Premier  has  declared  that  the  League 
Covenant  could  be  changed  for  the  better.  We 
of  the  Republican  party  entertain  the  same  opin- 
ion and  hope  to  be  able,  while  saving  the  useful 
parts  of  the  Versailles  accomplishment,  to  build 
upon   and    improve   upon   them. 

Assuredly  we  have  no  intention  to  repudiate  the 
world's  ardent  aspirations  for  peace.  European 
leaders  of  state  seem  agreed  that  America  can 
best  lead  in  this  eifort  at  reconstruction  and  I 
feel  that  for  us  to  fail  them  would  be  to  evade 
a  plain  duty.  Viscount  Grey  and  others  have 
even  suggested  that  the  United  States  be  entrusted 
to  draft  a  plan  for  a  reorganized  Association  of 
Nations.  To  accomplish  that  would  be  a  gre^t 
service  to  the  world,  and  I  hope  America  may 
be  able  to  do  its  full  share.  On  the  contrary, 
our  opponents  persist  in  demanding  a  program 
upon  which  our  own  country  does  not  and  cannot 
agree;  a  program  which  has  already  been  shown 
incapable   of  maintaining  world   peace. 

The  Republican  party  earnestly  wishes  to  per- 
form for  the  cause  of  world  peace  the  very  service 
that  the  world  wishes  performed.  It  desires  to 
help  in  every  possible  way.  But  it  will  never 
surrender  our  national  heritage^  of  complete  na- 
tional   freedom   and   self-determination. 

,.,u  .  .  In  the  phrase,  ''League  of  Na- 
Where  Are  the  tions,  there  are  two  signihcant 
"'^"*'°"'"^  words— not  one  only.  Some  of 
our  American  theorists  have  attached  so 
much  importance  to  the  word  "League" 
that  they  have  failed  to  examine  the  word 
"Nations,"  as  related  to  existing  facts.  In 
theory,  the  "nations"  form  a  series  of  inde- 
pendent sovereignties  each  having  a  like 
status,  with  equality  of  rights  and  obligations 
as  regards  other  nations.  We  have  forty- 
eight  States  making  up  our  federal  Union ; 
and,  while  a  few  are  larger  and  a  few  are 
smaller  than  the  average,  there  is  none  that 
Is  large  enough  to  be  dictatorial  and  none 
that  is  small  enough  to  be  in  any  danger 
from  Its  neighbors.  There  is  no  possible 
combination  of  a  few  large  States  to  force 
their  own  interests  or  points  of  view  upon 
the  rest.  Each  of  our  States  Is  dependent 
for  Its  welfare  and  prosperity  upon  the  com- 
bination of  t4ie  whole.  Each  Is  benefited  by 
the  sacrifice  of  economic  independence  and 
the  unity  of  the  country  for  purposes  of 
commerce.  It  is  not,  indeed,  Intended  by 
the  advocates  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 


bring  about  any  such  Intimate  and  indissolu- 
ble combination  as  that  of  our  forty-eight 
States.  But  there  are  some  of  us  who  would 
like  to  see  a  much  firmer  and  more  popular 
League  of  Nations  than  the  present  Cove- 
nant provides  for,  and  who,  for  that  very 
reason,  do  not  cling  fanatically  to  the  existing 
scheme.  The  peace  treaty  at  Paris  under- 
took to  do  a  number  of  different  things  at 
the  same  time,  but  (apart  from  the  League 
Covenant)  two  of  those  things  are  to  be 
noted  as  most  apparent.  Obviously,  the 
treaty  undertook  to  establish  the  terms  of 
peace,  including  the  financial  and  economic 
programs  under  which  Germany  was  to  make 
reparation.  But  the  Paris  Conference  under- 
took, also,  to  reapportion  territories,  to  set 
up  new  sovereignties,  and  to  reconstruct  the 
political  map  of  Europe  in  ways  that  were 
destined  to  create  a  tremendous  ferment  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  second 
process  was  supposed  to  provide  a  concrete 
answer  to  the  natural  question :  What  and 
where  are  the  so-called  "nations"  that  were 
to  be  harmonized  and  guaranteed  under  the 
terms  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  was 
being  formulated  simultaneously  with  the 
rearrangement  of  the  political  map? 

.,  ..     ....      It    is    hard    for   us    in    America 

Nation-Making  . 

to  to   realize   how    imperfectly   the 

political  and  territorial  changes 
agreed  upon  at  Paris  have  as  yet  gone  into 
effect.  NcJ  one  knows  to-day  what  is  to  be 
the  political  status  of  the  parts  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire  that  are  now  detached.  A 
brief  period  of  ten  years  may  prove  to  have 
upset  completely  the  existing  scheme.  The 
dispositions  made  at  Paris  of  various  portions 
of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
may  not  prove  in  experience  to  be  altogether 
stable.  The  future  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
is  very  much  in  doubt.  Yet  a  satisfactory 
League  of  Nations,  functioning  well,  and 
resting  firmly  upon  the  basis  of  the  best  pub- 
lic opinion  of  enlightened  peoples  everj^- 
where,  surely  presupposes  the  existence  of 
a  series  of  well-estabh"shed  nations  whose 
boundaries  are  admitted  and  respected  by 
their  neighbors,  and  whose  stability  is  not 
seriously  threatened,  either  from  without  or 
from  within.  This  process  of  political  re- 
adjustment was  bound  to  be  a  painful  one; 
and  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  ver- 
dicts of  the  "Big  Four"  at  Paris  could  in 
all  respects  stand  the  tests  of  time.  Stable 
equilibrium  among  the  rival  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope Is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  imposed  ofif- 
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hand,  as  the  experience  of  the  past  year  has 
shown.  It  was  well  enough  understood  at 
Paris  that  decisions  made  in  a  library  might 
be  very  difficult  of  application  in  rough 
weather  out  of  doors.  It  was  well  known 
that  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  tentative 
decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference  would  be 
subject  to  practical  test,  with  the  certainty 
of  numerous  modifications  and  some  radical 
changes. 

r-  .  c.  .       Many  of  us  who  still   are  con- 

First,  States:    n  ^  •  i         i     t    r       i  i 

Then  Their     hdent    m    the    belier    that    there 

Organization     ^.jj      ^^^^       ^^^      ^^      ^      ^^^^^^ 

League  of  Nations  are  well  aware  that  the 
existence  of  a  series  of  relatively  equal  states 
must  be  a  fact — not  an  illusion — before  the 
League  can  function  with  the  success  that 
the  so-called  idealists  justly, announce  as  their 
aim.  Canada  is  a  good  example  of  a  work- 
ing league  of  states,  as  is  our  own  Union; 
but  the  German  Empire  was  a  bad  example 
because  of  the  complete  dominance  of  mili- 
taristic Prussia  over  the  smaller  states.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  not  a  good 
example  of  a  league  of  nationalities,  because 
the  German  and  Magyar  groups  were  op- 
pressively dominant  in  relation  to  the  Czechs, 
the  Croatians,  the  Slovenes,  the  Rumanians, 
the  Poles,  the  Italians,  and  other  constituent 
elements.  Meanwhile,  the  encouragement 
and  help  of  the  stable  countries  of  the  world 
should  be  rendered  to  those  less  fortunate,  in 
order  to  hasten  the  settling-down  process. 
With  a  discontinuance  of  bloodshed,  there 
must  also  be  a  recognition  of  economic  needs 
as  of  more  importance  than  political  aspi- 
rations. 


For 


some    time    to 


the 


The  Allies       ^^      ^ ^      ^X     ^^"^^' 

Will  Dominate,  peacc  of  the  world  in  the  larger 

in  Fact  .  .  ^i 

sense  must  rest  upon  the  mo- 
mentum, so  to  speak,  of  the  Allied  victory. 
The  world  is  still  under  the  authority  of 
forces  that  made  the  Armistice,  rather  than 
under  the  arrangements  for  peacekeeping 
that  were  provided  on  paper  in  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  There  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
a  rapid  evolution  henceforth.  Particular 
nations  must  be  helped  to  emerge  from  chaos 
with  the  aspects  of  stability.  They  should 
agree  to  respect  their  neighbor's  boundaries 
and  to  abandon  their  present  economic  re- 
strictions that  are  tending  toward  utter  im- 
poverishment. For  the  present,  the  navies  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  con- 
stitute the  foremost  agency  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  order.     But  the  time  should 


come,  in  a  future  not  far  distant,  when 
maritime  international  law  will  have  been 
agreed  upon  and  fully  sanctioned,  and  when 
all  stable  nations  would  be  glad  to  contribute 
something  toward  the  policing  of  the  seas 
as  a  principal  method  of  maintaining  inter- 
national security.  It  is  very  expensive  for 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
maintain  immense  navies,  and  both  nations 
will  welcome  the  time  when  this  is  no  longer 
necessary.  In  theory,  of  course,  the  seas  be- 
long to  the  world,  and  they  should  be  directly 
controlled  and  policed  by  some  world  organi- 
zation. It  will  be  an  immense  relief  to 
France  when  the  conditions  of  peace  and 
order  in  Europe  may  be  such  as  to  justify 
the  reduction  of  her  military  expenditures  to 
a  minimum.  Let  us  be  charitable  toward 
the  mistakes  that  were  made  by  the  Big  Four 
at  Paris,  and  let  us  assume  that  they  were 


THE    BLUEBEARD    LEAGUE 

Bluebeard  France:  "What  do  you  say,  Miss?" 

From  De  Notenkraker  (Amsterdam,  Holland) 

(The  Dutch  cartoon  reproduced  above  expresses  the 
opinion  that  at  the  present  time,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  League  of  Nations  represents  the  military  power  of 
France.  Holland  is  dissatisfied  over  the  verdict  in 
favor  of  Belgium  as  regards  control  of  the  mouths  of 
the  River  Scheldt.  The  cartoon  itself  merely  illustrates 
the  obvious  fact  that  European  decisions  are  not  yet 
regarded  as  resting  upon  anything  but  the  power  of  the 
Allied  victors) 
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MR.    JOHN    F.    BASS,   OF    CHICAGO 

(Mr.  Bass  is  undoubtedly  the  most  experienced  of 
American  war  correspondents  and  would  doubtless  be 
accorded  first  place_  among  them  by  his  journalistic 
peers.  Beginning  with  the  British  campaign  in  Egypt 
twenty-five  years  ago,  he  has  witnessed  wars  and  revolu- 
tions in  many  countries.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1891,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York 
before  entering  upon  his  distinguished  career  as  a  cor- 
respondent. His  new  book,  called  "The  Peace  Tangle," 
gives  the  best  picture  of  present  conditions  in  Europe 
that  is   now  available  for  American   readers) 

doing  their  best  with  the  conditions  that 
seemed  to  exist  two  years  ago.  But,  surely, 
it  will  be  no  less  the  duty  of  statesmen  in 
1921  to  reckon  carefully  with  conditions  as 
they  have  developed  since  the  war.  There 
will  be  a  period  of  several  months  during 
which  Americans  may  wisely  study  the  facts. 
There  has  been  too  much  disposition  to  decide 
first  and  investigate  afterward. 

A  New  Book    ^^  ^^^^  juncture  there  appears  a 
on  the        volume  by  John  F.  Bass,  entitled 

Peace   Tangle"  anru      "D  n^  i      '»       t^    •       j 

1  he  reace  1  angle.  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  valuable  book  about  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  its  results  that  has 
appeared  in  any  quarter.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's 
book  gave  a  brilh'ant  description  of  the  gath- 
ering at  Paris  and  its  methods  of  proccedinj^^. 
Mr.  John  Maynard  Keynes'  made  a  special 
appeal,  written  in  a  brilliant  style,  to  support 
a  strictly  personal  point  of  view  about  the 
economic  provisions  of  the  treaty.  These 
books  were  written  immediately  after  the 
Paris  Conference.  Mr.  Bass  has  waited 
until  now,  and  he  has  spent  the  two  years 
since  the  Armistice  in  the  most  careful  and 


patient  study  of  actual  conditions,  visiting 
old  and  new  capitals,  and  learning  at  first 
hand.  He  finds  that  the  "secret  treaties," 
rather  than  the  ''Fourteen  Points,"  domi- 
nated the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
And  he  proceeds  in  a  series  of  chapters  to 
show  how  the  remaking  of  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope has  worked  thus  far.  These  chapters 
deal  with  particular  countries,  beginning 
with  France  and  Germany  and  following 
through  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, and  Hungary  to  the  Balkans  and  Tur- 
key. When  the  reader  has  finished  these 
illuminating  chapters  he  will  be  Impressed 
with  the  practical  difficulties  that  lie  ahead. 
He  will  understand  why  It  must  be  some 
time  before  Europe  can  really  settle  down. 

I  *A,     I  ,^   Economic  problems  were  at  all 

Let  Men  Line       .  •      i      i  •         •    i 

Bass  times  more  vital  than  territorial 
and  political  problems,  but  the 
Big  Four  at  Paris  failed  to  realize  this  fact, 
and  Europe  is  suffering  accordingly.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  Intelligent  Ameri- 
can reader  of  Mr.  Bass'  book  will  conclude 
that  America  should  keep  aloof ;  but  he  will 
have  a  much  better  notion  than  he  could 
possibly  have  had  before  of  the  nature  of  the 
problems  with  which  Europe  is  struggling, 
and  of  the  reasons  for  a  radical  reconstruc- 
tion of  certain  portions  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  as  well  as  for  certain 
rearrangements  of  the  peace  settlement  as  a 
whole.  Mr.  Bass  Is  so  modest  a  man  that 
he  may  not  fully  realize  the  great  position 
he  has  gained  in  the  opinion  of  the  discrimi- 
nating. Of  the  numerous  American  news- 
paper correspondents  who  in  recent  years 
have  contributed  to  the  enlightenment  of 
readers  in  the  United  States  regarding  affairs 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  Mr.  Bass  ranks  with 
the  ■  first  In  thorough  knowledge  and  In 
trained  power  of  judgment.  But  he  himself 
would  readily  name  other  American  corre- 
spondents and  journalists  whose  knowledge 
and  whose  opinions  ought  to  be  made  use 
of  by  our  official  leaders. 

Mr.Sin,onds    DuHng     the     recent     campaign 
as  Expert     many  people  were  arguing  with 

Witness  i     r ,  •    •  j      •     *.  XT 

lotty  vision  and  intense  reeling 
In  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Many 
others  were  arguing  with  bitter  passion 
against  any  connection  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  with  that  International  organi- 
zation. The  discussion  as  carried  on  by 
the  extremists  of  these  two  groups  was 
marked  by  Its  theoretical  or  academic  char- 
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acter,  and  by  its  failure  to  disclose  knowl- 
edge of  essential  facts.  We  are  now  to  have 
a  new  study  of  the  whole  subject,  and  those 
who  can  help  most  will  not  be  the  passionate 
orators,  but  the  able,  modest,  and  sensible 
men  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our  readers 
of  the  exceptional  value  of  the  extended 
monthly  studies  of  European  conditions  that 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  contributes  regularly 
to  this  magazine.  He  lived  in  Paris  during 
the  period  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  he 
is  following  the  work  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  in  Europe  as  carefully 
as  from  1914  to  1918  he  studied  the  Great 
War,  of  which  he  became  the  foremost  mili- 
tary historian.  His  presentation  in  this  issue 
of  the  Review  of  the  Italian,  Greek,  and 
Turkish  issues  will  be  found  especially  in- 
structive. Writers  like  Mr.  Simonds  and 
Mr.  Bass  show  us  what  is  really  going  on 
in  the  new  process  of  nation-building. 

Mr.  Root  ^^  ^^  °"^  ^^^"S'  then,  to  work 
and  out  your  list  of  established  na- 
tions ;  and  it  is  another  thing  to 
league  them  together  for  the  safeguarding 
of  civilization.  The  League  of  Nations,  as 
constructed  at  Paris,  is  a  beautiful  creation 
in  many  respects ;  but,  in  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  out-of-door  world,  this  League 
is  not  at  all  what  it  purports  to  be.  Can  it 
be  used  as  the  starting  point  from  which  a 
real  association  of  free  peoples  may  be  de- 
veloped? In  our  opinion,  it  can;  but  illu- 
sions must  be  torn  away,  and  realities  must 
be  faced.  Mr.  Elihu  Root's  analysis  has 
shown  conclusively  why  we  cannot  possibly 
accept  Article  X  of  the  League  Covenant, 
which  would  obligate  us  to  use  our  military 
and  naval  forces  to  protect  each  member  of 
the  League  perpetually,  in  the  territorial 
rights  assigned  to  it  by  virtue  of  the  new 
map  of  the  world  that  was  drawn  at  Paris. 
Mr.  Root,  as  a  great  lawyer  and  statesman, 
who  has  also  been  a  lifelong  promoter  of 
international  peace  and  justice,  can  be  trusted 
to  advise  us  well  on  what  commitments  we 
should  make  in  ratifying  treaties.  Men  like 
Mr.  Simonds  and  Mr.  Bass  can  show  us 
the  real  conditions  under  which  nations  are 
trying  to  find  their  respective  places. 

The  Real      There   will   come   a   time  when 
League  Must   the  League  will  not  only  protect 

Arrive  ti  ^.  .  ,      .     "^  .    , 

small  nations  m  their  essential 
rights  as  against  powerful  neighbors,  but 
when  no   single   country   will   be   powerful 


(c)  Arnold 


MR.    FRANK    H.    SIMONDS 


(Whose  current  studies  of  reconstruction  in  Europe 
and  Asia  are  as  valuable  as  his  previous  accounts  of  the 
Great  War.  He  was  at  Paris  during  the  period  of  the 
Peace   Conference) 

enough  to  defy  the  opinion  of  the  world  as 
expressed  through  the  League,  or  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  outlawed.  There  must  be  no 
lowering  of  aims  or  relinquishment  of  ideals. 
It  is  as  feasible  a  thing  to  have  a  League 
of  Nations  and  international  peace  as  it  is 
to  have  a  confederation  of  entities  like  our 
forty-eight  States.  But,  while  it  is  feasible, 
it  is  by  no  means  easy;  and  it  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  a  group  of  diplomats  sitting 
around  a  table.  Imperialism  must  be  super- 
seded, and  a  series  of  nations  must  emerge, 
each  of  which  for  vital  purposes  of  its  own 
security  must  insist  upon  an  association  of 
civilized  peoples.  The  League  of  Nations 
formulated  at  Paris  was  in  many  respects 
fundamentally  wrong.  It  w^as  carefully 
framed  to  protect  and  preserve  the  domina- 
tion of  certain  interests.  It  is  true  that  the 
combined  power  of  the  Allies  must  persist 
until  the  world  is  reconstructed.  It  follows 
that  an  actual  and  real  League  of  Nations 
cannot  assume  its  full  sway  by  moral  au- 
thority, until  the  reconstruction  period  has 
been  lived  through.  There  is  high  value, 
then,  in  the  ideals  of  the  League  advocates; 
and  there  is  also  hard  sense  and  truth  in 
some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  American  oppo- 
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nents  of  the  League  Covenant  as  it  now 
stands.  It  becomes  necessary  now  to  find 
an  irreducible  minimum  of  agreement.  This 
minimum  will  suffice  for  the  present.  The 
opinion  of  the  country  is  clarifying  rapidly, 
and  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  as  some 
people  suppose  for  Senators  Knox,  Borah,  and 
Johnson  to  agree  upon  a  program  with  Re- 
publicans like  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Taft,  or 
with  Democrats  like  ex-Secretary  Lansing 
and  Colonel  House.  The  President-elect 
will  doubtless  be  as  ready  to  confer  freely 
with  these  two  eminent  Democratic  members 
of  the  American  peace  delegation  as  with 
any  of  his  Senatorial  colleagues  or  his  Re- 
publican supporters.  We  should  not  try  to 
go  beyond  the  steps  which  our  country  can 
freely  and  willingly  agree  to  take. 

What  Are  the  '^^^  country  experienced  a  deep 
Party ^  sense  of  relief  with  the  beginning 
of  November  and  the  end  of  the 
political  campaign.  Almost  everybody  had 
understood  how  the  election  was  going,  ex- 
cept a  few  people  who  took  counsel  of  their 
wishes,  particularly  certain  New  York  edi- 
tors. It  happened  that  the  country  had  de- 
cided to  vote  for  a  party  change  in  the  execu- 
tive management  of  the  nation's  affairs,  in 
order  to  complete  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
that  gave  us  a  Republican  Congress  two  years 
ago.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  party  names  do 
not  now  represent  deep  cleavage.  People  of 
diverse  views  on  all  controverted  political 
questions  are  to  be  found  in  both  of  the  great 
parties.  Upon  things  fundamental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats do  not  differ.  There  were  no  violent 
contrasts  between  the  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco platforms.  Many  people  in  both  parties 
thought  of  Herbert  Hoover  as  a  desirable 
candidate.  Upon  some  questions  the  two 
parties  have  certain  traditional  attitudes;  but 
for  the  most  part  these  are  reminiscent  rather 
than  living  issues.  The  tariff  question  pre- 
sents some  real  problems  as  we  look  ahead, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  discover  a  Republican 
tariff  policy  that  is  opposed  by  a  Democratic 
one.  As  for  the  claim  that  Democracy  is  for 
labor  and  human  rights,  and  Republicanism 
for  corporate  wealth  and  Wall  Street,  the 
voters  answered  it  negatively. 

The  Tariff     ^^  1908,  the  Republicans  prom- 
in  Recent       ised   to   rcvisc   the   tariff   if  con- 

Hiatory  •  j    .  /-|-»i  , 

tmued  m  power.  1  hey  enacted 
the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  against  the  earnest 
protests  of  about  a  dozen  progressive  Republi- 


can Senators,  President  Taft  made  the  un- 
fortunate mistake  of  failing  to  support  the 
views  of  men  like  DoUiver  and  Cummins,  of 
Iowa.  The  country  considered  that  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  did  not  fulfil  the  promise 
that  had  been  made.  However,  the  men  who 
controlled  the  party  organization  insisted 
upon  going  to  the  people  for  a  verdict.  They 
overruled  sentiment  within  the  party  ranks, 
ignoring  the  preliminary  decisions  of  the  pri- 
maries, and  they  offered  themselves  for  the 
country's  vote  of  confidence  or  of  disapproval 
in  November,  1912.  There  resulted  a  revolt 
within  the  party  which  led  away  a  majority 
of  the  Republican  voters,  and  thus  Mr. 
Wilson  was  elected  with  435  votes  in  the 
Electoral  College  as  against  8  for  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  and  88  for  the  Progressive. 
Democrats  controlled  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  enacted  the  Underwood  tariff. 
That  measure  was  fairly  well  received,  and 
the  tariff  question  ceased  to  be  a  clear  issue 
as  between  the  two  great  parties.  It  is  not 
likely  to  recover  its  place  as  a  partisan  bone 
of  contention. 


Parties 


Permanence    There  wcre  many  who  thought 
of  that   the   Republican   party   was 

crushed  in  1912  beyond  the  hope 
of  resurrection.  But  this  view  ignored  the 
nature  of  the  two  historic  parties.  They  are 
rival  organizations  seeking  public  favor  and 
asking  to  be  entrusted  with  the  honors  and 
duties  of  governmental  control.  They  re- 
cover from  their  mistakes  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  changing  conditions.  The  Progres- 
sive movement  of  1912  was  a  powerful  tem- 
porary protest,  and  it  had  its  effect.  Both 
old  parties  became  "progressive."  With  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Hughes,  four  years  later, 
the  two  factions  came  together  again.  Local 
conditions,  however,  kept  the  Republican 
breach  open  in  California,  and  this  circum- 
stance alone  gave  the  Democrats  their  presi- 
dential victory  in  1916.  The  party  issues 
were  not  very  clear  cut  four  years  ago.  The 
Republicans  were  decidedly  more  alive  to 
the  dangers  of  the  World  War  than  were 
the  Democrats,  and  they  believed  that  Amer- 
ica would  be  safer  if  prepared  in  the  military 
sense,  while  the  Democrats,  led  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, took  the  view  that  unpreparedness  was 
a  better  way  of  expressing  to  the  world  our 
love  of  peace  and  hatred  of  militarism.  The 
popular  vote  was  almost  equally  divided,  Mr. 
Wilson  having  a  plurality  of  about  half  a 
million,  two-thirds  of  which  was  represented 
by  the  failure  of  the  Hiram  Johnson  Rcpub- 
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licans  of  California  to  vote  for  Mr.  Hughes, 
while  the  other  third  was  represented  by 
votes  in  the  States  of  the  Solid  South,  where 
there  was  no  contest.  Thus  the  Republican 
party  was  fully  reestablished  again,  and  two 
years  later  it  gained  control  of  Congress. 

The  Democrats  made  their  cam- 

Democrats  .  •        i  r>  i  ^    i  i  l 

Not  paign  m   1916  largely  upon  the 

Discouraoed    ^^^^  ^^^^   -^   yj^^    Wilson   were 

reelected  he  would  keep  the  country  out  of 
the  European  war,  whereas  the  Republicans 
would  probably  plunge  us  into  it.  The 
failure  of  the  Administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  to  support  their  own  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Mr.  Garrison,  in  his  moderate 
program  of  preparedness,  proved  to  be  not 
merely  a  mistake  but  an  irretrievable  disas- 
ter. Most  thoughtful  people  hold  strong 
convictions  regarding  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs  throughout  both  terms  of  the 
Wilson  Administration.  The  President  ap- 
pealed for  the  election  of  another  Democratic 
Congress  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  and  the 
country  responded  by  reducing  the  Democrats 
to  a  minority  in  each  House.  This  verdict 
did  not  seem  to  make  its  due  impression  upon 
the  White  House,  and  there  resulted  the 
governmental  deadlock  between  a  Democratic 
Executive  and  a  Republican  Congress  which 
has  had  so  many  harmful  consequences.  Thus 
the  country  in  1920  has  confirmed  its  ver- 
dict of  1918  with  emphasis.  Much  of  the 
work  of  the  Democratic  party  in  executive 
office  and  in  Congress  during  Wilson's  first 
term  was  intelligent,  timely,  and  acceptable. 
The  Federal  Reserve  act,  the  tariff  revision, 
and  certain  other  economic  measures  were 
notable  achievements.  The  Wilson  period 
in  the  pages  of  the  future  historian  will  be 
accorded  an  ample  measure  of  praise.  The 
Democratic  party  is  a  better  and  more  prom- 
ising agency  of  public  service  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  not  discouraged  and  has  no  rea- 
son for  despondency. 

,,,.,  .     In  his  first  term  Mr.  Wilson  had 

Wilson  and  11111  1 

the  Party  to  be  not  only  the  leader  but  the 
^  "^^^  relentless  master  of  his  party,  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  program  of  economic 
reform.  But  he  had  not  personally  created 
that  program ;  and  his  masterfulness  lay 
merely  in  pushing  it  through  Congress.  In 
foreign  affairs,  however,  he  seemed  to  rely 
too  much  upon  his  own  detached  judgment, 
not  merely  in  executing  policies,  but  in  shap- 
ing them.  This  had  been  true  of  his  Mexican 
policy,   and  it  was  notably  so  after  Europe 


@  Keystone  View  Co. 

Miss   ALICE   ROBERTSON^   OF    MUSKOGEE,    OKLAHOMA 

(Who  is  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Republican,  and 
who  had  been  opposed  to  woman  suffrage.  There  are 
no  women  itr  the  present  Congress,  and  she  is  the  only 
woman  elected  to  the  next  House.  She  grew  up  in  Okla- 
horna  (then  Indian  Territory)  and  is  an  authority  upon 
Indian  education  and   Western   conditions) 

went  to  war.  The  failure  of  his  health  fur- 
ther isolated  him,  and  he  lost  control  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  Thus  the  defeat  of  his  party  be- 
came inevitable.  The  Democratic  eclipse, 
however,  was  strictly  for  the  purposes  of  this 
election.  If  a  change  was  plainly  due  In 
1912,  it  was  even  more  emphatically  due  in 
1920.  Certain  Democratic  candidates  for 
office  have  doubtless  experienced  slight  pangs 
of  disappointment;  but  otherwise  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  entirely  satisfied,  and  rather 
glad  to  be  so  completely  absolved  from  re- 
sponsibility In  view  of  the  complicated  prob- 
lems that  lie  ahead  of  us.  An  electoral  con- 
test In  the  United  States  is  not,  as  in  some 
countries,  akin  to  civil  war.  Public  opinion 
remains  the  great  controlling  force,  and 
Democrats — whether  as  private  citizens,  as 
public  men,  or  as  journalists — are  expected  to 
take  their  full  part  in  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  Harry  L.  Davis  will  succeed  Mr. 
Cox  as  Governor  of  Ohio,  but  meanwhile 
Mr.  Cox  controls  two  Important  newspapers, 
has  acquired  a  national  position,  and  is 
cheered  by  the  thought  that  he  did  as  well  as 
he  could  in  a  hopeless  contest. 
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^^.    .     .      There  is  little  need  to  review  in 

Effects  0/         J        .,      1  1  f     1  1        • 

the  Two       detail  the  results  or  the  election, 

Amendments  .     c  r  r 

except  tor  purposes  or  reierence 
and  record.  The  leaders  of  neither  party 
show  any  regrets  about  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  in  view  of  the  election  facts.  Wo- 
men show  no  eagerness  to  crowd  men  out  of 
leading  places  in  the  political  game.  One 
woman  has  been  elected  to  Congress,  namely, 
Miss  Alice  Robertson,  of  Muskogee,  Okla- 
homa, where  she  ran  as  a  Republican  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District.  Years  ago 
she  had  been  appointed  a  postmistress  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Many  women  made 
campaign  speeches,  a  few  of  which  were  fool- 
ish, but  most  of  which  surpassed  expectations. 
A  good  many  women  were  chosen  to  fill  lo- 
cal offices,  and  a  sprinkling  of  women  will  be 
found  in  State  legislatures.  The  magnitude 
of  the  Republican  pluralities  is  largely  ex- 
plained by  the  great  increase  in  the  total 
vote,  due  to  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
Speaking  in  general,  the  women  voters  were 
in  accord  with  the  men  of  their  own  families. 
The  prohibition  question  did  not  figure  as 
much  in  the  election  as  many  people  had  sup- 
posed that  it  would  before  the  two  national 
conventions.  The  leaders,  alike  at  Chicago 
and  at  San  Francisco,  discovered  that  the 
country  was  determined  to  give  the  prohibi- 
tion amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  also 
the  Volstead  act,  a  fair  chance.  A  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  are  glad  to 
have  drinking  saloons  done  away  with,  and 
firmly  believe  that  the  ordinary  use  of  alco- 
holic beverages  is  a  bad  thing.  Obviously, 
there  is  much  evasion  of  the  law,  but  there  is 
overwhelming  testimony  to  the  fact  that  pro- 
hibition is  worth  trying. 

"Labor"  Was  ^^^^  parties  last  spring  were 
Fairiu  scarcd  about  the  labor  question. 
Labor  leaders  were  blacklisting 
courageous  public  men,  and  there  were  many 
timid  politicians  in  either  party  who  were 
affected  by  the  delusion  that  the  officials  of 
labor  unions  had  some  power  of  control  over 
the  votes  of  wage-earners.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  labor  leaders  control  their  own  personal 
ballots  when  they  enter  the  voting  booths, 
and  their  political  power  proceeds  little  fur- 
ther. They  are  the  employees  of  their 
unions;  and  they  are  not  hired  to  dictate 
either  to  those  who  hold  union  cards,  or  to 
any  other  wage-earning  people,  what  church 
they  ought  to  attend  or  what  political  party 
they  ought  to  support.  That  the  officials  of 
labor  organizations  have   a   perfect   right   to 


offer  political  advice  is  obvious.  So,  also, 
have  pastors  of  churches  such  a  right,  and  so 
have  the  heads  of  industrial  corporations.  But 
the  American  voter  is  going  to  do  as  he 
pleases  on  election  day.  The  mere  fact  that 
certain  prominent  officers  and  agents  of  labor 
organizations  undertook  to  "round  up"  the 
labor  vote  for  the  Democratic  ticket  probably 
hurt  the  Cox  vote  much  more  than  it  helped. 
If  the  Republican  party,  which  in  the  next 
Congress  will  have  a  majority  of  176  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  a  majority  of 
20  in  the  Senate,  should  betray  a  strong  in- 
clination to  make  laws  unfavorable  to  wage- 
earners,  or  improperly  beneficial  to  capital 
or  to  special  interests,  the  public  would  not 
fail  to  show  disapproval  in  the  next  election. 
Wage-earners,  whether  unionized  or  not,  are 
merely  ''the  public"  when  it  comes  to  political 
action.  Union  labor  at  the  polls  was  fairly 
divided  this  year. 

o^     /./    M/t.      Governor    Coolidge,     who    had 

Some  MenWhom  .  i       ^      r  i    r 

"the  Public"  been  marked  for  defeat  by  the 
pproues  labor  leaders  after  the  Boston 
police  strike,  added  positive  strength  to  the 
Republican  national  ticket.  Governor  Allen, 
of  Kansas,  was  slated  for  defeat  because  of 
the  methods  he  had  used  in  ending  a  coal- 
miners'  strike  and  in  securing  a  law  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  coal  miners  without  their 
having  to  resort  to  strikes.  But  Allen  has 
been  reelected  decisively ;  and  not  a  single 
candidate  for  either  branch  of  the  Kansas 
legislature  who  was  opposed  to  the  Gover- 
nor's Industrial  Relations  Court  law  has 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  seat.  Senator  Cum- 
mins, of  Iowa,  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
labor  leaders  because  he  advocated  a  method 
of  arbitrating  disputes  that  would  secure  the 
public  from  the  danger  of  railroad  strikes, 
while  guarding  the  rights  of  railway  em- 
ployees. A  great  effort  was  made  to  defeat 
Mr.  Cummins  for  another  term  in  the  Sen- 
ate ;  but  the  people  of  Iowa  have  now  stood 
by  him,  and  the  country  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  his  further  service  at  Washington. 

"Lab  r"  Evidently  the  voters  have  not  en- 
Voted  for  dorsed  the  dictatorial  attitude  of 
Harding  certain  leaders  of  organized  la* 
bor  that  had  been  yielded  to  and  encouraged 
at  Washington,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely, 
from  a  period  antedating  the  passage  of  the 
Adamson  law.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
country  will  now  countenance  any  similarly 
dictatorial  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  organized  labor.     In  short,  it  would 
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THIS  MAP  SHOWS  STATES  CARRIED  BY  HARDING  AND  COX.  RESPECTIVELY.  WITH  THE  NUMBER  OF  ELECTORAL 

VOTES  BELONGING  TO  EACH  STATE 
(The  total  number  for  Harding  is  404;  that  for  Cox  is  127) 


be  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the  real  cause 
of  good  wages,  short  hours,  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  economic  and  social  progress  all 
along  the  line  for  wage-earners  had  suffered 
any  check  or  rebuff  In  last  month's  election. 
Most  of  the  people  of  the  country  have  to 


work  hard  to  make  a  living,  and  the  political 
victory  was  theirs.  If  the  men  they  have 
elected  to  office  shall  fail  to  deal  in  a  liberal 
and  progressive  spirit  with  matters  vital  to 
human  welfare,  swift  rebuke  will  await  the 
Republican   party.     So   sweeping  a  popular 
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victory  cannot  be  termed  ''reactionary" — cer- 
tainly not  in  the  intent  of  the  voters.  In 
short,  it  is  obvious  that  'labor"  itself  voted 
the  Republican  ticket  and  can  claim  the  vic- 
tory. Practically  the  only  States  which  gave 
Democratic  majorities  are  those  of  the  Solid 
South,  where  labor  conditions  are  less  favor- 
able than  in  the  States  of  the  North,  and 
where  the  votes  of  the  people  who  work  with 
their  hands  have  far  less  weight  than  in  the 
North  and  West. 

TheSiveepof  ^'^^  Contrasting  maps  printed  on 
the  Party  the  preceding  page  show  the 
extent.  State  by  State,  of  the  Re- 
publican sweep.  A  very  slight  change  would 
have  given  Kentucky's  electoral  vote  to 
Harding,  along  with  that  of  States  surround- 
ing it.  Kentucky  actually  elected  a  Republi- 
can Senator,  and  a  little  more  Republican 
effort  would  have  carried  the  State  against 
Cox.  Excepting  for  this  fluke  in  Kentucky, 
and  for  the  solitary  State  of  Arkansas,  Cox 
was  victorious  only  in  a  tier  of  States  south 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  all  of  which  are 
washed  by  the  tides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  are  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
and  Virginia.  The  Republican  plurality  in 
the  one  State  of  New  York  seems  to  have 
been  twice  as  large  as  the  combined  plurali- 
ties of  all  the  States  that  were  carried  by 
Cox.  This  does  not  prove  anything  that  is 
very  important,  and  we  note  it  merely  as  an 
interesting  way  of  showing  how  high  the  Re- 
publican tidal  wave  beat  upon  the  Northern 
shores,  and  how  feebly  by  contrast  the  Cox 
wave  broke  upon  the  lowlands  of  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf  and  the  South  Atlantic.  As  a  de- 
feated Democratic  candidate  who  is  also  a 
good  sportsman  remarked,  "It  is  all  in  the 
game."  President  Wilson  went  into  public 
office  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which 
was  then  Democratic;  but  this  year  that  State 
went  so  strongly  Republican  that  there  is 
only  one  Democrat  elected  to  the  legislature. 
A  few  years  hence  New  Jersey  will  have  a 
Democratic  legislature  again,  undoubtedly. 


Results 

in 
Now  York 


In  the  State  of  New  York  the 
Republican  plurality  for  the 
Harding  ticket  is  given  as  about 
1,080,000.  The  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor,  who  is  a  man  of  high  standing  and 
in  every  way  creditable,  was  elected  over  his 
Democratic  opponent.  Governor  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  by  a  plurality  of  about  75,000.    Thus 


Governor  Smith,  who  headed  the  New  York 
delegation  at  San  Francisco,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  men  chiefly  instrumental  in  nominating 
Mr.  Cox,  ran  more  than  a  million  votes 
ahead  of  the  Presidential  ticket.  This  was  an 
extraordinary  circumstance,  and  all  the  more 
so  because  there  was  no  party  disapproval  of 
Judge  Nathan  L.  Miller  as  Republican  can- 
didate on  the  one  hand,  nor  was  there  any 
party  disapproval  of  Mr.  Cox  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President.  Some  other 
candidate  in  Cox's  place  would  have  met  the 
same  fate  in  New  York.  The  explanation  is 
a  simple  one.  More  than  once  in  this  maga- 
zine we  have  advocated  the  separation  of 
State  elections  from  those  for  federal  offices. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  in  New  York 
that  "Al"  Smith  had  made  a  remarkably  good 
Governor,  in  spite  of  his  Tammany  connec- 
tions, and  that  he  had  earned  a  vote  of  ap- 
proval and  a  second  term.  And  so  half  a 
million  voters  who  supported  Harding  took 
the  trouble  to  mark  their  ballots  in  favor  of 
Smith.  In  the  State-wide  election  for  United 
States  Senator,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  running  for 
reelection,  fell  about  half  a  million  votes  short 
of  the  plurality  given  to  Harding.  Under 
the  circumstances,  this  was  a  pretty  sharp 
reprimand  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  dis- 
approved of  Wadsworth's  record.  Such  dis- 
approval, however,  would  account  for  only  a 
part  of  the  difference  between  the  Harding 
and  Wadsworth  votes.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
scrutiny  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Wadsworth's 
career  at  Washington  had  resulted  decidedly 
in  his  favor,  as  shown  in  the  newspapers,  re- 
gardless of  party. 

,   ,„.    .       In  States  like  Pennsylvania  and 

//?  Illinois         f-y  .  1       •  •  /•     1 

and  Connecticut  the  immensity  oi  the 

Elsewhere  Republican  sweep  made  things 
safe  for  such  Senators  seeking  reelection  as 
Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Brandegee,  regardless 
of  the  attacks  upon  them  as  "reactionaries." 
In  Illinois,  a  bitter  factional  fight  had  devel- 
oped between  the  followers  of  Mayor 
Thompson,  of  Chicago,  and  those  of  Gover- 
nor Lowden,  In  the  primaries,  the  Thomp- 
son people  had  succeeded  by  a  bare  scratch 
in  securing  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Len  Small 
for  Governor.  If  the  general  Republican 
movement  had  not  been  so  strong,  Harding 
would  have  carried  the  State  easily  enough, 
and  Small  would  have  been  defeated.  But 
as  it  happened.  Small  won  in  Illinois  for  the 
same  general  reason  that  Smith  lost  in  New 
York.  Thus  J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Illinois,  ran  sev- 
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eral  hundred  thousand  votes  ahead  of  Cox. 
In  Illinois,  as  in  New  York,  there  would 
have  been  advantages  in  having  the  State 
election  held  in  the  odd  years,  separated  from 
the  federal  elections,  which  come  in  the  even 
years. 


Some 


It  was  not  supposed  that  the  Re- 
Persona!  publican  waters  would  ever  run 
Results        j^jgj^    enough    to    submerge    the 

Hon.  Champ  Clark  in  his  own  Missouri  dis- 
trict. He  was,  however,  defeated  by  a  small 
Republican  majority,  the  State  giving  about 
120,000  plurality  for  Harding  and  perhaps 
half  as  large  a  plurality  for  Spencer,  the  Re- 
publican Senator.  The  defeat  of  Champ 
Clark  is  generally  regretted  by  Republicans 
throughout  the  country.  The  fight  against 
Senator  Lenroot  in  Wisconsin  was  fortu- 
nately unsuccessful.  Mr.  Volstead,  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  chief  author 
of  the  prohibition  enforcement  law,  won  the 
fight  in  his  Minnesota  district.  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  Wilson  four  years  ago  had  a 
plurality  of  more  than  300,000,  Harding  this 
year  has  in  round  figures  500,000.  Mr. 
Phelan,  in  spite  of  his  popularity  at  home  and 
his  good  record  in  the  Senate,  was  beaten  by 
his  Republican  opponent,  Mr.  Shortridge. 
Until  election  day  Utah  was  claimed  by  the 
Democrats  and  admitted  to  be  doubtful  by 
Republicans.  It  had  given  Wilson  a  plurality 
of  30,000  four  years  ago.  It  has  now  gone 
Republican,  however,  by  more  than  23,000 
and  Senator  Reed  Smoot  retains  his  seat. 

«,    ^u      Every  national  election  reminds 

Four  Months  r        i        r  •  i  i 

of  us  airesh  or  certain  cumbrous  and 

eau  jnelastic  features  of  our  govern- 
mental system.  Thus  the  new  Congress  will 
not  meet  for  its  first  regular  session  until 
December  of  next  year,  thirteen  months  after 
its  election.  It  will,  of  course,  be  called  by 
Mr.  Harding  to  assemble  in  extra  session 
soon  after  his  inauguration  because  of  the 
great  pressure  of  public  business.  The  Con- 
stitution, however,  provides  for  only  two 
regular  sessions  in  the  lifetime  of  each  Con- 
gress, and  the  second  of  these  sessions  begins 
a  month  after  the  election  of  the  new  Con- 
gress. Nothing  like  this  can  be  found  in  any 
other  important  country.  Most  of  our  State 
legislatures  meet  for  business  on  or  about  the 
first  of  January,  some  eight  weeks  after  their 
election ;  and  it  is  nowhere  customary  in  this 
country  for  the  retiring  State  legislature  to 
have  a  session  after  its  successor  is  chosen. 
President  Wilson  insisted  upon  regarding  the 


election  as  an  appeal  to  the  country  for  en- 
dorsement of  his  personal  management  of  the 
peace  question  and  his  views  about  a  League 
of  Nations.  In  any  other  important  country, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  man  in  office 
would  have  resigned  at  once  in  order  that 
the  change  desired  by  the  voters  might  go 
into  effect.  But  under  our  system,  President 
Wilson,  and  not  President-elect  Harding,  will 
send  the  annual  message  to  Congress  at  the 
opening  of  the  regular  session  on  December  6. 

The    Hon.    William    J.    Bryan, 

Bryan  Proposes       ,         ^  ^  ^  -^ ,      ' 

Immediate  WHO  tor  twcnty-tour  years  has 
'^"^^  held  his  place  as  the  foremost 
personality  in  the  Democratic  party,  made  an 
interesting  suggestion  last  month.  He  pro- 
posed that  President  Wilson  should  promptly 
resign.  This  act  would  make  Vice-President 
Marshall  President  without  a  moment's 
delay,  and  with  no  other  formality  except  the 
oath  of  office.  Mr.  Marshall,  in  turn  (as 
suggested  by  Bryan),  could  at  once  appoint 
Senator  Harding  Secretary  of  State  and  him- 
self retire  from  the  presidency.  Under  the 
existing  law  of  succession,  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  become  President  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  unexpired  term.  The  out- 
going Congress  has  a  working  Republican 
majority  in  the  House  with  a  bare  majority 
in  the  Senate.  The  proposals  made  by  Mr. 
Bryan  could  be  adopted  without  the  slightest 
difficulty — in  fact,  they  would  be  vastly  easier 
to  put  into  effect  than  the  installation  of  a 
new  Prime  Minister  in  France,  a  thing  that 
has  happened  at  least  twice  a  year  on  the 
average  during  the  past  half  century.  It  is 
not  merely  curious,  but  quite  instructive,  that 
Mr.  Bryan's  suggestion  should  have  been  so 
generally  regarded  as  fantastic.  It  is  perfectly 
just  to  say,  without  reflection  upon  any  indi- 
vidual, that  an  office  once  gained  in  this  coun- 
try is  regarded  as  a  personal  perquisite,  and 
to  be  retained,  either  for  its  power  or  for  its 
emoluments,  or  both,  as  long  as  possible.  It 
is  not  a  welcome  thought  that  the  country 
must  continue  to  endure  the  deadlock  between 
Congress  and  the  White  House  until  noon  on 
the  fourth  day  of  next  March.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, of  course,  would  naturally  prefer  the 
delay  on  various  accounts;  but  it  is  a  bad 
system  that  makes  the  delay  possible. 

,  ^,  These  are  not  whimsical   obser- 

A  Change  .  i  •  i     i    • 

Would        vations,  nor  are  they  intended  m 

Be  Welcomed  ^^^  slightest  degree  as  reflections 

upon   Mr.   Wilson.     It  is  the   system   itself 

that  we  are  discussing.     It  would   be  only 
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©  Harris  &  Ewing 

HON.  NORMAN  H.  DAVIS^  UNDER-SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

(Mr.  Davis,  who  comes  from  Tennessee,  was  one  of  the 
financial  advisers  of  the  American  peace  delegation  at 
Paris.  He  was  made  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
some  time  ago  to  succeed  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  and  more  re- 
cently he  has  been  promoted  to  the  State  Department  as 
Under-Secretary.  During  the  protracted  absence  of  Mr. 
Colby  on  his  South  American  tour,  Mr.  Davis  will  be 
Acting   Secretary  of   State) 


frank  to  observe  in  passing  that  the  opinion 
has  been  and  remains  widespread  throughout 
the  country  that  Mr.  Wilson's  serious  and 
protracted  illness  has  definitely  shown  us 
the  reasons  why  the  founders  of  the  Gov- 
ernment provided  for  a  Vice  President.  The 
American  presidency  is  the  most  arduous  of- 
fice in  the  world,  and  its  duties  are  too  tax- 
ing even  for  men  in  vigorous  health.  It  is 
utterly  contrary  to  American  precedents, 
however,  for  anybody  to  resign  from  high 
office.  The  few  exceptions  merely  go  to 
prove  .the  rule.  It  is  the  system  itself  that 
should  be  changed.  But  for  the  bother  of 
presidential  elections,  a  two-year  term  with 
eligibility  limited  to  three  consecutive  terms 
— a  total  six-year  period — would  be  wholly 
desirable ;  and  in  any  case,  whether  terms  be 
longer  or  shorter,  the  laws  should  provide 
for  the  prompt  retirement  of  a  President 
after  the  election  of  his  successor.  That  the 
country  would  endorse  such  a  change  cannot 
be  doubted.     Steps  should  be  taken  promptly. 


„  ...         Existing    conditions    make    this 

Public.  •  Z      '  U  -T-L 

Business  vicw  oDvious  cnough.  1  hus  a 
ar  ing  ime  j^^^i^gj  ^f  international  mat- 
ters are  pending,  and  the  whole  world  is 
asking  what  Harding  thinks  about  this  or 
that  subject,  and  nobody  is  asking  what 
Wilson  thinks.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Cox 
had  been  elected,  with  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress to  support  him,  Wilson's  prestige 
would  have  been  upheld  and  a  slight  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  hold-over  Congress 
would  have  lost  all  its  moral  weight  and 
would  have  been  regarded  as  merely  ob- 
structive. A  simple  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, fixing  January  1  instead  of  March 
4  as  the  date  of  presidential  inauguration, 
and  fixing  the  first  Monday  in  the  January 
following  the  election  of  November  for  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Congress,  would  con- 
stitute a  reform  of  very  great  practical  value. 
This  change  should  be  adopted  now,  and 
should  go  into  effect  as  regards  Congress 
in  1925,  and  as  regards  the  presidency  in 
1929.  As  a  further  indication  that  serious 
activity  in  matters  of  foreign  policy  would 
be  suspended  during  the  present  winter,  it 
was  announced  last  month  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Bainbridge  Colby,  was 
about  to  go  to  South  America  on  a  round 
of  courtesy  visits,  and  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  be  in  charge  of  the  Under-Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Norman  Davis.  Mr.  Colby's 
note  about  Poland  and  Russia  several 
months  ago  was  a  notable  performance  of 
permanent  standing,  and  Mr.  Norman  Davis 
is  an  intelligent  and  experienced  official;  but 
the  Wilson  Administration  has  almost 
wholly  lost  its  grip  upon  everything  that 
concerns  foreign  relations — whether  with 
Europe,  Mexico,  or  Japan.  The  Constitu- 
tion should  be  promptly  amended  to  remedy 
a  situation  that  enfeebles  American  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  every  foreign  government. 

The  short  term  of  the  expiring 

Congress         ^^  ,  ._-/^  '^ 

Assembles      Congress,  that  opens  on  Decem- 

December  6      ^^^    ^     ^^j     ^^^^     ^^     ^^^^^     4^ 

cannot  accomplish  much  beyond  the  passing 
of  annual  appropriation  bills.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  country  requires  drastic  re- 
duction of  public  expenditure.  The  leaders 
of  both  parties  ought  to  cooperate  in  mak- 
ing the  tax  laws  less  burdensome,  and  in 
putting  an  end  to  many  forms  of  public  ex- 
penditure that  remain  unduly  lavish  as  a 
legacy  from  that  spending  orgy  of  the  war 
period  for  which  it  would  be  foolish  to 
blame  either  party,   exclusively,   though   the 
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THE   PRESIDENT-ELECT  AND  MRS.  HARDING.  GREETED  BY  MEXICAN  CHILDREN  AT  POINT  ISABEL,  TEXAS 

(Soon  after  his  election,  Mr.  Harding,  accompanied  by  several  friends,  went  for  a  vacation  to  Point  Isabel  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  extreme  southern  tip  of  Texas,  where  his  recreations  were  tarpon  fishing  and  golf.  His  prox- 
imity was  interesting  to  Mexicans  and  evoked  from  them  many  expressions  of  neighborly  regard;  but  Mr.  Harding 
declined  to  be  drawn  into  discussions  of  a  diplomatic  or  official  character.  His  absence  was  to  be  prolonged  by  a 
visit  to  the  Panama  Canal) 


Democrats  have  had  to  take  the  punishment. 
Three  successive  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  McAdoo,  Mr.  Glass,  and  the  present 
incumbent,  Dr.  Houston,  have  not  been  men 
of  partisan  mind  or  spirit,  and  they  have 
all  shown  financial  and  administrative  abil- 
ity of  a  higher  order.  In  public  as  vrell  as 
in  private  business  affairs,  the  winter  upon 
which  we  are  now  entering  calls  for  thrift, 
care  and  economy. 


Postponed 

Peace 

Settlements 


As  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  sus- 
pended peace  settlement  will  be 
agreed  upon  early  next  summer,  after  the 
extra  session  of  Congress  has  had  its  chance; 
and  there  will  be  less  difficulty  than  has  been 
generally  anticipated.  Good  will  is  much 
more  valuable  than  elaborate  commitments  on 
paper.  In  making  arrangements  with  Euro- 
pean governments.  President  Harding  and 
the  Senate  should  go  as  far  as  this  country 
is  willing  to  go  by  common  consent,  and 
should  go  no  farther.  The  idea  that  anything 
is  to  be  gained  for  the  League  of  Nations  by 
making  a  "fight"  for  it  is  absurd.  If  the 
League  of  Nations  is  to  be  a  good  thing  for 
this  country,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  its 
advocates — having  first  become  informed  as 
well  as  convinced — to  persuade  others  by  giv- 

Dec— 2 


ing  them  good  reasons.  A  League  of  Nations 
can  be- strong  only  as  it  is  built  up  by  common 
consent,  because  of  its  demonstrated  need  and 
its  practical  merits.  In  any  case,  it  will  have 
to  be  a  growth,  and  not  a  sheer  creation  either 
of  diplomacy  or  of  political  theory.  Let  such 
steps  be  taken,  then,  as  can  be  taken  firmly 
and  with  confidence.  Further  steps  will  be 
taken  as  experience  shows  the  way. 

^.    ,.  There    are   conflicts    among    the 

The  Monroe  .  .  .   ._,  °     , 

Doctrine  raccs  and  peoples  of  Lurope  that 
America  cannot  settle,  by  any  as- 
sumption either  of  wisdom  or  of  authority; 
but  America  can  doubtless  be  helpful  in  up- 
holding the  ideas  of  neighborly  forbearance 
and  of  legal  adjustment  as  against  the  ruinous 
processes  of  force.  Meanwhile,  the  imperial- 
istic hands  of  Europe  are  laid  upon  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  seas,  and  it  is 
evident  that  Europe  cannot  be  of  much  benefit 
in  the  political  sense  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. European  imperialism  must  give  a 
better  account  of  itself,  and  the  League  of 
Nations  must  emerge  more  distinctly  as  a 
substitute  for  imperialism,  before  the  United 
States  can  think  of  discarding  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  Panama  visit  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect will  help  him  to  realize  the  numer- 
ous Pan-American  questions  to  be  dealt  with. 
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Financial      T^^  great  problems  of  the  Hard- 
and         ing  administration  will  be  finan- 

Trade  Problems      •    i  j  •  ^t->i       ^^ 

cial  and  economic.  1  he  Govern- 
ment must  deal  efficiently  with  its  own  busi- 
ness, and  therefore  there  must  be  brought  into 
operation  a  good  budget  system ;  that  is  to  say, 
an  effective  way  of  estimating  in  advance  the 
sums  needed  for  the  coming  year's  expendi- 
tures, and  of  bringing  the  total  outlays  into 
relationship  with  the  means  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  revenue.  Next  there  must  be  a 
thoroughgoing  rearrangement  of  departments 
and  bureaus  at  Washington.  Such  a  re- 
arrangement will  meet  with  resistance,  be- 
cause it  will  take  away  the  power  and  the 
emoluments  of  many  place-holders.  During 
the  half  century  preceding  our  Civil  War, 
we  had  developed  a  great  shipping  industry; 
but  our  merchant  ships  were  driven  from  the 
sea,  and  when  the  war  was  over  the  British 
mercantile  marine  had  entirely  superseded  the 
American.  During  the  recent  war,  it  became 
necessary  for  us  to  build  ships  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  our  forces  abroad  should  re- 
ceive necessary  supplies.  We  built  an  immense 
number  of  new  shipbuilding  plants,  and  at  a 
staggering  cost  we  created  under  pressure  an 
extensive  fleet  of  wooden  and  steel  ships  for 
carrying  ocean  freight.  Much  of  the  work 
done  was  unsuccessful  by  reason  of  haste  and 
inexperience.  Mistaken  Government  policies 
were  responsible  for  much  of  the  expenditure, 
quite  apart  from  wastage  due  to  other  causes. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  on  our  hands  a  great 
number  of  American  ships  and  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  play  a  new  part  in  ocean  com- 
merce. Our  foreign  commerce  and  our  ship- 
ping policy  are  subjects  that  will  concern 
the  Government  for  several  years  to  come 
with  a  variety  of  difficult  problems. 

„      ^      *     It  is  obvious  enough  that  for  a 

New  Aspects  ,.,        ^~  ^_    .      .  ,  . 

of  country  like  Great  Britain,  ship- 

Foreign   Trade       •  •     .  .  j     x         * 

ping  interests  and  foreign  com- 
merce are  the  foremost  matters  of  govern- 
mental concern.  For  the  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  development  of  domestic 
industry  and  of  internal  commerce  was  the 
chief  consideration  for  the  fifty  years  from 
1865  to  1915.  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  war,  Europe  needed  everything  that  we 
could  produce  or  fabricate,  while  South 
America  and  Asia  also  demanded  our  prod- 
ucts because  their  supplies  from  Europe  were 
cut  off.  Foreign  Investments  In  this  country 
In  the  year  1914  amounted  to  perhaps  six  or 
eight  billions  of  dollars.  We  had  been  ex- 
porting great  quantities  of  our  foodstuffs  and 


other  materials,  in  order  to  meet  the  Interest 
we  owed  to  the  people  in  Europe  who  held 
our  •  securities.  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  American  securities  began  to  come  back 
here  rapidly  in  order  to  pay  for  the  purchases 
of  food,  steel,  copper,  and  other  American 
commodities  that  Europe  could  obtain  no- 
where else.  After  we  entered  the  war,  these 
foreign  purchases  of  our  supplies  continued 
on  an  Increasing  scale,  and  our  Government 
used  Its  price-fixing  power  for  the  benefit  of 
European  buyers  as  regarded  wheat,  copper, 
and  various  other  things.  Our  Government 
also  asked  the  American  taxpayer  to  lend 
billions  of  dollars  to  European  governments, 
while  also  lending  billions  to  our  own  Treas- 
ury for  current  war  costs.  Thus  the  cessation 
of  the  war  found  the  United  States  a  creditor 
nation  on  a  vast  scale. 

M/  u   4.  n      Whereas    before    the    war    we 

We  Must  Buy  i  i  •        i  11  1 

Foreign       were  obliged    to  send   abroad   a 
ommodities    ^^^^^  j^^j  ^f  q^j.  whcat,  copper, 

petroleum  products,  and  other  commodities 
to  pay  the  Interest  we  owed,  we  are  now 
facing  a  reversal  of  conditions.  American 
securities  have  mostly  been  returned  to  this 
country.  Large  payments  will  regularly 
fall  due  upon  Europe's  Indebtedness  to  the 
United  States.  Just  as  we  formerly  paid 
our  annual  Interest  dues  out  of  the  products 
of  our  soil,  our  mines  and  our  factories,  even 
so  Europe  will  have  to  meet  her  indebtedness 
by  trading  with  us  In  cornmodlties,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly.  In  former  periods 
our  high  tariff  so  operated  as  to  help  us 
import  industries,  rather  than  goods.  Under 
the  shelter  of  the  protection  wall,  we  built 
up  our  textile  and  metal  manufactures, 
bringing  In  the  necessary  labor  from  all  parts 
of  Europe.  But  henceforth,  if  we  are  to  op- 
erate our  merchant  ships  successfully,  and 
if  we  are  to  obtain  payment  from  Europe 
on  account  of  our  loans  or  investments 
abroad,  we  will  have  to  encourage  foreign 
trade ;  and  this  must  be  done  with  deliberate 
modification  of  our  traditional  high-tariff 
doctrines  and  policies. 

,,,      c  It    would    be,    as   we   have    al- 

Wage-Earners  '   , 

and         ready  remarked,   a  serious  error 

Election  Results  .  ^u    ^     ^u        T>  l^v 

to  assume  that  the  Republican 
victory  carried  with  It  anything  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  menace  to  the  best  Interests  of 
wage-earners,  whether  belonging  to  trade 
unions  or  otherwise.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, the  election  was  not  favorable  to  the 
doctrines   or    the    methods    of    the    so-called 
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radicals  who  are  the  enemies  at  once  of 
labor,  of  capital  and  of  government.  The 
Socialist  vote  for  Mr.  Debs  showed  gains 
over  previous  presidential  elections,  but  the 
Socialist  party  as  a  national  movement  is  not 
growing.  Meyer  London  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Socialist  from  an  East  Side 
New  York  City  district,  but  Mr.  London 
is  an  exceptionally  able  and  conscientious 
man,  and  his  victory  was  a  personal  tribute. 
Victor  Berger  did  not  this  year  carry  his 
Milwaukee  district.  Mr.  Debs,  who  headed 
the  Socialist  presidential  ticket,  has  a  cer- 
tain personal  following,  and  a  good  many 
people  voted  for  him  as  a  protest  against 
his  being  held  in  prison  at  Atlanta  for 
seditionary  utterances  in  the  war  time.  A 
certain  number  of  conservative  citizens, 
moreover,  who  did  not  like  to  vote  for  Har- 
ding and  would  not  vote  for  Cox,  threw 
away  their  votes  on  a  whimsical  impulse, 
and  gave  them  to  Debs.  Accurate  reports 
of  the  votes  throughout  the  country  for  the 
Socialist  ticket  headed  by  Debs,  and  for  the 
Farmer-Labor  ticket  headed  by  Parley  P. 
Christensen  will  have  to  await  the  official 
returns.  Each  of  these  parties  expresses 
gratification  and  faith  in  its  future  growth. 
Certainly,  however,  the  Socialist  party  has 
not  been  adopted  by  American  workingmen 
to  any  serious  extent,  nor  has  the  new  Farmer- 
Labor  party  earned  the  right  to  assume  that 
it  has  any  permanent  constituency. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
i^umol-l  newspapers  would  busy  them- 
selves over  the  selection  of  a 
Cabinet  for  Mr.  Harding.  Several  of  the 
most  esteemed  daily  journals  of  the  East — 
none  of  which  had  supported  Mr.  Harding — 
entered  upon  this  task  quite  earnestly  after 
they  had  recovered  from  their  shock  of  sur- 
prise, they  having  predicted  Mr.  Cox's  elec- 
tion up  to  the  very  morning  of  November  2. 
Mr.  Harding  had  not  disclosed  his  intentions, 
and  he  will  take  his  own  time  and  use  his 
own  method  in  choosing  department  heads. 
At  the  time  of  his  nomination  it  was  com- 
monly thought  that  he  might  ofifer  Cabinet 
seats  to  two  or  three  of  the  leading  candidates, 
notably  to  Governor  Lowden  and  General 
Wood.  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  is  also  a  popu- 
lar name  among  the  cabinet-makers.  It  was 
natural  that  Mr.  Elihu  Root  should  be  in 
the  public  mind  for  the  portfolio  of  State 
because  of  his  preeminence  among  Americans 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy.  Ex-Senator 
Sutherland,  of  Utah,  was  very  actively  asso- 


HON.   ELIHU   ROOT,   OF   NEW   YORK 

(Mr.  Root  has  been  more  favorably  mentioned  by  the 
press  of  the  country  for  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State  than  anyone  else.  He  spent  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  in  Europe  helping  to  form  a  plan  for  a  Court  of 
Judicature  under  the  League  of  Nations.  The  photograph 
above   is   from  a   snapshot   recently  taken   on   shipboard) 

ciated  with  Mr.  Harding  through  the  cam- 
paign, and  it  would  not  surprise  anybody  if 
he  should  be  found  in  the  Cabinet  group. 
Ex-Senator  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts,  has  also 
been  much  spoken  of-^usually  in  connection 
with  the  Navy  portfolio;  and  Mr.  Will  Hays, 
who  is  not  accused  by  anybody  of  seeking  a 
public  office  just  now,  is  plainly  a  newspaper 
favorite  for  one  thing  or  another,  possibly 
the  Postmaster-Generalship. 

..    ..    ..       There    is    one    important    thing 

Mr.  Harding        .  __         -_        i-i  11  i 

Is  Not        that  Mr.  Hardmg  has  declared 
Hampered     ^^j^j^  regard  to  his  selections  for 

the  Cabinet  and  for  other  places.  He  has 
constantly  said  that  he  means  to  secure  the 
strongest  and  best  men  he  can  possibly  find, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  their  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  judgment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  and  the  success  of  his  administration. 
Mr.  Harding  is  not  under  obligation  to  any 
man  or  any  group,  either  for  his  nomination 
or  for  his  election.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that 
any  oligarchical  group  of  Senators,  or  any 
clique  of  political  managers,  forced  Mr. 
Harding  upon  the  Chicago  Convention.  He 
was  nominated  because,  after  a  few  trial  bal- 
lots and  much  consultation,  there  were  more 
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delegates  favorable  to  him  than  to  any  of 
the  other  candidates.  The  vote  of  the  coun- 
try for  him  was  so  tremendous  that  the  very 
size  of  the  majority  deepens,  if  possible,  the 
obligation  on  his  part  to  think  only  of  the 
highest  interests  of  the  nation  in  his  selections 
for  office,  while  abstaining  to  the  utmost  from 
using  the  appointive  power  merely  to  reward 
personal  or  political  friends.  He  has  a  right 
to  assume  that  his  friends  supported  him  be- 
cause they  thought  he  would  make  a  good 
President,  and  not  because  they  expected  to 
reap  any  private  advantages. 

On    November    11,    the    second 
New  Irish      anniversary  of   the  great  Armi- 
^'"  stice,    the    House    of    Commons 

passed  the  Home  Rule  bill.  Only  about  a 
third  of  the  members  of  the  House  were 
present,  and  the  measure  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  183  to  52.  A  handful  of  Liberals, 
led  by  Mr.  Asquith,  and  a  handful  of  Labor 
members  constituted  the  opposition.  Mr.  As- 
quith spoke  feelingly  of  the  memories 
aroused  by  the  ending  of  the  Great  War 
struggle  and  appealed  for  a  policy  of  gener- 
osity and  conciliation  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Lloyd   George,    in   his   reply,   dwelt   almost 


...J 


wholly  upon  the  dangers  to  England  that 
might  result  from  allowing  Ireland  any  con- 
trol over  its  own  military  forces,  over  its  own 
harbors,  or  over  any  other  of  a  number  o-f 
functions  that  belong  even  to  that  measure 
of  independence  which  Canada  and  Australia 
enjoy.  We  have  expressed  the  opinion  in 
these  pages  on  many  occasions  in  the  past  that 
Ireland  enjoys  great  benefits  from  her  posi- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  she 
would  be  much  more  burdened  than  advan- 
taged by  securing  independence,  even  to  such 
an  extent  as  that  which  belongs  to  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Lloyd  George  seemed  unable  to 
discuss  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
Ireland's  welfare,  and  exploited  the  more  vul- 
nerable thesis  that  a  free  Ireland  would  be  a 
menace  to  England. 

Ireland'  ^^'  ^^^3^^  George  dwelt  upon 
Need  of  the  idea  that  Britain's  safety 
^'■'^""'  would  somehow  or  other  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  people  of  the  neighboring 
island.  Exactly  the  opposite  seems  the  bet- 
ter forecast.  An  independent  Ireland  must 
soon  realize  her  helplessness  except  as  Great 
Britain  might  continue  to  be  a  good  neighbor. 
With  the  most  powerful  country  in  the  world 
(except  the  United  States)  lying  between  her 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  with  her 
rocky  and  harborless  West  Coast  facing  3000 
miles  of  bleak  ocean,  Ireland  would  be  as 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  England  as  an  in- 
dependent Wales  would  be.  In  the  political 
sense  Ireland  has  been  exceedingly  well  ofif 
ever  since  the  Land  Acts,  with  the  measures 
creating  the  present  county  and  parish  coun- 
cils, went  into  efifect.  Unhappily,  the  people 
of  Ireland  have  not  duly  appreciated  the  facts 
of  the  situation,  while  the  British  on  their 
side  have  in  certain  ways  been  tactless  and 
have  not  gained  the  sentimental  rewards  that 
were  their  due  by  reason  of  their  substantial 
efforts  to  treat  Ireland  both  justly  and  gen- 
erously. Home  Rule,  as  Mr.  Redmond  and 
his  friends  outlined  it,  could  have  done  no 
harm.  Sinn  Fein  doctrines  and  procedure 
have  been  harmful  to  Ireland,  while  the 
methods  used  to  meet  them  have  not  been 
beneficial  to  England. 


MR.    ARTHUR    GRIFFITHS,    IN    HIS    DUBLIN    OFFICE 

(Mr.  Griffiths  is  actini?  head  of  the  so-called  Irish  Re- 
public, and  is  regarded  as  the  principal  leader  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  movement.  He  has  recently  been  compli- 
mented by  the  British  Prime  Minister  as  a  man  of  ability 
and  character) 


Hunger 
Strikes 
Ended 


The  new  Home  Rule  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  parliament  at  Dub- 
lin and  a  separate  one  at  Belfast 
for  six  Ulster  counties.  It  also  authorizes  a 
joint  council  of  forty  members,  twenty  from 
each  of  these  local  parliaments,  to  confer  upon 
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certain  matters  of  common 
interest.  The  measure  went 
promptly  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  secure  the  as- 
sured approval  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  one  thing, 
however,  to  pass  an  unac- 
ceptable Home  Rule  bill  for 
Ireland  and  quite  a  different 
thing  to  put  it  into  effect. 
The  death  in  a  London 
prison  of  Lord  Mayor  Mac- 
Swiney,  of  Cork,  after  a 
hunger  strike  of  seventy-six 
days,  occurred  on  October 
25.  This  event  made  a 
greater  impression  upon 
public  opinion  throughout 
the  world  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 
Nine  Irish  prisoners  at  Cork  persisted  in  a 


THE  BUILDING  AT  GENEVA.  SWITZERLAND  (FORMERLY  A  HOTEL),  WHICH 

NOW  BELONGS  TO  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS.  AND  IS  THE  SCENE  OF  THE 

MEETING  OF  THE  LEAGUE  WHICH  OPENED  ON  NOVEMBER  15 


Fiume 

Question 

Settled 


The  delegations  assembled  at 
Geneva  with  especially  hopeful 
anticipations,  because  the  adjust- 


hunger   strike   until    the    ninety-fourth    day, 

when,  on  November  12,  they  gave  it  up,  after  ment  of  several  pending  questions  of  a  serious 

having    received    a    message    from    Arthur  nature  had  improved  the  conditions  making 

Griffiths,  through  Lord  Mayor  O'Callaghan,  for   peace.      Thus    the   British    and    French 

who  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  prisoners  Governments  had  come  to  an  understanding 

had  ''sufficiently  proved  their  devotion  and  to  the  effect  that  in  the  near  future  the  exact 

fidelity  and  that  they  should  now,  as  they  amount  of  the  German  indemnity  would  be 

were   prepared   to   die   for   Ireland,   prepare  fixed,  so  that  everybody  might  know  exactly 

again  to  live  for  her."     Bishop  Cohalan,  of  what  to  rely  upon.     It  was  also  a  matter  of 

Cork,   had   also   urged   the   cessation  of   the  congratulation  that  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  had 

strike  on  the  ground  that  the  object  in  view  reached  an  agreement  about  Fiume  and  other 

had    been    accomplished    by    the    manner   in  related  issues.     Fiume  is  to  be  under  an  in- 

which  "Lord  Mayor  MacSwiney's  strike  ac-  dependent  government,  but  Italy  is  to  have 

complished  the  purpose  of  attracting  world  connection  with  that  city  through  contiguous 

attention."  Italian  territory.    The  Jugoslavs  are  to  have 

commercial    rights    at    Fiume,    and    various 

The  League     "^  meeting  of   the  Assembly  of  other  considerations  on  the  Dalmatian  coast. 

in  Session  the  League  of  Nations  at  Ge-  The  Italians  will  be  in  a  position  to  control 
neva,  Switzerland,  began  on  the  Adriatic  in  a  political  and  military  sense. 
Monday,  November  15.  Only  the  most  nar-  Upon  the  whole,  the  extraordinary  tenacity 
row-minded  persons  could  have  failed  to  hope  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  seems  to  have  been 
that  this  conference  of  delegates  from  many  rewarded  by  the  establishment  of  Fiume  as 
countries  might  serve  to  promote  peace  and  an  Italian  city,  even  though  under  a  govern- 
good-will.  It  was  expected  that  Austria  and  ment  separate  from  that  of  the  Italian  King- 
Bulgaria  would  be  admitted  to  the  League,  dom.  From  the  beginning  of  this  dispute  it 
and  perhaps  Hungary,  but  that  the  admission  was  far  more  important  that  the  Italians  and 
of  Germany  would  be  deferred.  The  new  Jugoslavs  should  find  an  agreement  of  their 
Baltic  states  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  and  Latvia  own  than  that  any  particular  solution  should 
were  candidates  for  admission,  as  also  was  be  adopted.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every- 
Ukrainia,  these  four  republics  having  been  body  to  promote  economic  freedom  and  busi- 
detached  from  the  Russian  realms.  Iceland  ness  cooperation  in  Southern  and  Eastern 
and  Costa  Rica  were  to  be  voted  on,  and  Europe,  regardless  of  political  boundaries.  It 
so  was  Georgia  (on  the  Caspian),  Luxem-  seems  that  D'Annunzio  was  far  from  satisfied 
bourg  (adjoining  Belgium),  and  the  tiny  with  the  announced  agreement  between  the 
European  states  of  Monaco,  San  Merino,  and  Italian  and  Jugoslav  Governments,  and  he 
Lichtenstein.  The  League  meeting  was  not  was  reported  as  entering  upon  fresh  projects 
regarded  as. having  vital  business  to  transact  of  military  conquest  along  the  Dalmatian 
at  the  present  time,  yet  its  proceedings  were  Coast  that  had  been  assigned  by  Italy  to  the 
awaited  with  widespread  interest.  Croatians. 
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A  SCENE  IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  DANZIG.  THE  GERMAN  PORT  THAT  FORMS  POLAND'S  ONLY  ACCESS  TO  THE  SEA 


With    Belgrade    and    Rome    in 

Now  A    1    •      • 

the  Danzig     agreement  on  Adriatic  questions, 

Question  •  i  j  •  -it       r         ,  i 

it  would  seem  impossible  lor  the 
fiery  Italian  poet  to  maintain  his  self-directed 
activities.  Following  the  practical  disap- 
pearance of  the  Fiume  question  in  its  acute 
phases,  the  problem  of  Danzig  assumed  last 
month  a  fresh  prominence  in  European  dis- 
cussion. Ignace  Paderewski,  the  Polish  mu- 
sician, who  has  assumed  even  a  larger  place 
in  politics  than  the  Italian  literary  genius, 
forced  the  issue  of  Poland's  political  authority 
over  the  port  of  Danzig  in  a  stormy  way  at 
the  very  opening  of  the  League  business  at 
Geneva  in  the  middle  of  November.  Poland 
needs  the  use  of  Danzig  for  unobstructed  im- 
port of  military  supplies  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes;  and,  in  view  of  the  experiences  of 
the  past  year,  it  would  seem  to  American  ob- 
servers that  Paderewski  had  ground  for  his 
contention.  In  many  aspects,  the  Danzig 
question  resembles  that  of  Fiume.  Danzig  is 
a  German  city,  but  essential  to  Poland's  ac- 
cess to  the  seas  and  to  the  world  at  large. 
Fiume  in  like  manner  is  an  Italian  town,  but 
it  is  the  natural  outlet  on  the  Adriatic  for  the 
great  Slavic  populations  lying  eastward.  Of 
the  two  situations,  however,  that  which  af- 
fects Danzig  and  the  Poles  is  by  far  the  more 
vital.  In  due  time  the  League  of  Nations 
must  consider  Bulgaria's  demand  for  an  out- 
let on  the  Aegean.  With  the  power  of  Pre- 
mier Venizelos  eclipsed  as  a  result  of  last 
month's  elections  in  Greece,  the  future  of 
Constantinople  will  come  to  the  front  as  a 
more  serious  issue  than  any  of  these  others. 


«   I     ^  II  ^    Not   only   investors    in    railroad 

Railroads  Under  .   .     "^   ,  ,        , 

the  New       sccuritics    but    pretty   much    the 
egime       ^^^^    ^£    ^^^    busincss    world    as 

well  scanned  the  income  returns  of  the  rail- 
roads for  the  month  of  September,  to  see 
how  the  various  companies  were  faring  under 
the  new  rates  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Esch-Cummins  law.  For  the 
American  people  at  large  have  now  come  to 
realize  more  fully  than  ever  before  that  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  business  health 
of  the  country,  and  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  travelers  and  shippers,  that  the 
roads  should  be  able  to  earn  sufficient  income 
to  pay  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested in  them,  and  thus  to  attract  the  new 
capital  so  sorely  needed  for  additional  equip- 
ment and  for  Improvements.  This  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  aimed  to  do  by 
allowing  the  roads  the  recent  Increases  of 
from  25  to  40  per  cent.  In  freight  rates  and 
heavy  Increases  In  passenger  and  Pullman 
fares.  These  new  rates  went  into  effect  the 
last  of  August;  and  it  was  generally  expected 
that  the  month  of  September  would  show 
large  resulting  additions  to  gross  Income  with 
but  little  more  expense  incurred.    • 

The  actual  returns  for  the  month 
^'Teturni'"'  of  September  were  disappointing 
to  those  who  looked  for  an  Im- 
mediate rehabilitation  of  the  railroads'  earn- 
ing power.  Gross  Income  was,  to  be  sure, 
larger  than  In  previous  months,  though  not 
to   such   a   degree   as   had   been    forecast   by 
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the  heavy  increases  in  rates.  Expenses, 
however,  were  exceedingly  heavy  for  the 
month  and  showed  increases  which,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  wiped  out  a  large  part  of 
the  additional  gross  income.  It  is  simply 
true  that  on  the  basis  of  September  returns 
our  railroads  could  not  long  continue  to 
function,  as  the  net  return  to  capital  in  that 
month  was  entirely  insufficient  to  urge  in- 
vestors to  risk  their  money.  On  the  face 
of  it,  disappointed  business  men  felt  that 
there  might  be  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
except  a  further  increase  in  rates — anything 
but  a  pleasant  prospect. 

Much  of  this  disappointment  and 

Alloivances  .  .  ii         j      u 

That  Must  apprehension  was  allayed,  now- 
BeMade  ^^^^^  when  the  practical  situa- 
tion became  more  fully  understood.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  found  that  although  the 
Commerce  Commission  had  authorized  the 
higher  rates  to  begin  at  the  end  of  August, 
they  were  by  no  means  fully  in  effect  through 
September,  because  of  the  opposition  of  vari- 
ous States  to  these  increases  as  applying  to 
intra-state  traffic  and  the  suspension  of  the 
new  rates  in  many  instances.  Some  railroad 
men  have  estimated  that  in  the  month  of 
September  the  railroads  received  not  more 
than  half  the  total  theoretical  benefit  of  the 
new  rates,  owing  to  opposition  in  individual 
States  and  to  the  further  reason  that  a  great 
quantity  of  freight  billed  at  the  old  rates  was 
actually  being  moved  during  the  month  of 
September.  Another  cause  cited  by  railroad 
experts  for  the  disappointing  showing  of  the 
month  was  the  exceptionally  heavy  main- 
tenance charges  made  necessary  by  inadequate 
maintenance  work  under  Government  con- 
trol. Undoubtedly,  too,  the  sudden  depres- 
sion in  certain  industries,  notably  the  auto- 
mobile and  woolen  factories,  and  the  closing 
down  of  plants,  contributed  to  the  result. 

When  the  Some  railroad  experts  consider 
Turn  Should  that  such  causes  and  others  of 
only  less  influence  will  continue 
to  operate,  though  with  lessening  influence, 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  that 
we  may  have  to  wait  until  next  February 
or  March,  when  the  January  returns  can 
be  analyzed  and  compared  with  former  years, 
before  a  just  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
practical  working  effect  of  the  new  railway 
dispensation  in  supporting  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  roads.  In  the  meantime,  spokes- 
men for  the  private  owners  and  managers  of 
the  roads  are  showing  encouraging  evidences 
of  increases  in  efficiency.    The  Association  of 


Railway  Executives,  reporting  on  their  effort 
to  increase  the  daily  movement  of  the  aver- 
age freight  car,  and  average  loadings,  say 
that  whereas  each  freight  car  averaged  22.3 
miles  per  day  when  the  roads  were  returned 
to  their  owners,  the  average  had  on  Septem- 
ber 1  last  risen  to  27.4  miles,  and  that  this 
increase  of  5.1  miles  per  car  per  day  is 
equivalent  to  the  addition  of  510,000  cars 
to  the  total  equipment.  During  the  same 
period  loadings  have  increased  from  28.3  tons 
to  29.8  tons  on  the  average,  representing  the 
same  increase  in  freight  movement  that  would 
have  been  obtained  by  90,000  additional  cars. 
This  total  gain,  through  efficiency,  of  the 
work  of  600,000  additional  cars  means  that 
the  same  v^ork  has  been  accomplished  that 
would  have  come,  without  the  gain  in  effi- 
ciency, by  the  investment  of  $2,500,000,000 
in  the  cars  and  the  locomotives  required  to 
draw  them.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe, 
furthermore,  that  the  railroads  have  reached 
the  limits  of  improved  service  through  effi- 
cient methods. 

The  Rapid  '^^^  closing  down  of  factories 
Drop  in  notcd  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph was,  of  course,  due  to  the 
very  sudden  drop  in  consumption  by  the 
American  public  of  standard  goods  and  its 
refusal  to  renew  buying  even  after  very  con- 
siderable reductions  in  prices.  A  half  year 
ago  it  was  noted  in  this  department  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  that  the  conditions 
making  possible  the  industrial  war  boom  were 
changing.  The  great  wealth  of  the  country, 
high  wages  and  a  consequent  widely  diffused 
purchasing  power  contributed  a  momentum 
to  business  which  carried  it  well  beyond  the 
shift  in  underlying  conditions.  During  the 
past  month,  the  process  of  "deflating"  the 
war  boom  has  gone  on  with  startling  rapidity, 
leaving  many  businesses  perplexed  with  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  goods  purchased  at 
higher  prices.  Cotton,  which  sold  at  46  cents 
a  pound  at  the  height  of  the  war  demand,  had 
come  before  mid-November  to  18  cents.  Cop- 
peras high  price  in  the  extraordinary  indus- 
trial period  through  which  we  have  just 
passed  was  40  cents  a  pound ;  large  sales  have 
been  made  in  the  last  month  at  15  cents. 
Leather  has  come  to  about  half  of  its  high 
price ;  rubber  to  less  than  half.  The  sudden- 
ness .of  the  collapse  in  the  price  of  sugar  from 
25  cents  to  10  cents  made  a  newspaper  fea- 
ture. When  the  corn  crop  of  1919  was 
harvested,  the  price  per  bushel  at  the  farms 
was  $1.33;  this  3^ear  it  is  a  fraction  over  81 
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cents.  Wheat,  which  had  gone  to  over  $3 
a  bushel  in  the  boom  times,  had  come  by 
early  November  to  $1.80. 


The 


Iron  and  steel  have  begun  to  de- 
Auerage  cline,  and  some  readjustment  in 
^^  '"^  oil  prices  seems  to  be  altogether 
probable,  although  these  two  basic  commodi- 
ties are,  except  for  coal,  the  last  to  show 
signs  of  price  weakness.  Averaging  up  rep- 
resentative American  staple  commodities, 
Bradstreet  shows  a  composite  price  on  Nov- 
ember 1  of  $15.6750  as  compared  with  the 
highest  level  for  the  present  year  of 
520.8690,  the  latter  being  also  the  highest 
average  of  the  entire  war  and  post-war 
period.  These  are,  of  course,  wholesale  price 
movements;  and  there  is,  unfortunately,  no 
little  delay  in  their  reaching  the  ultimate 
consumer  in  full  effect.  However,  well- 
defined  tendencies  to  lower  prices  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  retail  business.  Shoes  and 
clothing  cost  less;  the  great  garment  work- 
ing industries  of  New  York  City  are  going 
on  part  time  or  are  closed  down ;  and  some 
clothing  merchants  are  freely  predicting  that 
by  next  spring  the  prices  of  their  wares  will 
be  only  about  25  per  cent,  above  the  pre- 
war figures,  instead  of  from  100  to  200  per 
cent,  higher.  In  other  words,  if  they  are 
correct,  a  man  will  next  spring  pay  $40  or 
$50  for  a  suit  of  clothes  which  a  year  before 
cost  $100. 

,        ^  So  far  as  prices  of  foodstuffs  are 

Large  Crops  i       i         i  i 

Lead  concerned,  the  downward  move- 
""  ment  has  been  hastened  and  ac- 
centuated by  very  bountiful  production  on 
the  farms  in  1920.  With  the  crops  harvested, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  on 
November  8  that  the  corn,  tobacco,  rice  and 
sweet  potato  crops  of  the  ^ear  were  the 
largest  ever  raised  in  the  country's  history, 
while  the  records  for  oats,  barley,  rye,  pota- 
toes, apples  and  hay  were  closely  approached. 
The  United  States  grows  more  than  75  per 
cent,  of  all  the  corn  produced  in  the  world. 
Our  crop  this  year  reaches  3,200,000,000 
bushels,  and  Is  of  the  best  quality  ever  known. 
Owing  to  the  fall  in  price,  however,  the 
crop  will  be  worth  to  the  farmer  well  over 
a  billion  dollars  less  than  last  year's.  The 
next  largest  corn  harvest  was  In  1912,  when 
the  December  price  was  48.7  cents,  giving 
a  value  of  about  one  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars, as  against  about  two  billion  and  a  half 
this  year  and  nearly  four  billion  at  the  higher 
prices  of  last  year.     In   this  year's  tremen- 


dous corn  harvest,  Iowa  shows  the  largest 
yield  among  the  States  with  441,000,000 
bushels,  Illinois  second  with  302,000,000, 
and  Nebraska  third  with  251,000,000 
bushels. 

The  stock  ^^  ^v'l^t  of  this  magnificent  pro- 
MarketRegisters  ductlon  of  Wealth  by  the  farmers 
and  largely  because  of  the  rapid 
fall  In  prices' — a  fall  in  too  many  cases  much 
more  rapid  than  the  decrease  of  manufac- 
turing production  costs — the  stock  markets 
have  in  November  continued  with  accelerated 
speed  the  downward  movement  that  began 
a  year  ago.  This  collapse  in  the  prices  of 
standard  industrial  securities  was  greatly 
aided  by  the  unsatisfactory  credit  condi- 
tions and  the  status  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  which  have  been  hovering  within  a 
point  or  so  of  the  legal  reserve  limit.  The 
final  result  of  the  stock  market's  attempt  to 
readjust  the  quotations  of  securities  to  the 
new  conditions  facing  American  industry  is 
fairly  startling.  A  number  of  the  best  indus- 
trial stocks  are  now  quoted  at  half  the  price 
of  a  year  ago,  while  others  are  procurable  at 
one-quarter  of  the  prices  of  last  autumn. 
In  certain  of  the  securities  of  motor  and  oil 
concerns,  the  market  prices  are  now  only  one- 
fifth  to  one-twentieth  of  those  obtaining  last 
autumn.  Some  notable  examples  of  great 
representative  American  industries  follow: 
General  Motors,  selling  a  year  ago  at  39, 
was  early  in  November  below  15;  the  great 
Endlcott- Johnson  Shoe  Corporation  had 
come  from  137  to  62;  United  States  Rubber 
from  138  to  69;  the  shares  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company  from  139  to  60;  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Corporation  from  60 J^  to  15^. 
While  such  extraordinary  changes  were  com- 
ing in  the  price  of  stocks  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can Industries,  the  bond  market  has  been 
moving  In  a  contrary  direction  with  a  wide  and 
eager  demand  for  the  best  Investment  securi- 
ties carrying  the  high  yields  of  the  war 
period.  This  phenomenon,  broadly  Inter- 
preted, means  simply  that  Investors  feel  that 
In  the  case  of  stocks  our  industrial  concerns 
will  not  be  able  to  earn  nearly  as  much  to 
divide  among  shareholders  imder  the  new  and 
lower  prices;  while  In  the  case  of  bonds  the 
dollars  that  must  be  paid  to  the  bondholder 
by  the  Issuing  company  to  liquidate  the  debt 
will  be  worth  more  \n  purchasing  power, 
with  the  lower  prices  In  force,  than  the  same 
number  of  dollars  were  worth  during  the 
period  of  inflation. 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  FOUR  AIRPLANES  AT  WRANGELL.  ALASKA.  IN  AUGUST 

(The  planes  left  New  York  on  July  15,  in  a  test  flight  of  9000  miles  carried  out  by  the  Army  Air  Service  mostly 
over  uncharted  territory.  Mail  was  carried  only  incidentally.  While  the  trip  to  Nome  consumed  six  weeks,  the 
actual  flying  time  was  only  fifty-six  hours  during  portions  of  sixteen  days.  The  return  flight  was  made  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  time,  and  the  four  planes  landed  in  New  York  on  October  20) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


{From   October  IS,  to  No'vembcr   IS,  1920) 


AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

October  15. — The  State  Department,  in  conflict 
with  customs  and  prohibition  authorities,  an- 
nounces that  it  assumes  baggage  of  foreign  dip- 
lomats will  not  be  searched  for  liquor. 

October  17. — John  Skelton  Williams,  Controller 
of  the  Currency,  criticizes  excess  interest  charges 
on  "call  money"  in  Wall  Street  in  an  analytical 
report. 

October  19. — Elihu  Root  delivers  an  address 
at  New  York,  voicing  the  best  views  of  believers 
in  the  League  of  Nations  covenant. 

October  21. — In  a  legislative  investigation  of 
housing  and  building  conditions  in  New  York, 
testimony  is  adduced  to  show  that  builders  were 
systematically  held  up  for  bribes  to  a  labor  or- 
ganizer whose  union  was  controlled  by  a  build- 
ing trust. 

October  22. — Republican  campaign  expenditures 
for  national,  Senatorial  and  Congressional  pur- 
poses, are  announced  as  amounting  to  $3,160,- 
451.76  by  October  18;  only  sixteen  contributions 
were  for  larger  sums  than  $1000,  aggregating 
$38,750;  there  is  a  deficit  of  $1,500,000. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  estimates,  as  of 
September  1,  a  total  currency  of  $7,997,080,820, 
distributed  as  follows:  Treasury,  $485,884,277; 
Reserve  Banks,  $2,031,514,938 ;  elsewhere,  $5,479,- 
681,605;  there  is  an  increase  of  $13.18  per  capita 
in  circulation. 

October  25. — Governor  Parker  of  Louisiana  re- 
quests cotton  ginners  to  close  down  for  a  month 
until  cotton   prices   rise. 

October  26. — Governor  Smith  of  New  York  or- 
ders a  special  grand  jury  to  inquire  into  building 
graft  revealed  by  a  legislative  investigating 
committee. 

October  27. — President  Wilson,  in  a  public 
statement,  insists  upon  the  sanctity  of  Article  X 
of  the  League  covenant,  following  a  statement  by 


Mr.  Cox  that,  if  elected,  he  would  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  opponents  of   the   League. 

October  28. — Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  at  Bethesda, 
Md.,  paints  an  intimate  picture  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
character  as  shown  during  eight  years  of  asso- 
ciation as  secretary. 

Governor  Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts,  heads  a 
parade  in  New  York  City  of  75,000  persons,  of 
whom  15,000  are  said  to  be  Democrats. 

October  30. — New  York  City  officials  adopt  a 
budget  of  $346,453,878  for  1921. 

The  revived  Ku  Klux  Klan  makes  a  street 
demonstration  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.   « 

November  2. — Electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  are 
chosen  throughout  the  United  States;  34  United 
States  Senators  and  35  State  Governors  are  chosen 
(see  tables). 

Warren  G.  Harding  (Rep.)  is  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Calvin  Coolidge  Vice-President,  with 
404  votes  in  the  Electoral  College  to  127  for 
James  M.  Cox  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — an  un- 
precedented plurality.  .  .  .  The  Democrats  carry 
only  eleven  Southern  States,  and  for  the  first  time 
since   1868   lose  Tennessee. 

Elections  to  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  result 
as  follows  307  Republicans,  127  Democrats,  and 
1  Socialist.  ...  In  Oklahoma,  Miss  Alice  Robert- 
son (Rep.)  is  elected  as  the  only  woman  member 
of  the  new  House.  .  .  .  Republicans  for  the  first 
time   elect  a   member   from  Texas. 

In  the  Senate  elections,  the  Republicans  gain 
10  seats,   and  will  have   a  majority  of  22. 

The  voters  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota,  and  Washington  approve 
State   soldier  bonus   measures. 

In  California  the  anti-alien  land  bill  is  ap- 
proved, 3  to  1,  on  popular  referendum. 

November  5. — Senators  Calder  and  Edge,  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  threaten  to 
press   a   bill   in    Congress    for   the   nationalization 
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of  coal  mines,  unless  prices  drop  and  profiteering 
ceases. 

November  8. — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  rules  that  private  stocks  of  liquor  may  be 
moved   and   stored   by  owners. 

President-elect  Harding  arrives  at  Point  Isabel, 
Texas,   for  a   rest  and   some  tarpon  fishing. 

November  9. — A  Congressional  committee  be- 
gins an  investigation  after  charges  of  graft  and 
political  favoritism  in  Shipping  Board  operations. 

November  10. — A  Naval  Board  of  Inquiry  be- 
gins hearings  on  Marine  Corps  administration 
in  Haiti. 

Testimony  before  the  House  investigating  com- 
mittee indicates  that  Shipping  Board  mismanage- 
ment, graft,  and  political  favoritism  caused  many 
millions  of  dollars  loss  to  the  Government. 

November  11. — At  New  York,  a  British  flag  is 
torn   and  burned   by   Irish   sympathizers. 

Mayor  Hylan,  of  New  York  City,  under  exami- 
nation by  the  legislature's  Housing  Committee, 
admits  the  building  ring  fooled  him  into  recom- 
mending changes  in  schoolhouse  contracts  which 
added  $16,000,000  to  the  cost  of  construction. 


War  medals  are  awarded  for  service  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps;  thirteen  men  get  the 
Medal  of   Honor. 

The  Red  Cross  begins  its  fourth  national  en- 
rollment of  members. 

Sales  of  hops  and  malt  are  restricted  by  federal 
regulation   to   prevent  home  brewing. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

October  15. — Great  Britain  places  an  embargo 
on  coal  exports,  restricts  city  lighting  and  house- 
hold fuel  supply,  and  rations  sugar   and  food. 

In  Italy,  bomb  outrages  occur  at  Milan  by 
anarchists,  by  Socialists  at  Rome,  Brescia  and 
Bologna,  and  by  Nationalists  at  Trieste. 

October  16. — A  million  coal  miners  cease  work 
in   Great  Britain. 

At  Halle,  German  Independent  Socialists  vote 
237  for,  and  156  against,  adherence  to  the  Third 
Internationale  of  Moscow. 

October  17. — Germany  orders  the  expulsion  of 
M.  M.  Zinovieff  and  Losowsky,  Russian  Soviet 
delegates  to  the  Socialist  conference  at  Halle, 

An    Irish    ''hunger    striker"    dies   in    Cork    jail. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  ELECTED  NOVEMBER  2 

Ai   u  I  Oscar  Underwood,  D.* 

Alabama  I  J    Thomas  Hefflin,   D. 
Arizona — Ralph  H.    Cameron,  R. 
Arkansas — T.   H.   Carraway,   D.* 
California — S.   M.    Shortridge,  R. 
Colorado — S.   D.   Nicholson,   R. 
Connecticut — F.   B.   Brandegee,    R.* 
Florida — Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  D.* 
Georgia — Thomas  E.  Watson,   D. 
Idaho — Frank  R.   Gooding,  R. 
Illinois— William  B.  McKinley,  R. 
Indiana — James  E.   Watson,  R.* 
Iowa — Albert  B.   Cummins,   R.* 
Kansas — Charles   Curtis,  R.* 
Kentucky:^ — Richard   P.  Ernst,   R. 
Louisiana — Edwin   S.  Broussard,  D. 
Maryland— O.  E.   Weller,  R. 
Missouri — Seldon   P.    Spencer,   R.* 
Nevada — Tasker  L.  Oddie,  R. 
New  Hampshire — George  H.  Moses,  R.* 
New  York — James   W.   Wadsworth,  Jr.,  R.* 
North  Carolina — Lee  S.  Overman,  D.* 
North  Dakota— E.  F.  Ladd,  R.-N.  P.  L. 
Ohio— Frank  B.  Willis,  R. 
Oklahoma — John  M.  Harreld,  R. 
Oregon— R.  F.   Stanfield,  R. 
Pennsylvania — Boies   Penrose,  R.* 
South  Carolina — Ellison  D.   Smith,  D. 
South   Dakota — Peter  Norbeck,  R. 
Utah — Reed    Smoot,    R.* 
Vermont — W.  P.  Dillingham,  R.* 
Virginia — Carter    Glass,    D.* 
Washington — Wesley  L.  Jones,  R.* 
Wisconsin — Irvine   L.  Lenroot,  R.* 


*Reelected. 

In  Alabama  and  Virginia  the  elections  were 
for  short  terms  to  fill   vacancies. 

Republican  Senators  succeed  Democrats  in 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and 
South    Dakota. 


GOVERNORS  OF  STATES  ELECTED  NOVEMBER  2 

Arizona — Thomas  E.  Campbell,  R.* 

Arkansas— T.  C.  McRae,  D. 

Colorado — Oliver  H.  Shoup,  R.* 

Connecticut — Everett  J.  Lake,  R. 

Delaware — William   D.   Denney,  R. 

Florida — Carey  D.   Hardee,   D. 

Georgia — Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  D. 

Idaho— D.  W.  Davis,  R. 

Illinois — Len   Small,  R. 

Indiana — Warren  T.  McCray,  R. 

Iowa — Nate  Kendall,  R. 

Kansas — Henry  J,  Allen,  R.* 

Maine — Frederick  H.  Parkhurst,  R. 

Massachusetts — Channing  H.   Cox,   R. 

Michigan — Alex   U.    Groesbeck,  R. 

Minnesota — J.  A.  O.  Preus,  R. 

Missouri — Arthur    M.    Hyde,   R. 

Montana — Joseph   M.   Dixon,  R. 

Nebraska — Samuel   R.   McKelvie,   R.* 

New   Hampshire — Albert  O.  Brown,   R. 

New   Mexico — M.   C.   Mechem,  R. 

New  York — Nathan   L.   Miller,  R. 

North    Carolina — Cameron   Morrison,    D. 

North  Dakota — Lynn  J.  Frazier,  R.-N.  P.  L.* 

Ohio — Harry  L.  Davis,  R. 

Rhode  Island — Emery  J.  San  Souci,  R. 

South  Carolina — R.   A.   Cooper,   D. 

South   Dakota— W.   H.   McMaster,  R. 

Tennessee — Alf  Taylor,  R. 

Texas— Patrick   M.    Neff,   D. 

Utah— Charles   R.    Mabey,   R. 

Vermont — James   Hartness,  R. 

Washington — Louis   F.   Hart,   R.* 

West  Virginia — B.   F.   Morgan,  R. 

Wisconsin— John  J.  Blaine,  R.-N.P.L.* 


^Reelected. 

Republican  Governors  succeed  Democrats  in 
Missouri,  Montana,  New  York,  Ohio,  Tennes- 
see,  Utah,    and   West  Virginia. 
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after  sixty-eight  days  of  fasting  while  a  prisoner 
under  accusation  of  murder. 

October  18. — In  London,  5000  unemployed  pa- 
rade  before  the  Premier's  residence. 

In  Vienna  elections  for  the  National  Assembly 
-''■    lit  in  a  majority  for  the  Christian   Socialists. 

October  20. — The  motion  of  Arthur  Henderson, 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  for  investigation  of  the 
Government's  Irish  policy,  in  effect  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure, is  defeated  346  to  79. 

October  21. — The  British  National  Union  of 
Railwaymen  serves  an  ultimatum  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment that,  unless  negotiations  begin  for  set- 
tlement of  the  coal  strike,  they  will  cease  work 
October  24. 

October  23. — Premier  Lloyd  George  invites  the 
miners'  executives  to  meet  him  and  discuss  a  strike 
settlement;  the  railway  strike  order  is  suspended. 

October  25. — Terence  MacSwiney,  Mayor  of 
Cork,  dies  on  the  seventy-fourth  day  of  his  self- 
imposed  fast  in  an  English  prison,  carried  out 
as  a  protest  against  British  rule  in  Ireland. 

The  young  King  Alexander  of  Greece  dies  of 
blood  poisoning  and  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
brought  about  by  the  bite  of  a  pet  monkey. 

Canadian  "dry"  referendum  votes  place  Mani- 
toba, Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Nova  Scotia  in 
the  prohibition   list. 

October  28. — The  British  mine  strike  is  settled, 
the  men  getting  a  raise  of  two  shillings  a  day 
with  a  further  sliding  scale  based  on  output. 

A  Greek  regent  is  selected  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  which  votes  137  to  3  for  Admiral  P. 
Coundorlotis,  Minister  of  Marine  under  Premier 
Venizelos. 

Prince  Paul,  brother  of  Alexander  of  Greece, 
is  proclaimed  King  by  the  Greek  Parliament; 
as  a  condition,  it  is  asked  by  Venizelos  that  ex- 
King  Constantine,  now  in  Switzerland,  renounce 
all  claims  to  the  throne. 

October  29. — The  Emergency  Power  bill  re- 
ceives King  George's  assent,  after  final  passage 
through  the  British  Parliament;  it  provides  virtu- 
ally war-time  powers  to  the   Government. 

The  Russian  Bolshevist  army  on  the  Dnieper 
River,  having  withstood  an  attack  by  General 
Wrangel's  forces,  begins  a  counter-offensive, 
crossing  the  river  at  Nikopol. 

October  30. — Premier  Smuts,  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  succeeds  In  uniting  Unionists  and 
Laborites  behind  his  South  African  party  to  run 
the  government,  against  the  opposition  of  the 
Nationalist  partj-  of  General  Hertzog. 

November  1. — In  Cuba,  Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas  is 
elected  President  by  Coalitionists,  defeating  the 
Liberal  candidate,  Gomez. 

In  English  and  Welsh  municipal  elections,  548 
out  of  747  Labor  candidates  are  defeated. 

November  3. — King  Albert  returns  to  Belgium 
after  a  two-months'  absence  on  a  visit  to  Brazil ; 
he   immediately   begins    a   cabinet    reorganization. 
In   the   Scottish  prohibition   referendum,   18   dis- 
tricts  go    dry,    149    wet,    and    24    reduce    licenses. 
British  coal  miners  vote  against  the  strike  set- 
tlement  by    a    small    majority,    but    a    two-thirds 
majority  is   required  to  continue  the   strike   under 
union  rules;  only  75  per  cent,  of  the  miners  voted. 
November  4. — Members  of  the  police  force   in 
Ireland,  it  is  announced,  are  being  tried  by  Brit- 
ish  court    martial    for    reprisal    murders. 


GENERAL    ROBERT    NIVELLE 

(Now  in  the  United  States  to  represent  the  French 
Government  in  connection  with  the  observance  of  the 
tercentenary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  General 
Nivelle  succeeded  Joffre  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  armies,  and  became  a  national  hero  during  the 
defense  of  Verdun.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connec- 
tion with  his  present  mission  that  General  Nivelle  is  a 
French   Protestant) 

November  5. — General  Wrangel's  army  is 
driven  back  Into  the  Crimea  peninsula  by  Bol- 
shevist  armies. 

November  6. — It  is  announced  that  ten  police- 
men were  killed  In  Ireland  during  the  week 
ended   November   1. 

November  7. — Mexican  Socialists  and  Liberals 
engage  in  armed  riots  in  Yucatan ;  military  offi- 
cers holding  power  in  1913,  when  President  Ma- 
dero  was  killed,   are  arrested  by  the  War  Office. 

November  8. — Italian  Socialists  gain  In  muni- 
cipal elections  at  Milan,  but  lose  in  Florence, 
Turin,  Palermo  and  Naples;  rioting  occurs  at 
many  points. 

In  Vienna  the  Social  Democrats  sever  all  con- 
nection with  the  Third  Internationale  and  Lenin. 

November  10. — Lieut.-Col.  I'Estrange  Malone, 
Liberal  M.P.,  is  arrested  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  had  gone  to  speak;  he  is  ac- 
cused of  saying  that  Churchill  and  Curzon  ought 
to  be  hanged. 

The  Austrian  Assembly  elects  new  officers:  ex- 
Mayor  of  Vienna,  Dr.  Richard  Weisskirchner, 
succeeds  Dr.  Karl  Seitz  as  First  President;  Carin- 
thlan    delegates    are    present. 

November  11. — The  Irish  Home  Rule  bill 
passes  third  reading  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  but  little  debate.  Liberal  and  Labor 
members  being  absent;  the  bill  provides  for  a 
dual  Parliament  and  religious  freedom;  the  fol- 
lowing are  reserved  to  British  control — peace  and 
war,  foreign  affairs,  army  and  navy,  coinage,  de- 
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fense,  treason,  foreign  trade,  posts,  navigation, 
merchant  marine,  wireless,  cables,  and  collection 
of  income  and  excess  profits  taxes. 

November  12. — Arthur  Griffiths,  Sinn  Fein 
leader,  requests  Cork  jail  hunger  strikers  to  take 
food  after  ninety-four  days  of  fasting  in  protest 
against  English  rule  in   Ireland, 

November  14. — General  Wrangel,  his  forces 
defeated,  is  reported  in  flight  from  the  Crimea 
aboard  a  French  warship  at  Sebastopol,  which 
is  rapidly  evacuated. 

The  Hungarian  National  Assembly  ratifies  the 
peace  treaty  with  the  Allies. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

October  18. — A  Franco-British  note  to  Poland 
requests  a  disavowal  of  the  Vilna  incident  by 
Zellgouski  and  acceptance  of  the  authority  of  the 
League    of   Nations. 

October  21. — Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  for 
nearly  five  years  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  leaves  Washington  for  the  post  at  London. 

October  22. — Poland  refuses  to  sign  the  Dan- 
zig Convention  until  direct  negotiations  are  had 
for  freedom  to  develop  Polish  port  facilities  un- 
der the  Polish  flag. 

October  23. — The  League  Council  approves  a 
budget  for  $400,000  a  month  during  the  coming 
year. 

October  26. — The  All-Russian  Soviet  ratifies 
the  Riga  treaty  with  Poland. 

October  27. — Great  Britain  renounces  the  right 
to  seize  German  privately  owned  merchandise 
and  property  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

October  28. — The  League  Council  adjourns  at 
Brussels  after  deciding  for  a  plebiscite  on  the 
boundary    between    Poland    and    Lithuania. 

Rumania,  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan 
sign  a  treaty  handing  over  Bessarabia  to  Ru- 
mania ;  the  territory  was  part  of  Russia,  which 
is  not  permitted  to  question  the  transfer  even 
upon  establishing  a   recognized  government. 

October  29. — Secretary  of  State  Colby  an- 
nounces at  Washington  that  the  letter  recently 
received  from  Roberto  V.  Pesqueira,  confidential 
representative  of  Mexico,  "off^ers  a  basis  upon 
which  the  preliminaries  to  recognition  can  con- 
fidently proceed." 

Japan  demands  apology,  and  reparation,  from 
China  for  alleged  participation  in  the  massacre 
of  Japanese   at   Nikolaievsk   by  Russians. 

October  30. — Lithuanian  officials  evacuate 
Kovno,  as  Polish  troops  advance  toward  this 
temporary  capital;  the  government  is  removed  to 
Shavil. 

November  2. — Bavaria  is  officially  requested  by 
the  Inter-Allied  Control  Commission  at  Munich 
to   disarm   militia   detachments. 

November  4. — A  Mexican  charged  with  the 
murder  of  two  American  citizens  on  October  25 
is  executed  by  Mexican  authorities. 

November  5. — A  Franco-British-Italian  agree- 
ment for  maintaining  respective  spheres  of  in- 
fluence in  Turkey  is  made  public;  France  is 
dominant  in  Cilicia,  Italy  in  southern  Anatolia, 
including  coal  mines;  Britain's  sphere  is  not  de- 
fined, and  possibly  extends  to  the  remainder  of 
the  old  Turkish  Empire. 

France  and  Britain  are  reported  in  accord  on  a 


reparations  plan  that  provides  for  a  meeting  of 
German  and  Allied  experts  through  the  Repara- 
tions Commission,  followed  by  a  conference  of 
Premiers  before  the  terms  become  final. 

November  6. — Italy  appoints  Senator  Rolandi 
Ricci  as  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  to  sucr. 
ceed  Baron  Camillo  Romano  Avezzano. 

November  7. — Turkey  again  refuses  ratifica- 
tion of  the  peace  treaty;  Armenians  offer  no  re- 
sistance to  forces  of  Turks  advancing  from  Kars 
and  Alexandropol  to  join  with  Russian  Bolshe- 
viki;   Erivan  is  menaced  by  Turks  and  Tartars. 

November  9. — It  is  reported  that  the  Japanese 
Minister  in  Peking  has  been  instructed  to  cancel 
the  military  agreement  with  China  under  which 
joint  defense  of  the  Siberian  and  Manchurian 
border  was  maintained  by  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

Bainbridge  Colby,  American  Secretary  of  State, 
is  instructed  to  pay  formal  visits  to  Brazil,  Uru- 
guay,  and   Argentina. 

Lithuanians  are  reported  to  be  reinforced  by 
12,000  Germans,  in  fighting  against  Zellgouski's 
Poles. 

November  10. — Italy  and  Jugoslavia  agree  as 
follows:  Istrian  frontier  in  favor  of  Jugoslavs; 
Fiume  independent  but  linked  by  territory  to 
Italy;  Zara,  Italian,  with  islands  of  Cherso, 
Lussin    and    Unie. 

Chinese  troops  near  Urga,  northern  Mongolia, 
defeat  Japs,  Mongols,  and  Russians  in  border 
skirmishes. 

November  11. — The  second  anniversary  of 
Armistice  Day  is  observed  by  the  Allied  world, 
many  tributes  of  impressive  character  being  paid 
officially  to   the  hero   dead. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

October  15.— The  remainder  of  the  $500,000,000 
Anglo-French  loan  is  paid  to  bondholders  at  New 
York. 

October  16. — A  New  York  City  demonstration 
in  favor  of  a  soldier  bonus — to  be  voted  upon  at 
the  State  election — takes  the  form  of  a  parade 
participated  in  by  50,000  ex-service  men. 

October  22. — French  exports  rise  147  per  cent, 
to  16,557,000,000  francs  for  nine  months  ended 
September  30;  imports  increase  11  per  cent,  to 
27,189,000,000  francs;  the  adverse  trade  balance 
is  39  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  pre-war 
normal  of  25  per  cent. 

October  23. — Freight  car  movements  Improve; 
accumulation  of  cars  in  yards  was  41,135  for 
October  8,  compared  with  146,070  on  September 
1;  18,000  cars  are  held  for  export  and  coastwise 
movement. 

Edwin  S.  Carman,  of  Cleveland,  is  elected 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

October  25. — September  Imports  decline  $150,- 
000,000  compared  with  August;  exports  increase 
$28,000,000. 

November  2. — The  American  fishing  schooner 
Esperanto  beats  the  Canadian  Dclaivana  and 
wins  the  North  Atlantic  fishing  fleet  champion- 
ship in  two  successive  races  of  dash  and  bril- 
liance. 

November  3. — In  Germany,  the  Deutsche  Bank 
increases  its  capital  from  275,000,000  marks  to 
400,000,000  and  buys  control  of  many  other  Ger- 
man banks. 
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November  4. — In  New  York  City,  45,000  out 
of  the  60,000  garment  workers  are  reported  idle, 
pending  agreements  for  increased  production  and 
more  authority  to  employers. 

It  is  estimated  that  six  months  of  private  oper- 
ation of  railroads  after  the  end  of  Government 
control  will  cost  taxpayers  $656,000,000  under  the 
Government's  guarantee. 

October  failures  number  923,  with  a  total  of 
$38,914,659. 

November  9. — British  trade  figures  are  an- 
nounced: total  imports  £149,880,000;  exports  of 
British  products  £112,290,000;  re-exports  £16,130,- 
000;   total  exports  £128,420,000. 

November  11. — Raw  sugar  drops  to  six  cents 
wholesale  and  refined  to  ten. 

November  12. — Judge  K.  M.  Landis,  of  Chi- 
cago, succeeds  a  three-man  commission  as  final 
arbiter  in  all  baseball  questions  among  sixteen 
major    league   clubs. 

November  14. — Egg  exports  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1920,  from  the  United  States,  were 
38,326,986  dozen,  at  $19,149,536;  in  1918  we  ex- 
ported 18,969,167  dozen  at  $7,167,134;  eggs  for 
domestic  consumption  are  quoted  in  New  York 
at  over  $1  wholesale;  1,590,000,000  dozen  are 
produced  here  annually. 

OBITUARY 

October  17. — John  Reed,  a  widely  known 
American   radical    Socialist   and   author,    33. 

October  18. — Charles  Ernest  Acker,  distin- 
guished electrochemist  and  inventor,   52. 

October  21. — Zebulon  Reed  Brockway,  noted 
American  phrenologist,  93.  .  .  .  Adrian  H.  Hoyt, 
electrical   inventor. 

October  22. — Oliver  Doud  Byron,  a  leading 
actor  of  the  latter  Nineteenth  Century  and  star 
in  "Across  the  Continent"  for  twenty-two  seasons, 
77.  .  .  .  George  W.  Norton,  editor  and  member 
of  the  Maine  Governor's  Council,   65. 


October  23. — Miss  Annie  White  Strathern, 
pioneer  settlement  worker  and  teacher,  73.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Huntington  Gates,  poet  and  hymn 
writer,   86. 

October  24. — Arthur  Searle,  Harvard  professor 
of  astronomy  since  1887,  83.  .  .  .  Ralph  Green- 
leaf,  holder  of  the  world's  championship  at  pocket 
billiards,   56, 

October  25. — Brig.-Gen.  Rush  C.  Hawkins, 
noted  Civil  War  veteran  and  author,  89. 

October  28. — Milton  See,  well-known  New 
York  architect,  67.  .  .  .  Morris  Woodruff  Sey- 
mour, noted  Connecticut  lawyer,  78.  .  .  .  H.  C. 
A.  Schmidt,  geologist  and  professor  at  Hackley 
School    (New  York),   60. 

October  31. — James  A.  Gary,  Postmaster-gen- 
eral under  President  McKinley,  87.  .  .  .  Count 
Primo  Magri,  famous  dwarf,  71.  .  .  .  Major 
Gen.  E.  M.  Law,  ranking  Confederate  veteran,  84. 

November  3. — Mathias  Sendor,  Tiiniature  and 
landscape  painter,  63.  .  .  .  George  W.  Stevens,  of 
West  Virginia,  railroad  president,  69.  .  .  .  Louise 
Imogen  Guiney,  poet  and  essayist. 

November  4. — Dr.  Luis  Felipe  Villaran,  emi- 
nent Peruvian  jurist  and  ex-Minister  of  Finance. 

November  7. — Dr.  Samuel  James  Meltzer,  well- 
known  physiologist,  who  in  1912  discovered  a 
new  method  of  artificial  respiration,  69. 

November  8. — Abraham  Klyper,  famous  Dutch 
statesman  and  journalist,  one  time  Premier  of 
Holland,  83. 

November  9. — Robert  Wilson  McCloughry, 
noted  criminologist,  former  warden  of  the  State 
penitentiary  at  Joliet,  111.,  and  the  federal  prison 
at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,   81. 

November  10. — Rear-Adm.  Thomas  B.  Howard, 
U.S.N.,  retired,  66.  .  .  .  Henry  Thode,  former 
professor  of  history  at  Heidelberg  University,  63. 

November  14. — William  Gardiner  Choate,  one- 
time Justice  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  the   Second   District,   New   York,   90. 


GENERAL  BARON  WRANGEL  AND  HIS  STAFF.  WHOSE    SOUTH  RUSSIAN  ARMY  WAS  ANNIHILATED  IN 

MID-NOVEMBER 
(General    Wrangel    was    the    most    able    of   all    the    leaders    who    have    taken    the    field    against    Trotzky's    soviet 
armies.^      His    troops    were    outflanked    at    Perekop    by    Red    Army    troops    crossing    the    ice    on    the    Sea    of    Azof, 
which  is  rarely   frozen.      He  is  the  tall  figure  at  the   right  of  the  group  in  the  foreground) 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  MONTH 

IN  CARTOONS 


MR.    HARDING,   THE   NEW   CAPTAIN 
From  the  News-Tribune  (Tacoma,  Wash.) 

THE   whole  country   has  been   quick   to 
cast  off  the  partisan  spirit  deemed  essen- 
tial in  a  Presidential  campaign ;  and  there  is 
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FAR    FROM    THE    MADDING    CROWD 
From  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn.   (Cleveland,  Ohio> 


plainly  a  tendency  everywhere  to  give  Sena- 
tor Harding  at  least  a  fair  chance.     There 
are  many   real   problems   to   be   dealt  with^ 
differing — in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  cartoonist — 
from  the  issues  most  discussed  during  the  campaign. 


THE  REPUBLICAN    PARTY    HAS   THE 
CUSTODY    OF    THE    CHILD  ! 
From  the  Daily  Tribune  (Sioux  City,  Mo.) 
590 


MR.    HARDING    NOW    FACES    THE   REAL    ISSUES 
From  the  Times  (New  York) 
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FISHING    IN    TROUBLED    WATERS 

[Mr.  Harding  finds  they  won't  all  bite  on  the  same  bait] 

From  the  Evening  Post  (New  York) 


WAYWARD   TENNESSEE 
By  Knott,  in  the  News  (Dallas,  Texas) 


IN"  CLOVER— From  the  En/enmg  Post  (New  York) 


'miM-i-^^ 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  WASHED  IN  BY  THE  WAVES 
By  Kirby,  in  the  World  (New  York) 


: . j||T'^  ^^4^.  /^'l., ,;.    '^STv^^/I/ 
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THE  NEXT  DOOR  NEIGHBORS  LOOK  HIM  OVER— From  the  News  (Chicago,  111.) 
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NOW   THAT   THE   VISITOR   IS    GONE,    LET^S   GET   BUSY 
From  the  Star  (St.  Louis) 


UNCLE    SAM     AS    AN    OUTSIDER 
From  the  World  (New  York) 


MEXICO,   REFORMED,   GOES   A-WOOING 
From  Central  Press  Association  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 

On  the  opposite  page,  and  the  one  follow- 
ing it,  the  reader  will  find  some  cartoons 
setting  forth  various  points  of  view  on  the 
political  turmoil  in  Ireland.  The  attention 
of  the  whole  world  was  drawn  to  Ireland 
last  month  by  the  self-inflicted  martyrdom 
of  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  Terence  MacSwiney, 
who  refused  food  in  an  English  jail  and  died 
on  the  seventy-fourth  day  of  his  fast. 


ANOTHER    "stay    ON    THE    FARM"    MOVEMENT 
From  the  News  (Chicago,  111.) 


[The  period  of  riotous  extravaf?ancc  wc  have  [The  period  of  paralyzing  economy  that  now 

just   gone   through!  threatens    business] 

THERE  SHOULD  BE  A  HAPPY  MEDIUM  BETWEEN  THESE  EXTREMES— From  the  Tribune  ©  (Chicago,  111.) 
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IF  HE  COULD  ONLY  HEAR  THE  REAL   MUSIC 
John   Bull:   "I  wish  those, discordant  Sinn  Feiners  and  Ulsterites  would  let  me  hear  the  lady." 

From  Punch  (London) 


THE   IRISH    PROBLEM 

John  Bull:  "For  Heaven's  sake,  Nurse,  give  that  in- 
fant whatever  he  wants." 

Nurse  David:  "I  would  if  I  only  knew  what  it  is  that 
he  does  want!" 

From  the  Passing  Show   (London) 
Dec.— 3 


A    GERMAN    VIEW    OF    AN    EPISODE    IN    IRELAND 

Lloyd  George:  "We  have  starved  thousands  of  Boer 
women,  tens  of  thousands  of  Indians,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  German  children;  and  now  they  make  all 
this  fuss  and  bother  over  a  simple  Mayor  of  Cork." 

From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin) 
[This    German    cartoon    is    reprinted    here,    with    due 
apologies    for   its   extreme    anti-British    bitterness,    merely 
to  show  the  current  feeling  in  Berlin] 
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THE    OLD    MAN    OF    THE    SEA 
Carson  :   "I  will  be  loyal — even  if  I  have  to  wreck  the 
Empire." 

John   Bull:   "Well,  you've  made  a  start." 
From    the   Evening    Telegraph    (Dublin,    Ireland) 


WHAT    HOLDS    HIM    BACK? 
From   De  Burget    (Kaapstad,    South    Africa) 


MISPLACED    SYMPATHY    FOR    THE    "hUNGER-STRIKER" 
"How    monstrous    of    the  *'Dear    me!      Another   police- 

Government  to  allow  a  poor  man  shot  dead  for  doing  his 
fellow-creature  to  commit  sui-  duty!  Well,  I  suppose  it  can- 
cide!"  not  be  helped." 

From  the  Western  Mail  (London)  , 


THE     BRITISH     PREMIER    AS    AN 

EQUILIBRIST 

From  the  Star  (London) 


(AN   LI.OYU  (.l'.()l<(,K  DO  11    lOKKVER  ? -From  Bystander  (London) 


ITALY  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST 


BY  FRANK  H.   SIMONDS 


I.    Italy's  Unrest 

IN  the  past  half-year  the  movement  of 
armies,  the  clash  of  battle  arid  the  sign- 
ing of  memorable  documents  have  combined 
to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  world 
upon  the  northern  frontiers  of  Europe,  upon 
the  marches  of  what  was  until  recently  the 
great  Romanoff  Empire.  The  fate  of  the 
newly  reanimated  Poland,  the  aspirations  of 
the  Baltic  States,  the  clash  of  Bolshevist 
ambitions  for  world  domination  with  Polish 
aspirations  for  national  restoration — those 
have  supplied  the  topics  of  discussion  and 
subjects  of  popular  interest.  Yet,  while  the 
north  has  been  the  scene  of  great  develop- 
ments, events  have  also  marches  in  the  south 
and  east,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and 
of  the  Egean. 

In  the  present  article,  then,  briefly,  I  mean 
to  review  some  of  the  more  striking  of  these 
circumstances  which  have  affected  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  relations  of  the  nations  of 
the  south  and  have  disturbed  or  still  con- 
tinue to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  world.  And 
in  this  discussion  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to 
deal  with  the  unrest  in  Italy — unrest  which 
is  at  one  time  economic  and  political,  has 
effected  a  complete  change  in  the  leadership 
of  the  nation,  and  tends  to  drive  Italy  toward 
new  alignments  in  European  councils. 

We  have  all  seen  the  return  of  Giolitti  to 
power  and  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
this  return  has  excited  apprehension,  stimu- 
lated regret,  confounded  expectations  in 
many  Allied  countries.  For  beyond  all  else, . 
Giolitti  is  remembered  outside  of  Italy  as 
the  politician,  or  statesman,  who  sought  to 
prevent  Italy  from  entering  the  World  War 
on  the  Allied  side  in  the  spring  of  1915. 
Had  Giolitti  prevailed  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Allied  cause  might  tempo- 
rarily have  been  lost,  remembering  that 
Italian  entrance  coincided  with  the  crushing 
Russian  defeats  at  the  Dunajec  which  were 
the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  Czardom. 

But  Giolitti  has  come  back  and  his  return 
represents  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Italy 
that  the  policy  which  he  advocated,  whatever 
the  motives  which  explain  his  advocacy  of 


it,  was  a  wiser  policy  for  Italy  and  would 
have  resulted  in  far  less  suffering,  disappoint- 
ment, present  chaos  and  future  menace,  than 
that  which  drove  Giolitti  out  of  power  and 
forced  Italy  into  the  battle-line  of  Europe. 

Let  us  then  recall  precisely  what  was  Gio- 
litti's  advice.  He  opposed  Italian  entrance 
into  the  war  because  he  was  satisfied  that 
Italy  could  obtain  large  territorial  concessions 
without  participation,  that  the  war  was  by 
no  means  approaching  an  end,  and  thus  that 
Italy's  chance  of  sharing  in  the  gains  of  vic- 
tory was  passing.  He  advocated  neutrality, 
rewarded  by  Austrian  territorial  concessions 
and  through  neutrality  the  preservation  of 
Italy's  slender  economic  resources. 

But  in  1915  the  Italian  peninsula  was 
swept  by  an  emotion  and  at  the  same  time 
dominated  by  a  calculation.  Leaders  of  Ital- 
ian patriotic  sentiment  saw  the  hour  come 
when  the  completion  of  the  unification  of 
Italy  was  possible,  when  Trieste  and  the 
Trentino,  the  Dalmatian  shore  and  islands 
could  be  won  for  Italy,  and  they  perceived 
that  no  Austrian  concessions  would  include 
Trieste.  At  the  same  time,  Italian  states- 
men concluded  that  Allied  victory  was  with- 
in sight  and  that  if  Italy  failed  to  share  in 
the  battle,  she  would  equally  lose  in  the 
peace,  stand  outside  the  circle  of  the  victors 
and  of  the  vanquished  alike. 

So  Italy  entered  the  war  and  the  nations 
which  welcomed  her  as  an  ally  set  their  sig- 
nature to  that  Treaty  of  London,  which 
exactly  fixed  the  rewards  Italy  was  to  have: 
the  Alpine  frontier  from  the  Swiss  boundary 
to  the  Adriatic  shore  west  of  Fiume,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Adige  to  the  Brenner,  Trieste  and  Istria,  in 
addition,  the  northern  half  of  Dalmatia, 
with  the  islands,  a  protectorate  over  Albania, 
possession  of  Smyrna  and  the  east  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  together  with  Rhodes  and  the 
Dodecanesus.  Finally,  compensation  in 
Africa,  if  Britain  and  France  increased  their 
real  estate  on  this  continent. 

This  was  the  promise,  when  the  terms 
were  first  whispered.  Giolitti,  from  his  place 
of  exile,  sneeringly  inquired  why  Fiume  had 
been  left  out.     The  effect  of  his  query  was 

S9S 
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felt  at  Paris,  where  his  challenge  had  to  be  hands,  her  losses  in  men  and  treasure  mount- 
met  and  Orlando  and  Sonnino  did  not  dare  to  ing  to  unbelievable  heights,  and  no  reward 
sign  any  treaty  which  denied  their  country  as  yet  even  within  sight, 
this  additional  gain.  But  at  the  moment,  the  With  the  collapse  of  the  German  armies 
Treaty  of  London  represented  a  real  Italian  after  July,  1918,  Italy  at  last  freed  her  soil, 
profit.  Aside  from  Fiume,  not  yet  an  issue,  after  having  to  withstand  one  final  Austrian 
it  gave  Italy  all  that  her  patriots  and  her  offensive.  At  last  her  armies  crowned  the 
statesmen  had  demanded  from  the  moment  Alps  at  the  Brenner  Pass,  occupied  Trieste 
when  Bismarck  deserted  her  in  1866,  as  and  the  Julian  Alps,  took  root  in  the  north- 
France  had  failed  her  after  Magenta  and  ern  half  of  Dalmatia.  So  far  the  profits  as- 
Solferino.  sured  her  by  the  Treaty  of  London  seemed 

Now  it  is  essential  to  recognize,  in  deal-  largely  in  her  hands.     The  price  had  been 

ing  with  the  Italian  situation  of  to-day,  that  excessive.      For   generations,    Italians   would 

the   circumstances   of    Italian    entrance    into  feel  the  burden  of  the  costs,  but  at  the  least 

the  war  were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  rewards  seemed  in  hand. 

France,  of  Britain  or  of  Russia.     France  and  But  in   Paris,    Italy  encountered   not   the 

Russia  were   directly   attacked ;    Britain   de-  welcome  of  Allies,  not  the  prompt  and  un- 

clared   war  because   she   felt  her  safety   in-  qualified    readiness    of   her   recent    associates 

directly  menaced.  Self-preservation  explained  to  fulfil  their  half  of  the  bargain  which  had 

the  decision  of  all  these  nations  to  fight,  and  been  so  expensive  for  Italy,  but  the  opposi- 

determined  the  character  of  their  resistance,  tion  of  President  Wilson,  which   not  alone 

But  Italy  was  not  attacked ;  neither  her  im-  ruled   out   the  claim   preferred   by   Orlando 

mediate   nor  her   eventual   security  was   in-  and  Sonnino  to  Fiume  as  an  extra  reward, 

volved.     Her  concern  was  to  rescue  Italians  earned   by  extra   service,   but  resolutely  de- 

under  a  foreign  yoke,   and  to  complete  her  nied   Italian   claims  to   Dalmatia,   to   Greek 

national    renaissance.      But   since   her   inter-  islands,  to  Albanian  shores.     In  all  the  long 

vention  meant  victory  to  the  Allies,  she  was  months  of  the  war,  for  Italy,  her  sons  had 

justified  in  pledging  them  in  advance  to  guar-  encountered   as   their   chief    enemies   on    the 

antee  her  possession  of  her  Irredenta.  Isonzo   the  soldiers  serving  in  Austrian  ar- 
mies,  but  belonging  to   the   Southern   Slavic 

11.      The  Great  Disappointment  races.     Now,  at  Paris,  President  Wilson  de- 
manded that  to  these  same  races  should  be 

From  the  Italian  point  of  view,  then,  the  assigned   the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 

Treaty  of  London  was  a  contract — a  con-  and  even  the  Italian  city  of  Fiume. 

tract  in  which   Italy  paid   first ;   and   it   re-  It  was  of  no  moment  to  the  Italians  that 

mained  for  her  allies  to  see  that  her  ultimate  their    claims    conflicted    with    the    rights    of 

reward  arrived.     But  not  only  did  Italy  pay  small    nationalities   to    self-determination,    as 

in  advance,  but  she  paid  far  beyond  any  cal-  assured    by    one    of    Mr.    Wilson's    famous 

culation  of  her  statesmen,  and  at  the  least  to  points.     For  them  the  issue  was  clear;  they 

the  extreme  limit  of  her  resources.     Instead  had  the  word  of  France  and  Britain,  the  sig- 

of  Allied  victory  in    1915,   there  was   Rus-  nature  of   both   to   the  Treaty  of   London, 

sian   collapse  and  Anglo-French  stagnation.  Were  their  allies  to  make  this  treaty  another 

A  year  later,  while  Britain  was  still  unready,  ''scrap  of  paper"?     First  of  all,   then,   Italy 

France  bled  at  Verdun,  and  Italy  met  defeat  appealed   to   her   allies ;    to   France   first,    to 

on  the  Trentino  frontiers  and  just  escaped  Britain  next, 

grave  disaster.  But  France   and  Britain  were  under  the 

Despite  the  later  victories  at  the  Isonzo,  constraint    of    a    policy    designed    to    insure 

Italy    did    not    conquer    Trieste    nor    reach  American   participation   in    European   affairs 

Trent.     In  the  next  year  her  brief  victories  by   doing  the   wishes   of   President   Wilson, 

at  the   Isonzo,   purchased   at  terrific  cost  in  particularly  when   those  wishes   imposed   no 

men  and  material,  were  followed  by  the  su-  sacrifice   of  their  own   aspirations.      Neither 

preme  disaster  of  Caperetto,  the  loss  of  half  nation    actually    repudiated   their    bond,    but 

of  Venetia,  and  the  approach  of  Austro-Ger-  both  insisted  that  Fiume  was  not  mentioned 

man  armies  to  Verona  and  Venice.     Under  in    the   Treaty    of    London,    and    that    they 

the  menace  of  invasion,   Italy  rallied  at  the  were  therefore  free  to  stand  with  the  Presi- 

Piave  and  stood   at   bay  heroically,   but  the  dent  on  this  question,  while  they  made  little 

close  of  the  third  campaign  of  the  war  for  disguise  of  their  sympathy  with  his  stand  in 

Italy  saw  her  with  her  territories  in  enemy  the  matter  of  Dalmatia. 
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And  so,  in  the  end,  Italy  went  home,  with- 
drew from  the  Peace  Conference.  She  held 
and  holds  Dalmatia.  D'Annunzio  has  taken 
and  holds  for  her  Fiume  and  the  adjoining 
islands,  but  the  Southern  Slavs  are  watching 
in  arms.  An  Adriatic  Question  has  been 
born  and  the  Slavs  feel  that  they  have  re- 
ceived the  moral  endorsement  of  the  United 
States  for  their  claims,  and  are  prepared  to 
contest  with  Italy  any  attempt  of  the  Italian 
nation  to  transform  present  occupation  into 
permanent  possession,  whether  in  Fiume, 
where  D'Annunzio  lingers,  or  in  Dalmatia, 
where  Italian  garrfsons  and  international 
guards  are  both  present. 

The  inability  of  Italy  to  get  a  prompt  and 
favorable  settlement  of  her  claims  in  the 
Adriatic,  imposed  upon  her  enormous  addi- 
tional expenses.  Her  armies  could  not  de- 
mobilize; her  fleets  had  to  remain  on  war 
footing.  Between  herself  and  the  new  Jugo- 
slav state  a  condition  of  armed  truce,  hourly 
threatening  to  change  into  actual  conflict 
persisted,  and  still  persists.  Encouraged,  too, 
by  the  Wilson  doctrine,  the  Albanians  be- 
gan by  systematic  murder  of  Italian  garrisons 
and  ended  by  inflicting  defeats  and  expelling 
Italian  forces.  The  protectorate  of  Albania 
is  no  more  than  a  vanished  ambition. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  Asia  Minor  it  is  Greece 
and  not  Italy  which  holds  not  alone  Smyrna, 
but  all  the  hinterland,  has  extended  her  fron- 
tiers almost  to  the  Bagdad  Railway,  while 
in  Europe  she  has  acquired  all  of  Thrace  up 
to  the  old  Chatalja  lines  covering  Constanti- 
nople and  to-morrow,  with  British  approval, 
expects  to  take  over  Constantinople  itself. 
And  in  the  Egean  Hellenic  claims  to  the 
Dodecanesus,  founded  upon  Wilsonian  prin- 
ciples, seem  certain  to  prevail,  while  Greek 
aspirations  to  Northern  Epirus  similarly  en- 
list European  approval. 

'     III.    The  Balance-Sheet 

Italy  has  then  to  reflect  upon  her  balance- 
sheet  for  the  World  War.  In  proportion  to 
her  slender  resources,  the  costs  have  been 
greater  for  her  than  for  any  of  her  great 
allies.  In  proportion  to  her  sacrifices  in 
men  and  in  money,  her  rewards  have  been 
the  least  considerable.  More  than  this, 
where  her  aspirations  were  strongest,  where 
they  conflicted  with  peoples  whose  sympa- 
thies had  been,  on  the  whole  or  at  least  in 
part,  German  rather  than  Allied,  her  French 
and  British  allies,  as  well  as  her  American 
associate,  have  not  merely  declined  to  support 


her,  but  have  openly  championed  the  cause  of 
her  rivals. 

As  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
Italian  views  correspond  with  French  opin- 
ions as  to  the  Rhine  barrier.  If  France  is 
apprehensive  on  the  German  side,  Italy  is 
disturbed  as  to  the  Southern  Slavs.  But  in 
the  French  conception  of  a  reorganized  Eu- 
rope, Jugo-Slavia  is  an  essential  link  in  the 
French  chain.  French  influence  is  busily  at 
work,  not  alone  in  supporting  Slav  claims 
against  Italian  in  the  Adriatic,  but  in  seek- 
ing to  construct  a  confederation  of  the  small 
states  of  eastern  and  southern  Europe,  which 
shall  bar  German  advance  to  Russia  or  to 
Asia  Minor.  France,  then,  wishes  Jugo- 
Slavia  strong.  Italy  desires  that  it  be  weak, 
fearing  attack  from  that  direction.  And,  as 
French  views  prevail,  Italian  resentment 
mounts. 

Again,  as  to  Greece.  In  this  country  Italy 
sees  her  real  rival  in  the  Near  East,  which 
is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  field  in  which 
the  Italian  expects  to  prosper  commercially. 
But  not  only  has  Greece  acquired  Salonica, 
Smyrna,  the  great  islands  of  the  Egean  in 
recent  years,  but  Britain  is  backing  Greek 
claims  to  islands  occupied  by  Italy  in  the 
Egean  and  making  Greece  into  something 
like  the  economic  soldier  of  Britian  in  the 
Near  East,  showering  upon  the  Greeks  re- 
wards which  are  rapidly  transforming  their 
nation  from  an  insignificant  Balkan  state 
into  a  considerable  Mediterranean  power. 

In  Asia  France  has  acquired  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  Britain  Mesopotamia  and  the  Arab 
lands  south  of  Palestine,  which  passes  under 
British  influence,  while  Italy's  share  is  a 
relatively  unimportant  region  about  the  Gulf 
of  Adalia.  In  Africa  Britain  has  acquired 
German  East  and  Southwest  Africa,  while 
France  has  acquired  most  of  the  Congo  and 
of  Togo,  assigning  the  balance  to  the  Brit- 
ish. In  addition,  France  has  consolidated 
the  title  to  Morocco  and  completed  her  ac- 
quisition of  what  all  Italians  regard  as  the 
Roman  estate  in  North  Africa.  As  for  the 
"compensation"  promised  Italy,  it  is  compre- 
hended in  two  desert  areas — one  in  the  So- 
mali, ceded  by  the  British,  another  in  the 
Sahara,  surrendered  by  the  French,  each  vis- 
ible on  the  map,  but  neither  representing  any 
greater  gain  than  providing  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  Italian  military  operations. 

It  follows  then  that  Italy  has  reacted.  She 
has  called  back  Giolitti,  who  opposed  the 
participation  in  the  war.  She  has  manifested 
toward  the  United  States  a  resentment  hardly 
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to    be    exaggerated.       Her    necessities    have  IV.      ThE  LITTLE  ENTENTE 

driven   her   to    a   sort   of    economic   alliance 

with  the  British,  but  toward  the  French  she  Nor  is  Italian  opinion  quieted  by  the  fact 

discloses    a    hatred    and    resentment    which  that   there   is    rising   in   the   region   between 

passes  anything  in   recent   history   and   pro-  Vienna  and  Constantinople  something  which 

voices  a  growing  bitterness  in  France  which  gives  promise  of  developing  into  an  alliance, 

makes   for   permanent   estrangement,   despite  which,    once    constituted,    must    become    a 

the    conciliatory    gestures    of    the    respective  powerful  factor  in  all  European  calculations 

statesmen.  of  the  future.     To-day  this  alliance  is  in  its 

But  even  Giolitti  finds  himself  in  the  pres-  first  stage.     It  is  no  more  than  an  agreement 

ence  of  domestic  disorders  almost  beyond  his  between     Jugo-Slavia,     Rumania,     Czecho- 

control.      In   the   last  election   the   Socialists  Slovakia,  designed  to  provide  mutual  insur- 

only  narrowly  missed  winning  complete  con-  ance  against  a  Magyar  renaissance.  Rumania, 

trol,  and  no  ministry  can  endure  against  their  friendly    as    always    to  *Italy,    has    expressly 

will.     Labor  has  fallen  back  upon  direct  ac-  stipulated  that  Adriatic  questions  shall  not 

tion   and   laid  violent  hands   upon   factories,  concern  the  alliance,  that  Jugo-Slavia  must 

imitating  Bolshevistic  methods — not  yet  in  a  not  expect  help  in  any  collision  with  Italy, 

fashion    to    shed    blood,    but    certainly   to    a  Nor  is  Czechoslovakia  more  interested, 
degree  to   destroy   public  order   and   to   lay  Already    the    alliance    tends    to    expand, 

hands  on  private  property.  Greece,  through  Venizelos,  asks  admittance, 

Foreign  policy,  yielding  to  domestic  com-  and    Greece    has    a    common    interest    with 

pulsion,   supports   Russian   Reds   against  the  Jugo-Slavia     and      Rumania     in     guarding 

Poles,   the   French,   the  Americans,   favoring  against    a    Bulgarian    effort    to    regain    lost 

recognition  and  political  and  commercial  in-  provinces   for    the   possession    of    which    the 

tercourse,    supports    the    British    against    the  Bulgars  have  fought  three  wars  in  less  than 

French  in  seeking  the  reduction  of  the  per-  a    decade.      To-day    the    Balkans    are    filled 

man   indemnities,   since   the   Italian   share   is  with  gossip  of  a  marriage  between  Alexan- 

below  10  per  cent.     Italian  troops  have  been  der,    regent    and    heir    to    the    Jugo-Slavic 

recalled  from  Albania,  following  defeat  and  throne,  and  a  Rumanian  princess,  and  fore- 

in   the  face  of  the  threat  of  domestic   riot,  cast  of  the  adherence  of  Greece  to  the  Little 

but  as  Italy  retires,   the  advance  of  French  Entente,    while    there    are    also    suggestions 

armies  in  Syria  awakens  fresh  denunciation,  that    Austria,    also    menaced    by    the    Hun- 

Actually     Italy,     despite     her     territorial  garians,  may  join, 
gains,  has  suftered  more  in  victory  than  Ger-  Beyond    this    lies    the    practical    certainty 

many  in  defeat.     Her  allies  have  denied  her  of    a    Polish-Rumanian    alliance    to    defend 

claims  to  territories,  some  of  them  promised  their    frontiers    against    a    common    Russian 

in  advance  as  the  reward  of  her  participa-  peril,  Bolshevist  to-day,  but  perhaps  national- 

tion  and  all  of  them  asked  in  the  name  of  istic  to-morrow.     However  much   separated 

an  actual  if  exaggerated  notion  of  national  by   recent   disputes   over   Teschen,    now   di- 

security.     Her  ancient  enemies  are  now  sup-  vided    between    them,    Poland    and    Czecho- 

ported    by   her    recent    friends.      Her    tradi-  Slovakia  have  a  common  interest  and  a  com- 

tional  rivals  are  profiting  by  a  generosity  of  mon    danger   in    all    German    questions,    for 

her  associates  of  yesterday,  largely  employed  Czechoslovakia  contains  more  than  3,000,000 

at  her  expense.  Germans,    while    Poland    has    annexed    two 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  German    provinces,    separated    East    Prussia 

Italian    disillusionment,    nor   can    I    see    any  from  Pomerania,  and  may  yet  acquire  Upper 

possibility   of   wondering  at   it.      Financially  Silesia. 

crippled,   plunged  into  domestic  disorders  as  Here,  then,  is  the  material  out  of  which 

a  consequence,   faced  with  foreign  complica-  may    be    constructed    a    Central    European 

tions  intensified  by  the  unfriendly  course  of  Confederacy,   extending  from   the   Baltic  to 

her   recent   allies,    Italy   looks  with   at   least  the     Egean,     including     Poland,     Rumania, 

a  measure  of  hope  now  to  Russia  and   now  Jugo-Slavia,     Czechoslovakia,     and     Greece, 

to  Germany,  as  she  looks  with  ever-growing  encircling  Bulgaria  and   Hungary  and  per- 

bitterness    toward    France    and    the    United  haps    ultimately    enlisting    Austria,    as    well 

States  and  even  toward  Great  Britain,  with  as  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,   powerless  in  the 

whom   her   present   relation,    if   ncccssar}^    is  face  of  such  a  coalition.     But  such  a  coali- 

not  less  humiliating  to  one  of  the  proudest  tion  would  insensibly  come  to  be  constructed 

of  peoples.  upon  the  mutual  interests  of  all  concerned. 
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Juglo-Slavia,  in  return  for  the  assurance  of 
Rumanian  and  Polish  assistance  on  the  Ad- 
riatic, would  promise  equal  aid  on  the 
Dniester  and  the  Niemen.  Economic  co- 
operation following  military,  naturally,  all 
would  be  led  to  support  Jugo-Slavic  claims 
for  a  free  exit  upon  the  Adriatic. 

For  France  such  a  confederation  would 
be  of  first  importance.  It  would  bar  Ger- 
man efforts  to  expand  to  the  south  and  to 
the  east,  it  would  offer  a  sound  foundation 
for  French  foreign  policy  based  upon  the 
conception  that  the  decisions  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  so  far  as  they  affect  Germany, 
must  be  maintained.  A  Central  European 
Confederation  would  in  no  single  detail  con- 
flict with  French  interests.  In  many  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  a  natural  complement 
of  French  policy.  Such  a  confederation 
would  restore  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
even  if  the  British  retired,  as  the  Americans 
have,  and  Germany  returned  to  strength  and 
ambition. 

But  if  France  naturally  seeks  to  encourage 
and  promote  such  a  confederation,  Italy 
equally  earnestly  seeks  to  prevent  it,  since 
it  would  replace  Austria-Hungary  by  a  new 
power  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
and  give  new  strength  and  vitality  to  the 
Southern  Slav  claims  which  conflict  with 
Italy's  on  that  sea,  while  adding  to  the 
strength  and  assurance  of  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding Greek  state  in  the  Egean.  Thus 
Italy  would  prefer  to  see  Austria  seek  and 
obtain  union  with  Germany,  as  certain  Aus- 
trian and  German  politicians  have  demanded 
in  recent  months. 

But  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  exists  a 
paragraph  forbidding  this  union,  save  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  France,  for  obvious 
reasons,  objects  to  adding  six  million  to  the 
population  of  her  great  enemy  and  thus  un- 
doing the  work  of  Paris,  so  far  as  reducing 
German  area  and  population  was  concerned. 
Fortunately  for  the  French,  a  recent  Aus- 
trian election  gives  confirmation  to  their  as- 
sertion that  the  mass  of  Austrians  do  not 
seek  such  a  union.  But  here,  while  Italy  and 
Germany  have  a  common  wish,  France  faces 
both,  seeking  to  strengthen  her  position  by 
expanding  her  influence  with  Central  Euro- 
pean states. 

And  so  we  have  now  beginning  in  Central 
Europe  a  three- fold  policy:  the  French 
policy,  which  seeks  to  restrain  Germany  by 
supporting  the  states  created  by  the  Paris 
Conference  and  to  promote  their  mutual 
friendliness,  aiming  at  the  creation  of  a  Cen- 


tral European  confederacy,  restraining  Ger- 
many on  the  east  and  the  south,  as  France 
mounts  guard  on  the  west.  We  have  the 
slow  but  unmistakable  drift  of  these  Central 
and  Eastern  European  states  toward  such  a 
confederation  or  alliance  for  reasons  of  self- 
preservation,  and  we  have  the  German  and 
Italian  effort  to  prevent  such  a  coalition, 
because  it  would  injure  the  special  interests 
of  these  two  states. 

Add  to  this  fact  the  lurther  circumstance 
that  the  British  for  a  multitude  of  reasons 
tend  to  sympathize  with  the  Italians  and 
Germans  rather  than  the  French,  and  the 
present  struggle  in  European  relations  is  dis- 
closed in  its  larger  aspects  and  in  features 
familiar  to  every  student  of  Continental  his- 
tory from  the  Thirty  Years'  War  onward. 

V.    Problems  of  Greece 

The  tragic  death  of  young  King  Alexan- 
der of  Greece  has  revived  all  the  problems 
of  recent  years — the  more  since  the  death 
corresponded  with  the  period  of  greatest  do- 
mestic tension.  Moreover,  immediately  there- 
after Greece  passed  through  the  most  mo- 
mentous general^  election  in  its  modern 
history,  an  election  in  which  the  one 
dominating  issue  was  the  renewal  of  the 
mandate  of  Venizelos,  or  the  elimination  of 
the  great  Cretan  and  the  return  to  the  regime 
of  the  Germanophile  Constantine. 

Had  Venizelos  won  in  that  election,  there 
would  have  been  left  to  this  great  states- 
man sufficient  time  in  which  to  consolidate 
his  great  achievement  and  not  impossibly 
with  British  aid  to  add  Constantinople  to 
the  long  list  of  recovered  Greek  cities.  If 
one  chooses  to  seek  a  measure  of  what  Veni- 
zelos has  accomplished  for  Greece,  he  need 
go  no  further  than  to  compare  the  map  of 
Greece  of  1912  with  that  which  at  the  cur- 
rent moment  represents  the  still  expanding 
frontiers  of  the  Hellenic  world. 

Eight  years  ago  Greece  was  still  a  tiny 
principality  with  barely  2,500,000  inhabi- 
tants living  on  an  area  little  more  than  half 
of  that  of  New  York  State — 25,000  square 
miles  in  round  figures.  But  already  Veni- 
zelos had  reorganized  the  domestic  affairs 
of  Greece,  and  the  state,  which  had  been  not 
only  disastrously  but  disgracefully  defeated 
in  the  Turkish  War,  where,  to  say  the  least, 
Constantine's  part  had  not  been  distin- 
guished, possessed  a  respectable  army  and  a 
solvent  treasury. 

But  in  1912  Venizelos  succeeded  in  uniting 
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THE  TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION  OF  GREECE  WITHIN  RECENT  YEARS 

(The  two  shaded  sections  show  the  acquisitions  following  the  Balkan  wars  and  the  new  claims  resulting  from  Greek 

participation  in  the  World  War) 


the  Greek,  the  Bulgar  and  the  Serbs,  mutual- 
ly hostile  over  a  thousand  years  of  san- 
guinary history,  in  that  Balkan  alliance 
which  at  Kumanovo,  Lule  Burgas  and 
Yenidje  Bazar  swiftly  routed  great  Turkish 
armies  and  finally,  in  the  face  of  an  amazed 
and  hostile  Concert  of  Europe,  accomplished 
the  ruin  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe. 

A  few  months  later,  when  Bulgaria,  led 
by  Austro-German  intrigue,  attacked  Serbia 
and  Greece  treacherously,  the  Bulgar  armies 
were  overthrown  by  the  Serb  at  the  Bregal- 
nitza,  by  the  Greek  at  Kilkis.  The  fruits 
of  these  two  victorious  wars  were  for  Greece 
Southern  Macedonia,  Western  Thrace,  the 
great  city  of  Salonica,  many  islands  in  the 
Egean,  including  undisputed  sovereignty  in 
Venizelos's  own  island  of  Crete.  In  a  year 
Greece  doubled  her  area  and  her  population. 

In  the  World  War,  Constantine  long  suc- 
cessfully blocked  Venizelos  and,  dominated 
by  the  German  Queen,  sister  of  the  Kaiser, 
served  German  ends.  But  ultimately  Veni- 
zelos triumphed,  Constantine  fell  and  went 
into  exile,  and  in  the  general  European  set- 


tlement which  followed  Greece  acquired 
eastern  Thrace,  western  Asia  Minor.  Ad- 
rianople  and  Smyrna  were  added  to  Salon- 
ica ;  new  islands  in  the  Egean  were  gained. 
The  Greece  which  emerged  from  this  con- 
flict was  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  1912, 
and  its  population  had  been  proportionately 
increased. 

More  than  this,  at  last,  after  six  hundred 
years  of  slavery  and  weakness,  the  road  was 
at  last  open  for  a  return  of  Hellenic,  or  if 
one  choose,  Byzantine  supremacy  in  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  Mediterranean.  Not  only 
had  Venizelos  enlisted  at  Paris  the  support, 
as  he  commanded  the  admiration,  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  larger  powers,  but  he  had 
acquired  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  Brit- 
ish, who  saw  in  Greece  the  successor  of  the 
Turk  as  the  defender  of  the  vital  strategic 
lands  and  waters  where  Asia  and  Europe 
meet. 

But  Venizelos  by  his  very  greatness  obvi- 
ously provoked  domestic  jealousy.  A  big 
man,  a  man  so  completely  dominating  his 
own  country  and  so  completely  concentrated 
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upon  the  larger  problems  of  national  deliv- 
erance, in  the  nature  of  things  gave  little 
rein  to  the  minor  politicians  and  the  petty 
intrigues.  Constantine,  who  cared  for  his 
own  interests,  not  those  of  Greece,  had  al- 
ways been  willing  to  sacrifice  national  con- 
cerns to  dynastic  considerations.  The  old 
intrigues  of  1915-18  were  thus  resumed. 
From  Switzerland  the  exile  king  directed  his 
campaign.  In  France,  Venizelos  narrowly 
escaped  death  and  suffered  disabling  wounds 
from  an  assassin,  who  served  the  interests 
if  he  did  not  obey  the  orders  of  Constantine. 

Finally  the  death  of  the  young  Alexander, 
the  victim  of  monkey-bite — ^one  of  the  most 
tragically  ridiculous  accidents  in  all  history — 
precipitated  a  new  crisis.  His  brother  Paul 
was  asked  to  succeed,  but  Paul  far  more  than 
Alexander  is  under  the  thumb  of  his  father 
Constantine,  and  the  wisdom  of  permitting 
him  to  reign  was  at  least  open  to  ques- 
tion. 

Now,  as  I  read  the  proof  of  this  article, 
dispatches  from  Athens  announce  the  defeat, 
or  at  least  the  "near"-defeat,  of  Venizelos; 
and  between  the  two  there  can  be  no  real 
difference.  To  win  at  all,  Venizelos  was 
compelled  to  win  decisively,  and  this  he  has 
not  done.  Constantine  will  not  now  resign  his 
claims  in  favor  of  Paul ;  the  son  will  hardly 
venture  to  take  his  father's  place.  As  for 
the  prospects  of  a  republic  or  a  new  dynasty, 
both  seem  certain  to  fall. 

The  defeat  of  Venizelos  will  beyond  ques- 
tion mean  a  postponement,  if  not  a  permanent 
check  to  Greek  expansion.  It  will  mean 
a  break  with  the  great  powers,  notably 
France,  who  will  never  forgive  her  mur- 
dered sailors  done  to  death  in  Athens  on  the 
orders  of  Constantine  personally.  Italy, 
jealous  of  Greek  triumphs,  correctly  per- 
ceiving in  Greek  expansion  the  creation  of 
a  dangerous  rival  in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean, and  determined,  if  possible,  to  keep 
Greece  out  of  Northern  Epirus  and  to  re- 
tain the  Dodecanesus,  will  profit  by  the  oc- 
casion. Britain  may  suffer  Constantine  in 
silence,  but  British  views  of  the  King — for 
them  "Tino"  in  the  war  period — will  hardly 
suffer  material  change. 

Actually,  the  recent  Greek  election  may 
prove  one  of  the  decisive  events  in  the  history 
of  modern  Greece.  Already  the  presence  of 
the  Serbian  regent,  Alexander,  future  sov- 
ereign of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  the 
Croats  and  the  Slovenes,  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Greek  King,  had  stimulated  gossip  as  to 
the     possible     revival     of     the     old     Serbo- 


Rumanian-Greek  alliance,  which  followed 
the  Second  Balkan  War — and  this  meant  in 
reality  the  admission  of  Greece  to  the  Little 
Entente,  and  thus  adequate  insurance  for 
the  Greeks  against  Bulgar  attack,  either 
toward  Salonica  or  Adrianople.  But  with 
the  defeat  of  Venizelos,  his  work  is  im- 
perilled at  once  and  the  complete  liberation 
of  the  Greek  populations  of  the  Near  East 
postponed. 

VI.    Asia  Minor 

We  have  had  in  the  past  month  the  proc- 
lamation, or  rather  the  publication,  of  the 
terms  of  partition  into  spheres  of  interest 
of  Turkey  in  Asia.  I  have  already  indicated 
to  my  readers  the  general  character  of  this 
agreement.  It  assigns  to  France  the  Syrian 
and  Cilician  coasts,  the  hinterland  extend- 
ing across  the  middle  reaches  of  the  Eu- 
phrates through  Southern  Kurdistan  to  the 
more  or  less  mythical  frontiers  of  the  still 
undefined  Armenia,  but  omits  Mosul,  defi- 
nitively assured  to  the  British  by  a  bargain 
made  by  Clemenceau  at  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence and  bitterly  regretted  by  his  successors. 

In  accordance  with  these  terms  France 
has  already  occupied  Beyrut,  Aleppo,  Da- 
mascus and  Homs,  chasing  away  the  Emir 
Feisal,  ally  and  friend  of  the  British,  who 
sought  to  revive  the  ancient  Arabian  state 
and  found  for  his  project  endless  British  sup- 
port. Gouraud,  victor  of  the  decisive  battle 
in  Champagne  in  1918,  which  was  the  first 
stage  of  the  Second  Marne  and  before  the 
war  one  of  the  conspicuous  French  colonial 
soldiers,  has  made  his  solemn  entry  into 
Damascus,  and  the  French  Syrian  adventure 
is  thus  well  launched.  But  if  Arab  resist- 
ance has  failed  to  materialize,  the  French 
have  had,  are  still  having,  difficulties  in 
Cilicia — battles  and  sieges  in  which  their 
troops  have  encountered  Turkish  forces  in 
all  the  region  which  is  known  as  Little  Ar- 
menia and  lies  within  the  area  claimed  for 
the  Armenians  by  their  champions. 

Westward  of  the  French  sphere,  between 
Cilicia  and  the  coast  facing  Rhodes,  the 
Italian  interests  are,  by  the  recently  published 
treaty,  recognized  as  supreme,  while  Italian 
right  to  stay  in  Rhodes  until  the  British  quit 
Cyprus  is  confirmed  in  a  provision  which 
allocates  to  Greece  the  islands  of  the  Dode- 
canesus, so  bitterly  contested  between  Italian 
and  Greek  ever  since  Italy  acquired  tempo- 
rary title  by  occupation  in  the  Libyan  War 
of   1911.     In  the  hinterland  of  this  Italian 
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sphere  lies  the  valuable  coal  district  of  Her- 
aclea,  which  also  passes  to  the  Italians,  al- 
though French  capital  has  hitherto  directed 
the  enterprise. 

Granted  that  the  economic  resources  of 
this  region  are  considerable,  it  is  still  easy 
to  perceive  why  the  Italians  feel  that  they 
have  fared  badly,  since  the  best  portions  of 
this  western  end  of  Asia  Minor  are  occupied 
by  the  Greeks,  together  with  Smyrna,  once 
promised  Italy.  Moreover,  it  is  fairly  clear 
to  the  Italians  that  the  Greeks,  with  Brit- 
ish assistance,  may  at  no  distant  date  occupy 
Constantinople  itself  and  reopen  the  old  ri- 
valiy  between  Rome  and  Byzantium  in  all 
the  Near  East.  Nor  can  the  Italians  feel  that 
their  acquisitions,  provided  they  presently 
seek  to  expand  economic  spheres  of  interest 
into  colonial  conquests,  compare  favorably 
with  those  now  occupied  by  the  French  or 
the  Greeks,  much  less  those  of  the  British. 

By  the  same  treaty  Britain  acquires  ex.- 
clusive  control  of  Mesopotamia,  including 
the  Valley  of  the  Tigris  to  a  point  above 
Mosul,  and  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  edge 
of  the  Syrian  desert  southward,  as  well  as  the 
supervisory  rights  over  the  new  state  of  Pal- 
estine. In  sum,  Britain,  France  and  Italy 
have,  with  minor  modifications  so  far  as  the 
French  and  British  are  concerned,  carried 
cut  the  war  agreements.  Italy  suffers  ma- 
terially at  the  expense  of  Greece. 

But  both  the  French  and  the  British  find 
themselves  confronted  with  grave  problems 
in  their  new  territories.  The  British  have 
been  compelled  to  maintain  huge  armies,  ex- 
pend enormous  sums,  and  the  net  effect  of 
their  great  effort,  as  charged  both  in  the 
British  press  and  in  Parliament,  has  been 
the  alienation  of  the  Arab  population.  At 
the  present  hour  there  is  a  frank  demand  in 
England  that  the'  British  "scrap"  the  Meso- 
potamian  adventure.  But  there  is  no  sign 
that  this  course  will  be  adopted. 

France  is  only  less  occupied  in  dealing 
with  the  Arabs  and  with  the  Turks,  and  a 
large  French  army,  mainly  composed  of  Col- 
onial troops,  to  be  sure,  is  at  present  re- 
quired in  Syria  and  Cilicia.  But  the  worst 
phase  of  this  eastern  problem  is  to  be  found 
in  the  degree  to  which  it  has  poisoned  Anglo- 
French  relations.  All  through  the  Paris 
Conference  the  Foreign  Offices  quarreled. 
The  French  insisted  that  the  British  should 
keep  to  the  terms  of  the  Sykes-PIcot  agree- 
ment, which  gave  France  Mosul  as  well  as 
Syria.  The  British  argued  that  they  were 
bound   to  keep  some  of  their  compromising 


promises  to  the  Arabs,  who  had  been  faith- 
ful and  useful  allies  of  the  British,  who,  in 
turn  had  supplied  the  armies  and  done  the 
work  of  conquering  Syria  as  well  as  Meso- 
potamia. 

The  struggle  was  complicated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Wilson  at  Paris,  and  his  fight 
made  upon  "secret  treaties"  as  such  and  made 
against  treaties  which  distributed  territories 
without  regard  to  the  rights  or  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants.  Led  by  his  Fourteen  Points, 
Mr.  Wilson  not  unnaturally  fell  in  with 
the  British  championship  of  the  idea  of  an 
Arab  Kingdom,  but  to  the  French  this  meant 
substituting  a  British  controlled  native  sov- 
ereignty over  all  of  the  French  and  British 
spheres  for  the  divided  rule  of  Britain  and 
France  stipulated  in  the  Sykes-Picot  pact. 

In  the  end,  the  French,  save  in  the  Mosul 
detail,  had  their  way.  But  when  this  way 
led  to  the  prompt  elimination  of  Emir 
Feisal,  the  friend,  ally,  and  perhaps  in  a 
measure  the  creation  of  the  British,  and  the 
negation  of  all  British  promises  made  in 
this  portion  of  the  East  during  the  war, 
British  resentment  was  great  and  continues. 
The  French,  on  their  part,  deeply  resent 
British  success  in  forcing  France  to  yield  in 
the  case  of  Mosul,  where  the  real  issue  at 
stake  is  oil.  Even  here,  however,  France 
retains  the  rights  to  a  quarter  of  the  product, 
so  her  diplomatic  defeat  is  not  complete. 

We  have  seen,  then,  in  recent  months, 
the  slow  but  sure  division  of  western  Asia 
between  European  powers  exactly  as  Africa 
was  divided  a  generation  ago.  Onty  in  the 
case  of  the  Greeks  has  the  right  of  self- 
determination  been  regarded  and  only  here 
because  it  served  the  interests  of  the  dominant 
sea  power.  As  to  Constantinople,  it  remains 
nominally  in  the  possession  of  all  the  Allies, 
but  actually  the  British  rule  there  and  will 
be  able  to  determine  its  destiny.  As  I  have 
said,  their  present  inclination  is  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  Greeks. 

As  to  Armenia,  that  unhappy  land  seems 
to  be  endurine  a  double  martyrdom.  As- 
sailed by  the  Turks  from  the  west  and  the 
Reds  from  the  east,  abandoned  by  all  the 
western  nations,  it  seems  doomed  to  remain 
the  outcast  of  civilization,  the  eternal  con- 
futation of  all  the  noble  pledges  and  idealis- 
tic utterances  of  Paris.  It  is  one  bit  of  the 
world's  surface  in  which  the  difficulties  of 
occupation  and  defense  are  so  great  that  the 
cupidity  of  colonizing  nations  of  the  west  Is 
chilled,  while  It  lacks  the  resources  and  there- 
fore the  chance  to  protect  Itself. 
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VII.    The  Adriatic  Solution 

As  I  close  this  article,  announcement  is 
made  that  Italy  and  Jugoslavia — meeting  at 
Rapallo,  near  Genoa,  the  scene  of  more  than 
one  historic  conference  in  recent  years — have 
reached  a  final  settlement  of  their  Adriatic 
dispute.  The  terms  of  the  settlement,  still 
only  roughly  indicated,  establish  Italian 
claims  to  a  frontier  following  the  crests  of  the 
Julian  Alps  from  the  Austro-Italian  boun- 
dary to  the  Adriatic  just  west  of  Fiume  (a 
slight  eastward  extension  from  the  so-called 
"Wilson  Line").  Italy  is  given  the  city  of 
Zara  in  Dalmatia,  together  with  the  islands 
of  Cherso  and  Lussin,  facing  the  east  coast  of 
the  Istrian  Peninsula,  and  the  island  of  La- 
gosta,  much  farther  south.  In  addition,  a 
new  and  wholly  independent  state  of  Fiume 
is  recognized,  with  a  frontier  co-terminus 
with  that  of  Italy — the  proposal  vetoed  by 
President  Wilson  himself  a  few  months  ago. 
Jugoslavia  acquires  the  rest  of  Dalmatia. 

Generally  speaking,  this  represents  a  vic- 
tory for  Italy  on  almost  all  contested  points, 
for  it  is  plain  that  the  Italian  character  of 
Fiume  will  be  preserved  and  ultimate  union 
of  that  city  with  Italy  is  assured.  On  the 
other  hand,  save  for  the  Zara  enclave,  which 
is  of  little  significance,  the  Slavs  acquire  all 
of  Dalmatia,  including  the  portion  assigned 
to  Italy  by  the  Treaty  of  London.  All  things 
considered,  the  solution  is  rational  and  not 
only  the  best  now  obtainable,  but  the  only 
solution  which  has  ever  been  possible  and  the 
only  solution  which  could  conceivably  endure. 

The  result  of  the  Conference  of  Rapallo 
is  a  great  gain  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 
It  may  lead  to  a  final  elimination  of  the 
nascent  Adriatic  question,  which  was  becom- 
ing a  very  troublesome  element  in  the  Euro- 
pean situation.  The  real  test  must  be  the 
spirit  in  which  the  agreement  is  accepted  by 
the  nations  concerned.  If  Italy  seeks  to 
strangle  Slav  commerce  by  its  improper  use 
of  power  at  Fiume,  trouble  will  result.  If 
the  Southern  Slavs  preserve  their  aspirations 
for  Trieste  and  Gorizia,  as  well  as  for 
Fiume,  the  Adriatic  question  will  enter  a 
new  phase  and  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  will 
represent  no  more  than  a  compromise. 

But  the  Conference  of  Rapallo  was 
marked  by  almost  unexpected  moderation  and 
good  sense,  and  both  Italy  and  Jugoslavia 
have  innumerable  reasons  for  desiring  peace 
at  present  and  for  seeking  to  live  in  amity 
rather  than  rivalry  in  the  future.  Italy  has 
by  this  treaty  at  last  achieved  her  reunion. 


She  has  acquired  her  natural  frontiers,  and 
on  the  whole  she  has  not  much  exceeded  them. 
Unmistakably  Jugoslavia  has  been  called 
upon  to  make  sacrifices,  to  suffer  500,000 
Slavs  to  pass  under  Latin  rule ;  but  even  with 
this  sacrifice  Jugoslavia  has  acquired  more 
by  the  general  peace  settlement  than  the  most 
ardent  patriot  could  have  hoped  for  a  decade 
ago,  and  the  problem  of  creating  a  nation  out 
of  the  recently  assembled  fragments  of  the 
Southern  Slav  family  remains  difficult. 

Next  month  I  mean  to  review  briefly  all  of 
the  various  agreements  which  have  been  made 
in  the  present  year  and  represent  the  last 
phase  of  the  liquidation  of  the  World  War  ; 
and  at  that  time  I  shall  return  to  the  Adriatic 
agreement.  But  at  the  moment  it  is  enough 
to  note  that  it  holds  out  very  real  promise  of 
proving  a  solution  of  a  difficult  question.  It 
is  at  least  significant  that,  while  the  Treaty 
of  Rapallo  is  the  most  important  single 
arrangement  of  the  year,  next  to  the  Armis- 
tice of  Riga,  like  that  earlier  agreement  it  has 
been  reached  without  the  intervention  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

I  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  other 
subjects  that  I  must  now  postpone  for  an- 
other month  the  discussion  of  the  latest 
phase  of  the  Russian  struggle.  Wrangel 
has  gone  the  way  of  Lenine's  other  foes, 
of  Kolchak,  Denikine  and  Yudenitch.  The 
explanation  of  the  military  defeat  lies  in  the 
transfer  to  the  South  of  the  Red  troops  re- 
leased from  the  west  by  the  preliminary 
peace  with  Poland,  signed  at  Riga. 

Had  Poland  been  supported  by  the  west- 
ern nations  in  further  military  operations 
against  the  Reds,  Wrangel  might  have  tri- 
umphed— at  least  he  might  have  won  ma- 
terial successes,  but  Poland  single-handed 
could  only  make  peace,  profiting  by  the 
Red  necessities.  Whether  next  spring  will 
see  a  resumption  of  Bolshevist  attacks  upon 
Poland  remains  to  be  seen.  At  least  it  is 
highly  probable.  Meantime  Poland  is  suffer- 
ing in  western  eyes  as  a  result  of  the  course 
of  a  Polish  general  in  imitating  D'Annunzio 
and  occupying  Vilna,  far  more  essential  to 
Polish  security  than  is  Fiume  to  Italian. 

In  this  struggle  it  is  worth  noting  that 
Prussian  troops  are  supporting  the  present 
Lithuanian  government,  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son that  permanent  possession  by  the  Poles 
of  Vilna  closes  the  single  railway  left  to 
the  Germans  for  intercourse  with  Russia, 
already  deprived  of  her  Baltic  seaports  by 
her  surrender  of  her  Baltic  lands  to  the 
Letts,  Esthonians,  and  Lithuanians. 


FRANCE:  THE  COUNTRY  OF 
COMMON  SENSE 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  CESTRE 

(Of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris) 


MMILLERAND,  newly  elected  to  the 
•  highest  post  of  the  government  of 
the  French  Republic,  personifies  the  best 
qualities  of  the  people  which  has  almost 
unanimously  hailed  him  as  the  guide  of  its 
destinies.  When  Alexandre  Millerand  made 
his  debut  in  politics,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
he  was  a  socialist — not  of  the  rabid,  rather 
of  the  constructive,  species;  yet  radical 
enough  to  fly  such  political  kites  as  the  ex- 
propriation of  capital,  the  socialization  of 
the  means  of  production,  and  the  like.  This 
was  the  youthful  exuberance  of  a  sincere, 
but  not  yet  matured,  idealism. 

Millerand :  a  Socialist  Transformed 

His  distinguished  natural  talent  and  rare 
acquired  powers  soon  pushed  him  on  to  posi- 
tions of  responsibilit}^  on  committees  of  the 
Chamber  and  in  the  Cabinet.  Through  con- 
tact with  the  realities  of  politics,  he  threw 
overboard  the  wind-bags  of  socialistic  doc- 
trine, which  were  dangerously  pitching  and 
writhing  above  his  head,  and  set  himself 
up  as  a  resolute  social  reformer,  inspired  by 
generous  principles,  acting  on  a  bold  pro- 
gram of  justice  for  all,  but  no  longer  the 
sport  of  emotions  and   unruly  impulses. 

Versed  in  legal  lore,  experienced  in  the 
leadership  of  men,  knowing  the  dexterous 
and  skilful  ways  of  parliamentary  debating 
and  maneuvring,  withal  a  hard  worker  and 
indefatigable  investigator,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  disciplining  the  energies  of  the  labor 
groups,  slowing  down  their  intemperate 
hopes,  while  turning  their  young  vigor  into 
useful  channels.  He  did  much  to  give  law- 
ful force  to  the  right  of  coalition  and  to 
make  the  syndicats  and  the  Confederation 
Generale  du  Travail  regular  organs  of  the 
claims  of  labor,  instead  of  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations and  fomentcrs  of  trouble;  he  led 
the  way  to  establishing  a  recognized  pro- 
cedure of  arbitration ;  he  was  often  chosen 
as  impartial  umpire  in  labor  contests  by 
common  agreement  of  the  parties. 
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A  Practical  Statesman 

Thus,  in  middle  age,  Millerand  became 
several  times  a  cabinet  minister,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
reliable  statesmen  in  the  French  Parliament. 
A  noticeable  fact:  he,  former  socialist,  was 
Minister  of  War  just  before  the  worldwide 
conflict  broke  out,  having  come  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  conquests  of  democracy  could 
be  made  secure  only  by  building  a  strong 
military  force  against  the  impending  threat 
of  an  ambitious  and  ruthless  power,  plotting 
to  bring  the  world  back  to  medieval  despot- 
ism. He  was  the  first,  in  1914,  to  organize 
France  into  a  huge  munition  factory  in  order 
to  enable  her  to  hold  her  own  in  the  vast 
''industrial"  war,  in  which  courage  and 
genius  would  have  been  of  no  avail  unless 
supported  by  heaps  of  steel  shells  and  oceans 
of  explosives. 

Among  the  statesmen  who  years  ago  sowed 
their  wild  oats — French  fashion — in  the  so- 
cialist fallow  field,  Millerand  stands  with 
the  distinct  characteristics  of  steady  industry 
and  sturdy  common  sense.  Briand  is  the 
brilliant  inventor  of  new  ideas;  Viviani,  the 
eloquent  tribune ;  Millerand,  who  darts  no 
sudden  short-lived  flashes  of  genius,  nor  fills 
public  halls  with  the  beat  of  sounding 
periods,  works  out  carefully  weighed  prin- 
ciples and  fully  elaborated  schemes  by  dint 
of  clear-sighted  intelligence  and  sustained 
energy.  He  believes  in  compromise  and 
conciliation  as  the  best  means  of  settling 
human  disputes.  There  hovers  about  him  a 
winning  manner  that  melts  obstinacy  and 
anger. 

Clemenceau,  the  doughty  old  fighter, 
patient  only  in  the  expectation  of  pouncing 
upon  his  prey  and  tearing  it  to  pieces,  was 
the  fit  Premier  for  war-times;  Millerand, 
courteous  and  steadfast,  accommodating  yet 
firm  m  the  defense  of  right  and  justice,  ready 
to  enter  the  avenues  to  adjustment,  yet  no 
further  than  self-dignity  and  sanity  counsel, 
is   the   fit   leader   for   times   of   peace.      His 
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thorough  success  in  the  delicate  post  of  Gov- 
ernor of  Alsace-Lorraine,  where  he  had  to 
harmonize  many  contending  elements,  bids 
fair  to  make  him  a  successful  President, 
when  old-time  party  squabbles  and  class 
antagonisms  must  give  way  to  the  great  new 
motto,  union  sacree. 

Demands  of  Industrial  France 

The  French  people  greeted  Millerand's 
election  with  joy,  because  they  see  in  him  the 
living  representative  of  the  policy  which  they 
wish  the  country  to  follow.  France,  the 
mother  of  international  idealism,  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
League,  if  it  is  to  prevail,  must  be  a  partner- 
ship based  on  realistic  grounds.  No  ideal- 
ism can  live  unless  it  takes  a  strong  footing 
en  the  solid  earth. 

There  must  be  an  equal  desire  for  peace 
and  respect  for  law  among  all  nations:  we 
insisted  that  Germany  should  show  her 
peaceful  and  law-abiding  dispositions  by  pro- 
ceeding to  disarmament.  There  must  be  a 
willingness  on  all  sides  to  fulfil  pledged  en- 
gagements ;  we  insisted  that  Germany  should 
deliver  to  Italy  and  to  us  the  quantity  of 
coal  stipulated  in  the  Treaty. 

We  did  not  find  England  very  eager  to 
back  our  claims.  England  had  caused  the 
German  navy  to  be  destroyed,  and  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  Germany's  land-army; 
England  had  not  had  her  factories  battered 
down,  her  mines  ruined,  her  soil  upturned, 
her  villages  and  cities  laid  waste;  she  could 
be  patient,  the  more  so  as  she  had  coal  to 
sell  to  us  (three  times  the  home  "price).  PVe 
had  not  only  fought,  but  suffered,  for  all 
the  Allies:  it  was  our  right,  proffered  with- 
out acrimony,  but  with  firmness,  to  exact 
"reparation."  We  are  above  inflicting  a 
''penalty."  We  are  sensible  of  the  inelegance 
of  "complaint."  We  stand  on  the  ground 
of  unimpeachable,  irreparable  right. 

Yet  Millerand  wanted,  above  all,  good 
understanding  to  reign  among  the  Allies. 
England  required  us  to  pay  for  the  German 
coal  that  ought  to  have  been  handed  over 
in  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  our 
home  sources  of  supply,  and  to  pay  a  price 
high  enough  not  to  place  British  coal  at  a 
disadvantage:  Millerand  yielded.  He  yield- 
ed on  the  question  of  the  punishment  of 
the  culprits;  he  yielded  on  the  question  of  the 
occupation  of  Frankfort.  But  he  reserved 
the  full  rights  of  France  as  to  damages, 
restoration  of  stolen  property,  and  recon- 
struction of  the  devastated  areas. 


French  industry  cannot  remain  crippled 
while  German  factories,  untouched  and  un- 
scathed, are  working  full  steam  on ;  our 
country  people  cannot  go  homeless,  while  the 
destroyers  of  our  cities  sleep  comfortably 
under  their  roofs ;  we  cannot  continue  paying 
twenty-five  billion  francs  a  year  for  recon- 
struction, while  the  "scientific"  barbarians 
who  shelled  cathedrals,  blew  up  our  city 
halls,  hammered  our  looms  to  atoms  and 
flooded  our  collieries,  plead  incapacity  to  pay 
their  debt.  The  ruined  and  bereaved  peasants 
of  our  Northern  and  Eastern  provinces  do 
not  plead  inability  to  live  in  holes  and  cellars 
and  to  resume  work  without  implements, 
without  money,  without  comfort. 

They  set  an  example  to  all  those  who 
are  more  or  less  under  the  demoralizing  in- 
fluence of  the  war,  and,  forgetful  already 
of  the  sufferings  and  of  the  uplift  of  the 
dreadful  and  heroic  years,  loudly  assert  their 
claims,  proffer  their  contentions,  and  think 
only  of  selfish  satisfactions.  The  noble 
spirit  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  popula- 
tions has,  at  any  rate,  spread  throughout 
France  and  worked  highly  gratifying  results. 
I  may  say,  without  boasting,  that  we  are 
better  off,  in  a  more  balanced  and  more 
promising  social  status,  than  our  allies  and 
near  neighbors,  England  and  Italy. 

Defeat  of  the  Labor  Extremists 

The  May  strike  was  a  straw  fire  kindled 
by  a  handful  of  extremists,  whose  brains,  un- 
settled by  the  war,  had  become  too  easily 
a  prey  to  the  poisonous  doctrine  of  Bolshev- 
ism. The  Confederation  of  Labor  had  fol- 
lowed only  half-heartedly,  not  to  lose  its 
credit  with  workmen  by  seeming  to  desert 
the  cause  of  labor.  The  failure  of  the 
strike  (due  as  much  to  the  indifference  of 
the  mass  of  the  wage-earners  as  to  the  firm 
and  devoted  attitude  of  the  "bourgeois" 
class)  has  had  beneficent  consequences. 

The  whole  issue  was  the  triumph  of 
French  common  sense — common  sense  of  the 
government  that  abstained  from  military 
display  and  from  reprisals;  common  sense 
of  the  middle  class,  which  without  an  out- 
cry in  the  press,  without  any  fuss  or  osten- 
tation, quietly  took  the  places  of  the  w^orkers 
in  the  posts  necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
the  life  of  the  nation ;  common  sense  of  the 
working  class,  as  a  whole,  which,  after  a 
demonstration  for  the  sake  of  "solidarity," 
gave  up  the  nefarious  struggle  and  came  to 
their  jobs  in  a  more  faithful  spirit  than 
before. 
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Recently,  in  the  last  days  of  September, 
the  chief  national  unions  and  the  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor  held  their  annual  conventions. 
In  all  of  them  the  extremists  were  beaten, 
voted  out  of  the  governing  boards,  and  sent 
away  rather  disdainfully  to  the  Third  Inter- 
national   and    their    Muscovite    instructors. 

The  inevitable  words  of  sympathy  with 
''Russia  struggling  for  her  liberty"  were 
pronounced,  but  the  French  workmen, 
through  the  mouths  of  their  authorized 
leaders,  declared  themselves  distinctly  in 
favor  of  Polish  as  well  as  of  Russian  liberty, 
thus  diverging  from  the  attitude  and  con- 
duct of  their  British  brothers.  As  regards 
Russian  affairs,  they  are  much  nearer  the 
position  of  American  workingmen. 

A    Constructive  Labor  Move?nent 

They  still  talk  ''revolution" — because 
they  cannot  all  at  once  break  away  from 
all  the  past — but  they  mean  "evolution." 
The  Federation  men  call  themselves  "syn- 
dicalists," thus  emphasizing  their  intention 
to  take  a  firm  stand  on  the  professional  and 
corporative  ground,  and  keep  away  from 
the  "socialists,"  whose  political  campaign 
and  political  tactics  they  disown.  They  are 
making  a  great  constructive  effort  in  build- 
ing up  w^hat  they  style  the  Conseil  Econo- 
mique  du  Travail,  a  board  composed  of  work- 
men, technicians  and  cooperators,  who  are 
to  work  out  the  future   regime  of  industry. 

The  syndicalists  do  not  represent  the 
whole  of  labor,  for  union  men  in  France 
form  only  one-fourth  of  the  contingent  of 
manual  workers.  The  technicians  on  the 
board  are  former  workingmen  who  have 
raised  themselves  to  the  position  of  engi- 
neers— not  always  with  full  right  to  the 
title.  Lastly,  the  cooperators  are  only  a 
small  force,  with  scanty  resources,  for  co- 
operation in  France  has  not  j^et  reached  any 
great  proportions.  But  the  board,  such  as 
it  is,  represents  an  attempt  to  organize  Labor, 
Intelligence,  and  Capital — from  the  work- 
men's point  of  view,  with  the  workmen's  sole 
resources  and  on  the  workmen's  own  intel- 
lectual light. 

The  attempt  is  crude,  and,  when  one 
reads  the  details  of  the  scheme,  rather 
vainly  ambitious.  But  such  endeavors  are 
not  to  be  regretted  or  despised.  They  are 
a  sign  of  the  intention  of  the  workers  to  get 
into  touch  with  realities.  It  is  a  long  step 
ahead,  on  the  part  of  men,  who,  before  the 
war,  had  enrolled  under  the  banner  of 
Marxism  and  declared  labor  the  only  factor 


of  production,  to  recognize  at  least  the 
needs  of  capital  and  the  existence  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  competency.  Through 
a  tactful  and  opportune  move,  the  employers 
may  improve  the  opportunity  to  bring  about 
new  relations  with  their  employees  and  es- 
tablish some  sort  of  collaboration,  either  at 
the  plant,  or  through  the  channel  of  joint 
industrial  boards. 

Industrial  Democracy  in  France 

This  is  not  a  mere  surmise.  There  is  a 
stir  among  French  employers  to  devise  new 
plans  and  start  new  methods.  They  all 
agree  that,  after  the  lesson  received  in  May, 
the  workmen  are  much  better  disposed  to 
consider  concrete  projects  of  social  reform 
instead  of  flying  loose  into  the  misty  realms 
of  Utopia.  The  same  movements  that  are 
developing  in  American  industry  are  being 
started — at  least  in  the  incipient  form  of 
inquiries  and  conferences — in  the  PVench  in- 
dustrial world,  namely:  scientific  manage- 
ment, paj^ment  by  results,  profit-sharing  ap- 
peal to  the  human  factor,  industrial  de- 
mocracy. 

The  French  method  consists  rather  in 
legislative  measures,  applicable  to  the  whole 
country,  than  in  individual  experiments  born 
of  private  initiative.  There  are  bills  being 
prepared  on  "arbitration,  "profit-sharing," 
"works-councils."  But  the  employers  are 
suspicious  of  government-made  machinery  to 
solve  social  problems.  They  have  combined 
with  the  purpose  of  taking  concerted  steps, 
according  to  general  principles,  yet  with 
variations  conformable  to  the  individual  fea- 
tures of  each  concern  or  industry.  While 
maturing  their  plans,  they  have  become  more 
and  more  interested  in  the  American 
precedents.  A  book  treating  comprehensively 
of  social  reforms  in  American  industry,  al- 
ready advertised,  is  eagerly  awaited. ^ 

As  time  passes  and  the  shock  of  the  war 
dies  out,  the  kinship  of  the  American  and 
the  French  spirit  appears  in  stronger  relief. 
In  both  countries,  enlightened  realism  and 
individual  energy,  commanded  by  the  sense 
of  public  service,  are  leading  progress 
toward  social  democracy.  America  and 
France  stand  together  in  their  horror  of  the 
criminal  and  destructive  ways  of  the  com- 
munists temporarily  in  possession  of  power 
\\-\  Russia.  To-morrow  they  will  join  hands 
in  the  great  task  of  furthering  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Their  solution  will  be  sane  and 
broad — the  solution  of  common  sense. 

'K<litor's  note:   Professor  Cestre's  own  book. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  NILE 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  SMYTHE 


THE  struggle  for  water  is  the  epic  theme 
of  arid  lands.  So  it  is  in  the  western 
valley,  where  irrigation  is  newest ;  and  so 
it  is  in  Egypt,  where  irrigation  is  oldest. 
The  struggle  between  the  fellow. highest  up 
on  the  stream,  and  the  older  irrigator  down 
toward  its  mouth,  is  the  invariable  plot 
of  the  story.  This  is  the  latest  aspect  of  the 
oldest  irrigation  problem  in  the  world — the 
problem  of  the  Nile,  with  Egypt  in  the 
role  of  the  fellow  (or  let  us  say  fellah)  hav- 
ing the  ancient  claim,  and  with  the  Sudan 
as  the  latecomer  occupying  the  strategic  point 
for  storage  and  diversion  up  near  the  source 
of  the  stream. 

Now  bring  in  the  colossal  spirit  of  Kitch- 
ener of  Khartum,  seeing  in  the  control  of  the 
Nile  (such  is  the .  Egyptian  nightmare)  a 
strangle  hold  on  Egypt  for  all  time  to  come ; 
add  the  spectacle  of  great  English  engineers 
accusing  each  other — the  one  of  misrepresent- 
ing and  suppressing  essential  information, 
the  other  of  seditious  libel ;  bring  in  a  couple 
of  official  boards  making  futile  reports  on 
the  merits  of  the  dispute ;  and,  finally,  a  com- 
mission of  disinterested  outside  engineers, 
unspoiled  by  Egyptian  experience,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  finding  and  declaring  the 
truth,  then  of  laying  down  a  set  of  principles 
for  the  allocation  of  the  waters  of  the  great- 
est irrigation  stream  in  the  world,  and  ac- 
cepting American  doctrine  as  the  corner- 
stone. Visualize  this  situation,  and  you  have 
a  view  of  the  problem  which  Egypt  finds  on 
her  doorstep  just  at  the  dawning  of  her  new^ 
independence. 


The  Country  of  the  Nile 

In  order  to  comprehend  it,  the  reader 
should  begin  with  a  study  of  the  accompany- 
ing map,  drawn  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
illuminating  the  situation  on  the  Nile.  It 
is  a  part  of  a  document  entitled  ''Nile  Con- 
trol," written  by  Sir  Murdoch  MacDonald, 
adviser  to  the  Egyptian  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  in  explanation  of  the  projects  in  con- 
templation, with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  de- 
velopment of  the  fullest  possibilities  of  the 
system. 

The  situation  in  Egypt  itself  is  as  plain  as 
an  old  shoe:  Cultivable  and  habitable 
Egypt — it  is  an  agricultural  country  pure 
and  simple — begins  at  the  Aswan  Dam  and 
extends  northward  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Upper  Egypt  consists  of  a  single  valley 
500  miles  long,  ranging  from  four  to  eight 
miles  in  width,  and  ends  at  Cairo.  Lower 
Egypt,  with  about  twice  the  area,  is  the 
spreading  delta  fan  beyond  Cairo,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stream. 

Cairo,  with  a  population  now  reaching 
well  up  toward  a  million,  and  the  seaport 
of  Alexandria,  are  the  big  towns ;  but  the 
whole  length  of  the  river  is  lined  with 
villages — homes  of  the  fellaheen,  who  cul- 
tivate the  outlying  lands,  owned  mostly  in 
tracts  ranging  from  2000  to  5000  acres  by 
rich  Pashas.  The  narrow  valley  is  flanked 
on  either  hand  by  a  line  of  low  hills,  and 
then  by  vast  deserts  that  defy  any  hope  of 
reclamation ;  so  that,  extensive  as  the  coun- 
try appears  en  the  map,  one  would  hardly 
expect  it  to  sustain  a  large  population. 
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MAP  OF 

THE  NILE  BASIN 


However,  Egypt  has  many  more  people 
than  the  city  and  State  of  New  York.  The 
census  of  1917  gave  it  12,751,000,  which 
represents  an  increase  of  87  per  cent,  since 
1882.  With  the  same  rate  of  growth,  Egypt 
will  have  20,000,000  people  in  1955,  when 
the  works  projected,  and  now  in  controversy, 
shall  have  been  completed  and  in  operation. 

Much  the  larger  portion  of  the  country 
of  the  Nile  as  shown  on  the  map  belongs  to 


the  Sudan,  which  begins  at  Wadi  Haifa  and 
extends  southward  for  thousands  of  miles. 
It  will  be  noted  that  Khartum,  the  Suda- 
nese capital,  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Blue 
and  White  Niles,  and  that  these  two  rivers 
inclose  the  Sudan  Gezira — a  tract  of  3,000,- 
000  acres  of  level,  fertile,  irrigable  land — 
the  certain  hope  of  the  Sudan,  and  the  pos- 
sible menace  of  Egypt,  since  very  little  of 
it  is  watered  at  the  present  time.  Almost 
directly  east  lies  Lake  Tsana,  over  the  line 
in  Abyssinia,  of  importance  because  of  its 
storage  possibilities  on  the  Blue  Nile.  About 
700  miles  south  of  Khartum  are  Lakes  Al- 
bert and  Victoria,  principal  sources  of  the 
river  system.  The  reader  should  also  note 
the  Sudd  region,  traversed  by  some  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  White  Nile,  since  the  rec- 
tification of  natural  conditions  in  the  Sudd 
is  one  of  the  greatest  hopes  of  enlarged  ser- 
vice from  the  system. 

Such  is  the  country  of  the  Nile,  stretching 
from  the  semi-tropical  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean thousands  of  miles  southward  into 
Equatorial  Africa — an  arid  land,  with 
millions  of  people  dependent  for  their  very 
existence  on  a  single  river  system,  with 
urgent  need  of  vastly  more  water,  only  to 
be  obtained  by  the  adoption  of  thoroughly 
scientific  methods,  and  at  a  cost  at  least  half 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Evolution  of  the  Nile  System 

At  the  present  time  the  Nile  is  serving  a 
total  area  of  5,300,000  acres,  which  places 
it  at  the  head  of  the  world's  irrigation 
streams.  Of  this  area,  only  100,000  acres 
are  in  the  Sudan,  the  remainder  being  in 
Egypt  between  Aswan  and  the  sea. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  water 
was  utilized  chiefly  at  flood-time,  by  means 
of  canals  cut  in  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
applied  to  the  lands  by  the  well-known  basin 
system.  The  land  was  annually  enriched 
by  the  deposit  of  silt ;  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  in  passing  that  the  famous  Nile  silt  is 
only  about  one-sixth  the  quantity,  and  in 
no  respect  better  in  quality,  than  that  carried 
by  our  own  Colorado  River.  The  basin 
method  is  still  employed  but  has  become  de- 
cidedly secondary  to  the  far  more  scientific 
and  valuable  method  of  perennial  irrigation, 
which  not  only  extends  the  period  of  cul- 
tivation but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  alters 
the  character  of  production  and  immensely 
augments  the  country's  income. 

Rameses  H  built  the  first  irrigation  works 
centuries    before    Christ.      Those   were    dc- 
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signed  to  take  the  peak  of  the  flood  and  put 
it  into  the  Fayume  Basin.  They  were  con- 
sidered remarkable  for  their  time.  They 
enabled  the  country  to  live,  sustaining  a 
large  population  upon  the  benefaction  of  the 
Nile  floods,  which  raised  the  river  some 
twenty  feet  for  an  average  period  of  sixty 
days  in  each  year,  usually  during  the  months 
of  September  and  October. 

So  Egypt  went  through  the  centuries — 
the  vast  majority  of  her  people  poor,  work- 
ing for  a  wage  of  ten  cents  a  day;  most  of 
them  illiterate,  as  95  per  cent,  of  them  are 
at  the  present  time.  There  was  no  margin 
above  bare  subsistence,  nor  could  there  be 
while  the  old  methods  held  sway.  What 
Egypt  needed  in  order  to  become  truly  pros- 
perous and  raise  the  standard  of  living  for 
all  of  her  people  was  some  industry  in  which 
she  might  become  preeminent — some  crop 
that  would  be  in  demand  for  export  and 
that  would  bring  a  steady  flow  of  money 
into  the  country. 

The  Great  Viceroy  Plants  Cotton 

This  need  was  perceived  by  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  great  Viceroy,  whose  tyrannical  but  con- 
structive rule  ended  with  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  He  introduced  long- 
staple  Egyptian  cotton,  a  product  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  the  common  sort,  and 
demonstrated  its  value  as  a  source  of  great 
and  enduring  prosperity  to  Egypt.  This 
cotton,  however,  could  not  be  profitably 
grown  under  methods  that  had  existed  from 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.     It  is  distinctly 


RAISING    NUBIAN    PEAS    AT    THE    WATER's    EDGE    ON 
THE   EAST   BANK   OF   THE   NILE 
Dec— 4 


LOOKING    DOWN    THE    BLUE    NILE    FROM     KHARTUM 

(In  the  foreground  can  be  seen  the  crude  native 
method  of  raising  water  from  the  river,  principally  for 
irrigation  purposes) 


a  desert  plant,  and  requires  a  nicer  adjust- 
ment of  moisture  than  can  be  secured  by 
the  old  system  of  filling  basins  at  flood-time. 
The  need  was  for  perennial  irrigation,  and 
this  in  turn  called  for  better  control  of  the 
stream. 

Mehemet  Ali  had  shown  the  way;  his 
successor  essayed  to  follow  it,  calling  to  his 
assistance  French  engineers,  who  built  the 
famous  Delta  Barrage  just  below  Cairo. 
This  work  was  in  fact  a  diversion  weir,  which 
permitted  a  better  control  of  the  stream — 
raising  the  water  to  permit  of  its  diversion  at 
the  low  stage,  and  thereby  prolonging  the 
length  of  the  growing  season.  It  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  the  wide  extension  of  cotton 
culture,  though  as  an  engineering  work  it  was 
not  successful.  The  great  pressure  of  the 
water  forced  it  out  of  place,  and  it  was  not 
until  English  engineers  built  a  second  barrage 
— a  dam  without  gates,  designed  chiefly  to 
raise  the  water  level — that  its  full  benefits 
were  obtained.  The  results  were  then  so 
successful  that  more  water  was  constantly  de- 
manded ;  two  other  weirs  of  similar  pattern 
were  erected  in  the  stream  above  Cairo,  as 
shown  upon  the  map. 

It  was  in  1880  that  Egypt,  having  gotten 
into  debt  for  some  $500,000,000,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  her  European  creditors — English, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish.  The  country 
at  the  time,  and  for  several  centuries  pre- 
viously, belonged  nominally  to  Turkey.     It 
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50on  fell  under  the  actual  domination  of 
England,  a  condition  which  has  endured  for 
forty  years.  England  went  forward  with 
the  development  of  the  Nile,  and  the  greatest 
monument  to  its  rule  is  the  Aswan  Dam,  the 
reservoir  of  which  extends  150  miles  up  the 
river.  With  the  completion  of  this  structure, 
perennial  irrigation  became  the  predominant 
method  and  cotton  was  crowned  king  in 
Egypt. 

The  New  Age  in  Egypt 

The  Aswan  Dam  is  more  than  a  monu- 
ment to  English  enterprise  and  English  engi- 
neering. It  is  the  token  of  a  new  age  in 
Egypt.  Since  thousands  of  years  before 
Christ,  the  Egyptians  had  tamely  conformed 
their  lives  and  industries  to  the  habits  and 
vagaries  of  the  Nile.  They  had  taken  the 
crest  of  its  flood  in  crude  canals;  they  had 
raised  water  from  the  stream  by  means  of 
biickets  attached  to  long  poles,  dumping  it 
from  pool  to  pool,  often  as  many  as  four 
lifts,  before  it  finally  trickled  out  over  the 
thirsty  soil.  They  had  been  content  with 
mere  subsistence  in  a  land  that,  under  scien- 
tific development  and  well-ordered  industry, 
was  capable  of  great  things. 

The  lesson  was  now  so  plain  that  it  was 
seen,  not  only  by  the  intelligent  and  educated 
leaders  of  Egypt,  but  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  illiterate  fellaheen.  Why  not?  The 
patient  toilers  of  the  field  saw  their  wage 
increase  from  ten  to  seventy-five  cents  a 
day ;  they  saw  the  insistent  demand  for  long- 
staple  cotton,  produced  only  in  Egypt  and 
the   southwestern    deserts   of    America,    raise 


land  values  to  $1000,  to  $1500,  and,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cairo,  even  to  $2500  an 
acre.  Water  had  done  it!  The  demand, 
then,  was  for  more  water;  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  utmost  possibilities  of  the  Nile; 
for  science  in  place  of  chance,  that  man 
should  come  into  his  rightful  heritage. 

Lord  Kitchener  s  Part 

The  Aswan  Dam  was  built  in  1903  and 
raised  in  1912.  Every  inch  of  its  stored 
water  was  promptly  put  to  use,  and  there 
was  not  enough  of  it  to  go  around.  In  con- 
sequence, landowners  were  permitted  to  plant 
only  half  the  cotton  acreage  they  desired. 
This  was  a  matter  of  consequence  to  the 
Egyptian  treasury  as  well  as  to  the  cultiva- 
tor, since  the  country  looks  almost  exclu- 
sively to  water  rentals  for  its  public  revenue. 
Land  without  water  pays  no  tax,  and  the 
tax  varies  with  the  quantity  of  water  fur- 
nished from  year  to  year.  Water,  then,  is 
the  measure  of  prosperity,  alike  from  the 
public  and  the  individual  point  of  view. 

In  1912  Lord  Kitchener  ruled  the  Sudan 
— a  vast  raw  land  chiefly  inhabited  by  naked 
aborigines,  but  with  a  modern  capital  at 
Khartum.  The  Sudan  was  formerly  a  prov- 
ince of  Egypt;  but  the  blood  of  Gordon 
and  the  sword  of  Kitchener  made  it  essen- 
tially British  territory,  though  nominally  it 
is  now  a  co-dominion,  flying  two  flags — 
British  and  Egyptian — the  British  always  at 
the  right.  It  was  Kitchener  who  officially 
fathered  the  grand  projects  of  the  Nile,  who- 
ever may  have  suggested  them.  It  was 
Kitchener   who    put    the    plan    through    the 
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British  Parliament  and  secured  an  initial 
credit  for  the  Sudan  to  permit  actual  con- 
struction to  begin.  Then  came  the  World 
War  and  the  suspension  of  activity. 

The   Grand  Projects   on   the  Nile 

The  complete  development  of  the  Nile,  as 
planned  by  English  engineers  and  statesmen, 
would  add  approximately  5,000,000  acres  to 
the  productive  area  of  the  valley,  every  acre 
of  it  suitable  to  the  growing  of  long-staple 
cotton.  This  would  raise  the  total  to  10,- 
000,000  acres  of  irrigated  land.  Of  the 
new  area  brought  under  cultivation,  2,- 
000,000  acres  would  be  in  Egypt  and 
3,000,000  acres  in  the  Sudan.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  work  is  $250,000,000.  At 
that  figure  the  great  undertaking  should  re- 
turn its  entire  cost  every  year. 

The  project  is  planned  in  three  steps,  all 
easily  comprehensible  by  reference  to  the 
map:  The  first  step  is  the  building  of  two 
dams — the  Gebel  Aulia,  40  miles  from  Khar- 
tum on  the  White  Nile,  and  the  Sennar  (or 
Makwar),  200  miles  from  Khartum  on  the 
Blue  Nile.  The  first  of  these  structures 
would  store  a  vast  quantity  of  the  clear 
waters  of  the  White  Nile  to  be  added  to 
the  summer  flow  of  the  main  stream  and 
sent  down  to  Egypt ;  the  second  is  almost 
wholly  for  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  which  furnishes  all  the  silt  at 
flood  stage. 

The  Sennar  Dam  will  provide  but  little 
storage.  It  is  ideally  situated  to  water  the 
Gezira,  which  constitutes  practically  all  the 
land  it  is  proposed  to  irrigate  in  the  Sudan, 


OVERFLOW    CHANNEL    AT    THE    END    OF    THE 
ASWAN    DAM 


THE    BARRAGE     ACROSS    THE    NILE    NEAR    CAIRO 

(Showing  the  side  opposite  from  that  pictured  on  page 
610.  This  Delta  barrage,  built  many  years  ago,  proved 
so  beneficial  to  Egyptian  agriculture  that  others  of  similar 
pattern  have  since  been  erected) 


though  there  are  millions  of  acres  on  which 
crops  can  be  raised  by  dry  farming  and  also 
great  ranges  suited  to  live  stock.  The  Sen- 
nar Dam  is  now  under  way,  the  money  be- 
ing advanced  by  the  British  Government,  in 
accordance  with  the  arrangement  made  by 
Lord  Kitchener  before  the  war.  Some  7000 
laborers  are  employed. 

The  second  step  will  be  the  storage  of 
water  on  the  Upper  Blue  Nile  at  Lake 
Tsana,  in  Abyssinia.  This  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  amount  of  water  available  for  use 
at  low  stages  of  the  river. 

The  third  and  final  step  in  creating  the 
grand  project  is  the  utilizing  for  over-year 
storage  of  Lakes  Albert  and  Victoria,  and 
the  drainage  of  the  Sudd  region,  where  tre- 
mendous waste  now  occurs.  To  avoid  the 
loss  of  water  in  the  Sudd  calls  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  225  miles  long,  1000  feet 
wide,  and  40  feet  deep — about  twice  the 
yardage  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  first 
storage  development  will  supply  only  600,000 
acres;  but  the  second  adds  another  million, 
and  the  third  serves  four  million.  The  over- 
year storage  on  the  Blue  Nile  will  consist  of 
9,000,000  acre-feet ;  that  on  the  White  Nile 
of  75,000,000  acre-feet.^    Big  figures! 

Such  are  the  foundation  stones  of  the  new 
agricultural  empire  that  the  new  age  prom- 
ises to  erect  in  northern  Africa. 
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THE  FAMOUS  ASWAN  DAM  ACROSS  THE  NILE 
(First  completed  in  1903,  and  then  raised  in  1912.  It  is  nearly 
two  miles  long,  averaging  more  than  sixty  feet  in  height.  There  are 
180  openings  through  which  water  may  escape  as  it  is  needed  for 
irrigation.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Z7  billion  cubic  feet  of  water 
can  be  impounded  by  this  dam,  and  there  is  not  enough  to  go  around!) 


than  the  economic  point  of  view, 
and  that  he  would  grant  or  with- 
hold the  saving  waters  from  sea- 
son to  season,  according  as  Egypt 
should  or  should  not  dance  to 
British  music.  In  that  case  the 
coveted  national  independence 
would  be  a  mere  shell ;  the  kernel 
would  reside  In  the  great  reser- 
voirs above  Khartum. 

Sir  William  Willcocks 

The  Egyptians  found  a  power- 
ful ally  In  the  person  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Willcocks,  the  great  English 
engineer,  who,  after  distinguished 
service  in   India,   had  come  to 
Egypt  in  1882  and  played  a  singu- 
larly interesting  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country.     He  it 
was  who  projected  the  great  As- 
wan  Dam,    though   it  was  built 
after  his  retirement  from   active 
service.     Sir  William  loves  Egypt 
and  Egyptians;  he  is  the  trusted 
friend   of   the   humble   fellaheen, 
and  has  constantly  worked  to  im- 
prove their  conditions  in  life.     He 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  corvee — a  system  of  compulsory 
unpaid  labor  formerly  used  in  ditch  cleaning 
and  river  protection.    At  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  he  makes  his  home  in  Cairo  and  con- 
tinues to  work  for  the  plain  people  of  Egypt. 
In   their  name   and    behalf   he   raised   his 


Then  the  Trouble  Began 

The  announcement  of  these  great   plans, 

Instead    of    arousing    unanimous    enthusiasm 

for  the  future  of   the  country,   precipitated 

the  same  sort  of  controversy  as  that  which 

marked  the  development  or  many  a  stream  .       .  ^    ^         •     .  ^u     i^-^  u 

A        .  T  u  u      voice  in  protest  against  the  Kitchener  pro- 

in    western   America.      It   was    the    age-old  ^    -       ^-r ^  4.u     xtm     u  i         ^ 

If  .         -Ill        1  •      •  gram,  asserting  that  the  N  lie  belonged   ex- 

struggle  tor  water  in  and  lands — this  time       i-i^i?^       ju     ^^^       ^.j       i 

^   L  .  -IT-  •  1        clusively  to  Egypt  and  should  be  stored  only 

not    between    rival    claimants    m    a    sparsely         -y-     ■      i      j  t-i  •     u       i   •      j  u 

^^1  J       „  .  f  11  within  Its  borders.      1  his,  he  claimed,  could 

settled   valley  newly  won   from    the   desert,      i  ruju        -  •       *.\.     \  t\ 

,    ^    ,    ^         ^       .,T  c  1  .be  accomplished  by  raising  the  Aswan  Dam, 

but    between    millions   of    people    occupying  i  i       •       ♦.!  v      x  *u 

,       1 J    ^  •     •         1       n       '      \  1  1      T       and  so  enlarging  the  capacity  or  the  reservoir 

the  oldest  irrigated  valley  in  the  world.     It      u  u-   j   v      r   Tu     a- a       /  4.       ^u  xj 

,  ^    ,  ^  .         .  behind  it.     out  he  did  not  stop  there.     He 

was,  however,  the  same  contention,  in  es- 
sence, since  it  arrayed  the  senior  appropriator 
low  down  on  the  stream  against  the  junior 
appropriator  near  its  head ;  Egypt  against  the 
Sudan ;  the  land  fertilized  and  reclaimed  by 
the  Nile  against  the  land  whence  comes  the 
Nile.     Such  was  the  line-up. 

The  Egyptian  engineers,  men  of  trained 
minds  and  intensely  patriotic,  rose  in  a  body 
against  the  proposed  works,  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  store  the  water  outside  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt  and  thus  give  the.  rulers 
of  the  Sudan  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  their  country.  Standing  in  awe  of 
Lord  Kitchener  and  the  imperial  power  he 
represented,  they  feared  he  had  conceived 
these  grand  projects  from  the  military  rather 
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went  on  to  charge  that  the  British  authori- 
ties had  deliberately  overstated  the  total 
available  supply  in  order  to  make  out  a  case 
for  the  proposed  reclamation  of  3,000,000 
acres  in  the  Sudan;  and  to  that  end  had 
misrepresented  facts  and  suppressed  essential 
information.  In  his  attitude  on  the  technical 
questions  involved,  he  was  joined  by  Colonel 
M,  R.  Kennedy,  Director  of  Public  Works 
in  the  Sudan.  These  two  high  English  au- 
thorities, combined  with  the  Egyptian  engi- 
neers and  the  public  opinion  of  the  country, 
soon  created  a  situation  in  which  it  became 
impracticable  to  proceed  with  the  grand 
project  as  Kitchener  had  planned. 

The  British  Bulldog  Hangs  On 

England  had  done  much  to  expand  the 
material  prosperity  of  Egypt,  as  her  sternest 
critics  do  not  deny.  She  had  now  set  her 
4iand  to  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  con- 
tinental development  and  civilization-build- 
ing she  had  ever  attempted.  Moreover,  the 
reputation  and  good  faith  of  her  statesmen 
and  engineers  were  at  stake,  for  Lord  Cro- 
mer as  well  as  Kitchener  had  approved. 
England  could  not  retreat;  she  could  only 
go  forward,  but  wished  to  do  so  with  full 
approval  of  the  world. 

Sir  William  Willcocks  had  written  a 
book  in  opposition,  and  distributed  it  widely 
amongst  professional  and  public  men.  Sir 
Murdoch  MacDonald,  the  official  who 
served  as  the  point  of  attack,  had  set  forth 
the  English  side  of  the  controversy  in  ^'Nile 
Control,"  a  book  containing  full  details  and 
specifications  of  the  projects,  with  elaborate 
maps.  But  the  public  was  lost  in  a  maze 
of  technical  discussion,  and  nothing  decisive 
was  accomplished. 

The  Government  then  appointed  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  three  officials,  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  The  report  gave  unquali- 
fied endorsement  to  the  projects.  The  peo- 
ple only  snorted  their  contempt:  "One  set 
of  officials  backing  up  another  set,"  they 
said.  A  second  commission,  designed  to  have 
more  weight,  was  composed  of  Sir  Murdoch's 
three  predecessors  in  office,  plus  two  engi- 
neers, one  of  whom  was  the  famous  Pro- 
fessor Unwin,  of  London.  This  commission 
went  into  the  matter  exhaustively,  and  pro- 
duced another  unanimously  favorable  report. 
Like  that  of  the  former  body,  it  had  no 
more  influence  on  Egyptian  wrath  and  sus- 
picion than  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. "If  you  are  going  to  have  a 
commission,  let  it  be  composed  of  men  who 


SIR    WILLIAM     WILLCOCKS,     THE     FAMOUS     BRITISH 

ENGINEER 

(Who  projected  and  designed  the  Aswan  Dam  across 
the  Nile  in  1898.  His  irrigation  ideas  have  also'  been 
carried  out   in  the   Mesopotamia  Valley) 

have  had  nothing  to  do  with  Egypt  in  the 
past ;  and,  if  you  want  to  make  it  a  really 
judicial  body,  see  that  it  has  some  American 
blood  in  it,"  the  people  said. 

The  Nile  Projects   Commission 

A  third  commission  was,  therefore,  cre- 
ated, composed  of  Mr.  F.  St.  John  Gebbie, 
CLE.,  Inspector-General  of  Irrigation,  In- 
dia, president;  Prof.  H.  T.  Cory,  Consulting 
Engineer,  America,  and  Dr.  G.  C.  Simpson, 
Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Government 
of  India.  While  none  of  its  members  had 
ever  been  connected  with  the  English  admin- 
istration in  Egypt,  two  of  them  were 
English. 

Mr.  Gebbie,  who  acted  as  the  president 
of  the  commission,  is  now  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  came  to  study  the  works  of 
our  Reclamation  Service.  He  returns  to  In- 
dia in  December,  to  become  the  chief  of  the 
Irrigation  Service  in  that  country.  Plis  Eng- 
lish associate,  Dr.  Simpson,  was  chosen  by 
Cambridge  Universit>^  as  the  man  best  fitted 
to  deal  with  the  rainfall  data  of  the   Nile 
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watershed.  He  is  the  scientist  who  accom- 
panied Scott  on  his  journey  to  the  South 
Pole,  and  had  charge  of  all  of  his  meteoro- 
logical observ^ations.  Last  September  he  be- 
came head  of  the  Weather  Service  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  Eg}^ptian  demand  for  an  American 
member  of  the  commission  was  based  in  part 
on  the  fact  that  this  country  has  had  exten- 
sive irrigation  experience ;  but  still  more  on 
America's  reputation  as  "the  land  of  the 
square  deal."  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in 
this  connection,  that  almost  immediately 
after  the  announcement  of  President  Wil- 
son's policy  of  self-determination,  Egyptian 
leaders  waited  on  the  English  Governor  at 
Cairo,  and  suggested  that  he  should  retire 
within  the  next  two  days.  Very  naturally, 
he  replied  that  he  had  received  no  such  in- 
structions from  his  Government. 

The  American  member  of  the  commission 
was  chosen  after  careful  inquiry  on  the  part 
of  the  British  embassy  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Cory  had  just  finished  his  work  as  consult- 
ing engineer  for  Secretary  Lane,  in  connec- 
tion with  soldier  settlement  in  Southern 
States.  His  selection  for  the  big  job  in 
Egypt  was  due  not  merely  to  the  fact  that  he 
ranks  high  in  his  profession,  but  still  more 
to  his  memorable  work  in  curbing  the  riotous 
Colorado  River  when  it  overflowed  its  banks, 
filled  up  the  ancient  Salton  Sea,  and  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  Imperial  Valley  in 
California.  He  was  chosen  by  E.  H.  Har- 
riman  for  that  difficult  and  hazardous  under- 
taking; and  his  suc- 
cess was  so  marked, 
and  accomplished  un- 
der such  dramatic 
circumstances,  -  as  to 
give  him  a  great 
name  In  the  history 
of  the  Southwest.  He 
has  figured  In  fiction 
as  well ;  he  is  the  en- 
gineer hero  of  Har- 
old Bell  Wright's 
popular  novel,  "The 
Winning  of  Barbara 
Worth,"  as  well  as 
Airs.  Aiken's  less 
known  but  equally 
notable  story,  "The 
River."  The  fact 
that  the  Colorado  is 
called   the  Nile  of         ^  ^        ,   ^t 

.            .                 Ill  (Inspectoi'-General  of  Tm- 

AmeriCa     and     really  migration     in      India,     who 

hi     •  was   made   president   of   the 

as  much  m  common  xjie    Projects   Commission) 
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with  the  African  stream  was  possibly  another 
factor  that  appealed  to  the  English  in  their 
choice  of  an  American  engineer. 

The  Commission  Tours  the  Nile 

The  commission  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Cairo  late  in  February,  1920,  beginning  with 
ceremonious  visits  to  Lord  AUenby,  the  new 
English  ruler,  and  to  the  Sultan.  They 
also  met  the  leaders  of  the  Egyptian  national 
movement,  some  of  whom  privately  assured 
Mr.  Cory  that  he  was  the  hope  of  Egypt. 
In  fact,  one  of  them  pointed  out  a  passage 
in  the  Bible  predicting  that  after  many  tribu- 
lations a  Savior  would  come  from  a  far  coun- 
try, and  suggested  that  he  was  the  man. 

The  commission  spent  many  weeks  in  a 
comprehensive  tour  of  the  Nile  country,  be- 
ginning with  the  rich  Delta  lands,  and  ex- 
tending far  above  Khartum,  to  a  point  within 
150  miles  of  Lake  Albert.  They  journeyed 
by  boat  to  the  head  of  the  Aswan  Reservoir, 
not  far  from  Wadi  Haifa,  then  by  train  to 
Khartum ;  then  again  by  boat  up  the  Blue 
and  White  Niles.  Thus  they  obtained  first- 
hand facts  covering  every  phase  of  their  en- 
gineering problem. 

Willcocks  and  Kennedy   Condemned 

Returning  to  Cairo  in  May,  the  commis- 
sion sat  for  four  weeks  as  a  court  to  consider 
serious  charges  preferred  by  Sir  William 
Willcocks  and  Colonel  Kennedy  against  Sir 
Murdoch  MacDonald,  since  these  charges 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  projects 
under  consideration.  On  June  26  the  com- 
mission issued  Its  preliminary  report,  and 
then  adjourned  to  meet  In  London  to  prepare 
a  final  verdict. 

The  decision  condemned  Sir  William 
Willcocks  and  Colonel  Kennedy  and  led  to 
their  prompt  arraignment  In  the  British 
Consular  Court  at  Cairo,  upon  the  charge 
of  criminal  libel  and  the  publication  of  se- 
ditious matter.  They  were  bound  over  in 
the  sum  of  $10,000  for  trial  before  a  jury — 
a  course  deemed  necessary  by  the  authorities 
in  order  to  vindicate  their  position  and  for- 
ever silence  criticism  of  the  Nile  projects, 
so  far  as  it  is  based  upon  the  charge  of  mis- 
representing the  facts  and  suppressing  essen- 
tial  information. 

Commissioner  Cory  stated  that  no  act  In 
his  life  had  been  more  distasteful  than  the 
condemnation  of  these  eminent  men,  and  es- 
pecially of  Sir  William  Willcocks,  whose 
professional  achievements  and  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  the  fellaheen  commanded  his 
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unbounded  admiration.  He  said  it  was  evi- 
dent to  his  mind,  however,  that  in  Sir  Wil- 
liam's great  anxiety  to  protect  Egypt  he  had 
carried  his  criticism  of  Sir  Murdoch  Mac- 
Donald  beyond  legitimate  limits,  and  that 
the  ultimate  welfare  of  Egypt  itself  would 
be  served  bv  the  complete  refutation  of  the 
charges. 

The  commission  approved  the  soundness 
of  the  projects  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view,  though  agreeing  with  Sir  William  and 
Colonel  Kennedy  that  less  water  would  be 
available  for  the  Sudan  than  the  Govern- 
ment had  claimed.  They  declared  that  there 
was  no  place  within  Egyptian  borders  where 
the  flood  waters  of  the  Nile  could  be  effec- 
tively stored;  and  that  if  the  opportunities 
in  the  Sudan  were  not  to  be  utilized  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  must  come  to  an 
end.  This  was  true  because  the  foundation 
of  the  Aswan  Dam  would  not  permit  of  its 
being  raised  and  the  reservoir  enlarged  in 
that  manner;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Aswan,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  increase 
the  storage  without  going  beyond  the  Egyp- 
tian frontier. 

The  Division  of  the  Water 

It  remained  to  divide  the  increased  water 
supply  between  the  two  countries.  This, 
after  all,  was  the  crux  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem; and  it  was  just  here  that  Egypt  looked 
to  American  experience  and  ideals  for  jus- 
tice. Under  American  irrigation  practice, 
the  water-right  is  more  valuable  than  the 
land,  because  the  land  is  practically  worthless 
without  water ;  and  here  the  water  is  usually 
attached  to  and  made  inalienable  from  the 
land.  In  Egypt,  as  Mr.  Cory  quickly  as- 
certained, there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a 
water-right.  The  water  belongs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  is  parceled  out  year  by  year 
among  users  as  the  Government  decrees.  A 
man  may  have  water  for  all  of  his  land  one 
year,  for  half  of  it  the  next,  and  for  none 
of  it  the  third  year ;  the  only  difference  being 
that  he  is  taxed  according  to  the  amount  of 
M^ater  furnished.  American  irrigators  would 
resent  that  sort  of  an  arrangement,  and,  in 
fact,  have  often  done  so  with  their  shotguns. 

Mr.  Cory  did  not  think  it  feasible  to 
insist  at  this  time  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
whole  American  doctrine  as  applied  to  indi- 
viduals, although  he  explained  it  to  the  peo- 
ple and  held  it  up  as  an  ideal  toward  which 
they  should  make  steady  progress;  but  he 
did^  lay  down,  as  the  first  principle  upon 
which  the  division  of  water  between  the  two 
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countries  should  be  adjusted,  the  great 
American  doctrine:  '^ First  in  time,  first  in 
right/^  He  declared  that  Egypt  had  obtained 
a  sacred  vested  right  in  so  much  of  the  water 
as  she  had  applied  to  her  lands,  and  that  she 
could  not  in  justice  be  deprived  of  one  drop 
of  this  water  in  the  future.  This  theory 
should  also  apply  to  the  Sudan ;  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Sudan  is  watering  but  100,000 
acres  against  5,200,000  in  Egypt.  This  dispo- 
sition of  the  present  supply  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  commission  and  hailed  with 
deep  satisfaction  by  the  Egyptians. 

When  the  American  commissioner  came 
to  deal  with  the  more  delicate  problem  affect- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  enormous  supply 
to  be  won  in  the  future,  by  storing  the  waste 
waters  on  the  Blue  and  the  White  Niles, 
tapping  Lakes  Albert  and  Victoria,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  stopping  the  wastage 
in  the  Sudd,  he  did  not  find  his  views  so 
acceptable  in  either  country.  His  proposi- 
tion was  that  the  waters  should  be  divided 
between  the  two  countries  on  the  basis  of 
the  irrigable  area  remaining  to  be  reclaimed 
in  each,  the  cost  of  the  works  to  be  divided 
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so  bring  a  sign,  if  you  are  one 
of  the  truthful.  He  said  this  is 
a  she  camel ;  she  shall  have  her 
portion  of  the  water  and  you 
have  your  portion  of  water  on 
an   appointed  time. 

The  significance  of  the  par- 
able lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
female  camel  is  the  object  of 
least  popular  respect.  On  the 
strength  of  the  parable,  Mr. 
Cory  asked  the  Egyptians: 
"If  even  the  'she  camel'  is  en- 
titled to  her  share  of  the 
water,  why  not  your  brothers 
of  the  Sudan?"  They  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  good  Mo- 
hammedan doctrine;  and  this 
and  other  quotations  from 
the  Sacred  Word  lifted  Mr. 
Cory's  proposition  to  the 
highest  ethical  plane  in  the 
minds  of  the  native  leaders. 
They  were  at  least  willing  to 
give  the  plan  friendly  con- 
sideration, although  it  has  not 

in    proportion    to    benefits    received.      This     yet  won  their  entire  approval   and  consent. 

would  give  the  major  portion  to  the  Sudan,      The  entering  wedge  had  been  found  by  Mr. 

because    that   country   can    utilize    it    to    the      Cory. 


NATIVE  EGYPTIAN   IRRIGATION   METHODS 

(Buckets  at  the  end  of  the  ropes  shown  in  the  picture  are  raised  when 
the  donkey  walks  off,  and  water  from  the  Nile  is  spilled  out  of  the  buckets 
and  into  the  crude  irrigation  ditch  that  may  be  seen  in  the  foreground) 


best  advantage,  principally  in  the  Gezira, 
where  there  are  three  million  acres  in  a 
single  tract  calling  for  water  and  promising 
to  produce  a  vast  income  from  long-staple 
cotton. 

The  two  English  members  of  the  commis- 
sion agreed  with  Sir  Murdoch  MacDonald 
that  the  simple  solution  would  be  to  give 
the  Blue  Nile  to  the  Sudan  and  the  White 
Nile  to  Egypt.  This  was  unsatisfactory  to 
the  Egyptians,  who  felt  that  they,  as  the 
ancient  appropriators  of  the  Nile,  should 
first  take  all  the  water  they  could  use,  and 
that  only  the  surplus  should  be  given  to  the 
Sudan.  Mr.  Cory  regarded  the  English  plan 
as  mere  opportunism  in  a  situation  that 
called  for  the  adoption  of  a  permanent  solu- 
tion based  on  fundamental  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  right.  He  considered  the  Egyptian 
idea  anti-social,  and  calculated  to  establish  a 
bad  precedent  touching  the  division  of  inter- 
national streams. 

Argument  Sustained  by  the  Koran 

In  his  effort  to  convert  the  Egyptians  to 
his  view,  Mr.  Cory  finally  turned  to  their 
revered  Koran,  and  quoted  the  following 
parable,  where  the  apostle  said  to  Saligh: 

You   are   naught  but   a   mortal    like   ourselves; 


The  Future  of  Egypt 

Since  the  commission  left  Cairo,  the  Eng- 
lish have  announced  the  terms  of  Egyptian 
independence.  Lord  Milner  met  the  Na- 
tionalist leaders  in  a  spirit  so  conciliatory  as 
to  command  their  confidence  and  promise  of 
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cooperation.  England  undertakes  to  guaran- 
tee Egypt  against  external  aggression,  and 
retains  sufficient  control  of  the  revenues  to 
protect  foreign  debt-holders;  but  she  gives 
Egypt  the  largest  measure  of  independence 
in  domestic  affairs.  The  most  important  of 
these  concerns  is  the  handling  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  for  the  Egyptians  themselves  to  say 
whether  they  shall  accept  the  great  vision  of 
the  English  engineers,  and  enter  upon  the  full 
development  of  the  historic  river.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  will  decide  to  do  so ;  and 
that  the  water  will  be  finally  divided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  urged  by  the 
American  commissioner,  Mr.  Cory.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Egypt  will  insist  on 
a  very  definite  treaty  provision,  to  the  effect 
that  the  works  in  the  Sudan  shall  never  be 
used  for  coercion,  or  for  military  purposes. 
In  the  meantime,  the  construction  of  the 
Sennar  Dam  is  already  under  way. 

The  World  Lesson 

The  wide  lesson  of  the  Egyptian  situation, 
a  lesson  that  emphatically  applies  to  America, 


is  this:  The  world  has  come  to  the  Age  of 
the  Engineer — when  engineering  is  states- 
manship and  statesmanship  is  engineering. 
The  demand  is  for  facts,  for  exact  informa- 
tion, and  then  for  the  application  of  the  facts 
by  genuinely  scientific  methods.  The  end 
sought  is  efficiency  not  merely,  but  something 
infinitely  more  important — the  extension  of 
man's  promised  dominion  over  the  earth, 
with  an  unimagined  increase  in  the  security, 
the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
Surely  such  an  object  is  worth  while. 

Men  can  live — have  lived  for  ages — by 
the  crude,  primitive,  even  wasteful  use  of 
Nature's  resources ;  but  infinitely  more  of 
them  can  live,  and  live  infinitely  better  than 
men  ever  lived  before,  when  they  have 
learned  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportuni- 
ties and  environment.  This  is  the  key  to 
the  future,  which  is  to  be  better  than  the 
past.  Only  the  high  spirit  of  the  trained 
engineer,  dwelling  in  the  upper  air  of  dis- 
interested human  service,  is  equal  to  the  ob- 
ligations of  leadership  in  a  day  when  this 
fundamental   truth  is  realized. 


A  NATIVE  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  WHITE  NILE  AT  KHARTUM 


EVERYONE  A  SPANIARD  AND  A  FUTURE  AMERICAN  CITIZEN 

(An   illustration  of  how  the  animosities  of  war  are  soon  forgotten  by  the  poorer  classes,  from  which  immigrants 

have  been  mostly  drawn,   in  recent  years) 


THE  NEW  IMMIGRATION 


BY  W.  JETT  LAUCK 


THE  immigration  problem  is  again  to  the 
forefront.  Recent  developments  clearly 
indicate  that  not  only  from  a  political  and 
social  point  of  view,  but  also  from  an  indus- 
trial standpoint,  it  w^ill  soon  assume  its  pre- 
war significance. 

Aside  from  the  factors  which  are  affecting 
the  United  States,  it  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  the  entire  world  seems  to  be  in  a 
state  of  migration.  Our  own  country  is  not 
the  only  one  that  now  seems  alluring  to  the 
European  immigrant.  In  Northern  Italy, 
entire  coal-mining  communities  have  moved 
across  the  Alps  into  the  coal-producing  areas 
of  France.  Other  Italians  have  gone  to  the 
Argentine.  From  Portugal  there  has  been 
an  enormous  migration  to  Brazil ;  and  the 
supply  of  Portuguese  manual  labor  has  be- 
come so  depleted  that  the  government  has 
been  petitioned  to  prevent  a  further  exodus. 
Even  the  Swiss,  who  before  the  war  were 
home-staying  people,  are  migrating  in  com- 
paratively large  numbers  to  the  New  World. 

Throughout  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  close  of 
the  war  has  been  marked  by  extensive  migra- 
tion which  will  undoubtedly  become  more 
pronounced  when  existing  restrictions  are  re- 
moved and  transportation  facilities  improved 
and  reduced  in  cost. 

TVar  Shortage  of  Half  a  Million  Yearly 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
1913 — the  year  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Europe — may  be  said  to  have 
been  our  last  year  of  normal  immigration. 
In  that  year,  the  net  gain  in  population,  or 
the    excess    of    immigrants    over    emigrants, 
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was  approximately  582,000.  From  that  year 
forward  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  im- 
migration radically  declined.  Up  to  the  time 
of  our  entrance  into  the  World  War,  the 
number  of  aliens  who  returned  to  their  na- 
tive countries  practically  equaled  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  received  here.  After  we 
entered  the  conflict,  immigration  practically 
ceased. 

That  same  four-year  period  witnessed  an 
unprecedented  industrial  expansion,  which 
was  forced  to  depend  on  the  labor  supply 
that  was  available  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  1914.  As  a  consequence,  there  was 
a  great  scarcity  of  labor,  especially  of  un- 
skilled and  agricultural  workers.  It  was 
estimated  at  the  termination  of  the  war  that 
there  was  a  shortage  in  our  requirements  of 
unskilled  immigrant  labor  of  between  three 
and  four  million  men. 

First  Effects  of  Peace 

This  condition  of  affairs  was  intensified 
by  an  unprecedented  outward  movement  of 
our  foreign-born,  as  soon  as  peace  was  de- 
clared. Aliens  who  had  been  here  during 
the  war  were  anxious  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive countries,  either  to  renew  relations  with 
their  families  and  friends,  from  whom  they 
had  been  separated  for  five  years,  or  else  to 
take  advantage  of  depreciated  exchange  and 
reduced  values  abroad  to  invest  savings  ac- 
cumulated here  during  the  war.  This  ten- 
dency was  especially  noticeable  among  the 
Bulgarians,  Serbians,  Montenegrins,  Greeks, 
and  South  Italians.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1919,  four  thousand  more  aliens 
left  the  country  than  entered.     Within  the 
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year  following  the  armistice,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, approximately  five  times  as  many  un- 
skilled male  immigrant  workers  departed  for 
their  homes  as  came  in  during  that  period. 

Influx  of  Women 

Another  peculiar  development  which  also 
became  apparent  after  the  armistice  was  the 
unprecedented  proportion  of  alien  women 
and  children  among  the  new  immigrants. 
This  was  due  primarily  to  those  alien  males 
who  entered  the  United  States  before  the 
war,  and  who  did  not  return  home  at  its 
conclusion,  but  sent  for  their  wives,  children, 
and  parents.  Unmarried  women  from 
Northern  and  Western  Europe,  because  of 
abnormal  conditions  at  home — as  in  Ireland 
— also  migrated  to  the  United  States  in 
search  of  employment.  A  surprismg  and 
interesting  fact  also  which  soon  developed  in 
connection  with  this  influx  of  immigrant 
women,  was  that  very  few  would  accept 
employment  as  domestic  servants. 

The  Hordes  Begin  to  Arrive 

With  the  beginning  of  the  present  calen- 
dar year  the  situation  began  to  change. 
Women  aliens  continued  to  arrive  in  unusual 
numbers,  but  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
arriving  each  month  began  to  exceed  the 
number  of  emigrants.  During  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30,  1920,  approximately 


140,000  more  aliens  arrived  in  the  country 
than  departed,  and  during  the  past  few 
months,  the  influx  of  immigrants  has  been 
even  greater. 

The  facilities  at  Ellis  Island,  New  York, 
where  80  per  cent,  of  the  newcomers  land, 
have  been  entirely  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  The  incoming  tide  has  been 
so  great  that  sleeping  quarters  are  often 
entirely  insufficient  for  those  detained  on  the 
island.  By  way  of  illustration  it  was  re- 
cently reported  that  it  was  necessary  to  pack 
1300  women  and  children  in  a  room  designed 
to  accommodate  only  250  persons.  At  other 
times  it  has  been  reported  that  the  force  of 
inspectors  were  so  powerless  to  keep  up  with 
the  influx  that  it  was  necessary  to  delay  the 
discharge  of  immigrants  from  incoming 
boats.  The  immigration  authorities  are  do- 
ing their  best  to  cope  with  the  situation, 
but  they  are  suffering  from  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  prepare  for  the  present 
contingency.  It  was  known  that  the  immi- 
grant tide  would  develop  great  proportions 
after  the  war,  but,  due  to  the  pressure  of 
other  activities,  no  preparation  was  made. 

Larger  Numbers   Yet   to    Come 

The  indications  are  that  the  present  move- 
ment will  grow  larger  instead  of  decreasing. 
In  January  of  this  year,  the  number  of  new 
arrivals  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was,  in 
round    numbers,    31,000    as    compared    with 
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(During  the  last  fiscal   year  95,000   immigrants  entering  the   United   States  came  from   Southern  Italy  alone) 


86,000  in  August,  the  latest  month  for  which 
returns  are  available.  Reports  from  steam- 
ship companies  show  that  existing  steerage 
accommodations  are  booked  for  a  year  to 
come.  Advices  from  abroad  all  describe  a 
constantly  growing  movement  to  emigrate  to 
this  country,  despite  the  increasing  costs  of 
ocean  transportation. 

Real  peace  may  bring  with  it  employment 
at  home  for  the  people  of  Europe  decimated 
by  the  ravages  of  war.  But  the  evidence  at 
present  is  all  the  other  way,  and  it  seems 
a  safe  prediction  that  the  forces  leading  to- 
ward emigration  are  again  in  the  ascendency 
in  Europe,  and  that,  if  no  further  checks  are 
placed  in  the  way,  immigration  into  the 
United  States  will  soon  attain  its  pre-war 
level  and  perhaps  rise  to  a  much  higher  level. 

The  evidence  is  not  so  clear  as  to  what  will 
be  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  new  immi- 
gration. Thus  far,  of  course,  the  immigrants 
have  come  from  the  allied  and  neutral  na- 
tions. This,  however,  may  mean  little  as  to 
the  future,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Commis- 
sioner General  of  Immigration.  Experience 
has  shown  that  immigration  to  the  United 
States  may  come  as  readily  from  nations  de- 
feated   in    war    as    from    those   successful    in 


war.  Thus,  prior  to  the  unification  of  a  vic- 
torious Italy,  almost  no  Italian  immigrants 
had  come  to  the  United  States,  but  with 
unification  accomplished,  emigration  began 
and  soon  grew  to  huge  proportions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  beginning  of  emigration 
from  Austria  to  the  United  States  followed 
upon  its  severe  defeat  by  Germany  in  1866. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  have 
been  at  war  with  a  particular  country  seem 
to  have  serious  effect  upon  the  movement 
of  emigration  from  that  country  to  ours. 
There  was  a  heavy  influx  from  the  United 
Kingdom  following  upon  the  War  of  1812, 
and  Spanish  immigration  to  the  United  States 
was  doubly  as  large  in  the  twenty  years  fol- 
lowing the  Spanish-American  War  as  in  the 
preceding  seventy-five  years.  Evidently  the 
animosities  of  war  are  soon  forgotten  by  the 
great  body  of  the  poorer  classes  from  which 
our  immigration  is  drawn. 

Where  They  Now  Come  From, 
and  What  They  Do 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1920,  the  largest  number  of  immigrants  from 
Europe  came,  in  the  order  named,  from 
Southern    Italy    (including   Sicily   and    Bar- 
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dinia),  England,  Spain,  Portugal  (including 
Cape  Verde  and  Azore  Islands),  Greece, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
Poland,  and  Norway.  By  far  the  greatest 
number  of  newcomers  of  any  one  race  were 
the  South  Italians.  They  numbered  95,000 
as  compared  with  27,000  English,  the  great- 
est number  from  any  country  of  Western 
Europe.  South  Italians,  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese, and  Greeks  constituted  the  great  bulk 
of  immigration  from  Europe. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  past 
year  has  been  the  influx  of  a  large  number 
of  Mexicans,  together  with  immigrants  from 
the  West  Indies*  and  British  possessions  in 
North  America. 

-  The  races  which  showed  distinct  gains  in 
population  during  this  year,  after  departures 
had  been  deducted  from  new  arrivals,  were 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  English,  French,  He- 
brew, Irish,  North  and  South  Italian,  Mexi- 
can, Portuguese,  Scotch,  Spanish,  and  Negro 
or  African. 

Of  the  grand  total  of  430,000  immigrants 
admitted  in  the  year  ending  June  30  last, 
12,000,  in  round  numbers,  reported  them- 
selves to  be  from  professional  occupations, 
70,000  were  skilled  workers,  and  174,000 
were  of  unskilled  and  miscellaneous  occupa- 
tions. In  the  professional  groups,  teachers, 
clergy,  professional  electricians  and  engi- 
neers, and  literary  and  scientific  occupations 
predominated.  Among  the  skilled  industrial 
workers     the     leading     classifications     were 


carpenters,  clerks,  accountants,  iron  and  steel 
workers,  machinists,  mariners,  miners,  dress- 
makers, seamstresses,  bakers,  barbers,  black- 
smiths, painters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  weavers, 
and  spinners.  In  the  miscellaneous  group, 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  numbered  only 
27,000,  servants  37,000,  and  unskilled 
laborers  82,000. 

Quality   Always   More  Significant 
Than  Quantity 

This  question,  however,  as  to  the  character 
of  further  immigration  is  of  the  utmost 
seriousness.  From  the  standpoint  not  only 
of  labor,  but  of  our  whole  social  organiza- 
tion, the  racial  character  of  our  im- 
migration is  of  much  greater  importance 
than  its  magnitude.  Immigration  did  not 
become  a  problem  primarily  through  mere 
numbers.  It  became  a  problem  only  when 
it  became  converted  into  a  feeder  of  raw, 
unskilled  industrial  workers  for  the  mines 
and  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
United  States. 

This  had  its  beginning  about  thirty-five 
or  forty  years  ago.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
continuous  stream  of  immigration  into  this 
country — sometimes  as  great  in  proportion 
to  the  existing  population  as  it  was  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  war — was 
little  more  than  a  continuance  of  the  colo- 
nizing process  which  began  with  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England  and  Virginia.  The 
newcomers  were  of  the  same  general  North 
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European  stock,  with  similar  institutions, 
similar  customs,  and  similar  standards  of 
living  to  those  of  the  early  settlers.  They 
easily  became  mechanics,  farmers,  business 
men,  as  opportunity  offered,  and  after  a 
generation  at  least  they  melted  easily  into 
the  older  community  or  made  new  and  worthy 
communities  of  their  own,  as  the  Scandi- 
navians did  in  the  Northwest. 

Then  in  the  '80's  and  '90's  came  a  prac- 
tical cessation  of  this  North  European  im- 
migration, caused — in  large  part  at  least — 
by  the  diminution  of  the  opportunities  for 
which  these  peoples  were  seeking.  The  great 
stretches  of  western  land,  until  then  the  out- 
let for  the  hardy  and  adventurous,  had  made 
the  lure  of  America  less  attractive  to  the 
older  type  of  immi- 
grant from  Europe. 

The   Old  "'Un- 
skilled'' Invasion 

Almost  simulta- 
neously there  began 
the  enormous  expan- 
sion of  American 
machine  industry, 
highly  specialized, 
immensely  efficient, 
with  an  almost  in- 
satiable demand 
for  common  labor. 
No  training  was 
necessary,  no  educa- 
tion, not  even  a 
knowledge  of  the 
language.     All   that 
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was  asked  for  was  muscle  and  endurance, 
at  a  low  price.  By  this  time,  also, 
transportation  had  become  relatively  quick 
and  inexpensive,  and  the  trip  to  America 
had  lost  its  danger  and  its  sense  of 
adventure.  It  was  possible  for  an  Italian, 
for  instance,  to  come  to  America  for  out- 
door summer  work  and  return  to  his  home 
in  the  winter,  with  little  more  difficulty,  and 
much  more  profit,  than  would  be  incident 
to  a  similar  trip  to  Germany  or  France. 
Moreover,  the  business  of  transporting  im- 
migrants was  a  profitable  one  and  warranted 
extensive  advertising  and  soliciting  by  steam- 
ship companies. 

The  result  of  these  circumstances  was  to 
attract  to  the  industrial  centers  of  America 

vast  numbers  of 
southern  and  eastern 
Europeans  —  chiefly 
from  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria. Man  for  man 
they  were  not  neces- 
sarily of  lower  cali- 
ber than  their  pred- 
ecessors from  the 
north  of  Europe.  It 
is  difficult  indeed  to 
measure  the  relative 
worth  of  peoples. 
The  essential  point 
is  that,  whatever  his 
moral  worth,  the 
the  new  immigrant 
type  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe 
brought  with  him  a 
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much  lower  standard  of  living  than  his 
predecessors  had  brought.  Moreover,  this 
new  immigrant  was  not  a  colonizer ;  he  was 
merely  an  applicant  for  a  job. 

A  Problem  for  Organized  Labor 

As  a  result  he  was  able  and  anxious  to  ac- 
cept work  at  a  low  wage  and  under  adverse 
conditions.  This  fact  made  him  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  employer  seeking  for  cheap 
labor,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  the  older  and  more 
intelligent  workers,  made  of  him  an  unfair 
competitor.  From  this  latter  standpoint  he 
also  had  other  faults,  the  chief  of  which  was 
that  he  was  not  easily  organized.  His  en- 
trance into  the  mines  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments had  the  effect  of  weakening  the 
labor  organizations  of  the  original  employees, 
and  in  some  of  the  industries  caused  their  en- 
tire demoralization  and  disruption.  On  ac- 
count of  lack  of  industrial  training  and  expe- 
rience, his  low  standards  of  living  as  compared 
with  native  American  wage-earners,  his  neces- 
sitous condition  while  seeking  employment 
in  this  country,  and  his  general  tractability, 
he  was  always  willing  to  accept  the  existing 
rates  of  compensation  and  working  condi- 
tions. 

The  thrift  and  industry  of  the  recent  im- 
migrant also  caused  him  to  be  unwilling  to 
enter  into  labor  disputes  involving  loss  of 
time,  or  to  join  labor  organizations  to  which 
it  was  necessary  to  pay  regular  dues.  As  a 
consequence,  he  did  not  affiliate  readily  with 
labor  organizations  unless  compelled  to  do 
so  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  acquiring 
work;  and  then,  after  becoming  a  member 
of  the  labor  union,  he  often  manifested  little 
interest  in  the  tenets  or  policy  of  the  organi- 
zation. In  the  instances  where  he  united 
with  the  labor  organization,  on  the  occasion 
of  strikes  or  labor  dissensions,  he  usually 
refused  to  maintain  membership  for  any  ex- 
tended period  of  time,  thus  rendering  diffi- 
cult under  normal  conditions  the  unioniza- 
tion of  the  industry  or  occupation  in  which 
he  was  engaged. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  recent  immigrants 
were  usually  of  non-English-speaking  races, 
with  a  high  degree  of  illiteracy,  made  their 
absorption  by  the  labor  organizations  very 
slov/  and  expensive.  In  many  cases,  too,  the 
conscious  policy  of  certain  employers  of  mix- 
ing the  races  in  different  departments  and 
divisions  of  labor — in  order,  by  a  diversity 
of  tongues,  to  prevent  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  employees — made  unionization  of  the 
immigrant  almost  impossible. 


The  breaking  point  had,  indeed,  arrived 
some  years  before  the  war.  The  United 
States  Immigration  Commission,  reporting  in 
1910,  reached  the  definite  conclusion  that 
the  point  of  complete  saturation  had  been 
reached  in  the  employment  of  immigrants  in 
mining  and  manufacturing  establishments. 
The  commission  found  that,  owing  to  the 
rapid  expansion  in  industry  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  preceding  thirty  years,  and 
the  constantly  increasing  employment  of 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  it  was  im- 
possible to  assimilate  the  newcomers,  politi- 
cally or  socially,  or  to  educate  them  to 
American  standards  of  compensation,  effi- 
ciency, or  conditions  of  employment. 

Of  utmost  importance,  also,  was  the  effect 
of  the  war  morale  upon  the  more  recent  im- 
migrants— except,  perhaps,  those  in  the  posi- 
tion of  enemy  aliens.  The  passage  of  five 
years  without  recruits  would  in  itself  have 
quickly  diminished  their  ranks. 

Americanizing  the  Immigrant 

In  the  war  period,  opportunity  for  Amer- 
icanization was  greatly  stimulated.  To 
many  it  came  through  service  in  the  mili- 
tary forces.  To  others  the  stimulus  of  war 
activities,  regular  employment,  higher  wages, 
and  improved  working  conditions  bxoke 
down  the  old  barriers  and  brought  them  up 
to,  or  at  least  nearer,  the  American  level  of 
living.  The  influence  of  this  period  upon 
the  newer  immigrants  cannot  well  be  over- 
emphasized. 

The  change  that  was  effected  is  indicated 
by  the  greater  apparent  ease  with  which  the 
recent  immigrant  workers  are  now  organiz- 
able  by  the  labor  unions.  The  steel  indus- 
try, for  instance,  has  for  years  been  manned, 
except  in  the  skilled  occupations,  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  newer  immigrants  and  for  an 
equal  number  of  years  it  has  been  regarded 
as  perhaps  the  one  industry  where  a  general 
organization  of  labor  was  to  be  least  ex- 
pected. Nevertheless,  the  steel  strike  of  last 
autumn,  although  a  complete  failure  in  its 
immediate  aims,  showed  that  the  spirit  of 
organization  had  crept  deeply  into  the  minds 
of  the  unskilled  steel  workers. 

The  growth  of  this  spirit  of  organization 
is  beneficial  to  our  whole  social  organization. 
For  whether  one  approves  or  disapproves  of 
labor  unions  as  at  present  organized,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  a  democracy  that  the 
possibility  of  association  on  a  plane  of  mutual 
respect  and  helpfulness  should  be  present 
among   the   workers.     To   continue   the   di- 
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on  the  pre-war  basis, 
there  is  no  ground  for  ex- 
pecting any  noteworthy- 
improvements  in  the  near 
future  in  the  working 
and  living  conditions  of 
the  employees  of  our 
mines  and  factories. 

A  proper  and  intelli- 
gent restriction  may  be 
secured  by  the  legislation 
recently  prepared  and 
favorably  acted  upon  by 
the  Congress.  It  con- 
sists in  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  new  arrivals  to  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the 
representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent immigrant  races 
already  resident  in  this 
country  as  shown  by  the 
returns  of  the  federal 
Census  Bureau.  In  its 
viding  line  of  racial  segregation,  and  dislike,  practical  application,  this  legislation  would 
is  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  our  whole  system  obviously  for  a  time  admit  proportionately 
of  government.  As  a  breaker-down  of  these  larger  numbers  of  Northern  and  Western 
barriers  among  the  heterogeneous  elements  Europeans.  This  would  be  desirable  from 
of  our  population,  the  work  of  the  labor  an  industrial  point  of  view%  and  from  a 
union  has  been  equaled  only  by  the  work  of  political  and  social  standpoint  as  well;  be- 
our  public  schools.  The  labor  union  has  cause  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  not 
been  a  true  melting-pot  for  millions  of  immi-  only  have  comparatively  low  economic  stand- 
ards, but  also  since  the  war  have  been  more 
generally  influenced  by  revolutionary  and 
communistic  socialism  and  other  extreme  doc- 
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(Where  80  per  cent,  of  the  newcomers  land — now  at  the  rate  of  2500  each  day) 


grants. 

Restricting   Undesirable  Immigrants 

The  literacy  test,  enacted  in  1917,  has 
been  in  existence  too  short  a  period  to  mea- 
sure its  full  effectiveness.  Evidence  to  date, 
however,  offers  little  hope  that  it  will  prove 
a  sufficient  barrier  to  that  type  of  immigra- 
tion which  is  undesirable  on  economic 
grounds.  In  the  fiscal  year  1919,  only  1455 
out  of  a  total  immigration  of  141,132,  were 
excluded  at  ports  of  entry  on  account  of  in- 
ability to  meet  the  literacy  tests. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  may  be  said 
that  unless  there  is  further  restriction  of 
immigration,  the  situation  for  the  American 
industrial  worker  is  not  very  promising.  A 
policy  of  permanent  or  absolute  exclusion  is 
not  imperative.  All  that  is  essential  is  to 
limit   temporarily   the   number   of   incoming 


trines  than  the  races  of  Western  Europe. 

It  is  true  that  a  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion would  be  in  reality  an  arbitrary  curtail- 
ment of  the  increase  in  the  existing  labor 
supply,  and  might  be  attended  by  a  tem- 
porary check  in  the  rapidity  of  the  remark- 
able industrial  expansion  which  has  been 
characteristic  of  recent  years.  However,  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  measure  of  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  citizens  of  an  indus- 
trial and  commercial  nation  does  not  consist 
in  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  or 
the  tons  of  pig-iron,  steel  rails,  or  yards  of 
print  cloth  manufactured.  The  real  indica- 
tion of  material  prosperity  is  to  be  found  in 
the  extent  to  which  the  wage-earners  in 
mines  and  factories  share  in  the  industrial 
aliens  so  that  the  foreign  workmen  already      output  which  is  partly  attributable  to  their 


in  the  country  may  be  industrially  assimi- 
lated and  educated  to  the  point  where  they 
will  demand  proper  standards  of  living  and 
will  be  constrained  by  the  economic  aspira- 
tions of  the  native  American.  If  the  in- 
flux of   immigrant  wage-earners   is  resumed 


labors ;  and  unless  there  is  a  limitation  placed 
upon  the  supply  of  cheap  foreign  labor  of 
low  standards  and  aspirations,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  American  wage-earner 
cannot  hope  to  participate  properly  in  the 
results  of  our  industrial  progress. 
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(This    remarkable    photograph    was    made    from    an    accompanying    airplane,    thousands    of    feet    above    the    earth's 

surface,  and  shows  the  mail  plane  flying  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  a  minute) 


THE  AIR  MAIL  SERVICE 

BY  BRIG.-GEN.  WILLIAM  MITCHELL 

[The  present  article  is  the  third  in  a  series  CDntributed  to  this  Review  by  General  Mitchell, 
relating  to  the  use  of  aircraft  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  first  of  the  series,  printed 
in  the  September  number,  described  the  Army's  air  service.  The  second  article,  in  the  October  issue, 
dealt  with  the  use  of  aircraft  ia  naval  warfare. — The  Editor] 


THE  United  States  Air  Mail  Service  is 
the  most  extensive,  regularly  operated 
civil  airplane  service  in  the  world.  Start- 
ing out  on  May  15,  1918,  as  an  experiment, 
between  Washington  and  New  York  City, 
it  was  extended  during  the  year  1919  from 
New  York  to  Cleveland,  and  then  from 
Cleveland  to  Chicago.  On  September  13, 
1920,  service  was  started  all  the  way  across 
the  continent,  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  schedule  adopted  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  provides  that  the 
the  mail  shall  leave  New  York  at  6:30  in 
the  morning,  Eastern  time,  and  arrive  at 
Chicago  at  3 :27  that  afternoon ;  leave  Chi- 
cago at  6  A.  M.  the  following  morning,  and 
arrive  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  at  4:25  P.  M.  ; 
leave  Cheyenne  the  third  morning  at  5 :30, 
and  if  the  weather  permits,  arrive  at  San 
Francisco  on  the  third  day  at  3 :23  P.  M., 
Western  time,  without  flying  at  night. 

The  predominant  characteristic  of  air- 
plane traffic  is  speed,  and  this  is  being  de- 
veloped to  a  greater  extent  every  day.  This 
not  only  takes  place  in  the  actual  increase 
in  speed  in  the  airplane  itself,  but  also  in  ex- 
tending the  number  of  hours  of  flight  per 
day  in  which  it  is  possible  to  use  an  airplane. 
Dec— 5 


Por  instance,  in  the  schedule  given  above, 
the  Air  Mail  Service  takes  three  days  to 
deliver  letters  to  San  Francisco  from  New 
York,  as  the  airplanes  fly  only  in  the  day 
time.  This,  however,  w^ill  be  changed  soon, 
so  that  the  airplanes  will  fly  both  day  and 
night;  and  in  this  way  mail  will  be  carried 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  within 
thirty-six  hours. 

Eastbound  and  westbound  there  should  be 
mail  exchanges  of  one  or  two  pouches  at 
Reno,  Salt  Lake  and  Cheyenne.  There 
should  be  400  pounds  of  mail  from  Chicago 
westbound  for  Omaha,  and  400  pounds  of 
Omaha  mail  eastbound  for  Chicago.  There 
should  be  one  or  two  pouches  of  Omaha 
mail  for  the  West,  and  also  one  or  two 
pouches  of  mail  for  Omaha  coming  from 
the  West.  At  Chicago,  in  addition  to  the 
400  pounds  of  mail  for  Cleveland,  another 
400  pounds  of  mail  is  sent  out  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  be  delivered  that  night  at  Cheyenne. 
Eastbound,  Chicago  should  send  New  York 
and  vicinity  about  400  pounds  of  mail  from 
San  Francisco. 

The  Mail  Service  has  at  its  head  Seicond 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  Otto  Praeger ; 
and  consists  of  three  divisions:  First,  En- 
gineering,   which    has    to    do   with    the    de- 
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velopment  of  airplanes,  motors,  and  general 
equipment  for  the  use  of  the  Postal  Air 
Service ;  second,  a  Division  of  Mail  Trans- 
portation, which  makes  up  the  schedules  for 
the  mail,  compiles  the  necessary  statistical 
records,  keeps  check  of  where  each  mail  air- 
plane is,  and  anticipates  what  the  call  will 
be  for  mail  transportation  from  place  to 
place  in  the  future;  third,  a  Department  of 
Operations,  which  handles  all  flying  mat- 
ters, the  maintenance  of  the  fields,  radio 
and  telegraph  installations,  and  inspections. 
This  department  employs  pilots,  tests  them, 
and  trains  them  for  the  work  that  is  re- 
quired. 

The  Air  Mail  has  the  following  divi- 
sions: The  first,  from  Washington  to  New 
York,  and  New  York  to  Cleveland ;  the  sec- 
ond division,  from  Cleveland  to  Chicago ; 
the  third  division,  from  Chicago  to  Omaha; 
the  fourth  division  runs  north  and  south, 
that  is,  from  St.  Louis  through  Chicago  to 
the  twin  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul ; 
the  fifth  division  covers  the  line  from  Omaha 
to  Salt  Lake  City;  while  the  sixth  division 
runs  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco. 
These  divisions  are  to  be  simplified  and 
consolidated  in  the  future,  as  the  service 
develops. 

Types  of  Planes  Employed 

Each  division  of  the  Air  Mail  Service 
Is  using  different  kinds  of  airplanes,  so  as  to 
test  out  their  capabilities,  not  only  in  gen- 
eral, but  in  the  particular  part  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  to  operate.      For  in- 


stance, in  the  West — that  Is,  through  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  and  Nevada — the  height  of 
the  ground  above  sea  level  is  over  5,000 
feet,  and  as  the  airplanes  have  to  fly.  several 
thousand  feet  above  this,  they  are  required 
to  have  engines  capable  of  maintaining  them 
at  high  altitudes.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
the  Washington-New  York  run,  work  is  at 
low  altitude,  and  another  sort  of  airplane  Is 
required.  From  New  York  to  Washington 
the  Post  Ofllice  uses  Curtiss  airplanes  with 
Liberty  motors.  Five  airplanes  are  assigned 
to  this  route.  From  New  York  to  Cleve- 
land, two  DeHaviland  airplanes  are  used, 
three  Curtiss  R-4s,  and  one  L.  W.  F.  air- 
plane— a  total  of  six.  From  Cleveland  to 
Chicago  six  airplanes  are  used — two  2-en- 
gine  Martins,  and  four  made-over  twin 
DeHaviland  airplanes.  The  latter  are 
equipped  with  Hall  Scott  six-cylinder  motors. 
From  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  the  six  original 
air  mail  airplanes  which  were  turned  over 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  by  the  Army 
in  1918  are  still  being  used.  These  are 
Curtiss  training  airplanes  with  Hispano 
Suiza  150  h.p.  engines.  All  of  these  ships 
are  still  giving  good  service.  From  Chicago 
to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  five  made- 
over  DeHavilands  with  twin  Hall  Scott 
six-cylinder  engines  are  used. 

From  Chicago  to  Cheyenne  eight  all- 
metal  airplanes  of  German  construction  are 
being  tried.  These  are  temporarily  out  of 
commission,  due  to  trouble  which  developed 
in  the  gas  system,  and  their  place  is  being 
taken  by  a  number  of  DH-4  airplanes.     The 


A  DE  HAVILAND  MAIL-CARRYING  PLANE 
(A    larjfe    number    of    the    DH-4s    of    war    fame    have    been    made    over    into    mail    carriers,    used    chiefly    in    the 
West.      The    mail    compartment    is    ahead    of    the    gas    tank,    to   save   the   contents   in    case   of  fire.      There   are  twin 
six-cylinder  engines.     This  type  of  plane  is  at  present  used  to  cross  the  Rockies,  and  on  many  easier  routes  besides) 
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metal  airplanes  are  expected 
to  give  considerable  economy, 
in  up-keep,  amount  of  gaso- 
line and  oil  used,  and  from 
the  fact  that  they  can  stay 
out  in  the  weather  and  do 
not  need  as  much  shelter  as 
the  airplanes  built  of  wood, 
wire  and  cloth.  Recent 
burnings  of  these  airplanes 
were  caused  by  accumula- 
tions of  gasoline  in  and 
under  the  motors,  jarring 
loose  of  the  gasoline  leads, 
which  make  leaks,  and  igni- 
tion of  this  fuel  mixture  by 
back-fire  in  the  engines,  or 
leaks  through  the  exhaust 
manifolds.  Of  course,  gaso- 
line always  burns  if  ignited, 
no  matter  what  its  container 
may  be.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  there  can  not  be 


MR.  OTTO  PRAEGER.  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR  MAIL  SERVICE 

(Mr.    Praeger,    who    stands    at    the    right    of    the    group,    is    the    Second 
Assistant   Postmaster   General.      Under   him    the   postal   air    service  has  been 
developed  until  it  is  the  most  extensive  civil  airplane  service   in  the   world. 
a   fire   in    an   airplane,    because       At   the  left  of  the  picture  is   Pilot   Shanks,   and   in   the  center   is   the    Post- 
*^         1         -IT 71  master    General    of    Sweden,    a    passenger    on    a    night    from    Washington    to 

it  is  built  of  metal.      What     New  York) 
has   to    be    done    in    all    air- 
planes is  to  guard  against  fire  by  having  an      changes  of  mail  are   made  along  the   route, 
efficient  gasoline  system  and  good  mechanics      the  average  number  of  letters  carried  daily 

is  about  100,000. 

The  speed  varies  from  65  miles  an  hour 

with  the  slowest  airplanes — such  as  the  Cur- 


to  keep  it  in  condition. 

Mileage^  Loadj  and  Speed 
From  Cheyenne  to  Salt  Lake  City  four  De 


tiss  training  ships  with   150  h.p.  motors — to 

Haviland    airplanes    are    used;    six    between  80    miles    an    hour    with    the    DeHavilands 

Salt  Lake   City   and   Reno;   and   four   from  with  40  h.p.  motors.     At  this  speed,   more 

Reno  to  San  Francisco.     This  makes  a  total  than  85  per  cent  of  the  trips  are  made  on 

of    fifty    airplanes    constantly    employed    on  scheduled  time.     The  Washington  office  of 

these  long  routes.     The  Post  Office  Depart-  the  Air  Mail  Service  keeps  in  constant  touch 

ment  maintains  a  sufficient  reserve  of  ships  with    the   ships    en    route    by    telegrams    an- 

to  keep  these  airplanes  going,  at  Bustleton,  nouncing  the   arrival   and   departure   of  the 

Chicago,    and    Salt   Lake    City.      The    total  mail,  by  each  machine,  at  every  flying  field 

number   of   ships   used    to   operate    the   mail  touched  at.     The  operation  is  visualized  on 

line   is   about   eighty — that    is,    about   thirty  a  dispatch  board  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant 

are  constantly  undergoing   repair   and   over-  Postmaster  General,  which  shows  each  plane 

haul.     A  daily  service  is  maintained  on  all  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  last  reported, 

these  routes,  except  on  Sunday.  Fifty-four  pilots  are  employed  in  the  Air 

The  total  mileage  on  the  transcontinental  Mail   Service,   distributed  on   an   average  of 

route — that  is,  between  New  York  and  San  one    pilot    to    each    one    hundred    miles    of 

Francisco,   is  2616   miles.    The   route   from  route.     A  pilot  is  expected  to  fly  about  1200 

New  York  to  Washington  is  200  miles;  and  miles  per  week. 

the  route  from  St.  Louis  to  the  twin  cities  j      .  ;    r>   w        ;  r.       • 

is    610    miles.      This    makes    a    straight-line  Cost,  as  Compared  with  Railroad  Service 

distance  of  3426  miles,  or,  operated  both  The  Post  Office  requires  no  special  mark- 
ways,  it  makes  a  total  distance  of  6852  miles,  ing  or  stamps  on  the  envelope  to  send  let- 
all  of  which  is  flown  over  every  day.  ters  by  airplane,  as  the  mail  is  simply  first- 
The  average  load  carried  in  the  plane  is  class  matter  taken  from  trains  and  placed 
400  pounds  of  mail  matter,  averaging  forty-  in  airplanes  for  expeditious  handling, 
two  letters  to  the  pound,  or  nearly  17,000  The  figures  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
letters    for   each    airplane    load.      As    many  show  that  an  Air  Mail  Service  can  actually 
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UNCLE  SAM'S  LARGEST  MAIL-CARRYING  AIRPLANE 

(This  Martin  twin-engine  machine  flies  between  Cleveland  and  Chicago.  It  has  a  speed  of  about  85  miles 
an  hour,  can  remain  aloft  seven  hours,  and  carries  1,5  00  pounds  of  mail.  During  the  war  this  type  of  plane 
was  known  as  the  Martin  "bomber") 


be  maintained  more  cheaply  than  is  the 
cost  for  the  same  amount  of  mail  trans- 
ported by  railway.  This  at  first  appears 
strange,  until  it  is  considered  that  the  mail 
cars  are  really  traveling  post  offices,  that 
their  size  is  always  the  same,  that  is,  a  sixty- 
foot  car,  that  they  are  filled  with  racks  and 
cases  which  may  or  may  not  be  full,  and 
are  paid  for  on  the  size  of  car  regardless  of 
contents.  The  Post  Office  Department  fig- 
ures show  that  it  costs  $400,000  annually 
to  operate  a  1500-pound  mail-carrying  air- 
plane on  one  round  trip  daily  between  New 
York  and  Chicago ;  and  that  the  use  of  this 
airplane  between  these  two  terminals  does 
away  with  the  railroad  facilities  which  cost 
$500,000.  In  other  words,  they  claim  that 
a  $100,000  saving  would  be  made  in  this 
item  of  cost. 

The  great  utility  of  the  Air  Mail  Service 
is  not  only  in  the  carrying  of  mail  itself,  but 
in  showing  what  can  be  done  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  ai'r  routes 
throughout  the  country.  What  deters  civil 
aviation  from  being  an  accomplished  fact 
has  been  the  absence  of  airways  and  land- 
ing fields  throughout  the  country.  No  one 
firm  could  install  any  such  systems,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense ;  but  really  the  expense 
of  such  installation  is  much  less  for  aircraft 
than  is  the  case  for  many  other  means  of 
transportation.  For  instance,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  installation  of  a  railroad 
system  in  this  country  today  would  be  ap- 
proximately $100,000  per  mile;  and  that  the 
cost  of  an  air  route  with  its  terminals  and 
equipment  would  be  not  over  $5000  per 
mile.    The  cost  of  maintenance  is  very  much 


less  for  an  air  route  than  it  Is  for  a  rail- 
road route ;  while  the  speed  of  Installation 
is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  airplane.  It 
takes  months  and  even  years  to  build  rail- 
ways for  any  distance.  During  the  trans- 
continental air  test  of  the  United  States 
Army,  which  Involved  flying  great  numbers 
of  airplanes  all  the  way  across  the  United 
States,  the  whole  Installation  of  landing 
fields,  supplies,  and  communication  was 
made  within  a  month  after  the  order  was 
given. 

The  value  of  the  Air  Mail  installation 
must  not  be  judged  entirely  from  the  ques- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents  of  cost  In  opera- 
tion, or  even  of  the  casualties  or  crashes 
that  may  be  the  result  of  Its  operation.  Its 
field  is  so  broad  and  of  such  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  United  States,  not  only  from 
a  standpoint  of  commercial  development,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  establishing  perma- 
nent airways,  that  it  should  be  developed  to 
the  furthest  extent  possible. 

Holding  these  benefits  in  mind,  a  few  fig- 
ures will  be  given  as  to  the  actual  relative 
cost  between  the  airplane  as  a  means  of 
transportation,  and  transportation  by  rail.  So 
far,  the  airplanes  produced  in  large  num- 
bers during  the  war,  in  Great  Britain,  cost 
about  $4  per  pound  of  the  gross  weight  of 
the  whole  airplane  and  Its  load.  The  cost 
of  American  airplanes  on  the  same  basis  Is 
from  $1  to  $4  per  pound  of  gross  weight  for 
the  airplane  and  its  accessories.  The  cost  of 
a  railroad  freight  trains  Is  less  than  five  cents 
per  pound.  The  ratio  of  first  cost,  then,  of 
an  airplane  to  a  freight  train  Is  from  20  to  1, 
to  80  to  1,  against  the  airplane.     The  ratio 
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of  useful  load  is  less  than  1  to  2  for  an  air- 
plane; with  the  freight  train  more  than  one- 
half  is  useful  load.  The  effort  necessary  to 
pull  an  airplane  through  the  air  is  more  than 
ten  times  as  great  per  pound  as  is  the  case 
for  a  freight  train.  An  airplane  glides  on  a 
20  per  cent  grade ;  the  freight  train  on  a 
2  per  cent  grade.  The  crew  of  a  freight 
train  carrying  hundreds  of  tons  of  freight 
is  five  or  six  men.  The  crew  of  a  large  air- 
plane is  about  the  same  size.  The  cost  of 
transporting  one  pound  one  mile  in  an  air- 
plane is  from  one-tenth  of  a  cent  to  one  cent. 
The  cost  of  transporting  a  ton  one  mile  on 
a  freight  train  is  between  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  and  one  cent. 

The  report  on  the  Air  Mail  Service 
for  the  Washington-Philadelphia-New  York 
route,  covering  the  period  from  May  15, 
1918,  to  May  15,  1919,  shows  that  the  over- 
head cost  of  installation  was  twenty-eight 
cents  per  airplane-mile ;  that  the  operating 
cost  was  twenty  cents  per  airplane-mile ;  and 
the  maintenance  cost  forty-one  cents  per  air- 
plane-mile— or  a  total  of  eighty-nine  cents 
per  airplane-mile.  During  this  same  period, 
the  average  useful  load  of  mail  carried  was 
160  pounds;  and  the  total  cost  was  there- 
fore   six-tenths    of    a    cent    per    pound-mile. 

Regularity    of   Service 

During  this  same  period,  93  per  cent,  of 
the  possible  trips — one  each  way  per  day — 
were  completed  with  only  a  7  per  cent,  of 
failures.  Of  this  7  per  cent,  more  than  half 
of  the  failures  were  caused  by  not  being 
able  to  start  on  account  of  bad  weather  con- 
ditions ;  and  the  other  half  were  due  to  forced 
landings  after  the  start  had  been  made.   This 


included  successful  flights  in  gales  of  more 
than  50  miles  per  hour;  one  in  a  gale  of  68 
miles  per  hour. 

The  regularity  of  this  system  is  best  indi- 
cated by  the  accompanying  table,  which 
shows  the  average  percentage  of  performance 
throughout.  During  the  year  1920-1921  the 
performance  will  be  very  much  better,  be- 
cause during  the  year  in  which  this  service 
was  inaugurated  great  difl!iculty  was  experi- 
enced by  the  Air  Mail  in  overcoming  the  cold 
weather,  the  snow,  and  the  difficulty  of  oper- 
ating airplanes  during  the  winter  time  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  will 
be  noticed,  in  consulting  the  table,  that  the 
performance  dropped  very  greatly  in  Decem- 
ber, went  lower  in  January  and  February, 
and  did  not  begin  to  climb  again  until  April. 
The  unprecedented  snowfall  of  the  winter  of 
1919-1920  all  but  stopped  operations  of  the 
Air  Mail  Service.  The  Air  Mail  tried  to 
operate  in  the  snow  with  the  ordinary  wheels 
on  the  airplanes,  but  when  they  found  it  im- 
possible, they  put  on  skids  in  place  of  the 
wheels  and  resumed  operation.  The  great 
cold  encountered  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  froze  radiators  and  water  pumps  in 
the  air,  congealed  oil  overflows  so  that  pipes 
burst,  and  brought  planes  down  with  crip- 
pled motors.  Engines  froze  up  while  being 
started,  and  many  other  things  happened 
which  always  are  encountered  when  starting 
an  Airplane  Service  with  inexperienced  per- 
sonnel, under  winter  conditions. 

After  the  difficulties  of  the  winter  had  been 
overcome,  the  muddy  fields  of  spring  again 
held  up  the  Air  Mail  operations  very  greatly, 
but  cinder  runways  were  immediately  built 
so  that  landings  could  be  made  without  acci- 


CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  OPERATIONS  OF  AIR  MAIL  SERVICE,   JULY  1,   1919,  TO  JULY  1,   1920 

Forced 
Landings 
Trips       Trips  Weather  Percent       Mails  due  to 

Trips     Trips  at-    uncom-        de-  Encountered  Mileage  Miles        of  per-      carried  Cost  of  Mo-  Weath- 

Month  possible    tempted     pleted     faulted    Fog,  etc.  Clear       possible       traveled   formanco   (pounds)  Service  tor      er 

1919 

Tulyt* 178  173  6  5  59  114  58,909  56,577  96.04  48,704  $41,134.36  7  5 

August    176  174  6  2  59  115  58,946  58,022  98.43  56,870  40,614.59  3  6 

September    ..  172  171^  2            Yi  40^  131  57,103  56,308  98.60  55,668  34,861.53  5  6 

October 178  165  29  13  64  101  58,582  50,437  86.27  55,095  35,609.03  11  19 

November...  177  172  18  5  72  100  48,214  41,757  86.61  54,084  31,127.58  6  14 

December...  158  125^  19  30^^  58^  67  48,620  35,788  73.61  41,246  33,909.86  16  9 

1920 

January 156  123^/^  22  32]^  39^  84  48,620  33,952  69.83  43,125  52,551.66  16  10 

February  ....  146  127  15  19  55  72  45,970  32,647  71.02  37,242  46,004.12  5  1 

March$$....  210  169  17  41  38  131  49,010  37,861  77.25  42,361  44,785.71  12  8 

April   208  180  9  28  85  95  48,620  41,890  86.16  42,066  55,343.40  28  7 

May 232  211  7  21  78  133  59,670  54,138  90.72  51,112  57,004.83  17  11 

June 260  204  17  56  74  130  71,500  49,867  69.74  59,005  80,209.43  29  9 

Totals 2,249     1,995^      167     253J4     722^      1,273     653,764     549,244     84.01     586,578     $553,156.10     155     105 

*New  York-Cleveland  service  inaugurated  July  1,   1919. 

tFlight  Washington-New  York  prior  to  July  reported  as  two  trips  account  exchange  of  mails  at  Philadelphia,  and 
subsequent  to  that  date  non-stop  flight  reported  as  one  trip. 

tJFlight  New  York-Cleveland  considered  two  trips  (t.  e.,  New  York  to  Bellefonte  and  Bellefonte  to  Cleveland)  from 
March  1,   1920. 
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mated  that  a  complete  air- 
ship service  can  be  started 
between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago for  $20,000,000,  which 
will  transport  as  many  pas- 
sengers per  day  between  these 
two  great  centres  as  do  the 
fastest  passenger  trains.  Com- 
pared to  this,  the  railroad 
terminal  facilities  in  New- 
York  cost  $200,000,000 ;  the 
railroad  terminal  facilities  in 
Chicago,  $60,000,000;  and 
to  establish  railroad  tracks 
and  ways  between  these  cities 
would  cost,  at  the  present 
time,  an  average  of  $100,000 
THE  FIRST  MAIL  PLANE  per  mile.     It  is  therefore  esti- 

(A  Curtiss  airplane  with  a  150  h.p.  motor.     It  made  the  first  mail-carrying       mated  that,  on  a  basis  of  $40 
flight  from  Washington  to  New  York,  on  May  15,  1918.     The  plane  is  still  in 
daily  service  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis) 


dent.  After  all  these  obstacles  had  been  over- 
come, the  inexperience  of  pilots  and  mechanics 
accounted  for  a  good  deal  of  trouble ;  but 
now  this  has  been  overcome. 

It  is  expected  that  the  performance  during 


per  passenger  per  trip,  which 
is  the  railroad  charge  at  the 
present  time  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, the  airships  could  operate  at  consider- 
able profit.  Two  hundred  thousand  passen- 
gers have  been  carried  in  Germany,  by  air- 
ships, without  a  single  accident.     The  aver- 


the  coming  winter  and  spring  will  be  much      age    speed    of    these    commercial    airships    is 


superior  to  that  shown  in  the  table. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  with  this  beginning, 
that  commercial  service  by  airplane  has  been 
given  a  great  impetus,  and  a  demonstration 
of  what  can  be  expected  in  the  future. 


from  50  to  70  miles  an  hour.  No  regular  air- 
ship service  has  ever  been  attempted  in  the 
United  States;  but  that  one  soon  will  be, 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  radio  direc- 
tion-finding   instruments,    localizers    to    find 


Figuring  the  same  way,  if  we  take  into  landing  fields,  and  the  weather  system  now 
consideration  passenger  traffic  at  the  present  being  developed  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
time,  airplanes  would  have  to  charge  about  ment,  will  have  a  great  bearing  on  any  air- 
seventy-five  cents  to  carry  a  passenger  one  ship  service  adopted  in  this  country  for  the 
mile ;  which  is  about  thirty  times  the  cost  transportation  of  passengers. 
of  carrying  a  passenger  on  a 
railway.  You  may  expect 
for  a  long  time  that  pas- 
senger traffic  will  be  lim- 
ited to  those  desiring  to  pay 
high  prices  for  very  quick 
passage  from  one  point  to 
another.  When  one  con- 
siders, however,  that  the 
trip  will  soon  be  made  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York 
in  thirty-six  hours,  as  against 
four  or  five  days  in  a  rail- 
way train,  this  difference  in 
cost  will  be  readily  forth- 
coming. 

All  of  these  figures,  how- 
ever, change  very  greatly 
when  applied  to  the  use  of       ,„,   ,  ^''""^''^P  ""V  s^'ps  for  use  diking  the  winter 

-  .  *^     -  ,  j«    •    Ml  (Wheels  cannot  be  used  in   deep  snow  or   on   ice;   and  as  air  mail   service 

airships;      that       is,       dirigible     must    be    continuous    in    winter    as    well    as    in    summer,    these    skids    are 

attached  for  landing.     Much  of  the  irregularity  of  service  during  last  winter, 
and  the  consequent  danger  to  pilots,  was  due  to  snow  and  ice  on  landing  fields) 


^                                                                                                                                                                                             1 

balloons.      It  has  been   esti- 


THE  AIR  MAIL  SERVICE 
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(Air  mail  service  was  started  on  May  15,  1918,  between  Washington  and  New  York — a  distance  of  200 
miles.  During  1919  it  was  extended  to  Chicago  and  Omaha,  and  September  13,  1920,  service  was  established 
across  the  entire  continent,  2616  miles.  During  the  present  year,  also,  an  air-mail  route  was  opened  between 
St.    Louis   and    St.    Paul,    610   miles  apart) 


The  Value  of  Wireless  Equipment 

The  equipment  so  far  used  by  the  air 
mail  is  merely  an  adaptation  of  war-time 
equipment,  used  either  for  training  or  for 
actual  operations  against  an  enemy.  These 
airplanes  were  not  made  to  go  great  distances ; 
or  to  carry  large  weights.  Of  course  the 
first  problem  in  the  navigation  of  airplanes 
is  to  find  one's  way ;  and  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  the  radio  telegraph  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  installed  a  radio  system  all 
along  their  lines,  which  is  doing  a  great  deal 
to  develop  air  navigation.  In  navigating 
an  airplane,  it  is  necessary  first  to  maintain 
direction,  so  as  to  go  directly  to  the  point 
of  destination,  and  in  the  event  of  fog, 
clouds,  or  bad  visibility  of  any  kind,  to  find 
just  where  the  landing  place  is,  and  then 
the  particular  point  on  the  landing  field  at 
which  it  is  desired  to  land.  The  Post  Office 
landing  fields  are  now  equipped  with  experi- 
mental radio  apparatus,  to  solve  the  many 
problems  of  air  navigation  required.  Not 
only  is  the  direction-finding  being  developed 
very  greatly,  but  also  inter-communication 
both  between  airplanes  and  between  airplanes 
and  the  ground  while  the  planes  are  in  flight. 

One  Air  Mail  plane  was  caught  in  a  severe 
storm  while  flying  between  Cleveland  and 
Chicago,    and    was    overtaken    by    darkness 


before  it  could  reach  the  Air  Mail  field  at 
Chicago.  The  airplane  sent  out,  through 
its  wireless,  a  request  that  any  ground  radio 
station  receiving  the  message  should  tele- 
phone the  Air  Mail  field  at  Chicago  to  have 
landing  lights  ready  when  it  came  in  that 
night.  Seven  telephone  calls  were  received 
at  the  field  almost  immediately.  The  field 
was  lighted,  and  the  airplane  made  a  suc- 
cessful landing  with  its  crew  of  three  and 
the  large  amount  of  mail  that  it  was  carry- 
ing. It  has  been  found  by  actual  practice 
that  the  telegraph  systems  across  the  coun- 
try are  not  suitable  for  the  handling  and 
dispatching  of  airplanes,  and  that  reliance 
must  be  placed  on  a  radio  telegraphic  net 
between  all  fields.  The  postoffice  is  putting 
this  into  effect. 

Weather  Conditions 

Another  very  important  element  m  air 
navigation  which  must  be  developed  more 
systematically  is  a  study  of  the  weather.  If  a 
wind  is  blowing  in  a  certain  direction,  say  at 
50  miles  an  hour  in  the  opposite  direction  in 
which  an  airplane  desires  to  fly,  and  the  air- 
plane has  a  speed  of  65  miles  per  hour,  it 
can  only  go  ahead  15  miles  per  hour.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  has  a  following  wind 
of  50  miles  an  hour,  it  will  be  able  to  go 
115  miles  an  hour.     A  storm  mav  cross  the 
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path  of  an  airplane  after  it  has  left  the  ground 
or  an  airdrome  at  which  an  airplane  desires 
to  land  may  be  in  the  middle  of  a  storm 
area.  All  of  these  things  can  be  foretold 
by  an  efficient  meteorological  service,  and 
communicated  to  the  airplanes  by  radio  teleg- 
graphy,  either  while  in  flight  or  while  they 
are  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able results  of  a  study  of  the  air  currents 
along  the  mail  route  lines  will  be  the  ability 
to  determine  direction  and  force  of  the  winds 
in  the  upper  atmosphere ;  that  is,  up  to  20,000 
and  30,000  feet.  Constant  trade  winds,  as 
they  migh^  be  called,  blow  at  high  altitudes 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  trade  wmds 
closer  to  the  earth.  For  instance,  we  are 
practically  sure  that  there  is  a  constant  wind, 
with  a  velocity  of  from  100  to  200  miles  per 
hour,  blowing  from  west  to  east  at  altitudes 
of  25,000  feet  and  over.  Conversely,  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  one  from  east  to  west  across 
the  Southern  States.  If  an  airplane  travels 
in  these  constant  winds,  its  speed  over  the 
ground  can  be  increased  by  from  100  to  200 
miles  per  hour. 

As  the  Air  Mail  has  to  operate  constantly, 
both  summer  and  winter,  valuable  data  are 
collected  on  the  method  of  operating  internal 


combustion  engines  during  cold  weather. 
The  gasoline  engine  has  always  been  used 
in  rather  warm  temperatures,  or  so  pro- 
tected that  it  was  kept  from  getting  very 
cold.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of 
airplanes  will  come  in  the  colder  parts  of 
North  America,  Alaska,  and  the  Arctic.  We 
already  have  obtained  very  valuable  data 
from  the  Air  Mail  Service  along  that  line. 

Contributing  to  National  Defense 

The  United  States  Army  has  assisted  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  every  way  possible 
to  carry  out  its  excellent  work,  fully  realiz- 
ing that  in  the  development  of  an  efficient 
Air  Mail  Service,  not  only  will  the  greater 
incentive  be  given  to  civil  aviation,  but  that 
all  of  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on  national 
defense,  because  all  the  crews,  equipment, 
and  particularly  the  airdromes,  and  airways, 
may  be  utilized  by  all  of  our  aviation  in  war 
and  in  going  from  one  coast  to  the  other. 

Great  credit  is  due  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master General  Praeger  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  system  which,  if  properly  de- 
veloped, will  give  us  more  data  as  to  con- 
tinued use  and  operation  of  airplanes  than  any 
other  existing  system  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


ONE  OF  TWO  AEROBOATS  WHICH  WILL  CARRY  MAIL  BETWEEN  CUBA  AND  FLORIDA 

(A  private  concern  has  contracted  with  the  United  States  Government  to  maintain  a  daily  mail  service  each  way 
between  Havana  and  Key  West.  The  flying  boats  will  carry  approximately  500  pounds  of  mail.  They  can,  besides, 
accommodate  eleven  passengers  and  a  crew  of  four.  The  planes  were  purchased  from  the  United  States  Navy.  From 
tip  to  tip  the  wing  span  is  104  feet.    Two  Liberty  engines  furnish  the  power) 


AN  ATTRACTIVE   VIEW   IN   UNION   PARK   GARDENS.    NEAR   WILMINGTON.   DEL..  SHOWING    THE    ADVANTAGE  OF 

SAVING  EXISTING  TREES 

(The    town    was    planned    and    built    during    the    war    emergency,    to    house    shipyard   and    factory   workers) 


TOWN-PLANNING   ACTUALITIES 

Some  Recently  Executed  Improvement  Schemes  in  American  Small  Towns 

BY  GUY  WILFRID  HAYLER 


ONE  of  the  greatest  arguments  ''the  man 
in  the  street"  has  against  spending 
money  for  town  improvement  is  the  state- 
ment that  plans  are  done  on  paper,  but  never 
carried  out.  He  argues  that  it  is  all  pretty 
theory,  and  such  expenditures  are  unw^ar- 
ranted.  He  is  surfeited  with  plans  and  wants 
to  see  something  achieved.  Recently  a  civic 
enthusiast  was  thus  addressed,  and  he  did 
his  best  to  show  that  town  planning  was 
really  justifiable,  but  he  afterwards  confessed 
he  would  have  given  $100  to  have  had  some 
actual  facts  to  fling  at  his  opponent  in  re- 
buttal. He  had  not  got  them,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  has  not  as  a  rule  got  them.  Paper 
plans  achieve  a  wide  publicity,  but  their  actu- 
al execution   is   frequently  forgotten. 

Public  memory  is  notoriously  short,  and 
town  planning,  to  be  the  live  issue  it  de- 
serves to  be,  must  look  back  as  well  as  for- 
ward in  presenting  its  case  to  the  people.  The 
worthy  things  achieved  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments need  to  be  constantly  dragged  into  the 
daylight  as  examples,  for  only  by  this  means 
will  the  public  see  that  it  is  getting  value 
for  its  money.  Once  his  interest  is  aroused, 
man  in  the  mass  is  imitative,  though  he  hesi- 
tates to  take  a  new  road.     He  is  enthusi- 


astic when  he  knows  he  can  ^'deliver  the 
goods."  Showing  one  town's  progress  fre- 
quently spurs  another  town  forward  in  friend- 
ly rivalry.  Conservatism  in  civic  life  is 
largely  due  to  lack  of  knowledge,  and  can 
best  be  rectified  by  the  apt  illustration  at 
the  right  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  hundreds  of  America's 
small  towns  where  the  need  of  town  im- 
provement is  crying  aloud  for  attention,  it 
is  of  very  little  use  to  present  Chicago's  rec- 
ord of  planning  achievements,  of  Kansas 
City's  park  system,  of  San  Francisco's  Civic 
Center,  and  so  on.  The  parallelism  for 
them  must  be  direct.  Their  town  is  small, 
with  little  money,  and  their  needs  are  spec- 
tacularly fewer.  What  can  be  shown  as 
America's  contribution  to  town-planning 
actualities  in  her  small  towns?  The  answer 
can  be  seen  in  some  representative  instances 
selected  from  the  work  of  Dr.  John  Nolen, 
Town  and  City  Planner,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

King  sport,    Tefin. 

The  making  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.  has  been 
remarkable.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  only 
two  farm  houses  on  the  site;  five  years  later 
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there  were  some  900  people  there;  but  to- 
day the  place  is  an  enterprising  town  of 
10,000  or  so.  Why  and  how  has  this  been 
accomplished  ?  It  is  a  town  constructed  to 
make  business  for  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  which  was  expensive  to 
build,  and  needed  freight  tc  pay  for  it.  The 
country  around  is  wealthy  in  minerals  and 
this  site  should  eventually  become  a  city  of 
much  consequence.  Its  progress  is  that  way 
now.  The  Kingsport  Improvement  Corpora- 
tion, owning  most  of  the  real  estate,  has  seen 
that  the  place  has  been  designed  aright  from 
the  start. 

A  city  plan  has  been  drawn  up  and  adopted 
which  provides  a  logical  development  for 
the  town.  A  system  of  zoning  has  also  been 
mapped  out  which  effectively  divides  the  in- 
dustrial, residential  and  business  sections. 
There '  are  plants  now  in  operation  for  ce- 
ment, brick,  tile,  soda  pulp,  tanning  extracts, 
hosiery,  industrial  alcohol,  hides,  leather, 
glass,  acids,  and  dyes.  These  have  been  lo- 
cated with  satisfactory  freight  facilities,  and 
the  homes  of  the  workers  are  so  situated  that 
they  are  easy  to  reach,  and  yet  do  not  suffer 
from  factory  smells,  noise  or  smoke.  A  civic 
center  has   been    designed,    and    the   Y.    M. 


C.  A.  is  now  being  built.  A  very  effective 
main  avenue  runs  through  the  center  of  the 
town,  laid  out  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers, 
and  each  residential  street  receives  attention 
in  the  way  of  beautification.  Large  glass  and 
leather  factories  are  being  built,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  low-cost  workers'  homes. 
The  acceptance  of  town  planning  by  Kings- 
port  is  doing  much  toward  its  industrial 
expansion  and  general  prosperity. 

Walpole,  Mass, 

Walpole  figured  a  few  years  ago  in  an  ex- 
haustive volume,  "Town  Planning  for  Small 
Communities,"  by  Charles  S.  Bird,  Jr.  It 
was  largely  a  program  of  what  might  be 
done.  Since  that  time  this  Massachusetts 
town  of  about  5000  people  has  accomplished 
a  great  deal  of  the  scheme  as  originally 
drawn  up. 

It  first  began  by  adopting  the  town  plan 
and  insisting  that  all  future  changes  must 
be  in  conformity  thereto.  Next  there  was  a 
regular  course  of  progression.  Grade  and 
building  lines  were  adopted  in  advance  of 
construction,  open  space  reserved  in  streets 
for  planting  and  for  the  trolley  car  system, 
prohibition    of    three    story    tenements,    etc. 


HOW  THE  CITIZENS  OF  WALPOLE,  MASS..  ARE  IMPROVING  THEIR  TOWN 
(A  civic  center  is  created,  with   ample  park  space  and  recreation   areas.      Important   building  features  are  a   new 
town  hall,   a  modern   firehouse,   and  a  more  accessible  railroad  station.     Some  new  streets  are  opened  and  others  are 
widened.      Part   of   the  scheme  has   been    carried    out,   and  all   future  development  will  be  in  harmony.      Rearranging 
established    communities    furnishes    problems    differing    from    those   of   the  town    laid    out    on    farm    sites) 
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GROUP  HOUSES  LOCATED   NEAR  THE  BUSINESS  SECTION   OF  KINGSPORT.  TENN. 

(Ten  years  ago  the  site  was  a  farm;  five  years  ago  a  village  of  900  persons,  and  now  a  town  of   10,000) 


These  were  legal  acts  which  made  way  for 
street  widenings,  new  road  arrangements 
and  curve  eliminations  in  the  center  of  the 
town. 

Extension  of  several  important  thorough- 
fares has  been  done  and  others  have  been 
surveyed  and  laid  out.  A  park  of  thirty- 
five  acres  in  the  rear  of  the  Town  Hall 
has  been  acquired  and  improved,  including 
the  Civic  Center  as  planned  for  Walpole. 
An  addition  of  nineteen  acres  has  been  made 
to  the  grounds  of  the  High  School,  and  lesser 
amounts  to  the  playgrounds  of  several  of 
the  other  schools.  Much  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  recreation  and  baseball  grounds, 
and  play  areas  have  been  laid  out  in  all  the 
new  park  sections  acquired.  A  Town  For- 
est of  175  acres  is  being  developed  adjoining 
the  High  School  which  will  be  a  valuable 
public  acquisition  both  recreationally  and 
financially  as  time  progresses. 

Kistler,  Penn. 

The  decision  of  the  Mount  Union  Re- 
fractories Company  to  establish  an  industrial 
village  for  the  employees  of  its  plant  was 
made  some  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  allowed 
to  rest  on  paper.  It  was  put  into  effect  on 
sixty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  works.  This 
Is  a  very  attractive  part  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountain  region  through  which  runs  the 
Juniata  River,  and  was  an  excellent  setting 
for  the  project.    The  town  Is  on  the  Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad  main  line  from  Harrisburg 
to  Altoona.  The  site,  which  is  of  a  ter- 
raced formation  above  the  river,  has  been 
developed  Into  a  street  system  on  topograph- 
ical lines. 

The  streets  vary  from  forty  to  seventy  feet 
in  width  and  are  abundantly  planted.  The 
vicinity  of  the  proposed  railroad  depot  has 
been  laid  out  with  park  areas,  and  these 
front  a  convenient  community  center  of 
stores,  etc.  The  village  green,  playfield  and 
park  areas  are  equipped  with  modern  im- 
provements, and  a  definite  encouragement  Is 
given  for  the  people  to  take  advantage  of 
these  reserves.  Much  of  the  house  construc- 
tion is  of  a  low-cost  type,  six-room  houses 
being  built  for  as  small  a  sum  as  $1600  each 
in  1915  and  1916.  Although  many  houses 
are  rented,  most  of  them  are  sold,  and  there 
Is  considerable  thought  and  labor  bestowed 
by  the  individual  owners  on  their  homes  In 
planting  trees,  flowers  and  shrubs. 

This  project  is  now  In  the  main  a  finished 
one,  although  the  making  of  a  new  town  may 
be  said  never  to  be  finished.  At  any  rate, 
standing  as  It  does  as  an  Industrial  housing 
settlement  designed  on  modern  principles  of 
land  subdivision  with  better  living  and  social 
advantages,  It  gives  point  to  the  statement  of 
a  social  worker  who  studied  Kistler  and  said : 

"The  modern  employer  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  his  efforts  have  almost  exclusive- 
ly been  for  the  plant  and  only  incidentally, 
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If  at  all,  for  the  operative;  fortunately  he  Is 
becoming  an  experimenter,  at  least,  in  find- 
ing ways  and  means  of  making  communities 
of  homes — ^wlth  all  that  this  means  in  better 
health,  better  morals,  higher  social  stand- 
ards and  Increased  efficiency." 

Cohasset,  Mass. 

Cohasset  Is  of  a  type  out  of  the  common, 


Third,  an  ugly  wooden 
stable  which  formerly  stood 
opposite  the  railway  station 
has  been  acquired  and  re- 
moved, and  plans  have  been 
prepared  for  a  comprehen- 
sive treatment  of  the  sta- 
tion and  its  approaches. 

These      town      improve- 
ments in  Cohasset  will  not 
stop  here,  as  the  plans  and 
recommendations     of     the 
town    planner    made    some 
time    ago — and    of    which 
the  executed  work  Is  part — 
will   be   carried   Into   effect 
as    soon    as    the    necessary 
preliminaries  can  be  made. 
The  conservation   of  natural  features  along 
the    Massachusetts    coast    urgently    demands 
public  attention. 

Union   Park    Gardens,   Wilmington,  Del, 

This  settlement  Is  an  outcome  of  the  war, 
built  by  the  Liberty  Land  Company,  of  Wil- 
mington, at  the  Instance  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet    Corporation.      Although    a    piece    of 


although  there  are  other  similar  places  along      planning  done  in  a  hurry  when  the  hours  of 

war-days  were  precious.  It  exhibits  an  In- 
stance of  a  well-balanced  landscape  design. 
Covering  fifty-eight  acres,  it  houses  about 
2500  people,  and  is  an  actuality.  The  occu- 
pants are  mainly  workers   in   the   neighbor- 


the  New  England  coast.  It  Is  rural,  m- 
dividual,  a  survival  In  a  large  measure  of 
the  old-time  community  life.  On  a  harbor 
of  Its  own,  It  receives  the  broad  Atlantic  as 
It  sweeps  through  Massachusetts  Bay,     The 


coast  has  here   its   own  peculiar   attractions      Ing  shipbuilding  and   industrial   plants,   and 
which  have  made  it  a  magnet  for  residential      there  are  more  than  500  houses,  either  semi 


and  tourist  life.  The  Cohasset  Improve- 
ment association  has  taken  over  the  problem 
of  preserving  the  scenic  value  of  the  locality 
and  of  improving  buildings,  highways  and 
beaches.  They  realize  that  these  are  the 
great  local   assets,   and   have   recently  spent 


detached  or  grouped.     The  street  system  has 
been  connected  up  with  Wilmington. 

The  main  artery.  Grant  Avenue,  is  125 
feet  wide,  and  at  the  intersection  with  Lan- 
caster Avenue  a  village  green  has  been  laid 
out,  with  proposed  community  building  and 


nearly  $100,000,  raised  by  private  initiative,      already  erected   apartment   buildings.     This 


for  this  work. 

Among  the  Improvements  accomplished 
are:  First,  the  Improvement  of  the  town 
common,  acquiring  additional  open  area  at 
this  point,  making  an  Important  road  altera- 
tion at  the  intersection  of  lines  of  traffic 
and  providing  new  and  Improved  facilities 
for  automobile  parking.  In  addition,  these 
changes  open  up  the  view  of  a  fine  Gothic 
church,  the  work  of  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  the 


is  a  very  interesting  town  center,  and  appro- 
priately planted.  Grant  Avenue  is  divided 
into  two  roads  for  traffic  purposes,  and  the 
other  streets  are  of  varying  widths  as  their 
use  dictates.  No  alleys  are  provided  in  the 
area,  but  garbage  and  ashes  are  removed 
from  front  areaways.  While  the  school  site 
allows  of  a  baseball  field  and  other  recrea- 
tion, the  village  green,  the  central  park  area 
and  the  woods  to  the  south  offer  abundant 


Boston  architect.     Second,  the  acquisition  of      scone  for  the  employment  of  leisure  time. 


Sandy  Beach,  which  Is  an  exceptionally  fine 
stretch  of  seashore.  With  this  improvement 
is  coupled  the  removal  of  the  cheap  tempor- 
ary erections  used  for  bath  houses  and  the 
construction  of  a  Community  Bath   House. 


I'he  landscape-gardening  design  has  been 
under  the  supervision  of  Professor  L.  D. 
Cox,  of  Syracuse  University,  a  recognized 
specialist  in  tree-planting.  This  housing  de- 
velopment   is    practically    complete — houses, 
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roads,  tree-planting,  and,  of  course,  the  engi- 
neering requisites  of  water,  sewers,  etc., 
being  almost  all  done.  Messrs.  Ballinger  & 
Perrot,  of  Philadelphia,  were  responsible  for 
the  architecture  and  engineering  work. 
Though  the  pressing  war  necessities  have 
passed,  the  project  remains,  and  has  become 
the  home  of  many  hundreds  of  the  workers 
in  the  neighboring  shipyards  and  factories. 

Myers  Park,  Near  Charlotte j  N.   C, 

The  Stephens  Company,  of  Charlotte, 
began  in  1912  the  development  of  a  high- 
class  residential  suburb,  about  a  mile  south- 
east from  the  center  of  Charlotte.  This 
project  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
among  the  characteristically  beautiful 
suburbs  of  American  cities,  Myers  Park  has 
no  secondary  place.  It  covers  an  area  about 
three  miles  in  length  and  varying  from  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  one  mile  in  width.  There 
are  over  600  residence  lots,  the  minimum  of 
which  is  one-half  acre  with  a  frontage  of 
no  less  than  100  feet  and  depth  of  200  feet. 

A  street  system  has  been  arranged  which 
takes  the  street-car  line  from  Charlotte  on 
the  main  boulevard,  providing  good  trans- 
portation throughout  the  estate.  The  streets 
vary  from  40  to  110  feet  in  width,  and  are 
graduated  according  to  the  amount  of  transit 
over  them.  The  boulevard  is  divided  for 
traffic  purposes  into  two  carriage  ways.  In 
every  street  there  are  planting  strips  in  which 
shade  trees,  such  as  the  willow  oak,  tulip, 
and   plane  predominate.     The  area  is   a  re- 


stricted residential  one  and  there  are  regula- 
tions governing  the  building  lines,  side  lines, 
fences,  etc.  Throughout  the  streets  all  use- 
ful signs  and  conveniences  have  been  prop- 
erly designed  to  harmonize  with  the  spirit 
of  the  place. 

About  150  acres  are  reserved  for  park  use, 
including  the  picturesque  ravines  and  banks 
of  creeks.  Queens  College,  with  over  250 
students,  gives  an  individuality  to  the  neigh- 
borhood which  is  still  farther  enhanced  by 
the  noteworthy  landscape  gardening  through- 
out the  tract.  Not  only  have  beautiful 
gardens  been  laid  out,  with  fountains,  per- 
golas, sculpture,  terraces,  and  lawns,  but  Mr. 
Earl  S.  Draper  has  carried  out  a  novel 
scheme  of  transplanting  big  trees,  some  hun- 
dreds being  planted.  This  section  bids  fair 
to  introduce  some  really  distinctive  land- 
scape features  which  wnll  show  increased 
possibilities  in  residential  planning  peculiarly 
southern. 

The  Future  of  the  Small  Town 

The  future  in  America  is  likely  to  be 
largely  in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  observant  of  our  pub- 
licists. A  return  to  the  land  is  inevitable, 
both  from  the  food-producing  point  of  view 
and  the  pressure  of  living  costs  in  the  great 
cities,  the  latter  affecting  both  employers  and 
employed.  Thus  the  smaller  town  will  come 
into  its  own.  Every  resource,  therefore,  to 
improve  its  communal  life  should  be  pressed 
into  service. 
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WHY  THE  "UTILITIES"  ARE  THE 

PEOPLE'S  BUSINESS 

BY  H.  M.  ADDINSELL 

(Member  of  Public  Utilities  Securities  Committee  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association) 

PROBABLY    no   single   agency   has   been  or  to   give  legitimate   investors   in   their   se- 
more    instrumental    in    facilitating    the  curities — especially      junior      securities — the 
tremendous  strides  that  have  been  made  in  fair  treatment  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
the   development   of    modern    civilization    in  rr.          ,   ,        ^.  . 
this    country    during    the    last    half    century  ^Attitude  of  the   Thoughtless  Citizen 
than    the   enterprise    and    progressiveness    of  The  average  citizen  is  still  apt  to  read  in 
the  men  back  of  the  public  utility  business —  the  newspapers  with  a  rather  detached  un- 
the  business  of  supplying  street  railway,  gas,  concern — if,  in  fact,  he  troubles  to  read  at  all 
electric  and  telephone  service.    From  the  in-  — of  the  efforts  of  the  local  street  railway 
vestors'   standpoint   these  services,   when   in-  to  obtain  authority  to  increase  the  price  of 
telligently  conceived  and  executed,  provide  a  the  transportation  it  sells  in  order  to  meet 
basis  for  investment  which,  in  view  of  the  in-  the  increased  cost  of  producing  this  service, 
dispensable  and  permanent  character  of  the  if  he  does  read,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
service  they  render,  is  second  only  to  the  basis  sentment  at  even  the  possibility  that  the  street 
afforded  by  the  municipalities  themselves.  railway   fares   which    he    must   pay   may   be 

The   early   history  of    the   public   utilities  raised,  mingled  perhaps  with  a  mild  sporting 

included  cases  of  over-capitalization  and  in-  interest  in  whether  the  city  or  the  company  is 

ordinate  profits,  as  a  result  of  which  public  getting  the  better  of  the  controversy, 

regulation   was   instituted    through    the   me-  The  cost  of  practically  everything  else  the 

dium   of   State   Public   Service   Commissions  citizen  purchases  has  doubled  in  the  last  few 

whose    powers    include    the     regulation    of  years.      If  he  is   a  merchant   he   is  meeting 

rates,  service,  or  issues  of  securities,  or  some-  that  situation  by  selling  his  goods  at  higher 

times  all  three.    In  view  of  their  inexperience  prices.     In  fact,  even  the  sensational  news- 

and   zealousness   to    protect   the   public's   in-  papers  that  often   fight  so  bitterly  for  "the 

terest  these  commissions  originally   assumed  people's  rights,"  as  against  the  right  of  a  pub- 

an  over-restrictive  attitude.  lie  service  company  seeking  merely  a  living 

The  tendency  was  to  regulate  rates  down-  wage  for  the  service  it  renders,  have  in  prac- 

ward ;  and  the  rise  in  costs  brought  about  by  tically  all  cases  doubled  and  in  many  cases 

war    conditions    has    placed    many    of    these  trebled    the    selling   price   of   their   copies    as 

companies,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  ob-  well   as   their   advertising   rates.       The   citi- 

taining  legitimate  rate  increases,  in  a  position  zen    buys    his    newspaper    at    the    increased 

where  it  has  been  only  with  great  difficulty  price  without  hesitancy,  although  he  is  apt 

that   they  could   render   the  service   required  to  feel   that  a  raise  in   the  price  of  a  street 

of  them  and  obtain  the  necessary  new  capital  railway   ride,   or   in   electrical,    gas   or   tele- 

to  finance  their  steadily  expanding  business,  phone  service,  is  an  imposition.     It  seems  to 

The   commissions,   and   the   public  sentiment  him  an  infringement  on  his  rights  as  a  citizen 

which   they   naturally   reflect,   are   gradually  not  to  be  able  to  obtain  service  at  accustomed 

becoming  educated   with   regard   to   the   ne-  low  rates,  whether  or  not  the  rising  tide  of 

cessities  of  the  situation ;  and  certain  rate  in-  prices   the   companies   must   pay   to   produce 

creases  have  been   granted   to   companies   in  those  services   is  sweeping  them  first  to  in- 

practically  every  class  of  public  utility  busi-  efficient   service    and    finally   even    to    bank- 

ness.      As   a    general    proposition,    however,  ruptcy.    And  he  is  tempted  to  feel,  also,  that 

rate  increases  have  been   neither  sufficiently  no  matter  what  the  equities  of  the  situation 

prompt  nor  adequate  to  fadlitate  the  exercis-  may   be,   here   is  one   case    m   which   he   has 

ing  of  the  public  function  of  these  companies,  something  to  say  about  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
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ing,   and   that   through   his   efforts,    or   even 
his  apathy,  these  items  may  be  kept  down. 

ffho  Owns  the  Public  Utilities? 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  population 
of  this  country  is  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
terested financially  in  the  proposition  that  the 
public  utilities  receive  a  square  deal.  Mr. 
Carl  D.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Railroad  Commission,  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  that  is  of  interest  in  this 
connection : 

The  actual  ownership  of  most  public  utilities 
is  by  the  people  themselves.  The  first  liens  on 
most  public  utilities  are  very  often  owned  by  trust 
companies,  banks,  and  largely  by  insurance  com- 
panies throughout  the  United  States.  Nearly 
every  man  carries  an  insurance  policy.  The 
average  citizen  has  a  bank  account,  yet  not  one 
citizen  out  of  a  hundred  realizes  that  in  one  form 
or  another  his  actual  savings  and  insurance  and 
his  wife's  and  children's  welfare  depend  upon  the 
solvency  and  continued  operation  of  public  utili- 
ties. There  is  probably  not  one  man  in  fifty 
whom  we  meet  on  the  street  who  does  not  own 
a  part  of  a  public  utility,  whether  he  knows  it 
or  not.  So  the  questions  relating  to  public  utili- 
ties are  not  confined  to  the  consumers  on  one  side 
and  the  public  utilities,  as  such,  on  the  other,  but 
the  whole  question  is  one  involving  financially 
nine-tenths   of   the    entire   population. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  funds  al- 
ready engaged  in  the  public  utility  business 
have  been  provided  by  the  public  themselves 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Electricity^  Gas,  Street  Railway,   Telephone 
— All  Indispensable 

That  the  services  rendered  by  public  utili- 
ties, such  as  electric  light,  and  power,  gas, 
street  railway,  and  telephone  companies,  are 
an  indispensable  part  of  our  modern  eco- 
nomic structure  is  so  obvious  as  to  hardly 
need  discussion.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  conceive  of  modern  industrial  business  or 
domestic  life  without  the  facilities  rendered 
by  the  electric  light  and  power  company. 
The  great  convenience  of  electricity  for 
lighting  purposes  needs  no  comment ;  and  so 
many  and  diverse  are  its  uses  in  the  power 
field,  and  so  indispensable  has  it  become,  that 
it  has  now  established  itself  as  an  operating 
charge  on  practically  every  industry  and 
business. 

The  convenience  and  economy  of  gas  for 
cooking  purposes  and  industrial  heating  uses 
have  established  the  gas  industry  in  a  similar 
way  in  that  field.  Popular  belief  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  total  amount 
of  gas  sold  in  the  United  States  has  shown 
an  average  annual  increase  since  1908  of  ap- 


proximately 13  per  cent.,  the  rate  of  annual 
increase  being  greater  in  1919  than  in  any 
preceding  year. 

Modern  business  could  not  be  conducted 
on  its  present  scale  without  the  telephone, 
and  in  our  domestic  life  it  needs  only  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  service  to  make  us  real- 
ize how  dependent  on  it  we  have  become  in 
our  social  intercourse. 

The  street  railway  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  necessary  transportation  facilities 
of  a  modern  city.  The  recent  report  made 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Federal  Electric  Railway  Commission,  a 
body  of  representative  men  appointed  by  the 
President  and  which  devoted  many  months 
of  exhaustive  study  to  the  situation,  says: 

The  electric  railway  industry  at  present  is  a 
factor  of  essential  importance  in  the  urban  life 
and,  to  a  scarcely  less  extent,  in  interurban  re- 
lations of  the  country. 

The  experience  of  seventy-five  years,  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  expert  witnesses,  and  of 
those  who  are  students  of  transportation  prob- 
lems, and  the  assumption  of  the  necessity  for 
tracks  by  inventors  working  to  improve  the  meth- 
ods of  street  transportation,  alike  demonstrate  the 
fundamental  and  permanently  essential  nature  of 
the  railway — and  to  the  present  time  of  the  elec- 
tric railway — as  the  most  nearly  adequate,  re- 
liable, and  satisfactory  system  available  for 
transporting  the  maximum  number  of  people 
through  the  streets  of  our  cities  with  the  least 
interference  with  the  use  of  these  streets  for  other 
purposes  of  public  ways. 

Living  Down  a  Bad  Reputation 

The  history  of  the  public  utility  business 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  not  a  very  long 
one.  However,  the  industry  has  achieved 
such  enormous  proportions  that  the  capitali- 
zation of  the  companies  now  in  that  business 
is  estimated  at  over  $15,000,000,000.  The 
history  of  these  companies  has  not  been  free 
from  incidents  that  have  created  a  popular 
prejudice  against  them.  Too  often  in  the 
earlier  days  the  managers  assumed  a  "public- 
be-damned"  attitude ;  too  often  dishonest 
operators  used  these  companies  as  a  means 
to  exploit  the  public  they  were  supposed  to 
serve,  and  too  often  were  the  franchises  un- 
der which  the  companies  operate  used  as  a 
medium  for  all  sorts  of  graft  abuses. 

The  day  of  these  abuses  is  past,  but  the 
memory  of  them  remains  in  the  public  mind. 
The  names  "  public  service"  and  "corpora- 
tion" have  been  symbolical  in  the  minds  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  public  as  "preda- 
tory malefactors  of  great  wealth."  Without 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  based  on  a  few 
notorious    examples    of    exploitation,    graft, 
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etc.,  thej'  have  arrived  at  the  empirical  con- 
clusion that  every  public  service  corporation 
is  not  only  rich  but  also  bad.  The  average 
citizen  of  otherwise  good  character  would 
be  apt  to  have  no  scruples  about  beating  the 
gas  or  electric  company  on  its  bill,  and 
would  ride  on  the  street  cars  without  paying 
his  fare,  without  admitting  to  himself  that 
he  is  stealing  from  the  owners  of  the  street 
railway  company  the  price  of  his  fare  just 
as  much  as  if  he  had  taken  the  money  out  of 
their  till.  And  if  he  did  admit  it,  he  would 
be  likely  to  feel  that  he  is  entirely  justified 
in  getting  the  better  of  the  opulent  corpo- 
ration that  would  lose  no  opportunity  to  get. 
the  better  of  him. 

The  public  utility  business  is  not  shrouded 
in  mystery.  Its  problems  are  primarily  the 
business  problems  of  any  enterprise — pro- 
duction, selling,  executive,  and  financial.  If 
it  is  to  be  successful,  like  any  other  business 
it  must  be  able  to  sell  its  product  at  a  price 
that  shows  a  profit  over  the  cost.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  in  the  merchan- 
dising of  commodities  the  selling  price  must 
keep  step  with  the  manufacturing  cost. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  rather 
general  though  unfounded  impression  that 
public  utility  companies  should  be  able  to 
operate  successfully  and  charge  a  fixed  price 
for  their  service  irrespective  of  the  cost 
of  producing  the  service.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  public  utility  companies  turn  over 
their  capital  much  less  frequently  than  do 
industrial  enterprises  and  the  margin  of 
profit  to  public  utilities  is  smaller  than  to 
industrial  enterprises.  Therefore  the  need 
of  maintaining' the  margin  of  profit  intact 
is  of  vital  importance. 

How  Cost  of  Operating  Has  Increased 

The  magnitude  of  the  increased  costs  of 
operation  which  the  public  utilities  have  had 
to  face  in  the  last  few  years  is  indicated  by 
the  following: 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914, 
wages  paid  by  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company  (New  York  subway  and 
elevated  roads)  to  its  motormen,  conductors, 
and  guards  aggregated  $2,998,091,  or  22.23 
cents  per  car  mile.  During  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1920,  wages  aggregated  $8,214,- 
095,  or  48.79  cents  per  mile,  an  increase  of 
nearly  120  per  cent.  Total  transportation" 
expenses  for  the  same  periods  were  $7,526,- 
814,  or  55.82  cents  per  car  mile  in  1914, 
and  $21,289,981,  or  126.47  cents  per  car 
mile  in   1920,  an  increase  of   126  per  cent. 


That  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company's  problem  of  Increased  wages  has 
been  in  no  way  unique  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  American  Electric  Railway 
Association  reports  that  the  average  wages 
paid  to  employees  by  sixty  traction  companies 
operating  over  100  miles  of  track  each  rose 
from  28.14  cents  per  hour  in  1914  to  54.02 
cents  per  hour  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1920. 

Practically  all  classes  of  public  utility 
companies  have  been  similarly  affected.  The 
Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company  of 
Chicago,  for  instance,  paid  94  per  cent, 
higher  wages  to  its  labor,  158  per  cent,  more 
per  ton  for  coal  and  coke  and  83  per  cent, 
more  per  gallon  for  gas  oil  in  1919  than  in 
1914.  Reports  made  to  the  American  Gas 
Association  indicate  that  during  the  same 
period  the  average  price  paid  by  gas  com- 
panies throughout  the  country  for  gas  coal 
increased  approximately  70  per  cent.,  and 
the  price  paid  for  gas  oil  increased  over 
250  per  cent. 

More  Power  to  the  Public  Service 
Co??i7nission! 

Probably  one  reason  that  the  general  pub- 
lic Is  apt  to  think  that  the  public  utility 
business  is  cloaked  In  a  mantle  of  infallible 
profits  is  that  these  companies  operate  in  the 
public  streets  under  public  franchise,  and 
they  usually  have  a  monopoly  to  supply  an 
indispensable  commodity  in  a  given  com- 
munity. However,  generally  speaking,  to 
offset  this,  they  operate  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  Public  Service  Commis- 
sions. Practically  all  the  States  have  such 
commissions  with  jurisdiction  extending  to 
one  or  more  forms  of  public  utilities.  All 
States  should  have  them,  and  their  jurisdic- 
tion should  extend  to  all  public  utilities  In 
the  State.  This  would  be  a  long  stride 
toward  the  solution  of  public  utility 
problems. 

The  commission  should  have  complete 
control  over  the  operations,  methods  of  ac- 
counting, rates  charged,  and  financing  of 
the  companies.  Its  jurisdiction  should  ex- 
tend to  all  public  utilities,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  local  situations  aris- 
ing (such  as  now  exists  because  of  munici- 
pal control  of  these  matters  in  certain  cities) 
where  political  considerations  impede  the  dis- 
pensing of  justice.  To  remove  the  commis- 
sioners themselves  from  the  influence  of 
politics  the  commissioners  should  be  ap- 
pointed and  not  elected.    Commission  regu- 
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lation    if    conscientiously    administered    pro-  would   not  be  fair   to   the  public.      But   the 

tects  the  interests  of  the  public,  the  company,  funds  must  be   forthcoming   if    the   public's 

and  the  investors  in  its  securities.  interests   are   to   be   conserved,   and   the  only 

„,      .      „  r       o       •  source  available  is  the  investing  public. 

An   Elastic   Kate    for   oervice  »  u*.  •     x      j    x  ^.u     • 

^  A  company  can  obtam  funds  from  the  m- 

The  public  utility  business,  generally  vesting  public  only  if  its  record  historically 
speaking,  has  not  been  at  all  profitable  in  justifies  the  expectation  that  prospectively 
recent  years,  as  far  as  earning  a  reason-  its  earnings  will  be  such  as  reasonably  to 
able  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  insure  income  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
public  service  is  concerned.  Rate  regulation  on  additional  capital  expenditures  required, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  prompt,  elastic,  or  The  investor  has  many  opportunities  to  place 
adequate  to  meet  the  rapidly  changing  condi-  his  money  safely  and  at  attractive  interest 
tions.  The  business  is  becoming  what  it  rates.  Nothing  will  make  him  invest  in  pub- 
certainly  should  be  in  view  of  the  essential  lie  utilities  unless  he  can  be  convinced  that  the 
nature  of  the  industry — a  regulated  monop-  investment  is  not  only  a  good  one  but  also  a 
oly — but  rate  regulation  should  not  be  con-  better  one  than  others  that  are  offered, 
fined  merely  to  permitting  rates  that  will  Much  has  been  said  about  the  over-cap- 
keep  the  companies  out  of  bankruptcy.  italization — so-called  "watering"  of  stock — 

Rates  should  be  elastic,  under  the  control  of    public    utility   companies.      In    some    in- 

of  public  regulating  bodies,  so  that  they  may  stances  criticism  along  these  lines  is  justified, 

be   changed   when    necessary   to    permit    the  but  capitalization  is  not  the  basis  on  which 

company    at    all     times    to    earn    sufficient  rates  should  be  regulated.     In  fact,  it  is  the 

amounts  to  operate  the  property,  pay  taxes,  general  practice  to-day  to  ignore  capitaliza- 

and  provide  funds  for  the  maintenance  and  tion  in  rate-making  proceedings.    A  fair  basis 

depreciation  of  the  property  devoted  to  the  is  the  legitimate  investment  in  the  property, 

public  service  and  for  a  reasonable  return  on  although  the  physical  duplication  value  is  fre- 

the   capital    investment   represented    thereby,  quently  taken  as  the  base  line. 
The  service  rendered  may  thus  at  all  times  7  ^     n     • 

be  efficient,  and  in  addition  the  company  will  ^^^  ^^^^^^  '  Business 

be  permitted  to  make  and  pay  a  reasonable  I  believe  that  the  shadows  that  have  been 

leturn  on  money  legitimately  invested.  cast    on    public    utility    securities — primarily 

These  last  two  points  are  the  essence  of  through  lack  of  sufficiently  elastic  rate  regu- 

the  entire  matter.     From  the  standpoint  of  lation — back    of    which    stands    uneducated 

the  welfare,  progress,  and  prosperity  of  the  public  opinion,  will  gradually  pass  away, 
community    served,    these    services    must    be         Regulation  should  be  on  the  basis  of  ser- 

first-class  in  every  respect  to  insure  facility  vice-at-cost,  a  procedure  successfully  adopted 

of  doing  business  and   comfort  in   domestic  in    a    number    of    cities,    where    the    com- 

life.     That  is  why  the  amount  of  income  of  pany's    rates    may    be    changed    from    time 

the  company  must  be  sufficient  to  make  ade-  to  time  in  order  to  permit  it  to  earn  operat- 

quate    provision    for    the    upkeep    of    their  ing  expenses,  taxes,  maintenance  and  depre- 

property    in    first-class    operating    condition,  ciation  charges,  and  a  reasonable  return  on 

Of  paramount  importance  also  is  the  propo-  the    capital    invested    in    the    business.      No 

sition  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  maximum    rates   should   be   included    in    the 

must    be    assured    of    a    reasonable   .return,  service-at-cost  plan,  as  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 

The  business  of  a  public  service  corporation  ject    ourselves    into    the    future    and    predict 

is  not  static;  it  cannot  stand   still;  it  must  what    the   cost    of    producing    these   services 

continuously  expand  its  facilities  to  meet  the  may  be.      If  the   cost  becomes   greater,   the 

growth  of  the  community  served.  public  served  should  pay  higher  rates ;  if  it 

7^7  1         TT7-1J   -KT        ^     -    i   r,     T^        ,/i  bccomes   smaller,    the    public   should    receive 

Where  Wdl  New  Cap.tnl  Be  Found?  ^^e  benefit  of  lower  rates. 

Here  again  the  proposition  of  facility  of  A    permanent   solution    of    the    difficulties 

doing  business  and  comfort  of  living  in  the  confronting  public  utilities  can   be   achieved 

community    are    inextricably    involved.      To  only     when     the     people     come     to     realize 

increase  its  plant  a  company  must  obtain  ad-  that  the  public   service  business   is  the  peo- 

ditional   funds.     The  public  will  not  allow  pie's  business,  not  only  from  their  direct  or 

rates  for  service  high  enough  to  enable  pub-  indirect  financial   interest  therein,   but   from 

lie  utilities  to  set  aside  funds  from  earnings  the  standpoint  of  the  comfort,  progress  and 

for    necessary    capital    expenditures.      That  prosperity  of  the  communities  served. 

Dec— 6 


THE  COTTON  COUNTRY'S 

WAY  OUT 

BY  E.  E.  MILLER 

(Editor  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist) 


NORMALLY,  from  three-fifths  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  crop  of  commer- 
cial cotton  is  grown  in  thirteen  of  our 
Southern  States.  In  these  thirteen  States, 
on  an  average,  something  over  34,000,000 
acres  is  planted  to  cotton,  with  an  average 
production  of  about  a  third  of  a  bale  to  the 
acre.  The  total  value  of  the  cotton  crop 
jumped  from  $631,000,000  in  1915  to 
$1,122,000,000  in  1916  and  has  increased 
every  year  since  until  this  year.  Last  year's 
crop  of  11,030,000  bales,  grown  on  33,340,- 
000  acres  of  land,  was  worth,  on  an  average, 
35.7  cents  a  pound,  or  about  two  billion 
dollars. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
made  some  investigations  ii.to  the  cost  of 
producing  cotton  last  year  and  decided  that 
the  average  cost  in  the  counties  where  these 
investigations  were  made  was  about  23  cents 
a  pound.  The  Department  also  estimated 
that  a  price  of  28  cents  a  pound  would  be 
necessary  to  give  80  per  cent,  of  the  growers 
a  fair  profit  on  their  crop.  This  is  what  is 
called  the  bulk  cost  of  production,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  average  cost,  and  is  the 
figure  at  which  a  crop  must  be  sold  to  en- 
courage its  continued  production. 

Selling  the  Crop  at  Less  than  Cost 

These  figures  of  production  cost  cannot, 
of  course,  be  taken  as  accurate  for  the  whole 
cotton  territory;  but  they  are  at  least  indi- 
cative. Even  though  they  might  be  slightly 
high  or  low,  it  is  evident  that  cotton  was 
a  profitable  crop  last  year.  The  result  was 
an  increased  acreage  and  a  larger  crop  grown 
at  a  very  high  cost.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  average  cost  per  pound  of  this  year's 
crop  will  be  greater  than  was  that  of  last 
year.  The  selling  price  is  now  around  21 
cents  a  pound.  A  majority  of  the  cotton- 
growers  will  receive  less  for  this  year's  crop 
than  it  cost  them  to  produce  it. 

For  any  section  to  see  its  main  crop  dis- 
posed of  at  less  than  cost  is  for  it  to  face 
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the  possibility  of  serious  conditions.  It  was 
the  natural  thing  for  cotton-growers  to  or- 
ganize as  never  before,  for  them  to  have  the 
backing  of  Southern  business  men  generally, 
for  them  to  attempt  to  hold  the  crop  off  the 
market,  and  for  them  to  protest,  as  they  have 
done,  against  all  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  U.  S.  Treasury  which 
seemed  to  them  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  lower  price  of  cotton.  It  was  perhaps 
natural,  too,  that  in  a  few  sections  the  more 
ignorant  farmers  should  resort  to  thr:ats  and 
violence  to  keep  cotton  off  the  market  or  to 
reduce  the  visible  supply.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  of  these  things  will  greatly  influence 
prices  this  season.  If  the  farmers  could  hold 
their  cotton  off  the  market  they  could  doubt- 
less secure  higher  prices  for  it ;  but  there  is 
too  much  cotton  that  is  mortgaged  for  sup- 
plies the  growers  and  their  families  have 
already  consumed.  This|  cotton  must  be 
sold.  Also,  while  the  legal  machinery  for 
the  storage  of  cotton  in  bonded  warehouses, 
where  it  can  be  kept  indefinitely  and  where 
it  will  be  good  collateral,  has  been  provided, 
the  warehouses  needed  to  hold  it  are  yet 
mostly  to  be  built.  Present  efforts  to  secure 
a  higher  price  for  cotton,  and  to  give  the 
growers  a  voice  in  determining  what  the 
price  shall  be,  are  more  interesting  for  what 
they  promise  in  other  years  than  for  any- 
thing they  are  likely  to  accomplish  imme- 
diately. 

A  Better  Market  for  IQ2I 

Preparations  for  the  better  marketing  of 
next  year's  crop  are  even  now  being  made. 
Oklahoma  cotton-growers  have  organized  a 
great  pool  or  marketing  association  which 
will  not  attempt  to  handle  this  year's  crop, 
but  is  preparing  itself  to  take  care  of  that 
of  1921.  South  Carolina  is  issuing  bonds 
for  the  building  of  warehouses,  a  work  that 
is  obviously  for  the  future  rather  than  for 
this  year.  The  American  Cotton  Associa- 
tion, while  doing  all  it  can  for  the  present 
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crop,  is  stressing  better  farming  methods  and 
building  up  its  organization  for  coming 
years.  There  is  a  very  decided  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  cotton  country  to 
have  some  voice  in  the  pricing  of  its  leading 
market  crop.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
whole  country  as  well  as  of  the  South  that 
the  cotton-growers  have  such  a  voice.  Cotton 
is  one  of  our  greatest  export  commodities, 
and  it  certainly  does  not  conduce  to  national 
prosperity  to  have  a  great  export  commodity 
sold  at  a  price  that  keeps  the  producers  poor. 
There  remains  the  very  practical  question 
as  to  what  cotton-growers  can  do  to  give 
themselves  a  larger  control  over  this  product, 
as  to  how  they  can  become  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent in  a  financial  sense  to  go  into  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  bargain  with  the 
cotton-buyers  instead  of,  as  now,  taking  from 
necessity,  whatever  may  be  offered  them. 

More  Businesslike  Methods 

The  first  great  thing  they  must  do  is  to 
put  their  farming  on  a  sounder  basis.  No 
legislation  that  may  be  enacted,  no  organiza- 
tion they  may  be  able  to  effect,  will  make 
them  able  to  base  the  selling  price  of  cotton 
upon  the  cost  of  production  until  they  own 
the  crop  when  it  is  made.  A  cotton  crop 
mortgaged  to  pay  for  the  living  of  its  grower 
while  he  was  producing  it  belongs  not  to 
that  grower,  but  to  the  man  who  supplied 
him.  It  must  be  sold  when  the  supply  man 
calls  for  his  money.  The  South  has  made 
great  progress  in  recent  years  away  from 
the  ''all-cotton"  methods  of  the  old  days;  but 
cotton  still  takes  up  too  large  a  proportion 
of  the  cultivated  land,  and  is  still  too  largely 
depended  upon  to  supply  a  living  for  its  pro- 
ducers. The  work  of  educating  not  only 
the  actual  growers  of  cotton,  but  also  the 
large  land-owners,  the  merchants  and  the 
bankers  of  the  cotton  country,  to  the  bene- 
fits of  a  rational  system  of  diversified  farm- 
ing must  be  continued.  Until  the  South 
raises  its  own  living,  speaking  at  large,  and 
makes  cotton  really  a  money,  or  surplus, 
crop,  it  cannot  hope  to  market  its  cotton  in 
orderly  fashion. 

Every  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to 
food  and  feed  crops  in  the  cotton  country, 
every  development  of  a  more  staple  and 
profitable  livestock  industry,  adds  to  the  cot- 
ton-growers' ability  both  to  produce  cotton 
at  a  reasonable  cost  and  to  finance  the  crop 
after  it  is  produced.  The  present  acreage 
yield  of  cotton  is  shamefully  low — which 
means,  of  course,  that  the  cost  of  production 


is  much  higher  than  it  need  be.  The  grow- 
ing of  cotton  in  a  regular  rotation  with  the 
grains  and  the  soil-building  legumes  could 
bring  the  average  acre  production  up  to  a 
half-bale  or  more  in  five  years'  time.  Many 
farmers  have  already  greatly  increased  the 
productive  capacity  of  their  cotton  lands  by 
such  means,  and  the  farmers  who  have  backed 
their  cotton-growing  by  the  judicious  raising 
of  livestock — as  so  many  Georgia  farmers 
have  done  with  hogs,  for  example,  or  as  so 
many  Mississippi  farmers  are  doing  w^ith 
cattle — are  the  farmers  who  will  suffer  least 
from  this  year's  depression  of  cotton  prices. 
The  best  security  an  individual  or  a  section 
can  have  against  going  "broke"  on  any  par- 
ticular crop  is  a  diversification  of  crops. 

Once  the  farmers  really  own  the  cotton 
crop,  cooperative  marketing  associations, 
utilizing  the  National  Warehouse  Act,  will 
be  in  position  to  let  the  crop  out  as  the  mar- 
ket demands  it,  instead  of  dumping  nearly 
all  of  it,  as  now,  upon  the  market  as  soon  as 
ginned.  They  will  also  be  in  position  to 
sell  directly  to  the  mills  or  to  exporters. 

Government   Warehouses 

The  National  Warehouse  Act  is  a  very 
simple  measure,  but  it  provides  the  means  by 
which  the  cotton-grower  can  hold  his  cotton 
and  borrow  money  on  it  instead  of  rushing 
it  to  market  when  the  price  is  unduly  low. 
Briefly,  this  act  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment, under  government  supervision,  of 
warehouses  of  approved  type.  The  man- 
agers of  these  warehouses  must  be  bonded 
and  the  buildings  and  their  contents  fully 
protected  by  insurance.  In  one  of  them  the 
grower  may  store  his  cotton,  each  bale  being 
weighed  and  graded  as  it  is  taken  in,  and 
having  a  transferable  warehouse  receipt  is- 
sued against  it.  This  receipt  is  by  its  very 
nature  collateral  of  high  class,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  makes  it  possible  for  the 
bank  loaning  money  on  it  to  rediscount  it, 
thus  giving  it  a  fixed  standing  in  any  money 
market.  Already  these  warehouse  receipts 
have  won  general  acceptance  as  a  basis  for 
credit;  but  the  number  of  bonded  ware- 
houses is  yet  so  small  that  no  appreciable 
part  of  the  crop  can  be  stared  in  this  way. 

A  sanely  diversified  farming  system,  the 
building  of  approved  warehouses,  the  organ- 
ization of  cooperative  marketing  associations 
— these  combine  to  make  for  the  cotton- 
farmer  a  plain  and  safe  road  out  from  his 
present  troubles  to  financial  independence 
and  a  stabilized  price  for  his  great  sale  crop. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 


SENATOR  HARDING'S   ANSWERS  TO 
BUSINESS  QUESTIONS 


WITH  the  purpose  of  making  known 
to  business  men  and  employers  the 
views  of  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  relations  of  government  and 
business,  Mr.  Neil  M.  Clark,  representing 
Sy stern  (Chicago),  went  to  Marion  shortly 
before  the  election  and  propounded  certain 
questions  to  Senator  Harding.  The  replies 
that  he  received  from  the  Senator  are  pub- 
lished in  the  November  number  of  System. 
The  first  question  really  included  two: 

What  concrete,  specific  aids  do  you  feel  the 
Government  can  render  the  business  man  which 
it  has  not  rendered  in  the  past?  Do  you  feel 
that  anything  comparable  to  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  doing  could  be  done  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce? 

Senator  Harding's  answer  follows: 

Government's  highest  function  is  to  serve  busi- 
ness and  to  give  it  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
righteous   activity. 

Business  is  wholly  a  private  function.  It  is 
founded  on  the  genius  and  enterprise  and  effi- 
ciency of  those  who  conduct  it.  We  have  drifted 
in  later  days  to  a  good  deal  of  unjustified  and 
unnecessary  and  unhappy  interference  of  Gov- 
ernment in   private  business. 

About  the  greatest  service  the  Government 
could  render  at  the  present  time  is  to  take  its 
hands  off  of  legitimate  and  honest  enterprise 
and  tell  it  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  most  and  best 
that  is  possible.  That  is  what  makes  a  great 
commercial   and  industrial   nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's function  to  foster  and  encourage  and 
assist  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade.  At  the 
present  time,  contemplating  our  tremendous  de- 
velopment of  productivity,  our  advanced  position 
in  the  development  of  machinery,  and  what  is 
recognized  as  outstanding  American  efficiency,  a 
great  service  our  Government  can  render  is  to 
put  its  consular  agents  at  work  finding  us  mar- 
kets throughout  the  world  for  the  expansion  of 
trade,  thus  allowing  us  to  continue  our  unpar- 
alleled productivity  and  find  a  market  for  our 
excess  in  foreign  countries. 

As  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  my  own 
thought  is  that  it  ought  to  be  made  the  greatest 
agency  of  business  expansion  for  this  republic 
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that  we  have.  We  have  not  done  one-tenth  what 
we  ought  to  do. 

To  outline  a  specific  program  would  be  very 
difficult.  But  my  thought  is,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue our  American  good  fortune,  we  should  take 
advantage  of  our  wealth  of  resources  and  our 
development  of  productivity,  and  haA'^e  Govern- 
ment aid  first  in  finding  markets,  and  second  in 
taking  the  11,000,000  tons  of  shipping  we  have 
and  guaranteeing  to  the  American  producer  de- 
pendable and  prompt  shipment  to  all  the  marts 
of  the  world. 

We  have  been  very  remiss  in  our  carrying 
capacity  on  the  high  seas.  The  war  has  left  us 
the  one  great  physical  asset  that  enables  us  to 
build  the  greatest  merchant  marine  in  the  world; 
and  one  of  the  ways  to  extend  our  trade  is  to 
have  not  only  Government  agents  abroad  dis- 
covering markets,  but  the  still  more  effective 
agencies  of  transportation  lines  seeking  business, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  trade  builders  that 
we  know.  With  established  shipping  lines  to  the 
important  marts  of  the  earth  you  have  this  com- 
bined endeavor,  which  will  do  for  us  what  any 
aspiring  maritime  and  commercial  nation  ought 
to  wish  for. 

I  believe  that  Government  assistance  is  the  nec- 
essary policy.  Every  other  conspicuous  commer- 
cial power  on  earth  is  assisting,  and  we  have  been 
ridiculously  remiss. 

Before  the  war  our  two  most  formidable  com- 
petitors in  foreign  trade  were  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. Germany  was  a  growing  and  very  forceful 
factor  in  foreign  trade. 

Today  our  competitors  are  Britain  and  Japan. 
There  are  no  two  nations  in  the  world  where  the 
governments  give  more  attention  to  the  promo- 
tion of  foreign  trade  than  in  Britain  and  Japan. 

To  the  second  question,  relating  to  the 
use  of  business  executive  ability  in  govern- 
ment administrative  posts,  Senator  Harding 
replied : 

Government  is  a  great  business  in  itself.  It 
is  the  greatest  business  we  know  of  anywhere, 
and  it  is  perfectly  plain  to  any  man  that  business 
efficiency  in  Government  would  be  just  as  helpful 
as  executive  efficiency  is   in  business. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  high-grade  business  man 
is  always  better  fitted  for  a  Government  service 
than  many  men  who  are  called  to  responsibility 
without  business  experience. 

We  had   a  fine   illustration  of  that  during  the 
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^var.  Many  hundreds  of  men  were  called  in  a 
patriotic  service  to  the  Government  during  the 
war  anxieties  who  failed  utterly  in  their  tasks 
because  they  could  not  get  the  viewpoint  of  a 
public  servant  dealing  with  a  public  problem. 
They  did  not  differentiate  between  a  man  being 
a  sponsor  for  his  own  immediate  task,  and  the 
sponsorship  for  a  public  service. 

Let  me  make  this  point  clear.  A  man  may  be 
a  success  in  business  within  the  horizon  of  his 
own  activities  which  he  can  know  intimately. 
When  he  steps  into  public  service  he  has  a  very 
much  wider  horizon  and  deals  with  a  variety  of 
elements.  He  has  to  take  into  consideration  geo- 
graphical and  sociological  and  political  conditions 
in  a  broad  sense — I  do  not  mean  petty  politics 
— and  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  him  to  adjust  him- 
self to  the  new  situation,  whereas  the  man  who 
V6  schooled  in  public  service  senses  these  vary- 
ing conditions  and  is  in  a  position  to  meet  them 
because  of  his  experience. 

That  does  not  in  any  way  challenge  the  wisdom 
of  efficient  business  methods  applied  to  Govern- 
ment. It  only  raises  the  question  of  a  business 
man  successful  in  his  own  particular  field  being 
the  best  man  to  fit  a  definite  public  position. 

It  is  a  question  of  training  in  a  particular  line 
of  service. 

The  third  question  asked  the  Senator's 
opinion  regarding  the  excess  profits  tax,  and 
inquired  what  steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
Government  in  connection  with  the  limita- 
tion of  profits.  On  this  subject  Senator 
Harding  referred  to  an  earlier  statement  of 
his  opinion  that  the  excess  profits  tax  should 
be  amended: 

We  need  some  righteous  substitute.  There  is 
no  probable  program  of  drastic  economy  that 
would  permit  us  to  do  without  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sum  which  now  comes  from  that 
source.  But  I  think  the  excess  profits  tax  is  a 
hindrance  to  business.  It  is  a  very  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  high  cost  of  living  because  every 
successful  business  institution  can  protect  itself 
and  pass  the  tax  on  to  the  consumer.  The  un- 
successful institution  does  not  pay  any  tax,  and 
it  does  not  matter  whether  it  protects  itself  or 
not.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  penalize  pro- 
ductivity in  the  United  States. 

The  excess  profits  tax  was  all  right  as  a  war 
emergency  because  the  funds  of  the  republic  were 
necessarily  at  the  command  of  the  Government. 
We  ought  to  find  an  equitable  and  righteous  sub- 
stitute, but  with  that  endeavor  we  must  of  ne- 
cessity prune  at  every  turn  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

I  do  not  believe  at  all  in  Governmental  limi- 
tation of  profits  except  in  manifest  instances  of 
profiteering.  A  man  who  has  the  genius  to  create 
a  thing  that  is  widespread  in  its  popular  demand, 
and  develops  the  efficiency  to  cheapen  production 
and  sell  to  greater  advantage  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  better  profit  than  anybody  else,  should 
not  be  penalized  by  the  Government.  Genius  of 
that  sort  makes  us  commercially  and  industrially 
eminent.  But  Government  must  step  in  where 
excessive  profits  are  exacted  in  handling  the  nec- 
essary public  commodities. 


As  to  the  regulation  of  retail  profits  in  the 
States,  I  consider  that  is  warranted  only  to  the 
extent  of  guarding  against  profiteering  in  periods 
of  stress  and  anxiety  akin  to  those  of  war. 

As  to  the  budget  system,  Senator  Harding 
declared  his  belief  that  it  is  essential  to  good 
administration: 

We  have  been  convinced  for  a  long  time  that 
the  loose  and  slipshod  methods  of  making  appro- 
priations are  very  extravagant  and  unwise.  We 
need  to  have  a  system  which  will  make  a  thor- 
oughly businesslike  appropriation  of  Government 
funds  for  the  conduct  of  Government  depart- 
ments. Of  course  under  the  Constitution  Con- 
gress must  always  have  its  hand  on  the  expen- 
diture of  public  funds,  but  it  is  not  humanly 
possible  for  even  the  hard-working  members  of 
an  appropriations  committee  to  know  specifically 
the  wise  apportionment  of  public  funds,  and  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  in  any  in- 
timate way  for  thousands  of  appropriations  con- 
cerning which  the  members  can  know  little  or 
nothing. 

On  the  subject  of  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  and  specifically  the 
principle  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court, 
Mr.  Harding  remarked:  **I  do  not  think  we 
have  reached  the  stage  where  we  need  to 
consider  seriously  an  industrial  court  for  all 
private  activities,  or  enforced  arbitration  in 
disputes  in  private  activities." 

The  next  question  looked  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  coal  situation,  and  on  this  the 
Senator's  comments  were  as  follows: 

I  think  there  are  two  railroad  factors^  maybe 
three,  contributing  to  the  embarrassment  of  that 
situation.  The  first  is  the  shortage  of  cars,  due 
in  part  to  the  transition  period. 

War  found  us  with  a  supersedure  in  transpor- 
tation. The  old  style  of  open  top  car  was  pass- 
ing out  and  the  new  and  larger  steel  hopper  cars 
were  coming  in.  In  the  stress  of  war  service  the 
old  cars  were  unduly  worn,  and  they  were  not 
held  to  be  worth  thorough  repairs.  Yet  we  had 
not  acquired  enough  of  the  new  cars  by  any 
manner  of  means.  The  crisis  comes  and  finds 
this  peculiar  condition  of  neglected  cars  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  insufficiency 
of  the  more  modern  equipment.  It  requires  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  cars  to  meet  the  situation. 

Again,  I  am  told — I  cannot  verify  this — that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  motive  power,  coupled  with 
inefficiency  of  railway  service.  Men  say  there 
are  thousands  of  cars  standing  idle  on  the  sidings. 
Maybe  they  are  the  cars  to  which  I  have  referred. 
At  any  rate  we  are  short  of  transportation,  ad- 
mittedly short,  and  there  is  no  immediate  and 
complete  relief  for  that  sort  of  situation.  It  is  a 
matter  requiring  necessary  time  and  enormous  ex- 
penditure on  the  part  of  the  railroads. 

The  Government  must  help  to  finance  this  tre- 
mendous project.  W^e  cannot  neglect  our  rail- 
roads.    We  are  all  dependent  on  them. 

The  seventh  question  related  to  the  Webb- 
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Pomerene  Bill,  enabling  manufacturers  who 
sell  their  goods  abroad  to  combine  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  to  the  tendency 
toward  combination  in  domestic  business. 
The  Senator  declared  his  belief  in  healthful 
business  competition,  but  as  to  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Bill  he  said: 

Our  ambition  is  to  get  into  markets  abroad. 
An  analogy  may  be  found  in  the  process  of  com- 
bining the  discordant  elements  of  home  people  in 
war.  There  may  be  opposition  and  political  di- 
visions and  all  that,  but  when  we  go  into  a  for- 
eign   field    we    are   one    people.     Our    nationality 


and  our  common  interests  are  at  stake.  Similarly, 
when  we  step  into  the  field  of  commercial  activi- 
ties abroad,  we  cannot  hope  to  triumph  there  with 
the  same  methods  of  competitive  endeavor  that 
we  have  at  home.  We  must  enter  the  field  in 
some  cooperative  effort  against  the  foreign  com- 
petitor, I  quite  cordially  believe  in  the  Act  of 
Congress  which  makes  possible  this  cooperative 
effort  in  the  conquest  of  foreign  trade. 

A  fine  point  involved  here  is  whether  that  per- 
mission granted  in  the  foreign  field  is  going  to 
have  a  reflex  at  home.  I  hold  faithfully  to  the 
theory  that  with  reasonable  Government  watch- 
fulness you  cannot  have  a  permanently  strangling 
combination  so  long  as  there  exists  the  genius  of 
man   and  his   ambition  to   achieve. 


HIGH  COST  OF  PRESIDENT- MAKING 


AN  attempt  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  the  American  people 
every  year  in  electing  and  inaugurating  a 
President  is  made  by  Alfred  E.  Keet,  in 
the  Forum  (New  York).  Roughly,  we 
spend  for  primaries  $10,000,000,  for  conven- 
tions $15,000,000,  for  the  campaign  (all 
parties)  $50,000,000,  for  expenses  incident 
to  voting  $30,000,000,  and  for  inauguration 
$30,000,000— a  total  of  $135,000,000. 

Following  are  the  figures  as  to  campaign 
expenditures  from  1860  to  1919: 

Campaign    Elec. 
Year  Candidates  Fund         Vote 

I860— Lincoln    $100,000  180 

Douglas    50,000  12 

Breckenridge    72 

1864 — Lincoln    125,000  212 

McClellan     50,000  21 

1868— Grant    150,000  214 

Seymour     75,000  80 

1872— Grant     250,000  286 

Greeley- 50,000 

1876— Hayes     950,000  185 

Tilden    900,000  184 

1880— Garfield    1,100,000  214 

Hancock     355,000  155 

1884 — Blaine     1,300,000  182 

Cleveland     1,400,000  219 

1888— Harrison     1,350,000  233 

Cleveland     855,000  168 

1892— Harrison    1,850,000  145 

Cleveland    2,350,000  277 

1896— McKinley    16,500,000  271 

Bryan    675,000  176 

1900— McKinley    9,500,000  292 

Bryan    425,000  155 

1904— Roosevelt    3,500,000  336 

Parker    1,250,000  140 

Bryan    750,000  162 

1912— Taft     750,000  8 

Roosevelt    325,000  88 

Wilson    850,000  435 

1916— Hughes    2,012,535  254 

Wilson     1,400,229  277 


The  vast  sum  spent  in  1896,  to  elect 
McKinley,  was  due  to  the  extraordinary 
educational  effort  of  that  campaign.  The 
free  coinage  of  silver  was  the  issue  that 
year,  and  it  is  said  that  the  printing  bill  of 
the  Republican  Party  alone  exceeded  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Single  subscriptions  to  the  Re- 
publican fund  were  as  high  as  $200,000  each. 

In  the  campaign  of  1920  the  Senatorial 
inquiry  showed  that  large  sums  were  spent 
in  the  primaries  on  behalf  of  the  various 
Republican  candidates.  It  was  certified  that 
the  cost  of  General  Wood's  organization  and 
publicity  was  about  $1,500,000,  Governor 
Lowden's  nearly  $500,000,  Senator  John- 
son's nearly  $200,000,  and  Mr.  Hoover's 
about  $170,000.  These  candidates  each  re- 
ceived a  large  popular  vote  in  the  primaries. 
The  nomination  expenses  of  the  successful 
candidate.  Senator  Harding,  are  stated  to 
be  $113,109.  It  appeared  from  the  Senate 
investigation  that  the  various  candidates  had 
spent  a  total  of  at  least  $10,000,000  in  the 
primaries. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  opinion  as  to  the  use 
of  money  in  national  elections  is  stated  in  a 
letter  written  in  1860,  in  which  he  says: 

".  .  .  .  I  cannot  enter  the  ring  on  the  money 
basis — first,  because  in  the  main  it  is  wrong; 
and  secondly,  I  have  not  and  cannot  get  the 
money  .  .  .  the  use  of  money  is  wrong;  but  for 
certain  objects  in  a  political  contest  the  use  of 
some  is  both  right  and  indispensable.  ...  I  now 
distinctly  say  this:  If  you  shall  be  appointed  a 
delegate  to  Chicago  I  will  furnish  one  hundred 
dollars  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  trip." 

The  total  Lincoln  campaign  fund  for  his 
first  election  as  President  was  $100,000.  An 
estimate  of  the  campaign  expenditures  for 
1920  totals  $50,000,000. 
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THE  RECENT  SWEDISH  ELECTIONS 


THE  parliamentary  elections  of  1920  in 
Sweden  resulted  in  pronounced  gains  for 
the  Conservative  party  (the  Right)  and  cor- 
responding disappointments  for  the  Govern- 
ment Socialist  party  and  especially  for  the 
more  radical  wing  of  that  organization.  The 
consequences  of  the  election  are  discussed  at 
some  length  in  Svensk  Tidskrift,  of  Stock- 
holm, for  October. 

It  is  a  long  time,  says  that  journal,  since  a 
Swedish  election  campaign  has  been  carried 
through  so  dispassionately  and  so  free  from 
sensational  features.  The  Socialist  leader, 
Branting,  characterized  the  campaign  as  a 
sane  and  instructive  discussion  of 
different  social  theories,  and 
other  prominent  members  of  the 
Left  have  stated  that  the  politi- 
cal contest  of  1920  is  a  high 
tribute  to  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  judge  calmly,  and  that 
the  clean  and  good  "tone"  in  it 
all  is  the  result  of  the  healthy 
and  purifying  influence  of  the 
regime  of  the  Lefts.  The 
Swedish  people  had  full  oppor- 
tunity to  deliberate  before  mak- 
ing its  choice. 

Commenting  on  the  unmis- 
takable drift  to  the  Right  re- 
vealed by  the  elections  to  the 
Lower  House,  the  Svensk  Tid- 
skrift  saj^s: 


FORMER  PREMIER  BRANTING 
(Socialist  leader) 


The  elections  to  the  lower  house  have  shown 
an  unmistakable  drift  to  the  Right.  Successes 
for  the  class-political  Agrarian  groups  certainly 
have  not  been  lacking,  but  these  have  been  con- 
fined within  more  reasonable  limits,  and  it  must 
be  noted  that  they  have  been  wrested  from  the 
Lefts,  principally  the  Liberals.  For  the  latter,  the 
elections  amount  to  a  really  serious  defeat.  A 
parallel  to  the  decline  of  the  Liberal  party  dur- 
ing the  past  nine  years,  taken  as  a  whole  pe- 
riod, cannot  be  found  in  modern  party  history  in 
Sweden.  The  losses  of  Left  votes  in  some  dis- 
tricts really  are  appalling.  This,  in  the  first 
place,  has  hit  the  Liberals,  because  the  Liberal 
voters  to  a  great  extent  have  remained  away 
from  the  polls.  They  have  no  longer  felt  inclined 
to  support  a  policy  which  in  the  name  of  their 
expressed  faith  has  led  to  results  which  have  not 
justified  their  confidence.  In  a  lesser  degree,  but 
highly  significant,  the  retrogression  of  the  govern- 
ment party  is  evidenced — the  first  really  serious 
defeat  suffered  by  the  Socialists  in  Sweden  and, 
therefore,  a  timely  reminder  of  the  good  old 
adage    that    every    success    has    its   day. 

Thus  the  first  election  for  or  against  purely 
socialistic  principles  is  an  incontrovertible  back- 
sweep  against  the  Socialists,  who  at  least  cannot 


be  denied  credit  for  enlightening  the  voters  as 
to  what  the  decision  would  mean.  Shattered  is 
the  dream  of  a  quickly  won  Socialistic  majority 
in  the  Swedish  Riksdag.  Not  the  least  remark- 
able fact  is  that  the  farm-workers  balked,  despite 
recent  extensive  organization   work. 

But  more  remarkable  than  all  else  is  the  almost 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  Bolshevik-colored  Left 
Socialists — a  fine  example  of  sanity  and  discrimi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  workingman. 
One  of  the  most  gratifying  conclusions  of  these 
elections  is  the  point  that  the  Muscovite  brand  of 
ideals  appears  to  be  well  on  the  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy. The  Left  Socialists  banked  on  securing  a 
score  of  mandates,  but  all  they  got  was  one- 
fourth  of  this  number.  The  prospects  after  the 
wind-up    are   hardly   yet   to   be    estimated. 

The  editor  concludes  that  the 
new  Lower  House  will  have  in 
it  Moderate  groups  nearly  equal 
to  the  strength  of  the  Socialists 
themselves,  which  until  now  has 
been  overpowering.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  votes  of  the  Agrarian 
party,  which  is  usually  decidedly 
conservative,  the  Socialists  will 
be  actually  in  the  minority, 
and  if  the  Farm  Workers 
group  decides  to  join  hands 
with  the  two  elements  just 
named,  the  majority  over  both 
wings  of  Socialists  will  be  con- 
siderable. A  Left  majority  still 
exists,  but  with  restrictive  mar- 
gins, and  coalition  with  the  Lib- 
erals is  not  as  probable  as  it  was. 
The  Svensk  Tidskrift  is  in  no  doubt  as  to 
what  brought  about  the  change  of  attitude  on 
the  part  of  great  numbers  of  voters : 

It  is  certain  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
Lefts  are  due  to  the  revulsion  of  the  voters 
against  the  acts  of  the  Lefts  during  the  past  three- 
year  period,  especially  the  unreasonably  harsh 
eight-hour  law  and  the  constitutional  amendment 
which  overthrew  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
peasantry,  but  also  acts  of  administrative  arbi- 
trariness, as  exemplified  by  the  Ryden-system  of 
public  instruction.  This  does  not  exhaust  the 
explanation.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  what 
has  caused  this  revulsion  is  an  increasing  dis- 
trust of  socialistic  as  well  as  radical  politics. 
Even  in  the  labor-world  people  have  begun  to 
doubt  the  miraculous  efficacy  of  the  socialization 
cures.  And  the  Liberals,  in  a  great  rneasure,  have 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  voters;  it  seems  that 
no  one  knows  any  longer  just  where  Liberal 
politics  may  lead  in  the  end.  And  so  it  has 
happened — as  recently  in  both  Norway  and  Den- 
mark— that  Sweden  has  experienced  a  substantial 
landslide  toward  conservatism. 

Considering  the  immediate  consequences  of 
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the  elections,  as  regards  the  country's  govern- 
ment, the  editor  says: 

No  party  has  a  majority  In  the  lower  house. 
The  Liberals,  who  recently  put  to  practical  test 
the  theory  of  "center-of-gravity  government"  and 
apparently  prepared  after  a  moral  victory  over 
both  the  Conservatives  and  the  Socialists  to  grasp 
the  reins,  do  not,  for  plain  enough  reasons,  seem 
eager  to  do  so.  The  Agrarian  groups  do  not 
under  any  conditions  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  government.  As  to  the  Socialists,  it  must 
be  said  on  the  one  hand  that  in  fact  they  still 
are  the  largest  party;  further,  that  their  adminis- 
tration, which  from  a  parliamentary  viewpoint 
has  never  been  irreproachable,  will  undergo  a 
change  merely  in  degree  and  not  in  character  if 
it  should  be  continued,  and  finally  that  in  the 
Aland-controversy  there  is  present  an  element 
which,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  speaks  for 
the  retention  of  the  present  ministry. 

On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
recent  elections  are  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  Socialist  ministry.     Herr  Branting  and  his  col- 


leagues ought  to  feel  that  the  conservatism  really 
represented  in  the  lower  house  renders  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "largest  party"  illusory.  And  above 
all,  the  opinion  of  the  rank  and  file  will  not  allow 
an  altogether  too  extensive  experiment  with  a 
Swedish  ministry  which  is  in  power  in  direct 
violation  of  the  earlier  parliamentary  doctrine — 
this  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  Socialist  party  congress.  As  regards 
the  Rights,  they  certainly  can  have  no  desire 
under  present  conditions  to  take  hold  of  the 
government;  nor  can  they  count  on  such  loyal 
cooperation  of  the  other  parties  that  the  sacrifice 
of  party  interests  would  be  considered  justified 
by  the  demands  of  the  country.  That  a  govern- 
ment of  the  Rights  would  be  in  conflict  with 
parliamentary  principles  is  clear  despite  the  re- 
versal of  public  opinion  as  evidenced  in  the 
elections. 

The  new  Swedish  cabinet  formed  by 
Gerard  Louis  de  Geer  on  October  28  to  suc- 
ceed the  Branting  ministry  held  its  first  ses- 
sion on  that  date. 


SCANDINAVIA'S  LESSON  TO  THE  WORLD 


THE  Scandinavian  nations,  once  the  vic- 
tims of  a  spirit  of  intense  separatism, 
have  in  recent  times  shown  in  striking  ways 
how  international  disputes  may  be  settled 
without  war  and  with  a  positive  gain  to 
friendship  and  cooperation. 

In  the  November  number  of  Scribners 
Mr.  Lothrop  Stoddard  reviews  the  most  sig- 
nificant instances  of  Scandinavia's  solution  of 
her  separatist  problems,  beginning  with  the 
Swedish-Norwegian  controversy.  He  shows 
that  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  peoples, 
though  occupying  the  same  peninsula,  have 
had  very  different  historic  pasts.  Separated 
from  each  other  by  a  mountain  barrier,  their 
contacts  were  slight,  and  such  as  did  occur 
were  usually  of  a  hostile  nature.  Norway 
was  for  centuries  politically  united  to  Den- 
mark, and  supported  that  kingdom  in  the 
Dano-Swedish  wars.  The  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1814  assigned  Norway  to  Sweden 
as  compensation  for  Finland,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  Russia.  The  Norwegians  were 
restive  under  the  cession  and,  although  a  full 
measure  of  autonomy  had  been  granted  them, 
the  political  union  with  Sweden  was  extreme- 
ly distasteful  to  them.  A  long  series  of  dis- 
putes culminated  in  1905  with  Norway's  se- 
cession from  the  union. 

By  the  accepted  code  of  European  politics 
such  an  act  on  the  part  of  Norway  was  revo- 
lution, and  could  have  no  other  issue  than 
war.     In  fact,  both  countries  mobilized,  but 


the  expected  struggle  did  not  take  place.  Mr. 
Stoddard  proceeds  to  tell  how  the  war  was 
averted : 

Cool-headed  Swedes  realized  that  to  hold  down 
Norway  against  the  settled  determination  of  its 
people  was  in  the  long  run  impossible,  while, 
after  the  first  moment  of  passion  had  passed, 
both  peoples  realized  with  intuitive  insight  that 
a  desolating  war,  whatever  its  outcome,  would 
probably  condemn  the  combatants  tO'  a  common 
Russian  servitude.  Accordingly,  the  dispute  was 
settled  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood. 
Sweden  recognized  Norway's  independence,  and 
Norway  gladly  acceded  to  Sweden's  demand  for 
the  total  disarmament  and  neutralization  of  their 
common  frontier. 

Within  a  few  years  all  traces  of  bitterness 
between  the  two  peoples  had  disappeared,  and 
both  Norwegians  and  Swedes  were  looking  at 
their  common  interests.  Both  had  to  face  the 
Russian  peril.  When  the  Great  War  broke 
out  in  1914,  along  with  their  declarations  of 
neutrality,  Sweden  and  Norway  agreed  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  the  one  coun- 
try take  hostile  action  against  the  other. 

Another  good  example  of  a  common-sense 
settlement  of  a  long-standing  grievance  was 
the  Danish-Icelandic  agreement.  Although 
Denmark  could  easily  have  crushed  the  free- 
dom-loving Icelanders  at  a  blow,  or  could 
have  starved  them  into  submission  by  a 
blockade  on  foodstuffs,  such  measures  were 
never  even  considered.  By  the  Act  of  Union 
of  1918  Iceland  was  declared  a  free,  sovereign 
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state,   united   with   Denmark  by   a   personal 
bond  of  union  under  the  same  King. 

A  more  recent  indication  of  the  Scandi- 
navian attitude  in  the  matter  of  territorial 
aspirations  is  the  case  of  the  Aland  Islands: 

This  rocky  archipelago  lies  in  the  Baltic  Sea 
midway  between  Sweden  and  Finland.  Its  in- 
habitants are  of  pure  Swedish  blood,  and  until 
its  cession  to  Russia  in  1809  it  was  considered 
part  of  Sweden  rather  than  of  Finland.  The 
Alands'  importance  is  mainly  strategic,  for  they 
virtually  dominate  Sweden's  capital,  Stockholm. 
When  Finland  threw  off  the  Russian  yoke  after 
the  downfall  of  czardom  in  1917,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Aland  Islands  expressed  a  wish  to  go 
back  to  Sweden  rather  than  form  part  of  the 
new  Finnish  state.  Naturally,  Swedish  public 
opinion  warmly  favored  the  recovery  of  the 
Alands.  But  the  Finns  strenuously  objected,  de- 
claring the  islands  an  integral  part  of  their 
country,  which  could  not  be  alienated. 

The  point  was   warmly  debated   on  both  sides 


and  became  a  genuine  "issue."  Considerable 
bitterness  developed,  and  there  was  even  talk  of 
war.  Yet  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Scandinavia, 
common  sense  prevailed,  and  it  was  finally  de- 
cided to  bring  the  matter  before  the  League  of 
Nations  for  decision.  At  this  writing  the  case 
has  not  been  tried.  But  whatever  the  verdict, 
another  victory  for  peace  and  sanity  has  been 
won,  and  another  threat  of  war  has  been  averted. 

Concluding  his  survey  of  Scandinavia's  re- 
cent history,  Mr.  Stoddard  says: 

Judged  by  three  of  the  most  trying  criteria  of 
human  conduct,  the  Scandinavian  peoples  have 
brilliantly  met  the  test.  Toward  each  other,  to- 
ward their  neighbors,  and  toward  the  world, 
they  have  displayed  a  striking  degree  of  poise, 
insight,  and  self-control.  They  have  settled 
some  of  the  most  crucial  problems  that  can  con- 
front nations,  and  those  settlements  have  been 
peaceful,  just,  and  with  every  prospect  of  con- 
structive   permanence. 


PROHIBITION  AND  PROSPERITY  AT 

GRAND  RAPIDS 


RECENTLY  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
wrote  to  the  editors  of  the  Survey,  New 
York:  ., 

We  shall  soon  have  had  a  year  of  freedom 
from  what  have  been  regarded  as  the  main  causes 
of  misery — unemployment,   low  wages   and  drink. 

What  have  been  the  gains  from  this  year  of 
freedom? 

What  further  gain  may  be  expected  from  the 
elimination   of   these   causes,    and. 

What  else  must  be  done  to  make  this  a  livable 
world? 

In  response  to  this  suggestion  from  Justice 
Brandeis  two  members  of  the  Survey  staff 
spent  nearly  a  month  in  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  making  a  study  of  the  results 
of  prohibition,  high  wages,  and  steady  work. 
What  they  learned  in  the  course  of  this  inves- 
tigation is  published  in  a  special  number  of 
the  Survey  (November  6). 

Grand  Rapids  now  has  a  population  of 
about  138,000.  It  has  had  prohibition  since 
the  spring  of  1918.  There  is  a  variety  of 
industrial  employment  in  the  city,  the  recent 
*'steady-work"  period  has  not  been  affected 
by  strikes,  and  wages  and  living  conditions 
in  Grand  Rapids  are  regarded  as  fairly  typ- 
ical of  many  American  industrial  communi- 
ties. These  were  among  the  reasons  that 
actuated  the  editors  of  the  Survey  in  choosing 
the  Michigan  city  as  the  field  of  their  inves- 


tigation. Mr.  Winthrop  D.  Lane  writes  of 
the  effects  of  prohibition  and  Mr.  Bruno 
Lasker  of  the  effects  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  Lane  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  operation  of  the  prohibitory  law  in 
Grand  Rapids : 

When  Grand  Rapids  went  dry,  at  midnight, 
April  30,  1918,  160  saloons  in  the  city  were  selling 
liquor. 

There  were  seven  wholesale  liquor  dealers. 
Three  breweries  were  turning  out  large  quanti- 
ties of  beer  and  other  alcoholic  beverages.  Out- 
of-Lown  brewers  had  several  local  agencies.  In 
addition,  there  were  forty  or  fifty  halls,  owned 
by  private  societies  and  equipped  with  bars,  over 
which  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  to  all-comers. 
A  few  restaurants  and  hotel  dining-rooms  sold 
liquor. 

This  was  the  equipment  for  drinking.  At  five 
minutes  to  twelve  it  was  going  full  blast,  with 
the  exception  of  the  breweries  and  wholesale 
liquor  houses  which  had  prepared  for  the  inevi- 
table some  time  before.  Glasses  were  clinking 
in  the  saloons  and  halls,  and  the  restaurants  had 
many  diners.  When  people  waked  up  next  morn- 
ing the  whole  plant  had  stopped  running.  The 
change  was  almost  that  sudden  and  dramatic. 
The  saloon  doors  had  ceased  to  swing  and  the 
restaurants    served    only    water. 

Since  then  the  change  has  been  carried  further. 
Two  breweries  now  manufacture  soft  drinks  and 
the  third  has  gone  out  of  business,  or  is  preparing 
to  do  so.  The  saloons  have  been  replaced  by 
other  businesses.  The  halls  have  stopped  selling 
liquor  and  most  of  them  have  ceased  to  exist. 
The  entire  equipment  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  been  either 
scrapped  or  diverted  to  other  uses.    .    .    . 
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Prohibition  is  a  fact  in  the  city.  This  does  not 
mean  that  no  alcoholic  beverages  are  consumed 
there.  They  are.  But  consumption  has  been  made 
so  difficult  through  the  wrecking  of  its  machinery 
that  the  total  amount  is  small  in  comparison 
with  what  it  was.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
John  Barleycorn  is   dead  in   Grand  Rapids. 

By  means  of  statistics  and  graphic  charts 
Mr.  Lane  compares  the  amount  of  crime  in 
the  years  when  saloons  were  open  with  that 
after  prohibition  went  into  effect: 

Here  is  a  reduction  of  54  per  cent,  in  the  first 
year  of  prohibition  from  the  average  of  the  two 
years  immediately  preceding,  and  of  45  per  cent, 
in  the  second  year.  The  average  reduction  for 
the  two  years  of  prohibition  is  49.8  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  the  amount  of  crime  was  cut  almost 
exactly  in  two.    .    .    . 

In  April,  1918 — the  month  before  prohibition 
— there  were  138  cases  of  intoxication  in  the 
police  court;  in  May — the  first  month  there- 
after— nine. 

The  general  reader  will  be  interested  in 
learning  what  elements  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
population  are  hostile  to  the  dry  regime.  One 
would  expect  that  such  elements  would  be 
clearly  in  evidence  whenever  an  investigation 
of  this  kind  is  undertaken.  But  Mr.  Lane 
was  as  greatly  surprised  as  anyone  at  the 
small  amount  of  adverse  testimony  and  the 
absence  of  denial  of  the  benefits  of  prohibi- 
tion.    He  says: 

Those  who  speak  favorably  of  prohibition  in 
Grand  Rapids — and  by  favorably  I  mean  admit 
that  its  effect  has  been  on  the  whole  good — are 
not  merely  a  majority,  they  are  substantially  the 
citizenry  of  the  town.  For  this  I,  frankly,  was 
not  prepared.  I  expected  to  find  an  issue  sharply 
dividing  the  community,  not  perhaps  into  equal 
parts,  but  at  any  rate  a  large  and  active  minority. 
I  found,  instead,  a  close  approach  to  unanimity. 
There  are,  of  course,  those  who  are  making  and 
selling  whiskey  for  gain;  they  are  anti-prohi- 
tionists.  (It  will  not  do  to  set  down  all  those 
who  make  beer  and  wine  in  the  home  as  opposed 
to  prohibition,  for  many  of  them  believe  in  it; 
their  refusal  to  accept  its  application  to  them- 
selves is  no  more  difficult  to  explain  than  the 
occasional  speeding  of  an  automobile  owner  who 
is  not  opposed  to   regulations  concerning  speed.) 

Then  there  are  the  habitual  and  heavy  drinkers, 
who  cannot  leave  alcoholic  beverages  alone  so 
long  as  they  are  obtainable.  There  are  still  a 
few  people  of  Grand  Rapids — bartenders  and 
former  saloon  owners,  for  the  most  part — who 
used  to  earn  their  livings  in  the  liquor  business 
and  are  still  wet.  If  to  these  we  add  the  people 
— very  few — who  still  believe  that  prohibition  is 
an  unconstitutional  interference  with  their  liber- 
ties, we  have  enumerated  about  all  the  real  op- 
ponents of  prohibition.  Here,  then,  are  the  wets. 
There  remains  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the 
population.  I  found  a  strong  conviction  through- 
out the  city  that  a  politician  who  should  go  be- 
fore the  people  of  Grand  Rapids  to-day  on  the 
drink   question   and   attempt   to   bring   the   saloon 
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back  would  get  one  of  the  worst  beatings  in  the 
history  of  municipal  politics  in  this  country. 

As  to  the  prosperity  of  the  workers  of 
Grand  Rapids,  it  appears  that  they  shared 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  high  prices 
and  high  wages,  but  wages  advanced  faster 
than  prices.  The  average  daily  wage  increased 
between  1917  and  1920  by  about  100  per 
cent.  The  cost  of  living  for  wage-earning 
families  increased  by  from  65  to  70  per  cent. 
Furthermore,  work  was  steady  the  year  round 
at  Grand  Rapids,  as  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased demand  for  furniture  and  home- 
furnishings,  and  at  the  same  time  the  city  has 
enjoyed  freedom  from  serious  strikes. 

The  bulk  of  additional  earnings,  after  due  al- 
lowance for  higher  prices,  goes  in  substantial 
home  comforts.  Frivolous  spending  has  resulted, 
chiefly,  from  too  rapid  an  improvement  of  for- 
tunes in  individual  cases.  Where  the  pay  cheque 
has  grown  more  gradually,  there  has  been,  first, 
a  considerably  improved  table,  better  clothes  and 
more  amusements;  second,  a  frittering  away  of 
small  change  on  incidental  expenditures;  third, 
a  saving  up  of  larger  amounts  for  more  sub- 
stantial purchases,  such  as  furniture,  phono- 
graphs, musical  instruments,  furs,  ornamental 
home  furnishings,  "flivvers,"  home  purchase. 
Pawnshop  transactions  have  been  reduced  by  one- 
third,  and  debt  collection  has  become  easier  than 
ever  before.  With  an  unusually  large  number 
of  savings  banks,  Grand  Rapids  has  experienced 
a  marked  increase  of  savings. 

Clergymen  and  others  especially  interested 
m  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  are  agreed 
that  higher  wages  and  incomes  have  made 
for  a  better  life. 
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POLICE  SEARCHING  CITIZENS  AT  THE  CITY  LIMITS  OF  DUBLIN 


THE  "BLACK  AND  TANS"  IN  IRELAND 


A  SPECIAL  correspondent  of  the  London 
Review  of  Reviews,  who  is  described  as 
a  former  officer  in  an  Irish  regiment,  having 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  various  political 
movements  in  modern  Irish  history,  gives  a 
gloomy  picture  of  present  conditions  in  the 
Irish  towns  dominated  by  the  "Black  and 
Tans,"  who  are  the  new  reinforcements  of 
the  Irish  Police. 

Before  starting  on  his  tour  of  investigation 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  this  correspondent 
had  an  interview  with  General  Macready  at 
the  military  headquarters  in  Dublin.  More 
than  anyone  else  General  Macready  is  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  he  declares  that  if  the 
government  would  give  him  sufficient  power, 
he  could  very  quickly  stop  the  murders  of  sol- 
diers and  police.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Review  of  Reviews  correspondent  says  that 
he  has  not  met  an  Irishman  anywhere  who 
agrees  with  General  Macready's  opinion  on 
that  point.  The  following  paragraphs  em- 
body some  of  the  correspondent's  observa- 
tions: 

I  have  not  met  anyone  who  even  believes  that 
General  Macready  is  still  in  a  position  to  enforce 
even  the  most  elementary  discipline  upon  the 
armed  forces  that  are  nominally  under  his  con- 
trol. One  of  the  most  disquieting  mysteries  of 
the  present  Irish  administration  is  the  fact  that 
although  General  Macready  was  appointed  with 
a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  to  assume  the  com- 


bined control  of  both  military  and  police,  for 
which  his  experience  at  Scotland  Yard  after  he 
ceased  to  be  Adjutant  General  at  the  War  Office 
seemed  to  fit  him  particularly,  yet  he  has  now, 
by  his  own  admission,  no  control  whatever  over 
the  Irish  Police.  No  one  in  Ireland  can  say 
whose  word  will  or  will  not  be  obeyed  by  the 
Royal    Irish    Constabulary. 

As  for  the  "Black  and  Tans,"  who  are  the  new 
reinforcements  of  the  Irish  Police,  they  are  no- 
toriously a  law  unto  themselves.  They  are  com- 
posed of  two  classes.  There  is  the  Special  Aux- 
iliary Division  of  the  R.  I.  C,  who  have  been 
enlisted  at  i\  a  day  exclusively  from  ex-officers 
in  the  Army  to  assist  the  police  in  the  defense 
of  the  comparatively  few  police  barracks  in  which 
they  are  now  concentrated.  There  are  also  the 
ordinary  "Black  and  Tan"  recruits,  of  whom  8000 
enlisted  during  the  past  month  alone,  and  who 
have  earned  a  reputation  for  sheer  hooliganism 
wherever  they  have  been  sent  in  Ireland.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  it  is  believed  by  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple in  Ireland  that  the  lowest  elements  of  the 
unemployables  in  England  have  been  freely  re- 
cruited for  the  "Black  and  Tans,"  and  the  experi- 
ence of  practically  every  county  would  seem  to 
show  that  many  of  them  are  undoubtedly  using 
their  position  as  undisciplined  police  to  loot  prop- 
erty on  a  large  scale  under  the  pretext  of  raiding 
houses  which  are  suspected  of  containing  arms 
and   ammunition. 

The  correspondent  gives  it  as  his  own 
opinion  that  were  it  not  for  the  ''Black  and 
Tans"  and  the  pernicious  influence  that  they 
have  brought  with  them  into  the  whole  po- 
lice force  in  Ireland,  Irish  towns  would  to- 
day be  as  peaceful  and  as  prosperous  as  any 
town  in  England.    He  also  found  it  impos- 
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sible  to  avoid  a  similar  inference  as  to  the  city 
of  Cork: 

On  the  day  before  I  arrived  there,  the  "Black 
and  Tans"  had  exploded  a  bomb  outside  the 
window  of  one  of  the  largest  drapery  shops  in 
the  city.  The  whole  shop  front  had  been  blown 
in,  and  right  down  Patrick  Street  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  and  on  either  side  of  the  shop,  prac- 
tically every  window  had  been  blown  right  in. 
Window-breaking,  after  the  curfew  hour,  when 
any  civilian  who  ventures  into  the  streets  is  liable 
to  be  shot  at  sight,  had  become  so  prevalent  that 
almost  every  shop  front  in  Patrick  Street  is 
boarded  up  after  the  shops  close.  But  the  bomb 
outside  Cash's  drapery  house  had  smashed  the 
windows  all   along  the  street  right  up  to  the  top 


stories.  So  long  as  the  "Black  and  Tans"  remain 
in  the  town,  no  insurance  company  will  consider 
any  application  for  insurance,  and  the  windows 
will  consequently  gape  open  through  the  winter. 

An  intelligent  observer  put  this  point  to 
the  correspondent: 

"The  Government  will  not  withdraw  the 
army,"  he  said,  "because  it  must  keep  it  some- 
where, and  it  may  be  needed  any  day  for  use 
in  Labor  troubles  in  England.  It  is  cheaper  to 
keep  it  in  Ireland,  where  it  can  be  kept  In 
practice  without  being  continually  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Trade  Unionists."  Is 
it  altogether  impossible  that  some  such  idea 
does  lurk  in  the  background  of  the  Govern- 
ment's   Irish    policy? 


FINLAND,  THE  ALAND  ISLANDS  AND  THE 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


THE  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  at 
its  session  held  in  London  on  July  12 
decided  to  refer  to  a  commission  of  jurists 
the  question  whether  the  Aland  problem  (to 
which  reference  is  made  in  Mr.  Stoddard's 
article  reviewed  on  page  648)  was  in  inter-, 
national  law  a  purely  domestic  Finnish  af- 
fair, or  a  matter  of  international  interest. 
The  governments  of  Finland  and  Sweden 
having  assented  to  this  proposition,  a  commis- 
sion was  constituted  consisting  of  M.  Lar- 
naude,  of  France;  M.  Struyken,  of  Holland; 
and  M.  Huber,  of  Switzerland.  This  com- 
mission decided  that  Finland  was  not  a  con- 
stituted state  at  the  date  at  which  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  secession  started  on  the 
Aland  Islands,  and  that  therefore  the  question 
of  the  Aland  claim  to  exercise  the  right  of 
self-determination  was  of  international  con- 
cern. 

On  September  20  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  met  at  Paris  and  resolved 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  prepare  a  report 
which,  having  due  regard  to  the  legitimate 
interests  of  all  parties  concerned,  should 
enable  the  Councils  to  frame  a  final  or  provi- 
sional settlement  of  the  question.  The  Fin- 
nish representative,  M.  Enckell,  accepted  this 
decision  subject  to  the  following  declaration : 

My  acquiescence  in  the  procedure  defined  is 
accompanied  by  this  express  stipulation: — In  the 
procedure  to  be  followed,  my  Ciovernment  re- 
serves the  right  to  maintain  the  point  of  view 
formulated  by  it  from  the  first,  viz.,  that  the 
legitimate  interests  of  Finland  are  coincident 
with  its  sovereignty  over  Aland,  and  that  Fin- 
land consequently  is  exclusively  entitled  to  make 
a  decision  in  regard  to  a  plebiscite. 


The  Council  affirmed  that  it  could  only 
recommend  the  settlement  that  appeared  to 
it  to  be  fair  and  equitable,  but  had  no  power 
to  enforce  a  decision  upon  the  parties.  The 
Council  was  notified  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
government  of  Russia  that  that  country 
would  not  recognize  any  arrangement  that 
was  arrived  at  without  its  participation  and 
consent. 

Finnish  newspapers  of  recent  date  greet 
with  approval  of  M.  EnckelFs  declaration. 

Hufvudstadsbladet  (September  15)  is, 
however,  hopeful  of  a  friendly  solution  being 
reached  in  view  of  the  more  tractable  tone 
which  is  becoming  audible  in  some  influen- 
tial organs  in  Sweden.  It  quotes  with  satis- 
faction Goteborgs  Handelstidning: 

It  is  incontrovertible  that  Finland  is  a  Euro- 
pean state  of  high  culture,  or,  more  precisely,  an 
outpost  of  Scandinavian  culture.  A  development 
of  hundreds  of  years  has  given  the  country  this 
character  which  is  now,  we  may  hope,  inefface- 
able. The  work  of  countless  generations  of 
Swedish  men  with  plow  and  sword  and  book 
has  impressed  its  stamp  upon  our  former  daugh- 
ter land.  This  is  one  of  those  elemental  facts 
which  no  transient  policy  can  wave  aside,  and 
whose  fruits  no  ephemeral  feeling  can  destroy. 
It  is  to  Sweden's  interest,  culturally,  politically 
and  economically,  that  a  free  and  strong  Finnish 
power  should  exist  between  Scandinavia  and 
Muscovy. 

Such  declarations  show,  says  Hufvudstads- 
bladet, that  there  are  yet  circles  in  the  old 
motherland  which  recognize  that  Sweden  in 
its  relations  with  Finland  has  greater  and 
more  important  interests  to  protect  than  the 
movement  among  the  Alanders  for  reunion. 
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THE  PILGRIM  MOTHERS 


AS  a  people  we  have  been  tardy  In  ac- 
knowledging our  debt  to  the  women 
who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  For  some 
reason  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  been  per- 
mitted to  monopolize  most  of  our  praise  for 
what  happened  at  Plymouth  three  hundred 
years  ago.  But  on  the  three  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  Mayflower  s  voyage  the  Pil- 
grim Mother  is  at  last  coming  into  her  own. 
With  the  unveiling  of  noble  statues  at  Ply- 
mouth and  Provincetown,  the  American  peo- 
ple pay  honor  to  the  brave  women  of  the 
Mayflower,  and  there  has  recently  come  from 
the  press  a  book  in  which  Annie  Russell  Mar- 
well  pays  a  hearty,  if  belated,  tribute  to  that 
remarkable  little  group.  The  following 
paragraphs  are  quoted  from  this  volume : 

There  must  have  been  exciting  days  for  the 
women  on  shipboard  and  in  landing.  There 
must  have  been  hours  of  distress  for  the  older 
and  the  delight  in  adventure  which  is  an  un- 
changing trait  of  the  young  of  every  generation 
and  race.  Wild  winds  carried  away  some 
clothes  and  cooking  dishes  from  the  ship ;  there 
was  a  birth  and  a  death,  and  occasional  illness 
besides  the  dire  seasickness.  There  were  the 
sick  to  be  nursed,  children  to  be  cared  for,  in- 
cluding some  lively  boys  who  played  with  gun- 
powder and  nearly  caused  an  explosion ;  nour- 
ishment must  be  found  for  all  from  a  store  of 
provisions  that  had  been  much  reduced  by  the 
delays  and  necessary  sales  to  satisfy  their  "mer- 
chant adventurers"  before  they  left  England. 
They  slept  on  damp  bedding  and  wore  musty 
clothes;    they    lacked    exercise     and     water     for 


STATUE   TO   PILGRIM    MOTHERS   TO   BE  ERECTED   AT 

PLYMOUTH,    MASS. 

(The  model  of  "The  Maid  of  1620,"  a  statue  in 
memory  of  the  Pilgrim  mothers,  erected  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  in  November  in  connection  with  the  tercentenary 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  The  statue 
is  the  first  in  honor  of  the  women  of  the  Mayflower. 
The  figure  will  be  of  bronze  and  will  stand  six 
feet,  eight  inches  high.  It  is  the  work  of  Henry 
H.    Kitson,    a    well-known    sculptor    of    Boston) 

drink  or  cleanliness.  Joyful  must  have 
been  the  day  recorded  by  Bradford  and 
Winslow:  "On  Monday  the  thirteenth  of 
November  our  people  went  on  shore  to 
refresh  themselves  and  our  women  to 
wash,    as   they  had   great  need." 

There  were  women  with  frail  bodies, 
like  Rose  Standish  and  Katherine  Carver, 
but  there  were  also  strong  physiques  and 
dauntless  hearts  sustained  to  great  old 
age,  matrons  like  Susanna  White  and 
Elizabeth  Hopkins  and  young  women  like 
Priscilla  Mullins,  Mary  Chilton,  Eliza- 
beth Tilley  and  Constance  Hopkins.  In 
our  imaginations  to-day,  few  women  cor- 
respond to  the  clinging,  fainting  figures 
portrayed  by  some  of  the  painters  of 
"The  Departure,"  "The  Embarkation," 
and  "Landing  of  the  Pilgrims."  We  may 
more  readily  believe  that  most  of  the 
women  were  upright  and  alert,  peering 
anxiously  but  courageously  into  the  fu- 
ture. .    .   .  Although  the  women's  strength 


STATUE    TO    PILGRIM    MOTHERS    AT    PROVINCETOWN 

^hi^^^A^'  Pl"^'^";  }^^  ^.l^u^^^-D^^"^.  ^""^y  f"^P,*°^  ?l^°^!^  ?"       of  body  and  mind'must  have  been"  sapped 
the   model    of   his    statue,    "The    Pilgrim    Mother,"   which    will    be  *.  ^u    •     cj    r^      ..      a         ^^   ^u     *     ^        u 

erected    at    Provincetown.    Mass..    in    connection    with    the    tercen-        ^^^  ^^^^^  hdellty  Stood  well   the  test;  when 

the  Mayfloiver  was  to  return  to  England 


tenary    of  the   landing  of   the   Pilgrims) 
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in  April  and  the  captain  offered  free  passage  to 
the  women  as  well  as  to  any  men  who  wished 
to  go,  if  the  women  would  "cook  and  nurse  such 
of  the  crew  as  were  ill,"  not  a  man  or  a  woman 
accepted  the  offer. 

Intrepid  in  bravery  and  faith,  the  women  did 
their  part  in  making  this  lonely,  impoverished 
settlement  into  a  home.  This  required  adjust- 
ments of  many  kinds.  Few  in  number,  the 
women  represented  distinctions  in  birth  and 
breeding.  In  Leyden,  ior  seven  years,  they  had 
chosen  their  friends  and  there  they  formed  a 
happy  community,  in  spite  of  some  poverty  and 
more  anxiety  about  the  education  and  morals  of 
their  children,  because  of  "the  manifold  tempta- 
tions" of  the  Dutch  city.  .  .  .  One  of  the  first 
demands  made  upon  them  on  the  Mayflonver  and 
at  Pl^TTiouth  was  for  a  democratic  spirit — toler- 
ance and  patience,  adaptability  to  varied  natures. 

The  old  joke  that  the  "Pilgrim  Mothers  had 
to  endure  not  alone  their  hardships  but  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  also,"  has  been  overworked. 
These  women  would  never  have  accepted  pity 
as  martyrs.  They  came  to  this  new  country  with 
devotion  to  the  men  of  their  families  and,  in 
those  days,  such  a  call  was  supreme  in  a  woman's 
life.  ...  It  seems  paradoxical  to  speak  of  child 
life  in  this  hard-pressed,  serious-minded  colony, 
but  it  was  there  and,  doubtless,  it  was  normal 
in  its  joyous  and  adventuresome  impulses.  With 
the  exception  of  Wrestling  Brewster  and  Oceanus 
Hopkins,  all  the  eighteen  children  lived  to  ripe 
old  age — a  credit  not  alone  to  their  hardy  con- 
stitutions, but  also  to  the  care  which  the  Plymouth 
women   bestowed   upon   their   households. 

The  "mother"  of  this  group  of  matrons  and 
maidens,  who  survived  the  winters  of  1621-1622, 
was  undoubtedly  Mistress  Mary  Brewster.  Wife 
of  Elder,  she  shared  his  religious  faith  and  zeal, 
and  must  have  exercised  a  strong  moral  influence 
upon  the  women  and  children.  Pastor  John  Rob- 
inson, in  a  letter  to  Governor  Bradford,  in  1623, 
refers  to  her  "weake  and  decayed  state  of  body," 
but  she  lived  until  April  17,  1627,  according  to 
records  in  "The  Brewster  Book."  She  was  only 
fifty-seven  years  old  at  her  death  but,  as  Brad- 
ford said  with  tender  appreciation,  "her  great 
and    continuall    labours    with    other    crosses    and 


sorrows,  hastened  it  before  ye  time."  As  Elder 
Brewster  "could  fight  as  well  as  he  could  pray," 
could  build  his  own  house  and  till  his  own  land, 
so,  we  may  believe,  his  wife  was  efficient  in  all 
domestic  ways.  When  her  strength  failed,  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  she  accepted  graciously 
the  loving  assistance  of  the  younger  women  to 
whom  her  presence  must  have  seemed  like  a 
benediction. 

The  name  of  Mary  Chilton  is  pleasant  to  the 
ear  and  imagination.  Chilton  Street  and  Chilton- 
ville  in  Plymouth,  the  Chilton  Club  in  Boston, 
keep  alive  memories  of  this  girl  who  was,  by 
persistent  tradition,  the  first  woman  who  stepped 
upon  the  rock  of  landing  at  Plymouth  harbor. 
This  tradition  was  given  in  writing,  in  1773,  by 
Ann  Taylor,  the  grandchild  of  Mary  Chilton 
and  John  Winslow  (History  of  Plymouth;  James 
Thatcher).  Her  father,  James  Chilton,  some- 
times with  the  Dutch  spelling,  Tgiltron,  was  a 
man  of  influence  among  the  early  leaders,  but 
he  died  at  Cape  Cod,  December,  1620.  He  came 
from  Canterbury,  England,  to  Holland.  Evi- 
dently, Mary  bore  the  same  name  as  an  older 
sister  whose  burial  is  recorded  at  St.  Martin's, 
Canterbury,  in  1593.  .  .  .  When  the  Fortune  ar- 
rived in  November,  1621,  it  brought  Mary  Chil- 
ton's future  husband  among  its  passengers — John 
Winslow,  younger  brother  of  Edward.  Not  later 
than  1627  they  were  married  and  lived  at  first 
in  the  central  settlement  and  later  in  Plain  Deal- 
ing,  North  Plymouth.     They  had  ten   children. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Ann,  in  the  summer 
of  1623,  the  women  who  came  in  the  Mayfloiver 
had  more  companions  of  good  breeding  and  ef- 
ficiency. Elizabeth  Warren,  wife  of  Richard, 
came  with  her  five  daughters ;  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  latter  were  attractive  for,  in  a  few 
years,  all  were  well  married.  Two  sons  were 
born  after  Mistress  Elizabeth  arrived  at  Ply- 
mouth, Nathaniel  and  Joseph.  For  forty-five 
years  she  survived  her  hucband.  When  she  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  leaving  seventy-five 
great  grand-children,  the  old  Plymouth  Colony 
Records  paid  her  tribute:  "Mistress  Elizabeth 
Warren,  haveing  lived  a  Godly  life  came  to  her 
Grave  as  a  Shock  of  corn  full  Ripe.  She  was 
honourably  buried  on  the  24th  of  October  (1673)." 


WORLDWIDE  ACTIVITIES  OF  CHRISTIAN 

MISSIONS 


UNDER  "Acts  and  Public  Documents," 
the  International  Review  of  Missions 
begins  in  the  October  number  a  series  of  ab- 
stracts from  the  Versailles  Treaty  of  Peace, 
of  relevant  paragraphs  bearing  on  the  work 
of  Christian  missions.  These  include  not  only  . 
those  drawn  at  Versailles,  but  Acts  and 
Treaties  signed  long  ago  which  may  be 
wholly  or  in  part  rescinded  or  annulled,  as 
the  Act  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin  of  1885 
concerning  the  Congo.  Treaties  between 
China  and  the  Western  Powers  (1851),  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Portugal  (1891). 


The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  in  a 
''special  edition"  (May,  1920),  gives  ''The 
Graves  Lectures  on  Missions"  in  full.  Dr. 
Hill  writes  from  personal  knowledge  and 
contact,  having  spent  one  year  in  travel 
among  the  mission  fields  of  the  Far  East.  He 
shows  the  evolution  of  the  missionary's  activi- 
ties and  the  field  of  operations,  from  the  cir- 
cumscribed work  with  the  individual  and  the 
community  to  the  larger,  broader  concept  of 
national  responsibility  which  the  missionary 
now  holds.  "It  is  a  work  of  far-reaching 
scope  and  of  vital  importance,  intimately  con- 
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cerning  the  future  of  the  whole  world."  He 
asks,  "Shall  Japan  be  kept  from  becoming  a 
second  Germany?"  ''Shall  China  attain  na- 
tional consciousness  and  power?"  "Shall 
India  gain  release  from  the  fetters  of  caste?" 
"These  are  the  national  problems  which 
Christianity  is  helping  to  solve.  Mission 
work  has  grown  too  large  and  too  exacting  to 
be  intrusted  to  unskilled  workers.  Foreign 
Missions  long  ago  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  became  established  as  a  regular 
business.  In  our  business  of  furnishing  light 
to  a  darkened  world  we  might  well  emulate 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  its  expert 
methods.  The  Tobacco  Trust  slogan  in 
China  is:  'A  cigarette  in  the  mouth  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child.'  The  zeal  of  the 
Tobacco  Trust  could  well  be  emulated  by 
mission  work:  'A  Bible  in  the  hands  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child.'  " 

The  August  Review  gives  valuable  data 
concerning  conditions  in  Korea.  There  is  a 
"Forward  Movement" — established  under 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  with  a 
three  years'  program  definitely  planned. 

Rev.  Frank  Herron  Smith,  missionary  at 
Seoul  (October  Review,  "Politics  and  Re- 
ligion in  Korea"),  writes  hopefully  of  Baron 
Saito's  administration  in  Korea:  that  he  is 
doing  away  with  discrimination  between  the 
Japanese  and  Koreans,  that  he  is  speeding  up 
an  educational  program,  and  that  there  shall 
be  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  Korean  language 
in  teaching.  The  Koreans  are  not  satisfied, 
they  say;  they  "want  not  reforms,  but  inde- 
pendence." 

Religious  tendencies — Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Mormon — are  considered  edi- 
torially (in  the  August  Review)  in  their  re- 
lation to  political  activity  in  America.  The 
relationship  between  church  and  state,  the 
question  of  religious  ideals  as  related  to 
character,  education,  and  daily  life,  and 
certain  facts  proved  by  results. 

A  "Moslem-Christian  Debate"  between  a 
Christian  missionary  and  a  Moslem  sheikh  at 
the  American  Mission  in  Tanta,  Egypt,  is 
an  evidence  of  toleration  which  may  have  very 
far-reaching  results  in  the  future. 

The  historical  doctrines,  the  traditions, 
heritage,  and  beauties  of  "The  Albanians — a 
Forgotten  Race"  (September  Review),  are 
portrayed  by  Mrs.  Sevasti  K.  Dako.  These 
"Sons  of  Eagle"  have  deep  roots  and  we  date 
our  history  as  far  back  as  4000  B.  C.  Albania 
Is  the  Illyricum  to  which  St.  Paul  referred 
when  he  said :  "Round  about  into  Illyricum  I 
have  fully  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 


The  Albanians  claim  St.  Paul  as  their  first 
missionary  and,  further,  that  they  were  en- 
tirely converted  to  Christianity  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries. 

The  East  and  the  West  (London,  S.  P. 
G.)  opens  its  leading  paper,  "University 
Education  In  India,"  with  this  startling  ques- 
tion :  "Is  missionary  education  a  free  gift  or 
a  bribe?"  "There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
at  its  Inception  such  education  was  intended 
as  a  bribe."  Sir  Michael  Sadler's  Report  of 
the  Cambridge  Commission  suggested  revolu- 
tionary changes  as  the  educational  policy 
which  the  Government  of  India  appears 
anxious  to  carry  out.  It  is  definitely  decided 
that  Delhi  will  be  the  city  In  which  a  rela- 
tively larger  amount  of  freedom  can  be  se- 
cured than  anywhere  else  in  India.  It  will 
have  Its  group  of  university  buildings  mid- 
way between  the  new  Imperial  capitol  and  the 
old  Delhi  of  Shah  Jahan. 

"The  Home  Rule  Movement  in  Indian 
Missions"  is  a  part  of  the  whole  Home  Rule 
Movement.  This  paper  takes  up  the  progress 
of  one  indigenous  church,  that  of  Lucknow 
In  The  United  Provinces.  The  problem  Is 
this:  How  Is  the  Church  of  India  to  be  al- 
lowed freedom  of  development?  "It  is  ob- 
served that  the  desire  of  considered  Indian 
opinion  was  not  separation  from  the  societies 
and  the  European  influence,  but  the  assur- 
ance that  Indian  thought  shall  have  full 
weight  in  guiding  the  policy  which  shall  mold 
the  future  of  the  Indian  Church." 

In  "A  Problem  from  Nigeria,"  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Hayward  (missionary  along  the  Niger 
River  since  1911)  epitomizes  the  difficulties 
and  hazards  to  which  a  country  with  an  in- 
rush of  people,  great  natural  resources,  enor- 
mous commercial  possibilities,  and  rapid  de- 
velopment Is  subjected.  "The  demand  for 
educated  men  Is  imperative."  This  great 
trade  area — with  Its  Hinterland — Is  esti- 
mated at  over  300,000  square  miles.  There  is 
a  rapidly  developing  tin-mining  industry, 
which  carries  all  the  attendant  evils  of  min- 
ing camps  with  it.  Mr.  Hayward  asks  this 
pertinent  question:  "Can  this  sudden  expo- 
sure to  the  fierce  blaze  of  life  as  seen  In  a 
mining  camp  settlement  be  termed  progress 
toward  civilization?  The  problem  is  an  ur- 
gent one.  In  the  rapid  opening  up  of  the 
country,  are  these  tribes  to  be  left  to  their 
own  devices?" 

The  Chinese  Recorder  of  June  (Shanghai, 
monthly)  considers  editorially  the  far-reach- 
ing power  and  significance  of  "The  China 
Continuation  Socletv." 
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A  FRENCH  ECONOMIST  ON  THE 
PROGRESS  OF  SOCIALISM 


IN  the  Economiste  for  October  2nd,  M. 
Andre  Liesse  writes  with  frankness  as 
to  Socialist  agitation  in  France  and  the  two 
great  allied  countries  nearest  her.  He  re- 
peats the  assertion  that  the  Syndicalist  heads 
of  the  labor  unions  and  the  more  extreme  ad- 
vocates of  ''direct  action"  are  equally  revo- 
lutionists at  heart,  and  by  their  own  declara- 
tion; differing  only  in  their  choice  of 
methods,  not  at  all  in  their  final  goal.  They 
both  seek  absolute  communism  under  control 
of  the  handworkers.  The  extremists  are 
really  propagandists  of  Bolshevism,  while  the 
trade-union  leaders  are  opportunists,  willing 
to  use  even  parliamentary  methods  for  the 
present  at  least. 

The  drama,  seen  in  Italy  or  England,  is 
always  the  same,  with  change  of  scenery 
only.  The  general  strike  of  the  English 
miners  was  declared,  in  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember, after  two  months'  struggle  against 
the  Bolshevistic  extremists,  who  finally  over- 
powered the  saner  elements  in  the  unions. 
Their  aim  is  to  create  a  general  disturbance 
in  all  the  industries  that  are  dependent  on 
"the  black  bread  of  industry."  They  have, 
furthermore,  secured  approval  of  the  strike 
by  all  the  trade-unions  that  control  transpor- 
tation by  land  or  water. 

The  sarne  elements  started  the  general 
railroad  strike  in  France  last  May.  The 
French  unions  yielded  reluctantly,  knowing 
that  failure  was  certain.  There  have  been 
some  very  frank  and  heated  exchanges  be- 
tween the  two  elements  since,  each  laying 
the  blame  on  the  other.  The  Bolshevists 
even  stigmatize  their  slower  brethren  by  the 
dreadful  epithet  "Bourgeois!"  But  imme- 
diate revolution,  and  gradual  nationalization 
of  all  industry,  are  but  two  roads  to  the 
"Socialist  State." 

A  strike  for  higher  wages  in  August  last 
led  to  a  lockout  in  Milan,  and  this  to  the 
seizure  and  armed  defense  of  the  factories  by 
the  workers:  an  example  followed  in  Turin, 
and  then  throughout  Northern  Italy.  On 
August  29,  a  socialist  convention  in  Florence 
passed  frank  resolutions  of  approval  for  Rus- 
sian Sovietism,  thus  indicating  complete  sur- 
render to  the  extremist  agitators.  However, 
much  mutual  recrimination   has   followed. 

A  larger  section  of  the  Italian  Parliament 
desired  at  least  a  prompt  renewal  of  political 


and  trade  relations  with  Russia.  It  was 
never  expected  by  the  workmen  that  they 
could  run  the  factories  themselves,  but  the 
leaders  did  hope  to  force  the  government  to 
take  control  at  once.  The  actual  outcome 
sought  and  measurably  attained  by  the  trade- 
unions  is  the  creation  of  a  form  of  workers' 
control,  or  control  by  boards  on  which  they 
shall  have  large  representation.  So  much 
the  Prime  Minister  has  not  only  favored, 
but,  rather  illegally,  has  actually  ordained 
by  decree.     The  details  are  not  worked  out. 

The  operatives  hold  out  the  promise  of 
greatly  increased  production  under  the  new 
conditions.  Must  they  learn  by  bitter  experi- 
ence and  failure?  The  writer  believes  the 
false  teachings  of  their  present  leaders  can  be 
offset  by  direct  vigorous  instruction  in  the 
true  laws  of  trade,  chief  of  which  he  still 
puts  the  "inexorable  law  of  supply  and 
demand." 

Against  any  such  actual  violence  as  this 
seizure  of  the  mills  it  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  use  all  necessary  force.  The  over- 
shadowing danger  is  the  growth  of  an  irre- 
sponsible power  that  feels  itself  in  a  position 
to  threaten,  to  dictate  to,  and  so  already, 
practically  if  not  actually,  to  replace  the 
more  or  less  democratic  governments  in  the 
great  West  European  states. 

The  strike  as  a  political  weapon,  and  any 
usurpation,  by  organized  labor,  of  political 
power,  must  be  abandoned.  Collective  bar- 
gaining, indeed,  by  workers'  unions  has  of 
course  become  a  necessity.  But  they  should 
cooperate  heartily  with  capital  in  such  mat- 
ters as  the  testing  out  and  eager  adoption  of 
all  labor-saving  machinery,  as  was  actually 
the  case  in  English  textile  industries  forty 
years  ago.  The  labor  exchanges,  instead  of 
being  centers  of  mere  unrest  and  agitation, 
should  collect  and  dispense  information  as 
fo  the  actual  needs  and  prospects  of  the 
market;  especially,  of  course,  of  the  labor 
market. 

It  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  record  a 
closing  remark,  that  these  ideal  conditions 
are  said  to  be  already  measurably  attained 
in  one  country  only:  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  A  more  optimistic  view  by 
the  French  labor-union  attitude  is  presented 
by  Professor  Cestre  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  (page  604). 
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SWITZERLAND  AND  ITALY 


A  HIGHLY  interesting  and  timely  article 
on  the  friendly  relations  that  should 
subsist  between  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and 
the  favorable  results  that  may  be  expected 
from  the  League  of  Nations,  appears  in  a 
late  issue  of  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle 
(Lausanne).  Most  of  the  article  consists 
of  a  reproduction  of  the  views  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Switzerland,  who  kindly 
granted  an  interview  to  the  writer,  Prof.  F. 
Cosentini-Frank,  of  the  University  of  Turin. 

The  writer  comments  on  the  general  con- 
fidence of  Europe  in  the  Swiss  Republic,  a 
country  marked  out  to  cement  a  political 
harmony  more  indispensable  than  ever  at  the 
present  moment.  That  confidence  was 
further  impressively  evidenced  by  choosing 
Geneva  as  the  spot  best  fitted  for  the  seat  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  an  international  or- 
ganization aimed  by  its  promoters  at  sub- 
jecting arbitrary  force  to  the  control  of  law. 
It  was  extremely  interesting,  the  writer  re- 
marks to  gather  from  the  President's  own 
lips  his  views  on  the  present  political  situa- 
tion and  the  sentiments  of  his  loyal  people, 
who  amid  the  vast  conflagration  succeeded, 
with  the  serenity  of  the  strong,  in  maintain- 
ing a  rigid  impartiality. 

President  Motta  accorded  the  interview  a 
few  hours  after  a  conference  with  Premier 
Giolitti  at  the  Berne  Station.  He  impressed 
the  writer  as  a  statesman  of  broad  views  who 
combines  a  vast  juridical  knowledge  with  a 
keen  political  spirit  and  Jirm  moral  prin- 
ciples. The  conversation  naturally  turned 
upon  Premier  Giolitti,  the  Lucerne  confer- 
ence, and  the  Italian-Swiss  relations.  M. 
Motta  declared  himself  a  sincere  admirer  of 
the  Premier,  whose  age  has  not  cooled  his 
democratic  daring  or  lessened  his  energies  as 
a  statesman. 

Switzerland,  said  the  President,  follows 
with  lively  sympathy  the  policy  of  concilia- 
tion inaugurated  by  M.  Nitti  and  pursued 
with  equal  firmness  by  M.  Giolitti.  The 
present  crisis  cannot  be  overcome  without 
abandoning  the  warlike  spirit  and  seeking  a 
loyal  cooperation  between  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  one 
depends  upon  the  revival  of  the  other.  A 
nation  like  Italy  which  exhibits  such  politi- 
cal sagacity,  such  laudable  industrial  energy, 
cannot  fail  to  reach  a  fair  haven  after 
winning  that  definitive  peace,  the  need  of 
which  was  confirmed  anew  in  the  Lucerne 
conference. 

Dec— 7 
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The  example  of  Belgium,  he  continued, 
IS  inspiring  and  comforting.  Its  rapid  re- 
vival is  mainly  due  to  two  causes — the 
powerful  initiative  of  the  people  and  the 
sacred  union  of  the  different  parties  which 
persists  after  the  advent  of  peace.  Why 
cannot  such  a  union  be  realized  in  Italy, 
too,  where  a  judicious  government  seems  in- 
clined toward  the  boldest  democratic  re- 
forms? Even  in  the  darkest  moments  of  the 
war  he  had  abiding  faith  in  the  recovery  of 
Italy  and  in  the  constancy  of  the  friendly 
relations  between  her  and  Switzerland.  In 
fact,  their  economic  interests  concur  as  well 
as  their  political  ones.  Genoa  is  one  of  the 
main  Swiss  outlets  and  it  will  remain  so. 
Besides,  Italy  furnishes  the  Swiss  with  valu- 
able aid  through  its  legion  of  workers,  to 
whom  the  most  important  public  works  of 
Switzerland  are  due.  Those  who  picture  the 
Italians  addicted  to  dolce  far  niente  should 
consider  the  work  of  these  humble  sons  of 
the  people,  with  a  steadiness  in  labor  equal 
to  their  modest  mode  of  life,  to  the  tenacity 
of  their  family  affections. 

That  solidarity  of  interests  which  binds 
Switzerland  to  Italy  should,  moreover,  ex- 
tend to  all  nations,  if  we  wish  to  make  the 
nascent  League  of  Nations  a  really  living 
and   abiding   force.      Switzerland   means    to 
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exert  itself  with  ardor  for  the  success  of  the 
new  international  juridical  order.  The 
Swiss,  furthermore,  have  impassionately  dis- 
cussed in  a  public  assembly  the  program  of 
the  League  of  Nations  before  giving  their 
adhesion.  The  debate  was  spirited,  elevated, 
and  for  two  months  the  entire  nation  was 
perforce  interested  in  the  problem. 

Switzerland  is  fortunate,  M.  Motta  add- 
ed, in  having  in  its  midst  the  seat  of  the 
League  of  Nations  (which  is  also  due  to  the 
support  of  Italy)  ;  a  proof  of  the  confidence 
in  its  serene  atmosphere,  inimical  to  all  na- 
tional egoism,  favoring  a  cohesion  between 
nations  of  different  stocks  such  as  prevails 
between  the  three  nationalities  of  Switzer- 
land living  in  a  harmonious  union.  To  ac- 
complish its  aims  the  League  of  Nations 
should  have  the  highest  degree  of  universal- 
ity; that  is,  it  should  embrace  not  only  Ger- 
many and  Austria  but  also,  at  the  proper 
time,  Russia:  the  disposition  of  the  two  dis- 
tinguished men  who  met  at  Lucerne  inspires 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion. 


Up  to  this  time  the  new  Institution,  though 
not  definitively  organized,  has  in  a  quiet  way 
accomplished  much  useful  work.  It  has 
sought  to  reestablish  International  exchange; 
has  given  an  impetus  to  the  International 
regime  of  labor,  and  is  now  preparing  the 
statutes  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, which  will  be  the  real  crowning  point 
of  the  edifice.  Will  the  League  fulfil  Its 
grand  mission?  The  fact  that  it  has  no 
definite  coercive  means  at  its  disposal  will, 
of  course,  lessen  Its  practical  efficacy;  but  It 
cannot  be  denied  that,  imperfect  as  it  is,  it 
constitutes  an  effective  means  of  avoiding, 
retarding,  preventing  many  conflicts.  Now, 
prevention  plays  the  same  role  as  hygiene : 
good  results  depend  wholly  upon  the  people 
affected.  The  fate  of  the  League  of  Nations 
will  depend  upon  the  moral  development  of 
humanity.  If  the  spirit  of  solidarity  is  in  the 
ascendant  it  will  help  to  draw  the  nations 
closer,  to  modify  the  collisions,  to  form  a 
common  judicial  conscience,  to  create  along 
with  a  community  of  Interests  a  community 
of  sentiments  and  ideas. 


THE  WORLD  COURT  MOVEMENT 


IN  the  North  American  Review  for  Nov- 
ember, Mr.  Chandler  P.  Anderson,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law, 
briefly  reviews  the  work  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ferences of  1899  and  1907,  regarding  the 
proposed  ''Convention  for  the  Establishment 
of  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice."  Negotia- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  this  court  were 
interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Gre^t 
War  In    1914. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  recently  published  report  of  the 
select  Committee  of  Jurists,  which  met  at 
the  Hague  last  summer  on  the  invitation  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  formulate  a  plan 
for  a  permanent  court  of  international  jus- 
tice, sliows  that  the  plan  formulated  by  that 
committee  is  based  squarely  upon  the  draft 
recommended  by  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence, combined  with  the  subsequent  draft 
conventions  of  1910  and   1914.     He  says: 

This  continuity  of  development  is  not  surpris- 
ing in  view  of  the  universal  endorsement  of  the 
original  plan,  and  the  hopeless  confusion  which 
has  resulted  from  the  experiment  of  substituting 
expediency  and  politics  for  justice  and  equality 
as  the  controlling  influences  in  a  world  organi- 
zation. 


It  is  also  of  especial  interest  to  Americans  to 
note  that  the  commanding  influence  of  Mr.  Root 
has  supported  the  project  throughout  and  is 
chiefly  responsible  both  for  laying  the  founda- 
tions in  the  first  place,  and  now  for  completing 
the  plans  for  the  organization  of  this  proposed 
court.  As  Secretary  of  State  in  1907  he  directed 
the  formulation  of  the  original  plan  which  was 
proposed  by  the  American  delegates  at  the  Sec- 
ond Hague  Conference,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
select  committee  of  jurists  at  The  Hague  this 
summer  he  took  the  leading  part  in  formulating 
the  completed  plan  which  that  committee  has  now 
recommended   unanimously  for   adoption. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  plan  declares 
that  a  permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  is 
thereby  established  in  addition  to  the  court  of 
arbitration  organized  by  the  Hague  Conventions 
of  1899  and  1907,  and  to  the  special  tribunals  of 
arbitration  to  which  the  States  are  always  at 
liberty  to  submit  their  diflPerences  for  settlement. 
Recognition  is  thus  given  to  the  importance  of 
maintaining  both  an  arbitral  and  a  judicial  sys- 
tem for  settling  international  controversies — the 
arbitral  system  to  deal  with  questions  of  a  politi- 
cal nature  which  require  that  form  of  diplomatic 
adjustment,  and  a  real  court  of  justice  to  deal 
with  (juestions  of  a  legal  nature  which  can  be 
decided  by  the  application  of  legal   principles. 

A  comparison  of  the  new  plan  with  the  old 
will  show  that  there  is  no  substantial  difference 
in  their  general  structure  and  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  new  features  noted  below,  the  new 
plan  has  the  same  resemblance  to  the  old  that 
a  more  highly  cultivated  growth  has  to  a  lowlier 
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ancestor.  The  only  distinctly  new  features  which 
have  been  introduced  are  the  provisions  defining 
the  jurisdictional  powers  conferred  upon  the 
court,  and  the  subordination  of  the  court  to  the 
council  and  assembly  of  the  League.  It  is  to  be 
organized  by  and  open  of  right  only  to  members 
of  the  League,  and  the  judges  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  council  and  assembly,  and  are  depend- 
ent upon  those  bodies  for  the  fixing  and  payment 
of  their  salaries  and  expenses.  Under  the  old 
plan  all  nations  were  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  organization  of  the  court  and  the  salaries  of 
the  judges  were  to  be  fixed  in  the  agreement  con- 
stituting the  court  and  were  to  be  paid,  together 
with  the  expenses  of  the  court,  by  the  signatory 
Powers. 

This  subordination  of  the  court  to  the  League 
organization  under  the  new  plan  was  no  doubt 
a  matter  of  necessity,  and  not  a  matter  of  choice 
with  the  committee,  for  they  were  not  empowered 
to  amend  the  League  Covenant;  and  until  the 
powers  of  the  council  and  assembly  of  the  League 
are  properly  restricted,  there  will  be  no  place 
for  an  independent  judiciary  as  a  coordinate 
branch  in  that  organization. 

Fortunately  the  nations  themselves  will  not  be 
hampered,  as  the  committee  has  been,  in.  dealing 
with  this  matter,  and  when  the  plan  is  referred 
to  them  for  adoption  they  fnay,  if  they  wish,  make 
the  few  changes  necessary  to  separate  the  court 
entirely  from  the  control  of  the  League  and  en- 
sure its  independence  of  political  influences. 

Assuming  that  the  League  of  Nations,  as 
an  organization  for  preventing  war,  has 
proved  to  be  a  failure,  Mr.  Anderson  reasons 
that  any  new  organization  for  international 
cooperation  to  prevent  war  will  be  a  natural 
development  of  the  modes  of  procedure  ap- 
proved by  past  experience  for  eliminating  the 
causes  of  war,  and  will  be  based  on  the  ac- 
knowledged supremacy  of  the  law  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes: 

Such  an  organization,  therefore,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  for  its  keystone  a  permanent  court 
of  international  justice,  governed  by  principles 
of  law  and  equity  on  the  basis  of  the  jural  equal- 
ity of  all  nations,  free  from  political  intrigue 
and  influences,  having  jurisdiction  over  all  ques- 
tions between  nations  where  right  and  wrong  are 
at  issue,  not  excepting  policies  of  aggression 
which  may  lead  to  war,  and  commanding  the  re- 
spect of  mankind  by  its  impartiality,  integrity 
and  wisdom. 

Pursuant  both  to  the  old  and  new  plans  for 
this  court,  the  existing  Hague  arbitration  tribu- 
nals will  not  be  superseded  by  it,  but  these  two 
systems  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  operating  side  by  side,  each  in  its  own 
appropriate  sphere,  will  together  provide  the  ul- 
timate authority  to  which  as  a  last  resort  nations 
can  submit  all  disputes  which  have  not  yielded  to 
the  resources  of  diplomacy,  or  to  the  harmonizing 
influences  of  mediation,  conciliation,  and  the 
ascertainment  of  facts  by  commissions  of  inquiry, 
as  hitherto  practised  and  approved  under  the 
Hague  Conventions,  and  the  many  other  conven- 
tions entered  into  for  these  purposes,  and  now  in 
force  among  enlightened  nations. 


Furthermore,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  extend 
the  authority  of  a  court  of  international  justice,  the 
process  of  codifying  the  law  of  nations  must  be 
provided  for,  and  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as 
to  facilitate  International  cooperation  and  the  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  the  international 
practises  of  the  past  for  eliminating  the  causes 
of  war,  and  for  the  discussion  of  political  ques- 
tions, international  conferences  will  be  necessary. 
An  association  of  all  nations  for  these  purposes 
would  be  useful,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  possible 
to  utilize,  with  some  changes,  so  much  of  the 
League  organization  as  is  appropriate  for  ensur- 
ing the  assembling  of  regular  international  con- 
ferences at  stated  intervals,  and  of  special  con- 
ferences for  special  purposes,  or  in  times  of 
emergency  when  the  peace  of  the  world  is  threat- 
ened. 

It  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to  regain  the  ground 
that  has  been  lost  through  futile  experimenting, 
and  it  is  indeed  significant  that  the  old  plan  for 
the  organization  of  the  world  for  peace  through 
the  development  and  enforcement  of  law,  relying 
for  its  sanction  upon  the  appeal  of  right  and 
justice  to  an  Informed  public  opinion,  is  again 
forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  world,  in 
spite  of  its   rejection  by  the  Peace   Conference. 

The  Nation  (New  York)  offers  the  fol- 
lowing program  of  world  organization : 

1.  The  immediate  calling  of  the  Third  Hague 
Conference  by  President  Harding  as  soon  as  he 
takes  office. 

2.  The  inclusion  within  the  call  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  all  nations,  large  and  small,  victors  and 
vanquished    alike. 

3.  The  reference  to  the  Conference  of  the  task 
of  codifying  existing  international  law  and  of 
creating  additional  statutes,  which  should  include: 

(a)  The  outlawing  of  war  by  the  Conference, 
as  demanded  by  Senator  Harding  during  his  cam- 
paign, by  the  abolition  of  war  as  a  means  of 
settling  international  disputes. 

(b)  The  creation  of  a  genuine  world  court  by 
empowering  the  Hague  Court  to  pass  upon  all 
disputes  relating  to  purely  international  matters, 
with  power  to  summon  all  parties  to  a  suit  or 
controversy    into   court    (obligatory    jurisdiction), 

(c)  The  abolition  of  the  doctrines  of  mllltar)'^ 
necessity  and   retaliation. 

(d)  Universal  and  immediate  disarmament  by 
all   nations   as   the    result  of   the   above   steps. 

(e)  The  remaking  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  the  treaties  with  the  minor  Central  Powers 
so  that  absolute  justice  may  be  done. 

(f)  The  nationalization  in  each  country  (as 
promised  by  Lloyd  George  for  England  during 
the  war)  of  every  munition  and  weapon-making 
Industry,  including  the  building  of  warships  of 
every  kind. 

The  first  duty  of  The  Hague  should  be  to  out- 
law  <UMir  in  accordance  with  the  demand  first 
made  by  Senator  Knox  during  the  anti-treaty 
fight  in  the  Senate  and  by  Senator  Harding  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  They  are  both  absolutely 
right.  The  use  of  war  as  a  means  for  the  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes  must  be  abol- 
ished, and  this  is  the  time  to  do  It. 
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THE  SPANISH  ARMY  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

OF  NATIONS 


ASSUMING  the  Importance  of  the 
League  of  Nations  as  a  military  factor, 
a  writer  in  Nuestro  Tie??ipo  (Madrid)  has 
discussed  in  a  series  of  articles  the  changes 
that  he  believes  should  be  made  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Spanish  army,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  new  international 
situation  created  by  the  activities  of  the 
League.  He  argues  for  the  employment  of 
the  army  almost  exclusively  for  defensive 
purposes,  rather  than  in  the  suppression  of 
internal  disturbances.  Social  disorders  in 
Spain,  brought*  about  by  the  Syndicalist 
movement,  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  settled 
by  the  people  themselves,  rather  than  by  the 
army.     He  says,  in.  part : 

The  army  to-day  is  approaching  a  tremendous 
crisis.  A  large  part  of  the  intellectual  elements 
of  the  country  are  endeavoring  to  divorce  it 
from  the  nation,  representing  it  as  audaciously 
militaristic  and  accusing  it  of  being  the  cause  of 
disorder  in  Spain.  Nothing  can  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  this  nascent  division  between  the 
people  and  the  military  forces — as  great  a  dan- 
ger for  the  army  as  for  the  nation  of  which  the 
army  is  an  integral  part.  How  can  so  great 
an  evil  be  corrected  and  averted? 

The  army  to-day  is  suffering  from  a  spiritual 
weakness  which  has  permeated  governments  and 
social  struggles  of  the  last  few  years,  and  which 
is  due,  among  other  causes,  to  the  instability  of 
the  civil  authorities  and  the  limited  coercive  ele- 
ments at  their  disposal.  Already  nobody  (in 
Spain)  speaks  to  the  army  of  its  primary  object 
— almost  its  only  object.  In  the  press  and  in  cir- 
culars are  discussed  the  policies  of  the  generals 
on  social  questions,  in  the  solution  of  strikes,  in 
the  repression  and  prevention  of  conflicts  against 
the  public  order:  no  one  speaks  of  their  inspec- 
tion of  the  fitness  of  troops,  of  the  maneuvers 
which  they  direct  and  their  military  theories — 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  interests  of  national 
defense.  This  evil  is  greatest  in  frontier  regions 
that  are  essentially  industrial,  and  in  them  the 
military  high  command  has  been  transformed 
(chiefly  in  recent  years)  into  a  civil  government, 
with  grave  detriment  to  the  instruction  of  troops 
and  the  army's  military  spirit. 

In  case  of  strikes  among  public-service  em- 
ployees every  city  should  find  some  way  of 
getting  substitutes  from  among  its  own  cit- 
izens, without  calling  on  the  national  mili- 
tary force.  The  army,  on  the  other  hand, 
relieved  of  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
local  labor  disturbances,  should  be  able  to 
concentrate  its  energies  on  national  defense: 

It  is  necessary  to  give  the  army  an  ideal  of 
foreign   policy — let  the   Parliament  interest  itself 


in  Morocco — giving  it  due  importance  and  con- 
ceding to  the  League  of  Nations  the  military  in- 
fluence ivhich,  indubitably,  it  holds  and  ivill  hold. 
We  must  turn  the  attention  of  the  army  to  war, 
accustom  it  to  wider  horizons,  looking  always  be- 
yond the  frontier.  The  life  of  the  army  is  so 
joined  to  our  international  policies  that  if  its  duty 
does  not  appear  clear  and  transparent  the  armed 
organizations  cannot  prosper.  Parliamentary 
action  can  do  much  in  this  direction  ...  its  duty 
is  to  force  the  army  and  people  to  think  of  the 
necessity  of  defending  the  frontiers  so  as  to  as- 
sure the  integrity  of  Spanish  territory  against 
any  enemy  by  whatever  force  may  be  necessary. 

Neither  law  nor  decree,  nor  ministerial  dicta- 
men  will  accomplish  anything  if  the  army  is  not 
given  a  noble,  ideal,  elevated  aspect  ...  if  the 
army  does  not  know  that  the  nation  confides  in 
its  mission  and  offers  adequate  means  for  its  ful- 
filment. 

The  men  who  accomplish  most  for  militarism 
are  those  who  ask  that  Morocco  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  army  be  reduced  to  half  its  present 
proportions.  If  the  army  is  not  to  be  used  for 
colonial  action  what  mission  shall  it  have?  That 
of  defending  the  frontier?  For  that  an  arbitrary 
reduction  (or  increase)  does  not  suffice.  Either 
one  ought  to  have  the  necessary  force  or  the  army 
is  a  parody  that  cannot  fulfill  its  mission  and 
a  useless  charge  to  the  taxpayers.  We  main- 
tain, with  the  most  profound  conviction,  that  an 
army  that  does  not  think  of  defending  the  fron- 
tier, that  will  not  be  received  with  public  en- 
thusiasm on  account  of  its  high  mission  abroad, 
will  intervene  fatally  in  interior  politics  and  will 
indeed  do  so  because  it  will  be  the  center  of 
politics. 

An  elaborate  program  of  army  reorganiza- 
tion is  then  presented,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to 

(1)  Take  the  army  out  of  politics  (/.  e.,  set- 
tlement of  industrial  troubles). 

(2)  Force  labor  to  do  its  share  in  war,  with- 
out  extravagant   pay   or   danger   of   strikes. 

(3)  Prepare  an  elastic  force  constantly  ready, 
yet  not  under  arms  at  all  times  (a  saving  of  time 
and  money — similar  to  the  recent  American  pre- 
paredness movement  sponsored  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  General  Wood). 

(4)  Train  youths  in  secondary  schools  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  so  they  may  ad- 
vance to  command  rapidly  and  not  waste  time 
in  the  ranks. 

(5)  Avoid  labor's  objection  to  the  system  by 
having  labor  leaders  help  in  the  planning  of 
necessary  changes. 

(6)  Unify  all  classes  \n  the  interest  of  national 
defense. 

(7)  Remove  the  laborer's  mistrust  of  the  army 
by  taking  it  out  of  social  settlements. 

Besides  these  results,  an  Army  of  the 
League  of  Nations  would  be  created  and 
Spanish  possessions  guarded  properly. 
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GENERAL  OBREGON  SKETCHED  BY 

DR.  DILLON 


IT  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  President  of 
Mexico  remains  almost  unknown  in  the 
United  States,  the  one  country  beyond  the 
borders  of  Mexico  where  his  personality 
might  be  supposed  to  have  penetrated.  Few 
American  writers  for  the  press  have  succeed- 
ed in  giving  anj^thing  like  a  life-like  presen- 
tation of  Obregon  as  statesman  or  general. 
It  remained  for  an  Irishman,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dil- 
lon, to  paint  the  first  satisfactory  pen  por- 
trait of  this  Mexican  President,  whose 
ancestry  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  part 
Hibernian,  the  name  Obregon  being  a  His- 
panicized  form  of  O'Brien.  Dr.  Dillon's 
character  sketch  appears  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post   (Philadelphia)   for  Nov.  6th. 

Alvaro  Obregon,  who  is  now  forty  years 
of  age,  w^as  born  on  a  ranch  in  northern 
Mexico.  Dr.  Dillon  describes  his  features, 
especially  the  eyes,  as  ''expressive,  caressing 
and  undoubtedly  Irish."  Alvaro  was  the 
youngest  of  eighteen  children,  of  whom  ten 
are  still  living.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  a  few  months  old.  It  appears  that  Gen- 
eral Obregon's  intellectual  equipment  is  an 
inheritance  from  his  mother,  who  is  said  to 
have  come  of  a  family  distinguished  for 
artistic  talents,  moral  energy  and  physical 
strength. 

Dr.  Dillon  spent  some  time  in  Obregon's 
native  province  (Sonora),  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  more  than  thirty  of  his  blood 
relations,  from  whom  he  learned  a  good 
deal  of  the  family  history.  Among  the  stories 
told  him  of  Obregon's  mother's  family — the 
Salidos — Dr.  Dillon  reproduces  one  of  which 
her  sister  was  the  heroine: 

One  night  the  house  of  a  neighbor  was  at- 
tacked and  gutted  by  five  bandits,  who  rode  away 
with  their  booty.  On  learning  what  happened 
Obregon's  aunt  rose  hastily,  took  a  rifle,  mounted 
her  horse  and  chased  the  ruffians  at  high  speed. 
Having  come  up  with  them  after  a  long  run,  she 
shot  one  of  them  dead,  wounded  two  others,  took 
the  remaining  two  prisoners  and  compelled  them 
to  carry  the  corpse  of  their  comrade  to  the  au- 
thorities, to  whom  she  duly  delivered  them  up. 
This  deed  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

For  such  education  as  young  Obregon  re- 
ceived he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  three  of  his 
sisters,  who  were  professional  schoolmis- 
tresses, and  to  his  brother,  Don  Jose,  with 
whom  Dr.  Dillon  is  also  personally  acquaint- 
ed.    This  brother  was  master  of  the  public 
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school  at  Huatabampo.  Dr.  Dillon  states 
that  he  has  met  several  of  Alvaro  Obregon's 
school  fellows,  and  that  they  all  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  his  brother  and  of  himself. 
His  old  friends  and  neighbors  all  setm.  to 
hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem. 

While  admitting  that  the  process  of  Mexi- 
can unification  started  by  Obregon  is  only 
in  its  initial  stage  to-day,  Dr.  Dillon  de- 
clares that  this  movement  is  real  and  wide- 
spread, and  that  he  is  convinced,  from  daily 
conversations  with  the  President,  that  it  will 
be  reinforced  by  statesmanlike  measures. 

Not  only  has  he  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
the  band  of  assassins  and  plunderers  who  kept 
the  republic  continually  immersed  in  human  gore, 
but  he  has  roused  from  their  secular  torpor  a 
large  section  of  the  people,  wakening  them  to 
an  incipient  sense  of  their  rights,  providing  them 
with  the  legal  means  of  exercising  these,  exhort- 
ing them  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  re- 
leasing numerous  forces  which,  one  hopes,  under 
his   direction,   may  ultimately   prove  constructive. 

Dr.  Dillon  has  been  personally  acquainted 
with  practically  every  European  statesman 
of  note,  from  Bismarck  to  M.  Briand,  not 
to  speak  of  such  non-European  personages  as 
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President  Roosevelt,  LI  Hung  Chang  and 
Marquis  Ito.  He  is  especially  proud  of 
having  discerned  the  real  power  of  such  men 
as  Witte,  of  Russia ;  Venezelos,  of  Greece, 
before  they  became  known  to  the  world  at 
large.  Applying  the  same  standards  by 
which  he  judged  those  eminent  men  to  Gen- 
eral Obregon,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing that  "for  political  vision,  high  moral 
purpose,  skill,  and  tact  in  dealing  with  men 
'and  controlling  or  modifying  great  emer- 
gencies, and  also — a  most  important  point — 
in  appearing  opportunely  at  the  height  of  a 
national  crisis,  he  is  Mexico's  strongest  son, 
her  man  of  destiny." 

Dr.  Dillon  does  not  dwell  in  detail  on 
Obregon's  schemes  of  reconstruction,  but  he 
characterizes  them  as  ''comprehensive,  states- 
manlike, and  so  far  as  a  foreigner  can  judge, 


calculated  to  lift  the  Mexican  state  chariot 
from  the  Serbonian  bog  Into  which  his  pred- 
ecessors plunged  it,  and  place  it  on  the  road 
of  progress.  He  has  never  yet  set  his  hand 
to  an  enterprise  without  working  It  out  to 
a  satisfactory  issue.  None  the  less,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  he  should  fail  in  this.  If  so, 
no  other  Mexican  st^nds^the  slightest  chance 
of  succeeding."  He  records  his  conviction 
that  no  public  man  in  Mexico  Is  so  well 
qualified  to  deal  with  questions  of  reconstruc- 
tion as  General  Obregon,  nor  is  there  any 
other  endowed  either  with  equal  moral 
courage  to  stand  for  what  Is  right,  or  with 
equal  capacity  to  discern  for  himself  and  to 
bring  his  countrymen  to  see  where  justice 
and  fair  play  lie.  This  is  rare  praise  coming 
from  a  man  whose  independent  judgments 
of  statesmen  have  rarely  proved  at  fault. 


LATVIA,  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC 


MORE  than  a  year  ago  the  world  was 
informed  that  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Latvia  had  been  proclaimed  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  between  two  other  new 
states,  Esthonia  and  Lithuania.  Writing  In 
the  New  Europe  for  October  14th,  Mr.  An- 
thony Clyne  says  that  the  present  social  and 
economic  condition  of  this  recently-created 
state,  consisting  of  part  of  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces of  the  old  Russia,  augurs  a  prosperous 
future,  if  protected  from  aggressions  on  the 
part^of  neighboring  nations. 

The  boundaries  of  Latvia  are  subject  to 
final  decision  by  the  Allies  or  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  they  will  enclose  an  area  of 
something  like  40,000  square  miles*  (some- 
what more  than  four-fifths  of  the  State  of 
New  York).  The  capital  city  Is  Riga  on  the 
Gulf  of  that  name,  and  it  has  also  two  other 
hirge  ports  on  its  coast  line,  Libau  and  Win- 
dau.  •  The  forests  art  the  chief  source  of 
wealth  for  Latvia,  constituting  nearly  one- 
third  of  Its  territory.  The  remainder  of 
the  land  is  nearly  equally  divided  between 
pasture  and  arable  land. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  forest  land  is 
owned  liy  ♦he  state,  which  is  sure  of  a  large  and 
permanent  revenue  from  it.  There  is  every  rea- 
son why  the  exploitation  of  the  wealth  in  timber 
should  proceed  satisfactorily,  for  there  are  ex- 
cellent ports  and  navigable  rivers.  The  rivers 
that  flow  into  Riga,  Libau  and  Windau,  with 
their  tributaries,  provide  not  less  than  4180  miles 
of  navigable  waterway,  cheap  and  convenient 
transport    routes    for    felled    timber,    agricultural 


produce,  and  other  commodities.  And  the  com- 
mercial future  of  the  ports  extends  even  beyond 
that  of  Latvia,  for  through  them  can  be  exported 
the  timber  of  Lithuania  and  a  considerable  part 
of  Russia.  Scientific  administration  of  the  forests 
is  needed,  but  such  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  the  economic  organization  of  the  coun- 
try that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ability  of 
the  Letts  to  devise  efficient  methods.  If  affor- 
estation is  practised  wisely,  they  have  an  almost 
inexhaustible  source  of  national  wealth,  which 
will  enrich  not  merely  a  land-owning  class,  but 
the  whole  community.  Latvia  is  thoroughly  So- 
cialistic in  the   best  sense   of   the   term. 

Next  in  area  to  the  forests  is  the  pasture  and 
then  the  arable  land.  Agriculture  is,  of  course, 
the  principal  industry  of  the  people,  the  chief 
crops  being  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  flax.  Re- 
cent statistics  are  not  available,  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  damage  of  the  war,  the  unrest,  the  dep- 
redations of  the  Germans  and  the  Bolshevists, 
agriculture  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  has 
a  great  future  before  it.  Climate  and  soil  are 
both  favorable  for  cereal  production,  and  the  in- 
habitants make  excellent  farmers.  There  is  now 
an  excess  of  output  over  the  demands  of  the  coun- 
try to  permit  of  export,  and  this  margin  will 
steadily  grow,  bringing  a  larger  volume  of  trade. 
Stock-rearing — cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs — and  dairy- 
farming  have  an  equally  bright  future  before 
them,  though  the  quantity  of  livestock  has  been 
greatly  depleted  by  the  appropriations  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Bolshevists.  Still  even  now  the 
country  can  supply  all  its  own  needs,  and  within 
a  few  years  it  will  be  able  to  export  dairy  prod- 
uce on  a  large  scale.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  agricultural  system  of  Latvia  will 
be  organized  on  the  basis  of  peasant  proprietor- 
ship. Much  of  the  land  is  directly  owned  by  the 
State,  while  the  rest  will  come  into  the  possession 
of  the*  actual  cultivators.  The  fisheries  of  Latvia 
are  also  worthy  of  mention.     They  are  a  valuable 
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supplementary  source  of  food. 
The  other  industries  are  of  very 
minor  importance,  for  Latvia 
does  not  possess  any  coal-fields 
or  minerals.  She  is  not,  and 
can  never  become,  an  industrial 
country,  forestry  and  agriculture 
being  her  staple  sources  of 
wealth.  Nearly  half  the  in- 
habitants are  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 


The  population  of  Latvia 
is*  now  about  1,780,000,  or 
about  two-thirds  of  the  pre- 
war population.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  people  are 
Letts,  and  the  remainder 
consists  of  Russians,  Jews, 
Germans  and  Poles,  with  a  small  sprinkling 
of  Esthonians  and  Lithuanians.  The  Letts 
are  a  distinct  race  from  the  Russians.  They 
are  not  Slavs.  They  are  said  to  be  more 
industrious  and  more  resolute  than  the  Rus- 
sians, and  the  average  level  of  education  is 
much  higher  than  among  the  Russians.  The 
chief  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism,  but 
there  is  a  complete  religious  toleration.  The 
language  of  the  Letts  is  an  ancient  tongue 
with  close  affinity  to  Sanscrit,  but  the  people 
make  much  of  Russian,  German  and  the 
Baltic  languages. 

The  people  of  Latvia  have  been  engaged 
in  war  continuously  since  1914.  When  they 
achieved    their    independence    they    had    no 
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leaders  with  practical  experience  in  admin- 
istration. The  supreme  difficulty  of  the  new 
government  is  shortage  of  funds.  Thir 
hampers  administration  in  every  department. 
The  country  has  suffered  greatly  from  Bol- 
shevist raids,  and  until  very  lately  was  tech- 
nically at  war  with  the  Red  Government. 
Although  itself  a  Socialistic  Republic,  the 
Government  of  Latvia  is  absolutely  opposed 
to  Bolshevism.  Practically,  the  new  govern- 
ment is  handicapped  by  the  heritage  of  Rus- 
sian bureaucracy  and  the  unwisdom  of  inex- 
perienced administrators.  As  soon  as  other 
systems  become  better  understood,  the  Rus- 
sian methods  will  in  all  probability  be  gradu- 
ally superseded. 


RIVALRY  FOR  THE  WORLD'S  SHIPPING 


IN  a  survey  of  the  shipping  situation, 
which  he  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review  (London),  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd 
points  out  that  Great  Britain  is  still  suffer- 
ing from  the  losses  that  she  sustained  during 
the  war.  Germany,  of  course,  has  lost  al- 
most all  her  mercantile  marine,  as  well  as  her 
war  navy.  This  is  the  penalty  that  she  pays 
for  having  destroyed  15,000,000  ton3  of  ship- 
ping, British,  Allied  and  neutral.  Great 
Britain,  according  to  the  latest  figures  of 
Lloyd's  Register,  possesses  about  750,000 
tons  less  shipping  than  she  had  six  years  ago, 
in  spite  of  the  activity  of  British  shipyards 
and  the  amount  of  former  enemy  tonnage 
surrendered  under  the  Peace  Treaty.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  world's  gross  tonnage 
is  8,501,000  tons  greater  than  it  was  in  June, 
1914.  The  sea-going  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  shows  an  increase  of  nearly   10,400,- 


000  tons,  or  500  per  cent,  over  the  figures 
for  1914.  Japan  has  had  an  increase  of 
1,288,000  tons,  France  of  1,041,000  tons,  and 
Italy  638,000  tons. 

Conceding  that  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  place  of  Germany  as  the  outstand- 
ing rival  of  the  British  mercantile  marine, 
Mr.  Hurd  says: 

It  is  a  mistake  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
British  interests  must  necessarily  suffer  owing 
to  this  change,  though  it  is  an  arresting  fact  that 
the  United  States  possesses  to-day  tivo  and  a 
half  times  as  much  sea-going  tonnage  as  ivas 
under  the  German^  flag  six  years  ago.  This  de- 
velopment raises,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  prob- 
lems to  which  time  alone  can  furnish  the  solu- 
tion, for  merchant  ships  are  not  playthings  nor 
emblems  of  power  like  men-of-war,  but  have 
to  be  operated  at  sea  at  a  profit.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  may  be  suggested  that  it  must  be  a  source 
of  satisfaction  that  this  country's  chief  competitor 
in   the  carrying  trade  of  the  world   should   be   a 
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nation  which  shares  not  only  our  language,  but 
many  of  our  traditions,  and  in  one  with  us  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  great  ideals  which  unite  the 
peoples  of  the  British  Empire.  We  could  cer- 
tainly never  regard  Germany  through  the  same 
spectacles  as  we  wear  when  we  look  at  the  United 
States.  Germany  used  her  merchant  fleet  as  a 
weapon  for  her  own  aggrandisement  as  a  World 
Empire  and  to  the  injury  of  other  peoples.  The 
policy  of  concentration  which  marked  her  naval 
policy  distinguished  also  her  mercantile  policy. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  more  than  60  per  cent, 
of  Germany's  shipping  had  been  combined  in  a 
group  of  ten  lines,  which  worked  with  one  an- 
other and  sometimes  with  associated  interests, 
all  of  them  being  regarded  with  something  more 
than  benevolence  by  the  German  Government. 
Germany  adopted  many  expedients,  some  of  them 
fair,  but  others  grossly  unfair,  in  order  to  sup- 
port her  mercantile  marine. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  growth  of  the  German  merchant 
fleet  and  that  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Hurd  relates  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
American  ships  were  built: 

When  the  Allies  were  sorely  pressed  through 
the  depredations  by  enemy  submarines  on  their 
tonnage,  as  well  as  the  tonnage  of  neutrals,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  war  might  end  in  a  Ger- 
man triumph,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  sea 
communications  of  the  Allies,  and  particularly  of 
this  country,  dependent  upon  the  sea  for  most 
of  its  food  as  well  as  for  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  raw  materials  required  for  the  making 
of  munitions.  Down  to  the  eve  of  the  war  the 
United  States  had  never  built  more  than  250,000 
tons  of  sea-going  shipping  in  any  year,  and  the 
Germans  regarded  with  scorn  the  suggestion  that 
shipbuilding  resources  of  so  meagre  a  character 
as  the  Americans  possessed  could  prove  of  much 
importance  in  making  good  the  shipping  losses 
which  the  Allies  were  suffering.  In  April,  1917, 
870,359  tons  of  shipping — British,  Allied  and 
neutral — were  sunk  by  submarine  and  mine  at- 
tack ;  and  in  that  month  the  United  States  inter- 
vened  in   the   war. 


In  the  record  of  human  endeavor  there  has 
been  no  finer  exhibition  of  organizing  ability  and 
sustained  industry  to  meet  a  great  emergency  than 
the  Americans  exhibited  when  they  realized  the 
overwhelming  peril  which  threatened  the  Al- 
lied cause,  which  they  made  their  cause  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  struggle.  The  existing  ship- 
yards were  extended  and  new  shipyards  sprang 
into  existence ;  the  engine-making  resources  of 
the  United  States  were  developed  on  a  vast  scale; 
centers  for  the  intensive  training  of  shipyard 
labor,  as  well  as  ship  labor,  were  started.  In  a 
short  time,  although  there  were  many  unforeseen 
delays,  ships  were  taking  the  water  in  numbers 
hitherto  unknown  in  any  country,  and  were  be- 
ing  manned. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1918,  owing  largely  to 
the  American  effort,  the  world's  output  of  tonnage 
overtook  the  world's  losses.  It  was  then  appar- 
ent that,  owing  to  the  American  "hustle,"  in  as- 
sociation with  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty  under  the  impulse  of  the  First  Sea 
Lord  (Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Viscount  Jellicoe) 
for  countering  the  submarine  campaign,  scarcity 
of  tonnage  would  not  bring  the  war  to  a  disas- 
trous end.  In  the  following  November  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  collapsed.  As  a  result  of  her  splen- 
did effort  to  succor  the  Allies,  the  United  States 
Government  came  into  possession  of  a  merchant 
fleet  of  upwards  of  2000  ships  of  1000  tons  or 
over — some  of  them  well  built  and  some  of  them 
bearing  the  marks  of  their  hurried  construction 
— in  providing  which  the  American  taxpayers  had 
expended  over  $3,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Hurd  proceeds  to  quote  from  an 
American  shipping  authority,  Mr.  Winthrop 
L.  Marvin,  an  account  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  signed  by  President  Wilson  on  June  5 
last.  Some  of  these  provisions,  in  Mr. 
Kurd's  opinion,  are  opposed  to  the  British 
ideal  of  freedom  of  the  seas  and  freedom 
of  the  ports.  He  is  disposed  to  wait,  how- 
ever, until  the  new  law  has  been  tested  by 
experience  before  expressing  a  final  judg- 
ment. Evidently  he  does  not  feel  that  the 
British  shipping  industry  has  much  to  fear. 


(c)  Keystone  Vi'  w  CoiiiDany,  N.  Y. 

SHIPS  BUILT  DURING  THE  WAR  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD  AND  NOW  OFFERED  FOR  SALE.  AT 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY 


A  REMARKABLE  survey  of  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  aspects  of  the 
world's  cotton  product  is  contributed  to  the 
November  Atlantic,  by  Mr.  Melvin  T. 
Copeland. 

This  writer  reminds  us  that  the  design 
and  quality  of  cotton  fabrics  have  been  so 
greatly  improved  in  recent  years  that  these 
fabrics  are  now  competing  with  some  classes 
of  silk  goods,  with  woolens,  and  with 
worsteds,  while,  as  table  coverings,  cotton 
fabrics  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  linen. 
In  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  under- 
wear it  appears  that  the  use  of  cotton  has 
increased  far  more  rapidly  over  a  period  of 
years  than  the  use  of  wool  and  silk.  Even 
the  industrial  field  is  a  growing  market  for 
cotton  fabrics,  which  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  belting  for  factories,  in  typewriter 
ribbons,  and  in  book  binding,  to  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  industrial  uses  of  cotton.  The 
consumption  of  fine  cotton  fabrics  in  auto- 
mobile tire  manufacturing  has  grown  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  During  the  current 
year,  it  is  estimated,  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  world's  entire  production  of  long- 
staple,  high-grade  cotton  will  be  consumed 
in  this  way. 

Estimates  of  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
cotton  cloth  in  each  country  for  the  pre-war 
years,  1910,  1913,  inclusive,  show  that  the 
United  States  used  nineteen  pounds  of  cotton 
cloth  per  capita  each  year.  South  America 
from  two  to  eight  pounds,  Northern  and 
Western  Europe  from  six  to  eight  pounds, 
Russia  and  Southeastern  Europe  from  three 
-to  six  pounds,  Asia  from  two  to  three  pounds, 
and  Africa  from  less  than  one  pound  to  two 
and   one-half  pounds. 

A  heavy  demand  for  cotton  fabrics  in  the 
future  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated  by  the 
normal  increase  in  population,  the  rising 
standards  of  living,  the  tendency  to  substitute 
the  cotton  for  other  textiles,  the  utilization 
of  cotton  fabrics  for  industrial  purposes, 
and  the  probable  opening  of  undeveloped 
countries  to  industry  and  commerce.  Tak- 
ing a  long  look  ahead,  Mr.  Copeland 
thinks  it  possible  that  the  world  demand  for 
cotton  goods  may  be  doubled  during  the  next 
generation,  provided  adequate  supplies  of  the 
merchandise  are  available  at  reasonable 
prices. 

In  considering  whether  the  supply  can  be 
made  to  meet  the  demand,  Mr.  Copeland 
takes   into   account    four   significant   factors: 


equipment,  labor,  management,  and  raw  ma- 
terial. Although  the  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing cotton  mill  machinery  are  limited,  Mr. 
Copeland  thinks  it  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  in  the  long  run  an  adequate  supply  of 
textile  machinery  can  be  provided. 

As  to  labor,  although  shorter  hours  have 
tended  to  reduce  output,  and  difficulty  may 
soon  be  experienced  in  attracting  workers  to 
the  cotton  mills,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
opportunities  for  economizing  in  the  use  of 
labor.  One  such  opportunity  is  the  substi- 
tution of  automatic  looms  for  plain  looms. 
One  weaver  can  tend  twenty  or  more  auto- 
matic looms,  whereas  in  the  United  States 
one  weaver  on  plain  looms  ordinarily  tends 
from  six  to  ten  machines. 

The  mills  themselves  provide  training 
schools  for  managers,  and  textile  schools  sup- 
ply men  who,  with  experience,  may  become 
overseers  or  department  foremen  and  man- 
agers. It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
necessary  recruits  will  appear  when  needed. 

According  to  Mr.  Copeland,  the  supply  of 
raw  material  is  the  real  stumbling  block. 
Just  where  or  how  an  adequate  quantity  of 
raw  cotton  for  many  new  spindles  is  to  be 
secured,  is  not  now  evident.  We  quote  at 
length  Mr.  Copeland's  comment  on  Ameri- 
can cotton  production: 

The  United  States,  durijig  recent  years,  has 
furnished  slightly  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  supply  of  raw  cotton.  Upland  cot- 
ton, with  fibers  varying  from  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  to  one  and  one-eighth  inches  in  length,  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  the  American  crop.  This  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  cotton  industry  of  the  world 
at  the  present  time,  as  it  has  been  for  a  century. 
In  the  United  States  the  highest  quality  of  cot- 
ton also  is  produced.  This  is  Sea  Island  cotton, 
with  fibers  varying  from  one  and  one-half  to 
more  than  two  inches  in  length.  From  these  long 
fibers  the  finest  yarn  can  be  spun ;  for  the  spin- 
ning process  in  essentials  is  a  twisting  together 
of  the  fibers  with  only  sufficient  overlap  to  give 
strength  to  the  thread.  The  Sea  Island  crop, 
though  high  in  value,  is  small  in  quantity,  and 
the  output  is  not  increasing.  Other  kinds  of  long- 
staple  cotton,  intermediate  between  Upland  cot- 
ton and  Sea  Island  cotton,  are  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  substantial  quantities ;  but  the 
supply  is  far  from  adequate.  There  are  grounds 
for  grave  apprehension,  moreover,  regarding  the 
prospects  of  a  permanent  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Upland  cotton   in   this  country. 

The  obstacles  to  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  of  all  sorts  in  the  United  States 
are  the  boll-weevil,  lack  of  labor,  and  the  com- 
petition of  other  agricultural  crops. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  of 
various  other  agencies  seeking  to  check  the  rav- 
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ages  of  the  boll-weevil,  the  pest  continues  to 
spread.  It  ruins  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  each 
year.  In  addition  to  this  direct  loss  caused  by 
the  boll-weevil,  its  depredations  discourage  farm- 
ers from  planting  cotton  in  the  districts  where  it 
is  most  active.  Starting  on  a  small  scale  in 
Texas,  near  the  Mexican  border,  in  1892,  the  boll- 
weevil  has  migrated  steadily  eastward  and  north- 
ward until  it  has  infested  the  entire  cotton  belt, 
with  the  exception  of  portions  of  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  These  districts 
are  not  likely  to  remain  immune.  Unless  some 
means  be  discovered  for  getting  rid  of  the  boll- 
weevil,  it  will  tend  directly  and  indirectly  to  less- 
en the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  that  otherwise 
would  be  grown  each  year  in  the  United  States. 

The  supply  of  labor  available  for  the  cotton- 
fields  in  this  country  does  not  appear  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  future.  For  several  years  there  has 
been  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural 
labor  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  other  districts. 
The  high  wages  and  other  attractions  of  indus- 
trial centers  have  drawn  workers  away  from  the 
rural  districts.  In  the  South,  furthermore,  the 
labor  shortage  seems  to  be  intensified  by  the  ra- 
cial problem  and  by  the  difficulty  of  stimulating 
regularity  in  industry  among  the  negroes. 

The  cotton  crop  is  one  that  requires  a  highly 
unbalanced  supply  of  labor.  Labor-saving  ma- 
chinery has  been  applied  far  less  extensively  in 
picking  cotton  than  in  harvesting  the  other  staple 
crops.  Two  to  three  times  as  much  labor  is  re- 
quired, for  example,  to  grow  and  pick  an  acre  of 
cotton  as  to  cultivate  and  harvest  an  acre  of  corn. 
The  chief  difference  comes  during  the  picking 
season.  In  order  to  keep  the  fiber  free  from 
leaves  and  dirt,  and  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
ripe  cotton  on  the  plant  is  picked  without  injur- 
ing the  immature  bolls,  cotton  is  picked  mainly 
by  hand.  For  three  and  one-half  months  each 
season   the   cotton   farmer   needs   a   much   greater 


supply  of  labor  than  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  This  seasonal  peak  is  not  easily  met.  A 
universally  successful  machine,  with  practically 
human  intelligence,  for  picking  cotton,  would  be 
a  godsend  to  the  South  and  to  the  cotton-manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  world. 

If,  as  now  seems  probable,  raw  cotton 
production  should  expand  faster  in  other 
countries  than  in  our  own  Southern  States, 
Mr.  Copeland  would  not  look  upon  this  as 
an  altogether  undesirable  outcome. 

Except  for  the  rather  superficial  gratification 
that  comes  from  mere  bigness,  there  is  little  gain 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  having  this 
country  produce  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
supply  of  raw  cotton,  if  other  crops  are  equally 
profitable  to  the  farmers.  Whatever  the  size  of 
the  crop,  this  country's  position  in  the  raw-cotton 
trade  is  not  in  any  way  monopolistic;  the  grow- 
ing and  marketing  of  cotton  are  thoroughly  com- 
petitive, and  doubtless  they  will  remain  competi- 
tive. Instead  of  gaining  an  advantage  from  our 
preponderant  share  in  the  production  of  raw  cot- 
ton, both  the  American  farmers  and  the  American 
manufacturers  tend  to  suffer  therefrom.  The 
trade  is  at  the  mercy  of  weather  conditions  that 
have  similar  effects,  good  or  bad,  throughout  the 
entire  growing  district  each  season.  If  cotton- 
growing  could  be  heavily,  but  not  too  suddenly, 
increased  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  the 
weather  conditions  would  be  likely  to  differ  each 
season  from  those  in  this  country,  the  result  would 
be  greater  stability  in  prices ;  there  would  be  less 
likelihood  of  a  glut  or  a  famine  in  the  world's 
markets  in  any  one  year.  With  broader  pro- 
ducing markets,  fluctuations  in  prices  would  tend 
to  be  less  severe,  and  the  degree  of  certainty  as 
to  prices  is  nearly  as  important  to  the  farmer  and 
to  the  manufacturer  as  the  absolute  amount  per 
pound  to  be  received  or  paid. 


LIMA  AND  THE  PERUVIAN  CENTENNIAL  • 


LIMA,  the  old  viceroy  city,  capital  of  the 
Republic  of  Peru,  to-day  presents  two 
striking  aspects — on  the  one  hand  it  is  be- 
decking itself  for  the  coming  centennial, 
when  Peru  will  celebrate  its  first  hundred 
years  of  political  sovereignty;  and  on  the 
other  it  presents  a  new  city  in  the  making, 
with  all  the  debris  caused  thereby.  At  every 
step  one  encounters  the  demolition  of  the  old 
to  make  way  for  the  new,  and  alongside  of 
the  fragile  adobe  huts  and  light  frame  build- 
ings of  past  times  may  now  be  seen  cement 
molds  and  huge  steel  beams.  According  to 
Variedades,  a  weekly  illustrated  review  of 
Lima,  "the  progressive  tendency,  ever  greater 
and  on  a  larger  scale,  has  invaded  time- 
respected  districts  and  is  advancing,  without 


clemency  and  without  vacillation,  to  make  of 
Lima,  the  old,  humble  and  plain  town,  an 
aristocratic,  proud,  and  monumental  metropo- 
lis." 

Notwithstanding  the  present  unfavorable 
time,  considering  the  proximity  of  the  cen- 
tennial, the  new  great  highways  of  the  city, 
laid  out  some  years  ago,  are  now  being  con- 
structed with  zeal. 

With  the  laying  out  and  construction  of 
new  streets  and  the  demolition  of  old  build- 
ings to  make  way  for  the  new,  Lima  is  to- 
day, on  the  eve  of  her  celebration,  facing 
another  great  local  problem — that  of  housing 
dispossessed  families  of  the  poorer  class.  On 
account  of  not  being  able  to  pay  the  increased 
rentals,  demanded  for  the  new  construction, 
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these  families  have  had  to  move 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  there- 
by taking  them  away  from  their 
centers,  of  employment.  This 
problem,  while  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  development  of  the 
city,  is  becoming  so  acute  that 
it  is  suggested  that  either  the 
federal  or  municipal  government 
should  take  cognizance  of  it. 

In  its  article  on  the  subject 
Variedades  laments  the  present 
condition  of  the  city,  and  repro- 
duces several  photographs  show- 
ing improvements  which  will  not 
be  completed  in  time  for  the  cen- 
tennial. In  conclusion,  the  maga- 
zine has  this  to  say: 

Without  further  useless  delay  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  memorable 
date  to  celebrate,  we  should  de- 
cisively collaborate  for  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  new  era  of  local  progress,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  celebrating  for  our  country  we  need  to 
celebrate   for   development   in    every   sense. 

Let  us  trust  that  the  transitory   stage  of  evolu- 


VIEW  IN  THE  MODERN  CITY  OF  LIMA 

tion  may  pass,  and  later  we  shall  proudly  admire 
a  presentable,  modern  metropolis,  beautified  with 
magnificent  monuments,  to  be  imposingly  raised  in 
memory  of  the  past. 


BOLIVIA  AND  GERMAN  MILITARY 

INSTRUCTION 


AN  Argentine  periodical,  El  Merciirio 
(Buenos  Aires),  informed  its  readers 
-recently  that  a  telegram  from  La  Paz  an- 
nounces that  the  French  minister  to  Bolivia 
has  protested  the  employment,  by  the  Bo- 
livian Government,  of  the  German  General 
Hans  Kundt. 

The  protest  is  clearly  based  on  Article  179 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (confirmed  by  the 
Government  of  Bolivia),  which  prohibits 
Germany  from  sending  military  missions  of 
any  sort  to  any  country  or  permitting  its  na- 
tionals to  enlist  in  foreign,  armies.  The  signa- 
tories to  the  treaty  also  agreed  not  to  employ 
Germans  in  any  capacity  in  land,  sea,  or  aerial 
services. 

After  quoting  Article  179,  El  Mercurio 
continues:  As  Bolivia  confirmed  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  it  cannot  to-day  employ  any 
German  citizens  to  train  any  portion  of  its 
army,  sea,  or  aerial  forces.  Undoubtedly 
France  will  make  Bolivia  see  that  Its  contract 
with  General  Kundt  Is  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  pact. 


The  case  is  different  in  countries  not  sign- 
ing the  Versailles  Pact  (as  Chile).  They  can 
contract  for  German  military  instructors,  but 
the  Government  of  Germany  cannot  send 
military  missions  nor  give  permission  to  any 
German  citizen  to  accept  such  a  charge  in 
any  foreign  country.  The  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles doubly  prohibits  Germany  in  the  Bo- 
livian case.  In  short,  any  country  employing 
German  military  Instructors  does  so  knowing 
that  such  men  are  technically  and  actually 
breaking  the  laws  of  Germany  and  that  such 
acts  may  precipitate  International  troubles. 

The  German  military  instructors  to  Chile 
were  not  only  authorized  but  carefully  chosen 
by  the  German  Government — they  were  true 
representatives  of  the  German  War  Ministry 
when  they  were  appointed. 

If  to-day  German  officers  or  ex-officers  wish 
to  train  South  American  armies  we  must  be 
prepared  for  a  strong  protest  to  the  German 
Government  against  such  law-breakers — the 
result  of  such  a  policy  by  any  nation.  If  un- 
protested and  not  stopped,  is  easy  to  see. 
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The  Peace  Tangle.  By  John  F.  Bass.  Mac- 
millan.      345    pp. 

Mr.  Bass  holds  a  preeminent  place  among 
American  correspondents  who  have  had  great 
experience  in  Europe  before  the  war,  during  that 
period,  and  ever  since.  His  present  volume  is 
an  up-to-date  account  of  conditions  in  all  the 
different  European  countries  from  the  English 
Channel  to  Turkey.  It  is  the  best  single  book 
that  has  been  written  showing  how  the  peace 
treaty  has  actually  worked  in  its  application  to 
political  and  economic  conditions.  Mr.  Bass  has 
long  been  famed  for  his  thorough  information 
and  his  accurate  judgment.  He  has  rendered  an 
invaluable  service  to  all  candid  students  of  the 
question,  what  part  America  is  to  take  in  Euro- 
pean  and  world   affairs  henceforth. 

The  Making  of  the  Reparation  and  Eco- 
nomic Sections  of  the  Treaty.  By  Bernard 
M.   Baruch.     Harper  &   Brothers.      353   pp. 

Mr.  Baruch,  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  figures  among  the  business  men  of  high 
ability  and  undoubted  patriotism  who  gave  their 
services  to  the  Government  during  the  war  pe- 
riod. For  a  time  he  was  Chairman  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  at  Washington.  He  was  in 
Paris  through  the  peacemaking  period  as  an  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  our  peace  delegation;  and  he 
was  made  head  of  the  American  group  who  col- 
laborated in  drafting  the  sections  of  the  great 
treaty  dealing  with  reparation  to  be  made  by 
Germany,  and  also  in  framing  the  economic  sec- 
tions of  the  treaty.  Mr.  Baruch's  book  is  par- 
ticularly timely  and  valuable  because  it  brings 
before  the  reader  in  a  distinct  way  the  financial 
and  business  phases  of  the  peacemaking  problems, 
many  of  which  are  already  under  fresh  discus- 
sion because  it  seems  necessary  to  modify  them. 
Mr.  Baruch's  chapters  are  brief  and  direct,  while 
also  persuasive  to  the  point  of  carrying  convic- 
tion. The  atmosphere  in  which  the  work  was 
done  is  well  reproduced.  The  difficulties  under 
which  the  special  groups  had  outlined  reparation 
and  economic  reconstruction  are  also  made  clear. 
Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  space  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  appendices  that  are  of  the 
highest  value  for  reference  purposes.  These  in- 
clude the  reparation  clauses  and  the  economic 
clauses  of  the  treaty  in  full,  with  certain  brief 
annotations.  Following  them  are  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Dulles  (American),  Mr.  Hughes  (Austra- 
lian), and  Mr.  Klotz  (French),  on  the  principles 
of  reparation.  This  volume  will  be  a  necessary 
part  of  every  public  and  private  library  that  in- 
cludes the  essential  books  relating  to  the  making 
of  peace.  Everything  in  it  serves  to  show  how 
reasonable  was  the  position  of  the  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Reparation  and  Economic  Commis- 
sions upon  all  the  larger  phases  of  controversy. 
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The  New  World  Order.  By  Frederick 
Charles  Hicks.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     496  pp. 

The  law  librarian  of  Columbia  University 
gives  in  this  volume  a  lucid  and  scholarly  ex- 
position of  the  working  principles  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  their  relation  to  international  or- 
ganization, international  law  and  international 
cooperation.  Although  the  book  is  free  from  spe- 
cial pleading  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Hicks  makes  no 
attempt  to  disguise  his  conviction  that  the  League 
of  Nations  should  be  supported,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  for  his  conclusion  is  that  it  emphasizes 
the  necessity  for  cooperation  among  sovereign 
states.  Mr.  Hicks  looks  upon  such  cooperation  as 
an  end  in  itself,  and  on  that  ground  he  advocates 
the  League,  believing  that  such  cooperation  will 
tend  to  decrease  the  number  of  disputes  likely  to 
lead  to  international  ruptures.  For  the  student 
and  man  of  affairs  the  documents  contained  in 
the  appendix  are  of  special  value.  One  of  these 
is  an  abridged  reprint  of  the  Treat}^  of  Versailles, 
giving  in  full  only  those  sections  with  which  the 
League  is  concerned.  Among  the  other  inter- 
national documents  are  two,  relating  to  the  Russo- 
French  alliance,  which  are  now  published  for  the 
first  time   in   an  American   book. 

The  Passing  of  the  Old  Order  in  Europe. 
By  Gregory  Zilboorg.     Thomas  Seltzer.     287  pp. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Labor  under  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment in  Russia.  He  argues  that  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution resulted  from  what  he  calls  a  policy  of 
Bolshevism  pursued  by  the  ruling  classes  of 
Europe  for  the  past  seventy  years.  By  this  he 
means  that  during  all  that  time  the  individual 
was  suppressed  in  the  interests  of  those  in  au- 
thority, just  as  in  the  actual  Bolshevism  of  to-day 
there  is  a  suppression  of  individuality.  The 
writer's  analysis  of  the  factors  that  have  brought 
about  the  overthrow  of  the  old  order  in  Europe 
is  by  no  means  confined  in  its  scope  to  Russian 
conditions,  but  takes  into  account  the  movement 
of  events  throughout  the  modern  world. 

Political  Systems  in  Transition.  By  Charles 
G.    Fenwick.      The    Century    Company.      322    pp. 

In  this  book  the  author  traces  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  World  War  in  the  political 
institutions  of  the  great  nations,  and  especially  in 
those  of  the  United  States.  In  so  doing  he  ex- 
hibits by  comparison  and  contrast  the  relative 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  several  political 
systems  and  the  probable  lines  of  future  recon- 
struction. The  book  is  particularly  important  in 
so  far  as  it  answers  the  questions  frequently  asked 
since  the  war.  How  completely  do  democratic 
governments  maintain  their  efficiency  under  the 
stress  of  war,  and  How  do  they  adapt  themselves 
to  war's  demands? 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  and  His  Time.  By 
Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop.  Scribners.  Two  vol- 
umes.     1026    pp. 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  this  Review,  we 
shall  treat  in  a  much  more  extended  way  the 
admirable  volumes  which  Mr.  Bishop  has  pre- 
pared. This  notice  is  preliminary  and  does  not 
deal  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  chapters.  The 
late  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  not  only  wished  that 
an  authentic  history  of  his  public  career  might 
be  written  by  Joseph  B.  Bishop,  but  he  had  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Bishop  his  correspondence  and  other 
materials,  and  during  the  months  before  his  death 
he  had  conferred  frequently  with  his  biographer 
by  way  of  advice  and  direction  and  further  in- 
formation. Mr.  Bishop  had  occupied  a  high  place 
as  a  scholarly  journalist  intimately  acquainted 
with  American  politics  and  governmental  af- 
fairs. He  had  been  closely  associated  with  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  as  a  friend  and  supporter  through 
a  long  period.  The  two  volumes  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  a  biography  of  Roosevelt  and  a  his- 
tory of  Roosevelt's  period.  The  chapters  include 
quotations  from  hundreds  of  letters,  and  they  deal 
frankly  with  many  matters  which  involved  con- 
troversy at  the  time.  Many  books  of  a  special 
kind,  dealing  with  one  phase  or  another  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  personal  and  public  career,  will  come 
from  other  pens;  but  Mr.  Bishop's  volumes  will 
occupy  the  same  central  and  essential  place  in 
the  story  of  Roosevelt  as  President  and  public 
character  that  must  always  be  held  by  the  Nicolay- 
Hay  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  To  have  brought 
the  material  within  the  present  compass  required 
editorial  judgment  and  skill  of  the  highest  order. 
There  will  doubtless  come  a  time  in  the  future 
when  there  will  be  a  demand  for  the  publication 
of  additional  Roosevelt  letters;  but  these  two 
volumes,  as  they  stand,  will  serve  not  only  for 
the  present  time  but  for  future  generations. 

The  Happy  Hunting-Grounds.      By   Kermit 

Roosevelt.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     182  pp.    111. 

■  Kermit  Roosevelt  accompanied  his  father  on 
all  the  more  important  hunting  trips  of  the  last 
decade  of  his  life.  He  went  with  him  to  Africa 
and  South  America,  and  was  his  companion  in 
/Various  lesser  expeditions  in  the  United  States. 
This  book  admits  the  public  to  some  of  the  secrets 
of  that  companionship.  It  is  full  of  the  Roose- 
veltian  spirit  as  it  was  manifested  on  the  plains 
and  in  the  depths  of  the  forests  in  so  many  ad- 
venturous journeys,  and  it  gives  pleasing  pictures 
of  various  personalities  who  in  one  way  or  an- 
other became  associated  with  the  Colonel  in  his 
different  hunting  enterprises.  The  concluding 
chapter  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Captain  Seth 
Bullock,  of  South  Dakota,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
frontiersmen,  and  a  life-long  friend  of  the  elder 
Roosevelt. 

John  Burroughs,  Boy  and  Man.  By  Clara 
Barrus.     Doubleday  Page  &  Co.     385   pp.     111. 

The  American  public  of  this  generation  is  in 
no  danger  of  being  surfeited  with  stories  from 
the  life  of  John  Burroughs.  Perhaps  no  living 
American    author   so   keenly   interests   readers    of 


all  ages  and  conditions  of  life.  Dr.  Barrus,  who 
is  Mr.  Burroughs'  secretary  and  friend,  tells  us 
that  this  book  was  originally  intended  as  a  boys' 
life  of  John  Burroughs.  Its  pages  bear  internal 
evidence  of  this  design,  and  for  that  reason  are 
the  more  entertaining.  Grown-ups  of  both  sexes 
will  find  in  this  simple  record  of  "John  Bur- 
roughs, Boy  and  Man"  a  great  deal  by  way  of 
biographical  incident  that  has  not  before  ap- 
peared in  print.  The  personality  of  the  man 
whom  Theodore  Roosevelt  delighted  to  call  **Oom 
John"  is  vividly  projected  in  this  modest  volume. 

Crowding  Memories.  By  Mrs.  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
294  pp.     111. 

The  reader  will  naturally  turn  to  this  volume, 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Aldrich,  for  recollections 
of  her  distinguished  husband,  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  popular  American  authors  of  the  latter 
nineteenth  century.  He  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  the  portraiture  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  "Crowding  Memo- 
ries." But  intertwined  with  these  reminiscences 
of  Aldrich  himself,  and  supplementing  them,  are 
scores  of  fresh  anecdotes  of  such  men  as  Edwin 
Booth,  Henry  Adams,  William  Dean  Howells, 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Charles  Dickens  and  Mark 
Twain.  Throughout  her  life  Mrs.  Aldrich  has 
been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  many 
of  the  most  eminent  American  and  British  men 
of  letters.  Her  personal  recollections  could  not 
fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  general   public, 

Margaret  Fuller:  a  Psychological  Biog- 
raphy. By  Katharine  Anthony.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Howe.     223  pp. 

Although  she  died  seventv  ^ears  ago,  the  name 
of  Margaret  Fuller  is  still  associated  with  the 
pioneer  stages  of  the  American  movement  for 
woman's  emancipation.  She  has  been  described 
— possibly  not  with  strict  accuracy — as  our  first 
professional  woman  of  letters,  and  the  first 
American  feminist.  She  was,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
very  forefront  of  the  "radical"  movements  of  her 
time.  Numbered  with  the  Massachusetts  "Tran- 
scendentalists,"  she  was  for  a  time  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  staff  under  Horace 
Greeley,  and  after  marriage  and  residence  of 
several  years  in  Italy  was  drowned  within  sight 
of  the  Long  Island  shore  on  her  return  voyage 
to  the  United  States.  Miss  Anthony  gives  us  In 
this  little  volume  a  psychological  study  of  her 
subject,  rather  than  a  chronological   record. 

The  Making  of  Herbert  Hoover.      By   Rose 

Wilder  Lane.     The   Century   Company.     356   pp. 

Before  he  was  forty-five  Herbert  Hoover  had 
been  hailed  as  among  the  world's  most  famous 
citizens.  Governments  were  ready  to  grant  him 
autocratic  powers,  and  he  shared  with  President 
Wilson  and  General  Pershing  an  admiration  such 
as  Europe  had  never  before  bestowed  on  men  of 
American  birth.  The  full  story  of  Hoover's  rise 
from  obscurity  to  worldwide  fame  is  told  in  this 
book.  Mrs.  Lane  obtained  access  to  letters  and 
diaries  that  contain  the  intimate  facts  of  the  record, 
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and  in  this  she  was  materially  assisted  by  Mr. 
Charles  K.  Field,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Hoover  at 
Stanford  University,  who  has  known  Mr.  Hoover 
for   thirty  years. 

Empress  Eugenie  in  Exile.  By  Agnes  Carey. 
The   Century  Company.     368   pp.     111. 

This  book  is  made  up  from  the  journal  and 
letters,  written  years  ago  by  a  young  woman  who 
was  a  member  of  Empress  Eugenie's  household 
at  Farnborough,  England.  The  book  was  held 
for  publication  until  after  the  death  of  the  Em- 
press. It  gives  the  chief  facts  of  Eugenie's  life, 
and  her  own  account  of  events  and  descriptions 
of  men  and  women,  often  in  her  own  words. 
The  volume  contains  much  material  not  else- 
where  duplicated. 

George  Tyrrell's  Letters.  Edited  by  M. 
D.  Petre.  E.  P.  Button  &  Company.  301  pp. 
Illustrated. 

A  volume  of  correspondence  revealing  the  per- 
sonality of  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Modernist 
movement  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
letters  have  been  edited  by  the  author  of  "The 
Life  of  Father  Tyrrell." 

London  Days.  By  Arthur  Warren.  Bos- 
ton :  Little,  Brown  and  Company.     287  pp. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Mr.  Arthur  Warren  was  London  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  and  in  that  capacity  ac- 
quired a  wide  acquaintance  among  the  English 
celebrities  of  the  day.  This  volume  gives  his 
reminiscences  of  Tennyson,  Gladstone,  Whistler, 
Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley, George  Meredith,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell 
and    Madame   Patti. 

Day  Before  Yesterday:  1836-1918.  By  Mait- 

land  Armstrong.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  333  pp. 

The  late  Maitland  Armstrong  was  an  Ameri- 
can who  spent  much  of  his  life  abroad.  He  be- 
came a  painter,  and  in  later  years  was  eminent 
in  stained-glass  design  and  manufacture.  Mr. 
Armstrong  served  as  United  States  Consul  Gen- 
eral to  Italy,  and  was  American  Commissioner 
of  Fine  Arts  at.  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878. 
Meeting  many  interesting  men  and  women,  and 
keeping  notebooks  of  his  conversations  with  them, 
he  was  able  before  the  close  of  his  long  life 
(he  died  in  1918)  to  complete  an  entertaining 
volume   of   reminiscences. 

Life  of  Sir  Stanley  Maude.  By  Major-Gen- 
eral  Sir  C.  E.  Callwell.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    360  pp.     111. 

This  official  biography  of  the  conqueror  of 
Bagdad,  who  died  during  the  fourth  year  of  the 
war,  was  written  by  the  British  Director  of 
Military  Operations  at  the  War  Office.  General 
Maude  was  one  of  the  small  group  of  command- 
ers  brought   to   the    front    by    the    war   who    ap- 


pealed to  the  popular  imagination.  Fortunately, 
his  biographer  is  one  of  the  leading  military 
writers  of  our  time.  The  book  is  inspiring,  not 
merely  as  the  life  of  a  great  soldier,  but  as  a 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  British  military 
operations    in    Mesopotamia. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  William  Van 
Home.  By  Walter  Vaughan.  The  Century 
Company.     388   pp.     111. 

Born  in  Illinois  of  American  and  Dutch  de- 
scent, and  rising  by  his  own  efforts  from  com- 
parative poverty  to  the  first  rank  among  railroad 
builders,  the  late  Sir  William  Van  Home  became 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life  one  of  the  best- 
known  Canadians  of  his  generation.  It  was  as 
builder  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  that  he 
won  a  worldwide  reputation,  and  after  that  his 
work  for  the  development  of  railroad  transpor- 
tation in  Cuba  brought  commerce  and  prosperity 
to  the  interior  of  that  island.  This  is  the  au- 
thorized biography  of  a  man  whose  personality 
had  come  to  be  an  international  possession. 

Memories.  By  Lord  Redesdale.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Company.  Vol.  I.  396  pp.  111.  Vol.  II. 
816  pp.     111. 

Lord  Redesdale's  career  has  no  parallel  in  the 
United  States.  He  served  in  England's  Foreign 
Office  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  acting  as  the 
British  representative  in  Russia,  China  and 
Japan,  and  coming  in  contact  during  that  ser- 
vice with  hundreds  of  interesting  personages. 
These  two  volumes  of  reminiscences  give  flash- 
light pictures  of  a  great  number  of  historic  events. 
Lord  Redesdale  tells  his  story  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  musician  and  a  sportsman,  as  well  as 
a  diplomat. 

My  Life  and  Friends:  A  Psychologist's 
Memories.  By  James  Sully.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company.     344   pp.     111. 

This  bit  of  autobiography  impresses  one  at  once 
with  the  author's  individuality.  He  repeatedly 
reveals  himself  as  the  kind  of  man  one  would 
not  expect  a  psychologist  to  be.  The  friendships 
that  he  seems  to  prize  most  highly  were  not  with 
men  of  his  own  profession,  but  with  poets,  art- 
ists, novelists  and  philosophers.  He  made  an  ex- 
ception, however,  of  the  American  psychologist, 
William  James,   to   whom   he    devotes   a   chapter. 

Letters  to  a  Niece  and  Prayer  to  the  Vir- 
gin of  Chartres.  By  Henry  Adams.  With  a 
Niece's  Memories  by  Mabel  La  Farge.  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company.     133    pp. 

The  many  readers  of  "The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams"  will  be  delighted  to  get  the  glimpses  of 
home  life  and  friendships  afforded  in  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  La  Farge.  Some  of  these  letters  were 
written  from  London  and  Paris,  and  others  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  the  South  Seas  with  John  La  Farge. 
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Gallipoli  Diary.  By  General  Sir  Ian  Hamil- 
ton. George  H.  Doran  Company.  Vol.  I.  387 
pp.     III.     Vol.  II.     349  pp.     111. 

From  the  British  standpoint  perhaps  the  most 
painful  episode  of  the  war  was  the  failure  of 
the  Gallipoli  expedition  in  1915.  The  diary  kept 
by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton,  contains  a  frank  and  straightfor- 
ward record  of  the  whole  affair,  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  ablest 
of  England's  generals,  but  the  book  has  other 
claims  upon  the  public  interest.  In  these  volumes 
General  Hamilton  discloses  himself  as  a  writer 
of  brilliant  imagination — a  man  of  artistic  in- 
stincts. For  the  general  public  the  greatest  charm 
of  his  diary  lies  in  its  characterizations  of  great 
leaders  like  Kitchener  and  Churchill,  and  its 
sketches  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  expedition. 
At  the  same  time  military  experts  will  find  in 
its  pages  much  new  and  valuable  material  by  way 
of  criticism  of  war  policy  and  explanation  of  the 
ill-fated  campaign  in  which  it  was  the  writer's 
fate  to  take  so  important  a  part. 

The  History  of  the  A.  E.  F.  By  Shipley 
Thomas.  George  H.  Doran  Company.  539  pp. 
Illustrated. 

The  authorized  account  of  the  training  and 
operations  of  the  American  Army  in  France. 
Captain  Thomas  seems  never  to  have  lacked  as- 
sistance from  the  general  officers  of  the  A.  E.  F., 
and  all  available  documentary  material  was 
placed  at  his  disposal.  It  Is  the  opinion  of 
those  most  competent  to  judge  that  his  story  of 
America's  participation  In  the  war  is  as  accurate 
and  complete  as  It  can  be  made  at  this  time.  One 
exceedingly  useful  feature  of  the  book  Is  the 
great  number  of  maps  inserted  in  the  text.  A  con- 
cluding chapter  consists  of  a  guide  to  the  battle- 
front,  with  a  summary  of  the  battles  prepared 
for  the  use  of  visitors  to  France. 

The  Army  of  1918.  By  Colonel  Robert  R. 
McCormlck.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.     276  pp. 

Colonel  McCormlck  has  served  at  different 
times  as  an  officer  in  the  regular  army,  of  the 
National  Guard  and  of  the  Reserve.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  General  Pershing's  staff  he  had  access  to 
the  best  sources  of  information.  His  book  com- 
bines personal  narrative  with  military  criticism 
and  suggestions.  It  should  be  read  by  everyone 
who  is  Interested  In  our  future  military  policy. 
Colonel  McCormlck  served  with  the  First  Divi- 
sion as  a  Major  of  Artillery  until  after  the  Battle 
of  Cantigny.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Colonci  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  field. 

New  England  and  France:  1917-1919.  By 
Emerson  Gifford  Taylor.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    324  pp.     111. 

This  history,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Division 
U.  S.  A.  covers  the  work  of  the  New  England 
troops  In  the  Great  War.  Major  Taylor,  the 
official  historian  of  the  so-called  "Yankee  Di- 
vision," delayed  completion  of  his  narrative  for 
nearly  two  years  after  the  close  of  operations,  in 
order  to  secure  complete  and  accurate  data. 


The  American  Engineers  in  France.  By 
William  Barclay  Parsons.  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany.    429  pp. 

Fragmentary  and  Imperfect  accounts  of  the 
work  of  the  American  engineer  troops  in  France 
were  received  and  read  with  great  interest  in 
this  country  during  the  war.  Comparatively  lit- 
tle information  has  since  been  given  out  concern- 
ing this  Important  service.  Some  of  the  pub- 
lished accounts  have  been  far  from  accurate.  We 
now  have  from  the  hand  of  Colonel  Parsons  of 
the  Eleventh  U.  S.  Engineers  a  definitive  history 
of  the  work  done  In  France  by  the  American  engi- 
neers in  the  construction  of  ports,  the  building 
and  operation  of  railroads,  the  handling  of  water 
supply,  and  the  preparation  of  camouflage  and 
maps  and  other  necessary  auxiliaries  of  warfare. 
Colonel  Parsons  makes  It  clear  that  the  American 
engineers  in  France  did  not  follow  prescribed 
and  routine  lines  of  de*^elopment,  but  made  dis- 
tinctive contributions  of  their  own  to  the  winning 
of  the  war.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  among 
the  first  United  States  soldiers  to  be  killed  in  bat- 
tle in  Europe  were  officers  and  men  of  the  Elev- 
enth Engineers. 

The  Canadians  in  France:  1915-1918.  By 
Captain  Harwood  Steele.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany.    364  pp. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  operations  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Army  Corps,  consisting  of  four  divisions 
and  "corps  troops."  In  writing  this  account  Cap- 
tain Steele  is  describing  In  the  main  events  that 
occurred  under  his  own  observation  In  1915  to  the 
close  of  the  war  In  1918.  It  was  a  story  of  which 
Canadians  will  never  cease  to  be  proud. 

Little  History  of  the  Great  War.  By  Henry 
Vast.     Henry   Holt   and    Company.     262   pp.     111. 

A  wonderfully  compact  story  of  the  war,  com- 
posed with  characteristic  French  clarity.  The 
original  has  been  for  two  years  generally  ac- 
cepted in  France  as  the  standard  book  in  Its  field. 
The  author  is  honorary  examiner  for  admission 
to  St.-Cyr,  the  French  West  Point.  The  transla- 
tion was  made  by  Dr.  Raymond  Weeks,  Professor 
of  French  at  Columbia  University. 

The  Story  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Italy.  By  Charles  M.  Bakewell.  Macmillan. 
253  pp.     111. 

The  devoted  service  of  American  Red  Cross 
workers  In  Italy  Is  well  described  In  this  volume 
by  Professor  Bakewell.  Americans  who  provided 
the  funds  which  made  this  service  possible  are 
entitled  to  know  how  their  money  was  spent. 
Professor  Bakewell's  book  gives  us  the  story  in 
detail. 

Secrets  of  Crewe  House.    By    Sir    Campbell 

Stuart.     H^dder   &    Stoughton.     240    pp.     111. 

An  account  of  British  efforts  at  propaganda  in 
enemy  countries  during  the  year  1918.  Naturally 
it  was  Impossible  to  tell  everything  about  these 
activities  without  exposing  to  reprisals  many  who 
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did  valuable  and  dangerous  service.  Enough  can 
be  told,  however,  to  show  that  this  branch  of 
service  was  full  of  dramatic  incidents  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end. 

An    English    Wife    in    Berlin.       By    Evelyn, 

Princess  Bliicher.     E.   P.    Dutton   &   Co.     336   pp. 

The  memoirs  of  an  English  woman  who,  as  the 
wife  of  a  German  Prince,  lived  in  Berlin  through- 


out the  war  and  the  social  revolution  of  1918. 
This  volume  gives  a  view  of  developments  in 
German  politics  and  social  life  during  the  war 
that  is  wholly  novel  to  readers  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Among  the  personal  experiences 
of  Princess  Blucher  related  in  this  book  are  her 
acquaintance  with  Sir  Roger  Casement  just  before 
his  mad  attempt  to  land  on  the  Irish  coast  and 
her  part  in  sending  a  peace  message  to  England 
in   1916. 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 


A  Tour  of  America's  National  Parks.  By 
Henry  Ottridge  Reik.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 
209   pp.     111. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  had  made 
impossible  for  thousands  of  Americans  the  an- 
nual exodus  to  Europe  it  suddenly  dawned  upon 
them  that  here  in  our  own  country  are  oppor- 
tunities for  scenic  enjoyment  quite  as  great  as 
those  in  Europe.  The  series  of  National  Parks 
provided  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people  is  now  visited  yearly  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tourists,  many  of  whom  travel  in 
their  own  motor  cars.  Colonel  Reik's  book  brings 
out  the  distinctive  features  of  the  greatest  of 
these  Western  parks.  He  shows  that  no  two  of 
them  are  alike,  that  each  is  worth  seeing  on  its 
own  account.  While  he  has  not  attempted  to 
write  a  guide  book  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  his  chapters  contain  much  of  the  kind  of 
information  that  is  sought  in  guide  books  and  that 
will  be  found  indispensable  to  anyone  attempting 
a   tour  of  the   parks  for   the  first  time. 

Glimpses  of  South  America.  By  F.  A.  Sher- 
wood.     The    Century    Company.      406    pp.      111. 

As  a  result  of  two  trips  to  those  parts  of  South 
America  that  are  commonly  visited  by  travelers 
from  the  United  States,  Mr.  Sherwood  accumu- 
lated many  notes  and  photographs,  and  these  are 
embodied  in  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Sherwood's 
characterizations  of  people   and  places   are  terse 


and  vivid,  and  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  an 
elaborate  study  of  any  of  the  matters  of  which 
he  treats.  What  he  has  to  say  is  intended  to  be 
helpful  to  the  ordinary  traveler,  following  the 
beaten  track  around  South  America.  There  is 
abundant  variety,  however,  in  the  experiences  of 
such   a   traveler,   as   set  forth   by   Mr.    Sherwood. 

In  the  Tracks  of  the  Trades.  By  Lewis  R. 
Freeman.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.     380  pp.    III. 

The  fourteen  thousand  mile  yachting  cruise  to 
the  South  Seas,  described  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  this 
volume,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  most  success- 
ful voyage  of  its  kind  ever  completed  by  Ameri- 
cans. Now  that  the  Panama  Canal  has  been 
opened,  it  is  likely  that  similar  cruises  may  be 
undertaken  from  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Mr.  Free- 
man visited  the  Hawaiis,  Marquises,  The  So- 
ciety Islands,  Samoa  and  the  Fijis.  His  descrip- 
tions of  the  natives  and  the  islands  are  most 
entertaining. 

The  Spell  of  Brittany.  By  Ange  M.  Mosher. 
With  an  introduction  by  Anatole  Le  Braz.  Duf- 
field  and  Company.     212  pp.     111. 

A  sympathetic  account  of  the  Bretons,  their 
folk-lore  and  their  land,  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  woman  who  lived  among  them  for 
years  and  was,  in  fact,  regarded  as  a  Bretonne 
by  adoption.  An  introduction  to  the  volume  is 
supplied  by  the  French  author,  Anatole  Le  Braz. 


OTHER  TIMELY  VOLUMES 


Language  for  Men  of  Affairs:  I.  Talking 
Business;  II.  Business  Writing.  By  John 
Mantle  Clapp;  James  Melvin  Lee.  526  pp.;  611 
pp.     The  Ronald  Press   Co.,  New  York. 

For  several  years  past  the  publishers  of  these 
books  have  been  building  up  increasing  prestige 
in  the  business  field.  Their  publications  have 
been  readable  as  well  as  authoritative,  and  have 
done  much  to  promote  better  business  practice. 
Valuable  chapters  in  Mr.  Clapp's  volume  are 
those  on  verbal  sales,  executive  talk,  distinct 
speech,  pronunciation  and  voice  control.  Nearly 
150  pages  discuss  the  technique  of  Jjuslness  ad- 
dresses in  public.  Mr.  Lee's  volume  is  a  com- 
pendium of  expert  advice  on  leter-writing,  adver- 
tising copy,  business  and  news  reports,  special 
articles  for  trade  papers,  house-organs,  publica- 
tion   data    and    proof    revision.      Each   subject   is 


treated  by  a  separate  author,  and  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  edited  by  Mr.  Lee.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  two  volumes  offer  a  stimulus  to 
corporate    business    progress. 

Democracy  and  Government.  By  Samuel 
Peterson.     Alfred   A.  Knopf.     287  pp. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  is  an  inquiry  into 
suffrage  qualifications  and  the  second  part  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  organization  of  government  by 
which  it  may  be  made  most  responsive  to  the 
popular  will. 

The  Limits  of  Socialism.  By  O.  Fred  Boucke. 
Macmillan.     259  pp. 

A  restatement  of  the  principles  of  social 
science,  having  chiefly  in  view  the  questions 
raised    by    modern    socialism. 
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